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V and vt of 77 f* i'frinkrii/f/f HfufHri/ nf Efiijiia/i 
iJt,rHfnr.' will d«il wiO, the hisforv of dmmuHr writin-r 
in iMii'Iand it. tin* chwiiju' t>f llu' thi'iifm nndfr t!i»' piiritan imiIc, 
tiiuf i. I,. K-n. ftt afMtm tlu.iuid.il? uf tUv ^vxvuU^vmh runtim*.' 
W.' fu.|H' to havu tinsi' ftt-n voltmu-^ r«idv in ICiunI.t Iditi, • 

\niuiiH. \u. i'artifiu- ami nil! l«> fniHuriivd will) 

tn.n dnintai^r iitainly ,.r ilu* 'jvriud k'lwn'is. Hlii and, 

!!« ix.nt.'lliH .an. in an advan.vd stayu uT |.rf!«m!int«. u«d 
H.* iu.jv tH in. ahii. lo imi.lid, ihN vulntiu' J^dor.? ifw nmi of iSJtn. 

!t urtuin.'dh iiiivndrd n. n.nfiiinu, in ihv |ii;i-son 'v..ltii,ut. 
lhi> uiT.tnm uf M-huIar, Ht„! M-l..dar?f.i}. iibKnaiand fruni (hr ptdni 
nwhrd in vnhnu.* m; it ha« tHvn .hridnl, iunvuvur. |u 
tiii^ nintiiuiiirti'it mieil ^ultjmu vn. ♦ 
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(^’HAPrEE r 

' TKAXHLATOIIS 

Tiik tmuslfttitw of imwm**! their omfl in the 

Hpirit of liold luiventure which animatoi I>nikc i»ni Ihiwkitw. It 
wu,4 their ainhition to tlwcover new workls of thought and iHsmty. 
TIh*)’ wiik'ii the with? (hthij of knowledge to plant their coloiiicH of 
the intetiect where they ii»!ght»or to'ltring luu’lv to our Engruny 
whorc'^ MHiu* ehKpient Hlninger. whom theii; jminf*tiy liswl taught to 
HjH'Mk witli our Kuglidi tongue. Ilr»l!ant1 justly deHrfib'H Inn 
witerprise an a eonquei#!. He ’ would wish mtiicr and endeavtKir/ 
j*jiy« he in thejirefuee to his translation of I’finy, * hy ail means to 
Irimiiph how over the Homans in wtikhiinjir their Hk'ntture under the 
debt of tl»e English fam, in mjuihdl of the coinpn'St)' some time over 
this Isinnd, atehk*vt*t! l»y the «ige of their swtml’ And, hiirlMiuring 
this mmtiimmt of eomputMl, thr*tnnw!at«TO were strongly imp^dluyl 
• h1«w Hy the dwire to their* mtlivt* land and it« rnlem. 

'lltey had leanml from the chwsica dwp lewnma of imdiyji' and 
* s^tateeraE, whieit they wmihl impart Ui their «|aee« and her 

tmtw. Titeir luddevement wan. iudetMi. the renl rwntacenee of 
hkigliitid, the amthentii* reooreiy of the wwient af^rfl Hiat they 
ware keenly eonacimw of what Eiey were doing ih el«p fknw their 
dwiieatioHS and their preface**. The elmice of the grtsit {HjrHonagea 
t<j* wluun they pri'Siitied their works was math: with « *ielilten*ti« 
When Ntirth and iitdhind twketi the ti**«*«*s prot«iimi 
fiir tlieir iwisteridmw, It wm* In the fnll ht»}ie ami kmiwiisige lJ»t 
Plntandi limf livy would prow wi« guhltsa unto her 
'Nor wtins it wity the mere intent of flattery or a|»p|aoiai! that 
t»tht'-r tmwdaknw ofTered the frwite of their toil to • 

Udewtor and 1.1i«at**|di«r llattoe. They, wluhed- to*gire cownud 
wberu tl»«y deewwl it aseftil Thtmum Wihtoii, for itwtone^ 
theHwMktor of iMuaddiene^ tho«i$h.t.'th*l good - 

' idienhl oomiMwv' ihe'iinaMil nsd’ ;tlte, Itehr «*h«ui ite henrtl 
of AtheiM md tite Alltetihun*, 'to whouNI raMmlwr foghuid wd,;,.; 

; thah in iwi#, flmi of hit ' . 

^ »e., CM. ^1. ' ■ ’ ■ ;■ . ^ ■' I 
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Tramhtors 


eiders how to deal with his own artair-. Urnidr, m1,.' 

Bngiished. t^uintuH furtiii-S in limsejifiin.' hi^ o- !i.t> dokr 

of N'ort!uimi>er}aiid, thus esplaitird liis |(nr|w»-i*: 


h TOiiiirfHl in $iW * ^**'^^^* ^ 

airto nil wilwarfl |mirit%**tii '■ - < 

li> iw kwwd tiy ttw* flit" f^llirr iiiuhI I 

wadliiK nt 


'I flilMi i!» 
f, *'i i * In* 1 >!|s 


in 
! », 


Wherever you turn, you fun! the same jjiiniir.dile eM-u-i' .iH'i, 
the translators gr»ive to Kugiaud well nisih the wln*Ie i>i tlir 

ancients, tiie-V jwovirled not merely trra* e jnstnniimi f-,r Uiu:< 
and statesmen, hut plots for tlie dramatists, and eiitertaiutnent tOr 
iettered ease. 

As their interest lay rhiefly in the matter of ilnur oHj*tti.ii4, 
they profeweti little desiti*. to illustrate a thtsir,' of iriushuinn. 
They luMi neither the knowledge ftor the sents* of »'rithi,'*tn. wiorh 
should measure accurately the niceties of their «’raff. Ihej 
about tteir work in a spirit of sitWime «nc<«»seii»nsness. In their 
many pmfkcos, and they delighfwl in pr^'fiires. Ihen-' is seanv a 
hint that they are imrsuittg a delirate art, llte wn»si of them 
wore indifferent to, or ignorant of, Jfonme’s maxim : 


i\>r rtrtmm rtrim mmlm fnMi n /k/iw 
^ h^frprtM^ 

thoiigh, for the tet-of roiwu«, they" folU»wwi the jwMd's lil*i*ral 
oounsgl They would not hare undcrstmal the sckmtitle «n^ will* 
which Dryden presently distiuptahtHl niePiphnise .mni |«ira{ihrww, 
Ohapiaan, it is true, knew the end at which; he jiitncd, and, in the 
preface to his /foiHcr, lnd*l!y dcwrifw's what shotild !«' th*' amhition 
of the translator; 

♦The work of a skilfiill and worthy truMsInlor,* my» hr, * k to ^4»»i»<r»r' ihr 
iM«ii«noo% md fnmm of oiwiwh ii<r«>|tiM(si in his aiillow, hi* tnvi <>v4o<« 

luid height, aad to adorn, them with flftMwit and terio#"* rfiifatlitw anr«,( *„ (W 
origlnall ia the siMae'toiijrae to which they aw traiishilrd.’ 

And one W. E., in an ehKjiient epistle, whlte^Msi t«i the irwisktor, 
wittily dofpndB Ijodj^ against tlie charge that luf hml ,«ot pfwrot Uk»s 
spoken Seneca's own wowls and lost liimwlf in alsklo «h*j. Hut 
both Chapman and iodge’i defender wnite whew the art «if irasw- 
I|dion had Iwn pumted for Iwo geimriitiwns mid wiw Wliog. imt 
unnaturally, into a habit of self-criticism. . In tfciwral, .ilw turn#- 
• iatow_of th© heyday weiW;m*«rate ^neither ht wowr'wtr ,»n il»|«o, 

, ;> (^f&w!e ,FeiitM. kmrad'hil agjjWowa-.or thk wtlnnnji hjr h wwd** 

W0X& in his j^lSMse to thi SWffestI JMtmn**. - , ' • , 'V . 


'The Craft of Translation 3 

'I'iu'y the text a?* remotely as they imitated the .it.vh! of 

their i)ri.trina!s. 

• I have suiil that Xorth and his eoUca^nes were inspired by a 
hjve of advertture. I'iiey reseiitbled thi 4 |wmieers of our tnnpire also 
in a splendid lack ttf scruyk*. As-tiu; ea?ly tnivcllers eheerfully 
fei/'*'d upon tfie treasure of others, piuniuliy atapnred, and turned 
to tiu'ir o\vm profit the diseoveries of Spaninnl and f’«itl.utpu'MS so 
tlm tntn!*latorH*eari'd not ity what intennediary they apprt»aehed 
tlie (ireek ajul Latin *te.xts, Very k*w were seliolat> in the setise 
that lliileinon IlMlhuid'wiw u seholar. Like Sftjikt'speate. the 
most had little Latin ami less t^reek. When Thomas NTrtdls, 
cifiKen and goidHinith of London, set out to traiwlate Timeydides. 
lie went m> furtiier than the Freneh of Cinnde de tk'yfwe!, am! 
t'lande de rs'jssel made his version not from the tJreek Smt friHH 
the i ,din of 1 ,;uirt'ntius VaHa. B(itvveeii*l’homiVrt Xorth and riatsireU 
stands tin* tjmeious lit^ure of Jaeiiues Amy4||. Tht>mas Liiderdowne 
derived his Avlhiftphin UmOtrir from the l^itin of St;mis|;ow 
Wunsehewsezki. a rolisii country yentlemau, who trandaled the 
Lreek of lielgHlonts, rurr jmffrmh in l.ifd. 11sti« Adlnlgton, in 
interpreinjst T/w Unhttu .!.■««, was tjdsleti by Ihnv «»f 

tJuilhimne ^ItelHd. Thus Aristotle nime into oar sfutl elt throngh iltw 
Fitmeh of l,A‘r»>y, and even Itaiidello erossed fwnn Itjdy to Kngland 
by the eimrtly bridge of Belleforest. ^ , 

* The result of this eisreh>ss method is titsit the tratislatJ«m.H 
Kliadteth's age tin prose, at any mtet an* tiiisoiled by ptsiantry, 
♦ '1,’heydonot siiwll td* the lamp; iheysttggest nowijere the labjrhtw 
ttse of the iKHiwtriati flietionary, TItey call up 11 vision of 
sjaiee and cminige and the open air. That tliey itcit iiwppwpriatc! 
seems HO fault, in them. If limy replaw the realnrint of the chuwiets 
with the gidmu* and sentinieut of rtammee, it is }a?eaHse tin* tnins- 
lah»r.H have done their work timrougldy, They have tnrtied the 
BHlhow of Crewe and lb«He not tnerely inbnMsew langnnKi} i*at 
into the feeling of another age and tdinii*. In other words, their 
IkbA’s enr?)' with them the lively air of Ivrave I'lriginiils, And tJiis 
uatnral iinpr««a,iM the deejjer, tritiwlity»ii wiw not an 

exeinsive ew»ft, |»nrwMe«l in th« Maw>w apiril of mew seholartiidp. 
Matty of the n«>«»t ittjpfnhw emflatMeit - wen)! men nf the wtirltl, 
who nmde their veraiow to hefuile a bteare ultaleheil from thp 
(wiiiwet of Siir»»*l1wiiMMt lloby, 'Wbo na The Vmrtkt\ 

was an ambtofsador f who iwt; Ocanminw* in att KnglWi 

dn»», pmeti'Mal the art of diftlomawy InWIy /eaemplilied , in 
, *J»il p with a fij^ mhm»: dfyiiTOprfci^ Whiiehbriie 


^ 'Iran$Mt§rs 

translatai MaeWavclli's »/ Wnrrr whrn hr wa.*. in Hurhury 

with the emixfror. *at the winning of rahhltia ; Thfnnw 

North Idronelf phiyeti hi-* part m iti Itir jK.lirifH . .f (hr 

larger ^’orhl. Even ihtm who, like'llwilatni and tmhhng. «'ii iiurd 
traurfating as h |»rofoiiiion .pnuiiwti ^ style nil irntrainnirilMi !;>■ 
the Hchook The repnwich of l>ry»irn, that ’therr art* loany 'who 
underHtand Orcek sroii liitin. anti yet are igtionmt nf ii;rir ne.thrr 
tongue.' might not ije hnnight with jimtice agnin^t thrm I’rw 
men of the century knew (Jrtek aw! kitin. ?k!»iny wt-rr iui».ttrr« 
of English, whfch they wrote with an i'‘hsjHTO« luni rlu!M<nitii<n 
rarely , 

The tnwiHhit4>rH’ range of tiiw»very wiw wiile. Thej hr*iin:h( 
into the ken of Englishmen the rant omtinent itf ehtft»*irmi litrnitjm'. 
Only a few provinces «»aar|»e«i tlseir swiirch, ninl, «»f the few. one wa.** 
il»e im»mc© which should Have hae.l the tpiirkcs*! attraction for thenn 
It is not a little strange tliat tlie golden age t»f our dntoja r*}ionhi 
have seen the traiiHlation of hiit one ttm^k play, t'tf .Uwhjln* mid 
Sophocles there is nothing. A free iwraphnw of tiie 
presented at tlray’s I«i» under the name of in hy 

Cteorgy) (Sascoigne mwl Francis Kinwtdiiicrsh, awl made not fr»’»m 
the Greek Iwi’from the Italian «f Lwdoviw* I >olw. w the Wikh* 
bethans* only inid fragile link witii Euripidea. llantiw hmi not 
much lietteS": we have no more thwi the AfraiwAwi of tVillinm 
• Warner (1595), whiclfmay have given 'SSh»lt«»|»((sttr® a hint f»»r Thr ' 
Comedff qf Errant. More jwpuhir were .Seneai ai»d Teiewce-’- 





of A ristoikj Cicero *mid Seneca 5 

(L'ljH . Hit-hard (Jrei'nwey did for the ^Ihho/s aoti the 
0 / ^tfrmaiti/ (!‘dtH). and there is no author Englished. for tw in 
ffllk-r and wtyiiiier shaiu; thair the wlsesf of I'hxnan historians 
X*.*uo|*]n>n ftdtiiti other translaft^rw ijesides HoJIunt!. and I’lnlarch's 
lihrs h/ fht' XiM’* fr'riTtn^n* mid Mmimm fel! happily into (l>e 
Sir^TlHiinas Xortin whose skill giive them a smmd tunl 11 
luruer hniiJAHttlity. 

TIk- piiilosopliers and inondiste of the ancient world chinietl 
with ihc hnnnmr of Tudor i-Ingluml Their rtiinple disputatitniK 
ptHSt'ss the charm of friftitiu-HH and curiosity. Tlfc prohleins ui' 
conduct poswi by (‘!cer»> and l*hjtttre!i are of a kind that found 
an eager s»»ltition in the mimls of men, wti!} siittple enough to hn-e 
cuhuistry for its own «»ke, .Such quwtiojtR as h«m* u man may 
prai-.c himself without ineurrina: envy or hiame, t>r whether 
philo.-opheix ought to converse vwith prmces and rulers, were met* 
it is certain, with ma!»y .arguments and vatimts answers. And the 
tmaslaiors supplied tho-a* igjuinmt of the dea<l huigitugcii with a 
mighty armoury of iuteUcc.tuid wea}H«js. (,tf Plahj, to Ijtt stirc, 
there is Ihtle tgtough. ikwhies Sir Thonww Elyot's Of tlic’A'mn#-- 
ft-dijf H'hii'h muhdfi ft irw' mtiii tlhritth dishmtly ntspiTOl by the 
phifosopher, imijm«liati-ly suggested by IHogemts lifertius, .there is 
hut a vcwioti of the Aritirhu^ a doubtful diah»iipu‘. Aristotle 
received more geiicnnw treatment. Hi« Kthiw were* Inutshtteji 
*fwin the itiiHan by dolnv Wyikinwii tlat/h ‘hwl. as Ims Iwn said, 
one d. IK made a version of the fn»m the Freui-h i»Cil<oy» 

• l#roy, dii Ib-ghw {lohrt). Far tuore {ajpuhir wenj <,h;en,i aiW 
Setuwa, the chief iuHtruebJW of the age. Tully'a tratwiatol 

by Holwrt Whittiiigtoii. laureate in igraiauoart 15113), by Nicholiw 
tlrtmidd 1 1555), were {-(Mjfideiitly conuiwsmlfcl mlerw, acluwhiien, 
ormmx mij), rheburicimw: 

* At !}«-» Ittufinibw firiiiJuikK *iit tlinf wlwbiti# lin 

titiMlIowA# iwi|* til tti tii«^ 

f la fnh ilia iitiiiilai. la riiiirla f lit la Ill# la illawt 

la fniiiit t'lia I# Itiii 

Kj»r were the twmtrwitiaw on iM4 <»ferlool«i 

The one wiwf tnywiatoi by dolm iliuriniaoitt the otiier by 

Tijomas b’ewtoij ( bW), ai«i both 

iu their English iliw# a« any hottfen of the In IWbilohii 

I-hdlttUi ‘thigljwhwl the#® flffe QweitlcMaa, which Marke 1’bllye 
Cifiore 4i»|*«te«l in hi* Seneew, alw, 

Whit^ngfajti triiwi biu hwntl, In 'Wbewn .we'.owe, Tk« F«tae, <wrf 
iimwigt 

■' ' mmtM Vkamix*. For 'the 1 ^’ 'JMNiinir' ChpMif fki’ 

' •' • ' ' ■ ■ - ■ t ’ ' ' 
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Wom-lr vonrmtiiitf i I-kW'. an<!. iuKd 1. i ii'mu- ! •■tl-.r 

publiKhwl.hiK monuimnitol vwioii of Sriiivn *. po.M'. Hnrk u:( 
(liiHincd by c(tiii|?«iHswn.*vpii with s* •'it I ’lut-ti i ii - 

Jfom/# (IfiOJi;. » ' V 

The modem wojid yk'Ukd rich .a .'poil .> the .tmictir ! ' *- 
Itjklhujate Kuslis^hman. bittfriy re|mi:(di('d b\ bin runtrtiinni 
brooKht' track from Italy, ■wilti hi- fanfa-tie ro-ttmn ' .md ti.-A 
faiigkd niaimeiY, a Urn* of Itidiait litonittire and f>i li.di.iii iuhnui' f 
From ucroiw the Alps «mu’ ottr kn«twh'dgo uf thr •■itnrt, nf anu-. 
and of the art**. In u famous inishuk*-. A-rhiun d» piorod flit- 
cnertiat’hmp F.vil m he thutiglif tiie M<*rU Arflum-. 

'the whole pleiisare of which IwHike “tandelh in tw* -poriu!! 
poyntes, in ojh’Ii mans slanKhter. ami I*wld Hnwdfye,' in* drr hired 
that ‘ten Murk drtiifm^dn not the knilii par! so murh Imnnr a* 
one of tlMMC tokai, mwlo in Imlit*. and tnttwlalril in 
A’et their growing jKjjwdarify eonld not Iw: ttsdoHiud . 

‘That which is iiiwt to i«’ kmcnteii aimn A**«*h»m •}r«k* '»t*4 Pifrrfitrf 
awr« Rcdcfiill to Ih> hsikwl to, then* lie m« of thfua* ianAr* srl iiat 

in Print# within tliese fewr innncthes, ihwi Ii»»r tasnt ww |n IlniflawJ 
scow yt*»w lx,*f«nC 


Aschiun* wrote ‘in IStljr* and thorc «« ih» ihmbt that he IumI in Ids 
mind William Painter'a PnUtrt uf Plmmirr, of which the llrwt 
yolnmo waa pabliuheti in ipti, t!i« HeeittMl In and tielfnde 
Fenton’s Certmm tlSttr'i. Few i*w»k<* of iln- 

time 4ia<l a more immediate and profound iniiwnw thiwi ihe"w'. 
Tliey ejiterteinal tlse cemrt. attd were an Inspintthm P'l the {ww'te. 
Htwi It not been for Painter, the Kttgllsh drama would bat e taken 
another path. .The storieK tif Idmai and ile-ire, approprintr t*t 
the ferocity of the Itaiimt republiw, were eagerly retidd hi fair 
dramatists, avid of the fierce emotjoii* whieh Hiiitolirtli,i* 

England did not encoura^ in act The tale of bumiwings 
PaintePs Patam h a long one. Shafewi>caro and Welwter, ASarsirm 
and Massinger, all owe a debt to the ingeoious writer wfMpn 
savagely coudemned. And tiieyrould not have gimeVor llmir }»!ot.* 
to a better souim For Painter wms a true child of Im njp-. Hm 
ambition, like the ambltioii of the flmmielert*, waa rtityrhif'wttlic. 
He aimed, nbt at telling one stoiy, but at telling alt Mumm. ffe 
began at the bel^tsning tod ORwieni hi* work to the vety- it 
wobld, be difficult to ind a plot that hft* not il* oPigin, oV ite 
counterpart, in MnteFa, treaswe-lMWiec'' ■ Ilk oiyrliwt itwtcsi nro 
taken "ftom Mif, Heroilbtii8..«iMd Anitis CteUin*;' awl, fwrwwi»t|y, he 
seel®bfedrigiQ^te:'ibt'i»t^;of^<|i^^ Margaret and 
of Bandelto and .-Wltosef or were ibe origSn a^nl antiSitoiw 



Pifi^tter ami Fenton 


of luM fak'>, thm all to a cerbjin }4aimit‘i<s. Ik* hu<l a 

rt'ady taUait fur HturyU'Hing: lie cultivated a straight fur wan I ; 

«n<!, unlike the mmt of his fellows, he aveiided enihroiilcry, Hiw 
pujiniarity, therefore, is easilf’ explained: his work was ({iiickly 
iati'lligil'U.' to simpU' folk, ami the <|n»inatisis had mi dilFtcnlty in 
ehifjihig his dry Ixnics with their nmiaiitic imagery. But they 
^lek^towle<i|^f^d their debt with a diflereiiee. Shakespeare ilh! nut 
seniple to teirfuw the very words of Xorth and Jlulinshed, He 
tiKik no more than the plot, from Ikynter’s %'ersion of iihtiiiun mid 
JuUtttn, m * 

Asehtttn’s judgment of Painter and Fenton, ftmlish and unjust 
as it is. seems to have I»e«n Jintietpated by the translator of the 
Tt'tujmill DiWtutrm of Ifeindello. Fenton, imleed, stxnireiy defends 
himself against the detnietiou of the puritan, hi an epistle 
dislieatory, adsIre.sMsl to the h«||y Mar?’ Sidney, he prufes-es that 
hiH ehoiee of stories wjts made with the ln5sfc motive. He had uo 
utliiT liiwiiv tliiin til lilifirove Ifw iHnwititi, 


* ,AJ!wul» iif fill* wttifiiiif 

fam'li? 1*1 I tusf li» Im*«» A 

«ipitftif'|iiirr flu* i#y iwiwiit# 

fh«ni iifftHiwI ill iwfe 


If ikiifk»tlt:i incurred wliml wtiiilil iKifii 

IhwwmI ujsm !h«wM,iio'j Though his Ikmmrrmt was involved in 
the harsh judgiueut passisl ujioii Painter's Athw, tlmugli some 
storiw found g plaee in I'tjrlK'rvile’s Tmgiml ?V»/rs, it was wit 
known tel Kiiglund, «ive in fnigmetita, nntil ItWtk His 
was tnuwintol in 18(17 by ii.O, atul, twenty yi»rs later, IS«rtholoiw*w 
Y<»««g did into Knglish the A tmmm Fmmtmttth whrmtt k urtfr 
tinHut o rofo/i »/■»«' n/fiti tiHtf mmjitidrpHMt'fMM tiuii Ji’dlmif; 

ineiiktit tit OH t Htimtmrtti ffttutf ift Htiamtti. Hf the other Itfdwu 
kioks. thus early done into Faigiish, the |nosl famous was 
< ‘astigliuiieV it f.’orteyiuHo, of which Ilohy’a versimi won the 
dltheuit ii|iprhviil of Aschttffl hiiMwIf. 'fliw book, he said, ‘ tidvlswllie 
remh and di!ige|dlie foloweil, Imt one ymro at home in I'higlund, 
would ilo a^'ong geutieiiiMt more good, t wi«(a, liwn thww « 
travel! idirode sjiojit iti Itolte.’ And tiriwi cmiw M»M?ya«l|«, whm* 
Arte </ Wt'orre, a* haa Imur mahl, w»« 'Englhiboi by Peter White’- 
hofiie mid of whose F^irenlf'ite w« owe an exrelhsnt 

vewkm to Thtunus !Htedi|»gfleld' (ISOgh , 8kti ttiwre tei nit Prim*' in 
. English itniii HMtt, mnl thw we Mre enhfirenilMl by a iiterary pniale. 

% !Ho work liwi a {mfonnder^MneiMe.upcin Hie thoiifhl ami 



o ■ I rammmrs 

}K>Iicy of Tiuior En«lan«I than Muchian’lHV /‘rnov. !) h t* \! 
book to Thomio* (Vtiinwpll; ib» wrro 

by C’cci! and lxna>sU.‘r. ' The nnufilt'il fear and n-.p«Tf m u'* 

authrn* wuH held coin*ertcH| him into a Tnon-tmo* hv’<'iid. \n 

writer w more fr«|«t’nt!y c|M« geimndk with di-«;»if|i!'io,d, than 
M'sifliiavelli, and it U always the Prim’*', »hh'!) an.' (i><< ir.OiMalod. 
and not the 4 r#e *•/ irffw' and the Fi*trrntin>’ i*-, widrli 

were, that annwes the ire of Enjflishnit'n. A «h>rni.»ii -.'iohir h.o* 
comiU'd niort* than thnn* Ininrired refertnH’<s<i u* «h«' Prim’f in ilu< 
works of the dnMnatists alone, and has tnornl them i*> (h.> «'t’h'bn>ted 
treatise of Geittillet : Ihumurn rur pj tmti/rm* tlf htrn y<<o('i'ro»T 
H mniittmif rii iWome hh mtiRiwMO'. . fv»H/iv A- J/iieAior#'/ 
ie FhmtPn {l.')rdh a work iranshitiHl i»( 4 i I'hikdi**!* ly Simon 
£*ak‘rieke titJOtl'li. 'ilins the lawliHly of the K!iie.ilw“tlian«i .caiiHt 
the Florentine was iiwpimfnet l%the **l»tdy of the uri',;»oal hot by 
t 1 »e violent jmrtiwiiiahiii^of a Hnttnenot. However, tf the arridml 
which tw>k the Arfr »f Wnnv and left the I'roo'e rrtoaoo non- 
pkinai, the im*fer«m,rc of French bt Haliati i« ttaiuml entmuih. 
The troth i«, French wtts the hinpatape Ih*s« t»in.h‘rnt«.H**l by tint 
English of the Htxtenth century. Not uicrclj was it the aivnnr 
tlinmgli yhkdi many of the diwks* iHwtsI inf.» our and 

our literature; its fitinilkr usw tcmpbsl the tnnislatort* W» tnnke 
known in England the learning ami jjliiknw»|ihy *»f Fmnm ‘I 1 w, 
French hooka which we litiil in feglifib fre mwiy and »f twuiy 
kinda.^ Fimt in lm|a>rtaiM» i» Fhirio's Mtmtttigm 
wWch may !,» places! hhujett's Ctmumm* tb’iWH a EtsWawl 
of the jjolitician, which |»»rtly attaiea for the absence of the Pnnr^ *. 
The iiidcfatigaibic Arthur Uokling translabsl the P»^iikAf, M>mii 
and Marfinii Idmmrmi, written in French In .fnojnw ilwmiilt 
( 169 S), while ilenri hktletMie, Lit Now; and Ik IVitnatohiye all 
found their way into onr IhigiWt apwsch. Ai«i France, ^*41. like 
Italy, h«» her Aa we haw no i*rime bjfore Hacrw*. 

80 we have no IfolMshua before Sir Tlioimn* Fn|tdmri l‘it« in 
fluejice of Gai^ntiia, now the legendary giant, m»« Hkiwlab'* own 
creation, and of Ihintagrtiel, is plain for all to wt*. Jl’hoy arc Mw«»g 
. the coromonpltws of our dreniatiafo, and, luit for the «ximw} 4 « of 
Eabolaie, at leaat two inaaterB of |m»«, Nwhe wnl Harvey, wwiki 
have written far ether than tttey did. But, tliongh a vcrwoii «f 

^ 

?■ f bil of lailflo h im ## 

iiiottia mmlf Iwfi fonad * imitkior io-iliii UkimdA ili# 

wiloti Mtii' hmm tlii ii It ,ii iwrtfe m jit I# 

^ ttan tb« jm of to pabtoatioo; ■■■ ^Sm votes us of tl»« ' p»»w#i *«l, m, m, ' V 
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hix i*r(tphiTie in eiiterat in the Stationers’ reKistew 
citiier it Wiis never publisheti or it has dis!ipj)eijre(i, ainl 
who sCndied tSie stvle and of ^^lesser Ah'ofnSKW must 

have Ntudicdtllieiij in the original 

• Tiiere retnaiiw Spain, nnitetl to EiytlatHHi} the boiKls of emnity, 
ujhU H en. tw ntnv, liie land oF euriosity awl roitiiuifu. Her influence, 
widely fc!t,*l*ns deepest in the realms of discovery untl iitj-sticlsm, 
of maimers amreltiviUi’V. The great nia«k'r|hews. ( ‘ervanles’s Ihm 
{/ei./ ofe awl E.r<i)ipltrrtf A'ore/s awi the ('rkxfimt of Fenmwlo de 
Hojas. came to Ki»ghiwL«w‘}ien tiie Stewarts sat npon the throne. 
Hut the sixteenth eentnry knew w» inoa* laipular kmk, no wore 
p»f<'ni infltiewfi* than TAe Pittfi o//^riHW,tr*iii[Hlat«l fnmi thievara 
by rhomas Xorth I.!.’*?!, in which may Ikj ileteetel the first seals 
of eujthnism. Vives tanght j»hil«.so|>hy, rhetoric and civil law 
orally at Oxford, and, by ids {n|n.slatert wtirks, to Kngisind. The 
*s|writu:d and heavenly exerciHe.-^ ’ of (Jranwla brought eomforl and 
inspinuiou to (he devout ; it wa.H through Spain that Amadis and 
Hahnerin ('ame to England : and many of the binvesf adventures 
ehrontek’d in Ilaklnyt's treasury of voyages were aonght atwl fontnl 
in tlie jHbunsirla. The earliest example the p1cares<|ne novel, 
Ltf,nriihi ik roiw.*? was ‘dmwen out of Spanish ' byJ tavhi |lowhiwI 
awl, among many others, ikkrtlndumew Vmmg, already meio 
timied as n scholar in Italian, fraiwlatal from its n!tt4ve S{«»nish 
• the iHttmi of tiajrge ^Itmlemayor. * * 

Thus it will la? seen that the tmnshitors into prose of Kliwdwtli** 
^ reign were itnjiartia!, its they were taninigeotM, it» their t^witie. 
fiiey went npjiallal iieitlier liy the diilkulty of stmnge toiigtnw 
nor by the fnwtioni of foreign tales*, And, rarioua as was their 
exs’Uss*. their style Is unifunii. A« I Imvts ssnid,* they hmmIw w> 
attempt t<» represent the nhastieiH tif the original in their own 
tongue. ^‘Uey cut ami clip|W'd Trench nml Itomnn, SimuuhIi sm«l 
<,»re«*k. to the same form and »ha|H'. Some were simpler than 
<itbi,fr»t i Home w^ere icss cmuiiog in itw seamrli after sirmige wimis. 
Witliam .tdliftgton, hjr hispmee, who wight luifg fomnl in A{mli’iiw 
lilt op|s.>rtH»ily |tir nil the rewnirrea tif KlismbiitlttiiJ tigttiir and 
EltJsnla-thsMV'hing, irwiknl his aMtlwr witli » artuiii r»we. But, . 
for I he most itart, the colour of tli« tnuttilalioiw iiAho wkmr of 
tlie irmishitor'H timo mid cowitiy, ^ aud if w® utiidy tliu imitliwl 

of ane (t.r*tws.» ehown agxatit|)l«w^ ve aWI gvt wt iiMlght tttlit the 
' msHtilwil of tlitnu idi"* ■ , - ' 

", ..,Th« iimst rnmouii, Mill perlM|i% Etmlietlmit tmiw- 

^lupofw i« Sir 'Hioniiis Nowft'* 6?;rref«iwi m4 . 
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RmnuM {h't7 91 That Shake<i!Win' it in r. 

IwjTOwin/j "words as wt*!! .'W plots, is its uHitjtH* di'tisicfit'H, ! 1 m' ij 
Shnkc.spesirt; had neva laid hik® it that h.*n.! of Hljir!, 

transmtitol wliutrver it nmrhisi inStrt |nin- aold. tio’* ur-i-.;, led 
yd. hi’lnj nirmottiblo. 'it is not {Intairrh. f,» it *» 

PIntarch’s aiitithesis. North omijwi-i'd a lua.'.i* rpiu r apoti 

Pliihiwh's tlaaiie. As I hav*; sttid. hr i’ltif.un'ii riuoui'li 

Amytd’H eye. And the rcsiUl is neither Stiiyoj Dt.r I'int.u’.'ii, 
No iMiok. in tniti), ever had a straiiKer liist-»n. lltrre i'.iuir «*ii! 
of ChtU’rtmea in the first twidury after Christ a M'hid.tr .iud a 
writer who was destimst toesert a jsmerfn), if iiidir»vt. iutheiiif 
upon the jrreatest of tntr |«h-k' Thus was li»H-otja .uruiU'd of her 
siauderers; titiis dhl a star of intelliijeiHe sldue ••'»er despijo-d 
Theliea The iioeotian wn»tf » whieh, in due riirte, f* !! into 
the hands of dm-nitiw Amjhit. Aniytit did with the l»w*k, 

Afontaignth himself a Iptmlde deiitor. shall imw-daiin ‘ 


^JiuiimHeiii't'rmmm/ktiwni«%,‘t‘r mfsrmhlrjit f'lilmr ifJiuijttfi f<nu f, 
mr fimls mf tvrimiuM . . A«w>, udtfvj r»fi jm 

« rt‘ /»(•«' tie MOM ai*t ffietitin Inmrimri m wrfi'ir, noiwi »i fitfi'kftnr 
St parier a fserin*! fr#d«iw«'*fM rrptmtfMt iff mtttirin ti'mMt / .'V<f n. it*f 
hrtrunre,* ,, 


And Phiterch’rt giKxi fortune dh! not rtstt herr. Antyots iHwtl, 
which wtw* Montaigne’s breviary/ mtiie to niom»» North, who 
emWlishod Amyoti m Ainyot had eniia'IhwhiMi llutarrh. North's 
Phitai'ch ii aft &r from AinyoPa m Amyot'a k fiuaii if* origitnd. 
Ns>t merely the worIk, but the very spirit is imnsfonw'd. < ‘bange 


the names, and you utigiit miditig in North's jsitfe of Philip 
Sidney and Kiehani Urenviile, «»f lA'ieester ami of the tfrv tl h*r«l 
Burghley. For North, thmigli he knew little of tin* dassn s. a 
miwter of tioble EugUsli, He wm neither m'hmdttiwn nor i-nphuist. 
As he fireed his language from the fetters whidi imniatim-! s«*hoh»rN 
bad east upon it,,i« Im did not lay u|ioti its bonw Um awkwjini 
chains of a puriKmeri ingenuity. ■ He held n wnlral phiM’v in tho 
history of our speecli. He played uiwnEnglislt prow mt »«» orgmt 
■whose every stop he controlled wito an lasy TOt,0d«wi. He hml 
. a iMsrfect sense of -the weight mnl wdour of iiimI 

gaiety, familiarity and grandeur waowid In hi# magnitetitly 
Y omlencetl i^riotiw It m» Ida good fiirtMiie to hamll© a Iwtgimge 

_ . stall fired with the ^vtiriouB.eneigy of youtlii, and he w»uFI rontS’lve 

' / / nf' soumi and sense which Jmd peifnw Iwwn itaniwwmwl 

1 ^ ' nor worn oul,% tti® tboughHId pwiant, Abi»ve„ail,‘ }»i»» style Inwl 

■ ^ ^ , a damatw quality wMA wiggeets^ to the awkv a awwtent 



^S/>• Thomm A^ort/i 


i r 

nirnf. and flu* valiu* of which, no doubt, w,%« Kkiididiy r»'<’o}.ou>ed bv 
Sliak«‘«}H‘iirr. An csiuiijde will tot illustrate Huh pccidiur Hkill 
I?!' the trauHiaUrt'. Here is the prelude to the tjumtiilal (iiseourfo 
oC ( 'orhdanu^ : • . 

b ■'*n« I'U’M <»j' '>*?!>* he eittm? fli<* ctJlie nf AiUiiitn. iniJ iimtiy 
jN'Ot<ff Ijiiji ill the wtri'iUes hiif h» Umih km’Wi* him. .Si he lu'iif (Urei'ilj 
t(» Tuihi'* .tiithituf* liiiiiM', «m! when he ewme thither, hr ifiit him up rniKht 
to ilir I’himiH'j hiiMlir.iinit hiU him i!nu’iie,mH! •^{uikr iMit » woolr ta iwy niiuu 
tii** J'arr nil nmffh*«i mrr.^ They tif the Iwhuh* unyiiitr him, ^unuirml whul hr 
Hhonhi tH% mill jri f hry ihirHf mil hjd litnf risi*. For, ili-fiiwreillj imifilrii up 
anti ilingtiirtHl «r hr wiim, yrtHhrw* ffl|i|i«'Hrr«l « wrtiiinr ii»j<*itir in Iih rimn- 
(riianw, ami iit fur rihmw: whiwnpoH they went t«t TiiIIhk whti Misr a) Niipjirr, 
t« <<*ll him <if the rlrauiijsfr disj^uiiiitiir iif fliir nmu. 

'I’he beauty tif tin's jKwsajjc is inetmteatable, and yet it Is !i«ni lo 
exphdti. There is no striving ttfter effect There are «o stnuige 
words. If it has a niodent air, itiis iMTatise the words ti.sed are of 
tUiiverHitS signiti««»ee. atid belong neither ^o this age latr ti> that. 
And, siiH|»k> Jis they art*, they breathe the very spirit (ff roiuance. 
They move atid tliroli with life, as if they were tiol uiere syjiilmls, 
but werif tin? K,ery esseiiw of drauta and of «cti*«». Now* turn to 
the Fwiu'h (*f Aniyot, and you will diseerii the HjinuMptidity steruiy 
suIkIuc*! to the thierVlassieisiiJ of the liutgiuige; * , 

.'fiiMI/ **rH i/r»)»Vf d /a mtiimiti th Tnilusf}& »« dr |*riwi.ifUH//f ii rntm 
yioi/u’iiH /«tt|/rr, fl iHn i'tmit Mim tltn' i/mf & jjti-PMunr, ntftinl Ir rioiipr 
emrert rt tu ffttf tiffiMii' tttir r/fu>ff rruh'tir Iti mu'tmm /♦ tirmt him ri/irtAw, 
ti nmHimmtu nr |'<otTri»i /oi’rr /ririT.* ror ri»r«trfi <?«'«'/ tr mrhtuf, m 
nwftHm»indi im »r e««>y air rn m rimtrtMnrr *t m 

ft *’fi» itflmHf il*rr A THUtutt wti* rittmnttr /*ifm dr /lorr,* 

At first High! the ewmntuy of tite hVeiich is »p|w«'ni Tlie wtmls 
aw,< fewer tmd art'! hehi t«i}»?tlier by a firmer ttircwd thiui lit the 
Huglinh xersiotJ. But North has eoutrivtid by a toudi here and 
there tri give a pieturmjueuesH to the scene which neither the 
French nor tin- Cirtwk wiirrauts. For insiaiiee, ;they of the honse 
spying him MnmMluws a new imitge. tir tmimm is in 

Amyot's version, and corrw|«»ii<l« to m mfk rig* omm. Hut the 
spying is North » tiwii legitimate ittwiitbn, Ainl iigain^tlie wtmU 
• ill-favotvisltv' imdthsl up and di«g«i»iii*l' «» he was,’ which give ait . 
Hcwmt t4i the whole jMMwnge, reprwwit no more thiw a f»rliole in 
the Clrtwik die ynp .Ti <f«l wrgi »krh» ite.rX.), .Igtii we fitr iiior*; 
ifilly ditnim^e tlwMi the French: mwtf More* 

over, tfw hwt wowis iff t%ij i*hi||llsh atrauiige disfuising 

of tj»l» iiMiu,' liiifl tltelr «* 0 ii«e , neither in 'Frondi nor in tirtwfk. 

<ftere is a wwmoiiiif* M |»hiaie^'iM,T^e,«k(wr«e »& wgfi^pttw'iw 
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ill t'Ah'fttipc titfim'f, which fitnl** U‘' n'Sin in Ni'rfh' 

spleiniidlyjnaccumte ncnderiHW. He hi.-itiinfiy tall** .utruiifin 

fr<»iu fhc thiiijj' h* the iikui, {wk?' yms !«! hwik mih'v hc-hh .*i th«' 
strange iimtlkti figiiR’ rtftiia: by the* hearfii. Am! f hr*, !«. 

otic of bin wcret**: an Inteut t*’ fiattei ihc ey* i- h.'H 

the ear, anil tw reve^il in |’tieiure?i the jueauinu of hi* .uiiin'C. • A? 
any rate,' there are few wlw, were the ehuiee utTrii thfnr; wmilit dui 
rather read S'hitoreh in the iwhle KiwH'^h of N'.'trih tfian in tin- rr 
strained ami »«>inetiHH\*i i!»esjn-»«*ii, e of riuioreh. NMi-tii. 

it w tnie, tHm«i rintareh'n men info her-w:*i of F.ncl«**h iil-nwl and 
bone, hut, in Hejwrating them fliur* rnthlet“*h from ihrir "tijnu, !n< 
endowed them with a warm. jtHhinki humanity, of which itieir 
author dreamed m»t. 

Pliileimm iialland wiw » tra«Hlat«»r of another kind. Hi-* 
kfi^iKiftry iieK wiw iifit foV wiy enterjiriw. Hi* wu'* .« finittinal 
mtwter Mfn/wf/fw linpu^r, and m Kn,*)ni lii*» iudutfry that h«-' in 
not the hero of one hut t»f half a dtiren Iwioki.. It wii** mu for him 
to twk the aid of Freinrh nr Iteliiiii. He w«mt 4 rnitfhi to the 
ancient tcxte-^Hreek or latiU'-Biul hnmaht Iwk >|ith him to bin 
native Engltwh fspoiin which were legitimately hi** own. Ili>* whole 
career wiw a projwr tminitig for the work of hw nmitun* 

Ite™ in ISfei, he wsw wiiicatol at Tritiity t'ollege, i'arnbridge. mid. 
having atudiwl medkim*, wtMwl at CV’entry i»i the |*nw*tie»' of hii 
profewion. But huitiatte leitem IimI laid a wtero haiwl ti|Mm him, and, 
while iio cured the jamrlnchmity. he Injaime uitlwr In ibe Fowniry'- 
Grammar tfehiHil, and gave Ida life in whnlarrhiii and the inihm*?*. 
Fuller, who had a geniuK for devwing mimt'n, eallnl him ihr 
Trausiator Geneml! in bin age,' and it ii fhuM ilml Im will !<*• r»* 
metnliered unto the end of time. An I have i«ud, ln» Inowlwlge of 
Greek and lAtin ww ftccurate and |mifonnd. Still rarer wn* }ii« 
knowledge of Bnglteh. be did mk |W>«*i«>wi> the tnet wn} 

simplidty of Nortt, He could not |m«lww womteifw! effren* by 
the ufte of a few ploin wonk, Hb waa tin; mnwitw not of fading, 
but of decoration. He loved ornament witli the ai^lmif of m 
'Ornamental age, atid h® fcriekefi out hw anthiw.wilh all the r»' 
'-80UK»e of KMmtethan IkiglWi. The cojieWoii mid r.!,ti«ajMw nf 
tiie clasaics were as ntdihing to him. He wee ala'ayw tti 

clotlie them in tto garb which tliey wight Imve vwrti laid iJwy 
been.'uot mete,, Engifehaieii, but ' ®wt«Mti« of- hb own ««, * Uhelkil 
; his^ oontempo»ri«, h® wan eager to fjicitu© hb own ahortwniilngii 

' ; ‘Ao«»rd% b' Ibis' Timpam' and laiteat of laliw,* bn' tnmm 

my pen, aot ■to alMed. jpiuMa toil to a rnmtm aiiii p«i«l»r **lik 
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Wlipwin, if 1 !mv<» aifitittn info n«e somo oitl wohIk, Ipt i< W 

aifribwtod to the lioi' of my rounfrpy lanffunn^': if fh«* wnloiwo i«' not w> 
<|mpim‘, (’oiicIkhI shhI knit tojfithor a« tho orii^na}!, loth f wan <<f !«' {timcnrt' 
and ilnrko: I not Ens:liHh«r ptery woitl aptly ? «'i*h nation hath 

m'yt'Ril inan<>r)», ypn, and foaran'n iS^piproppiaJp l»y thnaiwdioH.’ ^ 

' Ifirt phnm' jx lun-er affccto! ; • hw ntyk iw nwtht'i* nit'tui 

iior anti thiin far he the }fHJiG:Ha«e ttf cttitvetj- 

t»>n. TJiii 'rt'Ht nf the jiiiwo«tge w tin; H<nii)tie«l, (Titii'lntn. 

IltiUanti hati a nsttiiral love of tlie olti wonln iiinl {intverlw wlticli 

(lintitJUtiiHheti Itin aoi’titry lanfftwirtp. Hitt tteHktneerf aw seltlom 

coiK'iw tir knit to!i^ctlli'r,‘■awl Iiih tmiiHlaliointt thofiglt not apt to 

their orijrtmila, are apt enoujyfh to tlte langiiajje of their adoption. 

If he weldoin eehiKMl the noMud t»f Greek anti lAthi, he never miwed 

the Keiwe. iH>r tiid he fetir a coinjairtmnt tif hi« own work with the 

I'hitKHical When it was wtid that his vewioiw wen? ntd itt 

tu’wrd witli the Freneh or Ifalkt!, he knew that he waj< in tho 

right of jL ‘Like jw AlefUiatles wdd to«,ojR‘’-«-t!ju.H he wrote-- 

‘vittu^uf m*i‘ Kai tiKtuftfor, cV. itinlir iutrttiy i Mt »/o« 

hmrr tiir : e't'en m I wiy ; Find fjHilt and njM»re not ; l«it 

withal, rrad tia* iwigintt! Iwlier Iwfore you give Heytenee*' *ljet Ida 

own k»t Ik* applii’d to him, and he will not fail. Take, for nn^tafiee, 

a fainoiiH jaiKnage in tlte fifth laaik of lavy. winch" diwribw the 

Midvation of the t'?a|dto! fnan thy tiauk Here i« the Ijatiii, simple 

ami Htndghtforwanl : , ’ . . 

* . - " ' . ^ ^ . 

,4nM’fr4 mm frfrUierc, quHmi MU'nii Jummiii itt iumtmt iui*inarilH (tmtu 
ftiistinebtitnr, QntW rr* tuiuii fuit ; mtmi/ut’ ir/owowrc perow tiitirmmttMf 
r crrpitm rjteifm irirnmnaHte aptunti/mritt, rtr Mitt rurt-gim, 

«n»«# ad itrma trirria nrsm mdit. 

llutlainlV Rng!i«h, cloiw m it koe|»« to tiie text of livy, hi»» it« own 
iHjionr anti <iua!ity : 

‘Bm tlu»y Nitihi not wo mutpe the ireene’—thiM it miW' > •whlrli wew* 
OMjiwerftIrtI unto Jtimi, Jiml fi»r all the wamtie tif vlrtwali* wen" mmoHj imd mn 
kjllwi And Ihin It wax (hat wfufwl thriii all. F»r witli their {ftiulina ami 
JIatleifinK «r t Wir wingw, .V, Mmiiwtmhn thm* ytww lurfnn* h«l Wo t'nnaid, 
a right hardie am! iwliie warrlmirtwibt awaked. Who taking wraimn in hand, 
Mproiiily wfiht ftirilt lual raiiw4 the tvte 'withaii ki take artimi.' 

The i&igli«h liaa it idaiittam to whfcli llollttati very rawly tittaJua ; 
hut it i» nut it« pliHiinoBa nor ita perfect hamwy that gift# it • 
a character of ita own. In the inti pkiNik ammte the (wr mo 

Mhmrply, tlwt tlie rawler itt au'Wihle awitlte m I^MatilitM hitmuslf^ 
ikthl ti)e(i«hof admimlrfe in iiotii«dl and aeitwi it the eqtiivabnt of 
«r 'Wte t|;rrqiPiMi»--*a right ly|rdi® and nnhie warriourF' It i« l>y 
each touehea m- Ifili ut4 bf a Mfog tdf trhal ia muatcai in pimit,’ 

«. wlileit meter dMertod hini,. iii»l Mellii^'Ptidiiim^ Ilia effeeta.. ^ ' ' 
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fiulniir fvoiH a pt‘<iantic point nf virw b an '>f -riiiiiii.'nt. 

He wuK not jilwav!? content to «iv wiiat ijc h:t<i tn Hr 

<le%}ik'tl to turn a s^tatenient ak*nf- to pot >' ooh u. Hh' 
now iij that. write* f'Ut'toi'iiii'. 'fto' -iirr hr 

wuy.s Iloilanii; *1 haven't up on re*{, ^-oinr ish.O 'v,ll .n u. Hi. 

> ■ • - .s<,inr,'»f are entllei*.*. In a i‘insfle irr ntrfckf» 

avii contcm|wrf*r)-. . * 

‘ Ri'injl luwt t*f all It* fhtn-iv ai(4 < fiirFi ir, I'l' »» ritri., 

‘htMlevidt'd lii« rriw** in<« llint* nrtalf.tn'OTj r«t i*'f**k. i»n>! inir 

fourt', Jit wil, Bnrtfti'fwii, Hiitm'r, ,*;nin»’n and ' 

From thk the Iasi tirop of kiiiti aiisicrii) i- Mju.'i /r.i, Vu.i y>n 
can hear Yospasian riolinir with his friemis whrit HolUmI uritos 

irivsn ettis'iHlinsriy hts* wns Jti skujf*, «.iul litnw* wi skurrili' soid lihlij, Ihut }(•’ 
t'ouiil ultJ «ti iiuu’li IK* fi)rtir»nr> wunis of ntwmilnf. ,ltnl |<'J llo’t-r 
riitht plciwmt M his 

In HMCh tcnns iw ^hwe might Halw-lai* ha^'c »’t«m|ss4ri| thr 
lives of, the Ilotnaji KmjHTtjrs. K-ttia'IlcHt in tojo; ami moirmont 
as ia the HmimiiHA in s»mie n'siwets his /Vt«,v m IhtU.tutJi 
nmterpicce The tliffieuSty of this cnterpriw wa* Jar grcaicr. Jf 
the olwtocle in the way of a fiiniiliar remiering imghf hutr Htn'nMtii 
in.su|>crabk\ Ifoliand hiw easily aurmowitetl if. He !u».* thawisf ihe 
frigiil original at the tire of his roroantic kaniter. * rsirrwh 
ho), remember you are hut a alnHJmaker. am! then-fore innlilh- no 
higher I wlviHe you»llmii with «h«a’»i.' Tin- inerr Sirtnh larnw ' 
you IpiguoH away from A-jjeiUw atiil the «*luwmuker whom he l«mh' 
i®ok to hi« hwt, jujjI roinimis you of the tmth tliK*! Hi»lla»»4, like •* 
the old painterm, pjtt the noWwt of hw »nd Honwn* tiih* 

doublet nml ho|;te. 

Ifia injhsMtry Wiw univenedly applumhil. He fobm 

with aa little t*>il aw otlwr men giro u* the wrilijjg of ||»mph!ei#- 
The two largest of hk works ar® aepamted by m Imro y«ir. !( was 
said that he wrot^ tlie whide of PltitMvh'# wiili m» jam 

a lujii which bemme mythic^. ‘It tieemwl that ho Iwiitiwl rory 
lightly on the Nab thereof,* Puller, ‘ihmigti wi%hiHy omwgh 
in anothjir aenae, perfonaiag not aliglitly bjit* wdWiy what hr 
- mMiertook.’ , Fulleri with hto iwiad gowl pMta hk «}**«♦ 
the truth. ^ St was the wlidityiOf llolland'i wthieveiiKml, *»l it** 
extent,' which wte remarikiible,. , Hi* itMiaurtiy wa* Jilwtiys well 
directed.'" Few writore itaro.efer lept m coiwktefllrrt ** Wfh ■ ' 

^ ley^'bf excellence. Ht wae.^Finii^r liithi «irt of willn^^ lib 
■/■'narmtiTe lefer &pi .'hife' iii%iii}iMt know* im fkilum Hi* kyte ‘ 

, ^ was apt ahke,fbr ,,hfet«wy.0r j^teeHoii. Atid if fee tiW, 'not . . ' 
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rfjtrc-i'tif it) Kjjtflifjli tiir f»mw nf Livy and 1 ‘hitan’h, rtf' Smiunin? 
iitid riiny, !i»* left utr a si>f <if variatutw u|i«n aiw’k’nf umlivt;-. 
to wliiflt Mt' %iii!iy witlv an indepeiHk'sit anil nnailoyi'il 

pk’u>nm * ' t , 

* .loini Fiiirio’s MimOiitf UK hitkh a 'idtu’e kparl. Thi'i tnui4:iti»i 
liad » tiio rtinitiiuriit rtf Xorth nor the sclinlaivliilt o! 
Hiiilaiiil. fle'hrumxlil to hitt t«i>ik Omt whirh neitlier the one 
nor tile other of these uiasterH jiosK'SfH-'d-ii furious tmitaf'V, wtiieii 
WHS ail his own. He kas of the stilJf whereof jH'ihuits are inaik*. 
He tieliuhteti in eceetitririty and extmvusanet*. His prefiiees are 
niasterpieces <jf ;H»mp aiwl deconrfyou. Asking in a hreMtldew 
refrain. ‘ Maihime, ttow <ln I tlatter yowl* ht* oxhauste the liMiguaRe 
of ailiilation, until at hwt he fallM Iwck u|m»h eiwtatk’ rt'iK'tithiiw. 
He iledieati'H the first Itook of his *to the Kitrht 

Hnnunruiih* jny iRrst-hest lkuu.’»iwi»>rt«.' ami inusfoHiwt honoriii 
iiStiiieH, Lurie rounkwe of ih'dfoni ; amt» liir liest' juosi loved- 
loving tuulher Ijrdy llurringtoii.’ He {days upon wnjrds; he 
lets sound take the place of setiw; he erdtivatiH tdlitenilion, uml 
pleitiis guilty jirke of the Freiieh jargon.' A plain siihplieity 
is iH'vottd his mufh : he fetches Ids frequent iinsigw fnmi afar. He 
ilw’Umjs that lit his translation he serves tuitjw Vufran, tojiiitehet 
this Minerva fnnn that jHidter’s higge braiite.* When he out* 


ton? you, .‘iaw 


tnen' ,js atwiiys iiH»re oi raunntn tn nis iwiringttnin 01 ttoio* 
les, 

Ifjwn his version of i^lontaigne's Kmm» he rahaustn! his gifts 
luvislwl Jus knnperament.. lie hivwi wowis Cur their ow»» 
,!s with' II love which Montaiiroe wottW nut iiaw aiuiruMriatal. atid 


y remhTfd 
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by ‘j»ert and cockei’ Hie 'jirkc of tin’ Fma'li j.ir);nn. airradv 
mentione*!, w evident in wueh ftorrowed wfir>i.« * tio(;nii;n-r; 
'entrecnidjinre.' ‘ friiwdiw- ' and *imgi»r«liiet’; Iff w .%« f-.o.l <«, 
Montwig’no binwelf of proTorbiid pbnw.H. *! will buu' ih»»i.t4» 
give Plutareii a Iwb Hpon-mitiw own. lip’ luw pr»'vi>.4'i^ ihr h-irtie 
senne and sound tti< the Fanjclt ‘Jr n «></ rtupini,- 

<\ PMurtfm' mr mmi ««.' And, though the niefiii'imi n <'i,,uuod. 
*he hath IhmI the canv)w‘ta« who should «»> ' ite hath h.id the 
aaek’lia an escellent mateirfwf owro tAomr oV n>-; it 

term' It will tw wn that Florin's nii’llusl »«s tivitln-r ,)tot not 
accurate. lie made no attempt to suppreiw* hiiuself w we arr told 
a good translator Hhtwdd. Tlie n-'mler never hirgeta that ' iTwilute 
John FloritF in haiking out fwjm the iMge tis well tw '^toniaigiM’, 
He itt often inamirate, tmti not wldoro he rni.ws the jmint. Itui 
comi«irc Ms version witlr' ikiiwt’a, and >iu» will not hr**n,ai- i,» 
give the pidni to Fterio. i’ottoitV irawhiiriitn is a *HnnHl smd 
scholarly piet’e of work; FlorioV is a living 

The translations in verve rawk* in the age of F!i*4dH'tlr n».»f not 
be coMparal with the tniiwlatimis in Fnr^hvir inferiHiii.v 

there are many plain renaonK, tioly a jH»rt a*» wndcr in iMiHihrr 
tongue 4he wdrka of a |roet, and evim a jswd cannot a ju»l 

interpretation. Bedween one hingnaiitr ami amiihrr tltrrr art! 
obstacles oT metre and styl^, of tem|a?r wnl mtwic, whirh an* 
often inwiperable. Mordotei*, in ttw aiateenlli rontiMy , the tritr<S'' 
latin^ of prose was gofemeii by «> wfcnp a nmvrirlion. that mere 
jbumoymen wulil attempt a iteiirate task witi»iii rwiifng «!.»' 


spicuous failure. Tlie secret of verse could ntit be lira* issadt 
imparteri, and much that won the appnmU of its own I4»e apjwars 
to US the saddest of doggerel The enterpriw} *m jn*t furtlrrr 
hampered by a vain love of mpetnmml An age wiilcb,de»«r*xl i«> 
leave nothin® antried did ite Imst to Intrwluw tint heammcicr into 
KtigUsh verae, and, a* Veifil and OvM’«oiii|JOi«l liiclr {Snuos in 
hexameters, It seemed proper to some tnmaliitor* to fidlnw an 
alien example. ABchaai Iw^ the conlrtireiwy liolh by pr«iii» 
and precept, la bla TtmqpkMm^ lie gave tlt®»ireriil wimi? pwrr 
specimens of Hie kind. The exerdbe of monte in® wwity way kwh 
the lines which follow ; 

What tolng wmato Md rust' ew^iirw ten * wlil% 

: 'BA, wrb^'stop and food, idiMm <Mt^ Apdte. *' 

Hte ;hetler hhf pmcli®®., if® 'ittmteMd Hi* ■ 

lk}gli»h^hexaiMte».^iM»^ timo te wfbt* ii,„ mmm. , 
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fxiutuii'HHi. stid }h% ‘doth rather hulte and linblc Ih.tti run 
Mnnthlv in an Kiijirlifili t.nng.' The que-^tiniJ, onot* |wwe(}. wah !u»tiy 
dl'hatrtl ihdrit’l Uarvey wiithed nn other epitiiph f!wu thin ; ‘ (he 
inyent*'>r of tlfe hesaniefer.' S|>enHt.*r |»an; Ihsrvey amrwidy 

H|!{)n»v:d. anti Xasin*, of crmtHe, hM»k'thc olher ttide, 'The Hexit- 
int'ftT lie, with exwJk’iit wnw., ‘I arant to in? a aindk*- 

nutti ofuti iTiiru’h'iJt lioHfe is* many un Knalkh twaceri; yet thin 
dyine of cmm hot* caiinnt thrive in.' Time htvw proved the jiirttiee 
of Nanlir n opinion. The exjMwiimnjtl of S|K'!»wr am! Harvey were 
loijp niiice fnrjrotten, and tlnvne who Verait’aiid Ovid into 

their own fiHwnrpa nre pemc»nlj«nwl»on!y iw cnriiwilie**. 

By far tlie lirawt of them wiw Eiefmriti 8tfMiyhnwt, who, in 
I'lHi’, jnd>!i.«hed ’the First Fourt* Btxikes of Virgil hi« Aeiteis 
traiiHlated intoo Englisli lieroieal ven»|0 Whether he wrote in 
prose or vitm*. lie Hiirpikised in atfantaf'lie emnitrk'ity the vainest* 
of ins eonteniporuries, Xever wan there % HtnuiKer mixtnre of 
I'RHfiintiT and slanji tiiHii is Pi Iw* found in his work, liw eritieirtin 
h his own atnl expriwei! in !ii« own terms. The vem*s nf Knnitw, 
ho Htiys, ‘Hiivm»|r siKimwhiit nappy of thee npiifltoP’ and Iwfeliiwes 
him with Honwe. .fuvenal and Peraitw mimiijj a ‘raWoimmt of 
cheiile fhades,' Verjktil, on the hand. ' fi*r his |awndiw«.t style, 
and miitelikisHe atntfe doth tear® titec prtek ami priee atnmij? a! 
thee Homan Ihkits.' He deelarea tha.k *f »«y htshi th'at Thaw'* 
•versinn liglttemHl Ids ont#rpri«o, they ‘ are alfiiijatiathof in a wrrmg 
b«.' He otfers to go over Hhsw Inaiks agniu and givt? them f%new 
• U«ery, wliich shall neither ‘jet with Mr Phaer his knigiw, ne yeeT 
liee ehwi with this a}»|»aniik‘ wherewitlt at tliia ptwent they worn 
furth atyml.' Iiidiwl, ho wiske* light of hk klwar. Wawr kaik 
fifteen days kt ttwiakte the fourth hook. He * Imddiwi np ' hk in 
ten. .fml fjr this ho iwka no pniiae but lawlon, adding, ehanteter- 
wticaUy, that ‘forelittiing hitclufa whelp blyml puppies.' Ihit, 
though he wiwted mrt Ida time, he did nothing al haphtusiml. He 
«iw)«m'k hw^thmjry of the hexameter with ,pxmt eaw, anil give* 
every' ayllahk* it« pro|>ef ipiantity, varying it# length mmnliivg to 
it« lormlniition a«d to the conaowant or vowel whieli foltowa.ii 
Hit Ifilmur is hiai Even If hk theory were i«Iti»kiiye,it would 
sot M.ve iiii fcrwTm from ridicttle. ■' . ; ,* ''' 

Yet, alwunt n« it k, Bteiiyhurst'a- k wdHli ©jtaimkatlon,. 
It la* a wojit inhieh owe# no delg. to iwiythliig'ikfe to Ik aiithor'i 
perverted Ingcmiity. Oight^piphy^ rnetn^ >(iK»kd are eaeli 
itmlqiM. StotiyhOTBi aimed, not, vmtAf al'S new proMxly, Iwl at 
*a**©wTiiiigniig6, ; He injwitod s|Mboli» 

’ t\ ly. , m, L- ' '' ■ ^ ’T, SI ■ ' 
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winch ynn Ciinnot match eWwhcrc in litcnuinc. ^V!,hi run hc 
make of «ncii lities as tlnw : 

TIh'W itawH t!»*yw> fabhaiin wjJli *■««? wisf j-'H’nf «l■*<•^ 

X*w «lf>p they r»yw' Stn«tl|' *■*'’*' itiiln>fc'« 

Of riifft* rnfTi' Mnarinjr, nipiitt harf»< with trrnw 

With jw'iili* iHwili* rainpiiiffi wifh llnufk lh’»a<’l* ■< tiiiKnli-ijitfr 

Not content with these iihmiem’s of wnnnl he itooiitei! «1)4f 
^ / ever new wnnls wcnwl UHcfnl/ur his puffnine. "Miilivi 'h hntnmiuk*. 
‘ffredelye Uihkil,’ 'smacklye Wlw-r i\m', •Unu'hrrnu** h.Ovlu't’- 
tliese are u few t»f his false coins, .\iitl hr u-ts! thr v4tn<h 

wus iiMwlern in his tiay for tin' iiiter|>n.'taUou of nitliont 

scruple or siiame. lina^timi ijneon of rartitAce, a^kinkj in 

fury: ‘hIihII u stranger give me the slaiii{siin' ' WjOi an equal 
^amfcempt of fitnens he rtliuiers hMpitium !o }'a!t«s'k'H 

Inn,’ and so pleased |s he with ‘Sa»rbtrn warning, for the tilow 
hefoKJ ^the W{>rd. that Im mhi's jt with no Ih'IUt rx-rtiHo ihaii 
inmutuMf ami, in another place, he is guilt) »f 'S'arlstn* Hrnil*hlittg' 
without any excuse at all. As little did he Iwsitale P't nuar the 
epic dignity of Vergil with the popular provcrlw of every da), 
such {«i ‘in straw there hirkelh some pad.' <v ' m wild ,»« a 
hare.’ Ami, Iwsing Ixmnd in the chains of the hexameter, he 
distorts tlie onier of the wonls oiit irf all wmhliMuv Ui Knglish, 
until his veraioii i« wholly wnintolligihle without the friendly* 
aid pf the ijitin. Yet Ida .nwMatnnw ineongndti<» plewd the 
■fcoste of Ida time. Ilurvey is proud to have luvcn iinilaiivil hy ^ 
‘learned JiSr Shutyliuwt’; ami Phacr fell, that this 'tlmtsouicall 
hulfe smifle ’ ndght rise. Uichard t'arew meinioos him in iln- 
same hrcjtth with Sir Philip .Sidney, .and Francis .’tieivc.s dPw him 
without disapproval. But critics there were who «:cw llmjugli his 
pretence. Naahe, above all, ratexl him al a pro|j«>r ' taluc ; ami 
Barnab© lUcb di^J him ample jwstiee in few words , 'Among other 
Fictions/ says Kch,'‘he tooke ujwn Idm to translate and 

• Btript him out of a Velvet gowne into a Fmitca i%mhsmA of » Isdin 
Heroicall ?cr«c into an English riffe raffe.’ Tljt' iptwtimt «if ib*; 

- English hexameter has .tw^ved a Stml answer, ami, /nr us. Hliuiy* 
hurat is butan episotle in .the history of literature. Awl wj»t an 
, episode 1 His wary gravity uiakat him tlie moro Imlimms, ml h» 

■' / ^ ;;; , only pupils aw Charles Cotton, Thomiw Alwxfndw 

... Mcliffe and the other writora of b«fl*s|<ju»h 
' 'v,''":. ; fo Stanyhurst, Thoum* Pbitor '•mm m iwifoiHewit «»m|»etitor. ' 
But he Jiad.^ei^oyea tweotyyw of Jam®, betore^, «tei>yJiii|«t>, ' 

• ••' ' 
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m 

vernioii wa-' ainl mnmrttfarily he 

>;urvin!<I tlir aliMini nf tin? lifSaiHHiT in tin* >'’i hi*' 

fuiini»jtoi-ari»'?>, \V<.*ltl*e hi** 'HKmt kMllant ^rr^^v. ;«mI 

ciijHiwM «i> an to prote ‘tin’ of mir 

to'm’pivi' iIh- Ih"^! ft>rnu'*rtf fhr pmof firfirinit 

lliiHT w;o' ny port, !unl vvry ill fkiilrd io pn'wottt fhi* iH’.oity of 
W'l’cil ill iitfm*. A>i Aritliony a Winnl •lay-, ia- ‘a 

jH'iMin of u mutahk' rniii*!,' who !»«i*lirfr«i lii« nni'a* to tnati} ylmlioH. 
I'ilmati'il at tUfonl, he hiiv. Vrote a «orK <>/ ffic Aofiir* 

ft/ Writts iuhI jmwnUy aJtnpt^'il nntJiriiH* hin prufe-'Mion. In 
hrief, tnnwiiithm wtw hi« piL^tltne, wmI, dniibllew*. hit* knowledge 
of the he(i!in«; art wa#* |mifmin«k*r tiiait Inn ls>«»»1e<l|te of l'’»s'}i»h 
or liifin. llifi tVrt/f7, cui«{HM<e4 in iint^ of fonrteeti nylhihlrf, like 
tiohliiajV (h'itf anti tlH»|»nianV ifumfr, t|t'ver alwvr a f.u'ile 
nMHlitHTh.i.. The trandator eondi^nt!> -aeritterx ta.-te umi i<rtt.**o to* 
the ilemantif* of rime, and mix»!H in a kim^of fatniliar jiuKh* the 
tttafelimw'.** of the original fiven in the mre pa.j'Hju'r?* 'Hhieh 
»3ki»ljiy Home moveinent ujul ♦■neruj. h<' tle*teend« Mjddeidi n|H»n 
the wroiij^ wi»n|, ami netn the reader on hin yiiinni. Here, for 
iuHtanee. in hiti renderim: of the erlettntt«*»l limes**, ,lfo»wfru»M 
hum'-mhuH tHtjtw, ete., in (hv hmrfJi U'H»k : • 

A matwler trasllj* ifn-af, f«r every irffime her earkur , 

lijffce WHintn’r leerijiic eier rhe linth, !ik«' mmitier harekni**® emo’r, • • 
•Itylte nwaWr Iminw**** and tninttbro whe » mdntmn** ihing t«» nfieftke; 

At initlnifriit fourth wlie (lier* and iiuiler duule tier wnmde duth ®*jnei|l.e. 

• If*the ftwt two iimw niight {kwh imiHter. no word wui Im nuitl it? 
defence of the «itl»cn». With the woni lliintr dwwnfe 

into Imtijtw, and the iKMt that can Ite isiid for hitir fe that, while 
StimyhurHt alvniya k*tM Ida nmuoti #tn, l*iiiier ii» WiaietiiiHw teuii*. 

riH* loved *»r al! tfu* iiiieh'Ut waa ttvi«i, w)i»«*e 

hu’ity if* atU'Hted by ijumy fnmrhitiimH of earyitift w*irtlf. The flrrt 
terHion in point of date in Titr FtihU- tt/Umf tyttimi uf SnirtMU*, 
tmiidnktf imtr »>/ huf in intu Euf/li/itk murni rtrmw 

kif I'erj/ fdrnmntr hi mk. Thia wa» hdiowwl, five yeaw h»t«iP, by 
thtf flr«t iHiition «*f Arilinr Ooldinif'a work t'lfalS), of which iMorti 
will la? wdtl firm'iitly. Iti iM7» <feor)it5e l^iHbertile priMliHi Tfm 
Bm,tpmU Fpijtfits n/ tke ktttm’d Pmi Fiddim JV!«wt», 

wwi, hi ift"?, thea' canne friwi the jwwa* tw« vm&tm of OriVI kit • 
laivAirr lliw»,/*ie nf whkh'ia.tli,# wnilt ttfUionwia ITndeP' 

tkiwtie, to whom, alan, we tine ff'idork of IldlotloriMw 

Marlowe Hie Eitffim into ^rito®4 ' ccwpleta, and Hwin® 

, •CSfcpwiiii, in iMtS, iiwhlwhetl 'nsf 
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for hh 3/wfr(W PhUomphti, ninl hi* nmoroo^ hr 

'frMM wiw Mnjrlwbt**! by f'htm’hyanl iml i- lir iiniiuiit 
gave proof of hi? nkill in a livpiy of Ofi*/ /f.'ri«o 

phrofiihu*. Tlio naust* of fh'iii's jwpnlarity i-* io<» for fn m’j'K, 
JlewuHjm flitcwnt giiWf W» thfiirrt'k ami Uhju.u) on th. 
and he funtyietl the iK»et‘< with theim'. wrntiiiirji! .md ..dinHi-ni, i »f 
ail the traiwlatbiw, by far the nimf fatnon* Srtloir fh.S.inH'-* 
rendering tif the .Vrf»i«wr/*ihwA The first t'slifiou ‘ I '>''>’>* contiuiM'd 
but four iMMikfS. In lahr, th^ w«rk wm« rtmiplrfr. If is de-wrilnst 
on the title-page as ‘a worke very plms-Mint aiid drlrnaltK', and 
a Htern rtmplet wtirns the reader aguinst frirolsij 

With and indifrnipnf. fhj« work n»n»i fw* r»'4, 

Fur tds U\ fhr n'mlrr if •fand't i<» •wsdl •l.-'iwl 

Gokliiig'H raotiw, in tntih, wn?* ai«»n’ suspirion Hh W'*rk ww 

‘ ploiujjimit and dektet|iWe‘ by uceideiit He wished t«i iinpriiie the 

ocwwioii Iwfore all thiugh. In a hrtjg epirtlr. .«hlre.H.*<»’4 t*t Ihdw'ri 

wl of Ijeiccater, he clearly sets forth his pnrisHe. There t** nn 

fablo rf Ovid which not make for edifteation. Tor ' 

* . » 

In faille Hnt««t wyght ifer Fwt »in*«li« eiiKrTsi*# 

Till! watim's ef amhilhnt and joirtlifttl • 

And a Httlo ingenuity will htUirifret ever) lw«4 in » (M'iw niontt 
4 K»fitabl<f 'to the MMuier, ’|1iat Ovitl «wl hi# Itennw were 
he confessw with r<^|t«t,atwi taken heart in the nrftifelioini that ihe/ 
maysall be reduceil * tofi ryght of (’hristlan law,* In the spirit, 
ho hoiKM that the Hiniple sort of rcjoler will not In* nffi’iiNiwi wfo'n 
he ween the heathen iiatno# of feigwa! g»«is in llm IsaA.and asmiroi" 
him that everydiviiig wight, high and hm. rich and jwa<r. mauler and 
slave, man! and wife, simple and brave, yMwng ainl «>ld, g«Ms| ««d Iwl, 
wise afwl foolish, lout and imn»e*l uwin, shall sr* hi# i||)i»lr iwtate, 
words, thoughts aud deeds in tJbb mimw. Jt i# a fodd ekija of 
uuiveimlity, which Ofid himself would not bnve ntaide. Hut it 
"wM in tune with the tempor of tim ami, dotibll 4 *w, adilwl to 
the popularity of the worit. * 

The chief characteristic of the traw*h»tli»n is its cveniwwa It 
new falls below or rises above a certeiw level 'flie craltninw'i- 
ship is neiriter slovenly ,nor dirtiiiguiahetl The wifraiive flow# 

, througli its oasyUannel without the swmlhwl ihtieh of i»item»pth#ii. 
In, other, ,words, the style M tafi4 iueM. end * The 

aniiOT It never e poefe‘iiiwi';tteyef. a liblilt.' You itity rwrf hfe 
melHflaoui Mnee wltih etraM^ df.tlie eaiW' idwpte'i^eaaitroithkii 
^ 'the original .'Strih^'ind «pif|,i»Wi beftwid dohlifif k.. 
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comjMiMM. and iu‘ wwfly rh<w a to tmn*«litto lin luaiir nn 
ilnuund ujhhi (!h' qualitiw ht* did not iwm’jtH. JIm rhoM‘;t nst'tri', 
toft, vt-n :i{it f^r condiinouH iiarsativt*-- -thf long lim* of fotirfci/ti 
fiyiiahk’s. and ft not »trangc*tliat ids fO!it«»i}'Kirark\K l«*.Hniwfd 
ii}»n liini flu'ir high H|»|irovii|. IhittoBiyun paid Idin no niorf than 
liin d»w*w!R‘ti !m» desiTilwd liiin jia ‘in tranj^ktinn wry rleunr and 
viTV fail iduHt* answering Idf* author's intciif.' Ik’ won tlir rare 
and diffictUt |tndsc of ThomsH XhhIk*, and lio was Inni*iurrd iiy 
ShakwjHrarc, who diti not diwkiii tc* lw>rTow of hk va’wi's. The 
lines which follow will n*caM to cvci^-one a Ci’kdsmkd }<asHngo in 
7Vw’ TrmiH'nt : ^ 

Yf! Ayo's nnii wliitlw: yi* IJlvwi nf lliilii, ©f Bwaikr**. of atom*, 

Of Htttodiinr Lrtki’H, »n»l t»f the Night jr» 

And <lold!ne:waH hy in» means a man of one flo Oinied 

kiitin and French into Fiiglkh with wpwf facility. Had if tiof hren , 
for Ifoliiuid. !)r inighf jndiy haw iwn nalltsl the ‘TranHlator 
fhnicr.dl iti lik ace.' A friend of Sir P!iili|> Shiney, ho eoiypteted 
that |KM‘t's inoHlation of He Momuy’s ll’oto'A’e eoneerndor t^o' 
tn^iPtfrm' n/ fkt'J ‘hr iniitiH fMifitm), To him we rjwe our Earliest 
and Ih'.sI version of t'aesar’s (itiffir irnr (lath*). iH'sidw Thr 
iihmttfrmrnfr n/ (hr Hintarttii »/ TiV(ttt$ PftmpAtu, tfttfArmi 
miti irriKrn in thr iunff fojf th*' /inmtM ffi/ffmwffmpkrr 

./nsfdi n!.'»7»0, sevenil wi»rfc« Imnslattsi from iklviii' and t|R\ 
Jfartii tiwi Martini lUmmrim^ wi*ittrtt in FrrHrit (h/ 
M. /lamM/ft l.'iPfili. In brief, he trioil liw Imtid ut many 

eiitiwpriww and Idled in none, and Webbe'a iwnegyrie might utllJ 
HtJiiid for hw ci»ita|>h : 

F«r which (infutkiMM «iw»ly nar Chwmlify hath gwiitlj' t« ttyv« tlodi 
j }nujk(»*t: m for him which hath tiilten without wwing, I w»w!flng 

m >'<*t iti«i«"faliir»f(!y, iwul is mhlirhsl without mwietjf hy lil« iHiotliiimii lulswri* 

Ui jirofU dii* linfioit nnd miwocIw in all kind «»f gooct learning. 

Tinnigh ( Ivid and Vergil were the favouriteK,^ the other {wets 
werti by no inetinH neglw’lwl, .Another reign «aw the com|iletio» 
of ChapiimljV vigorous and foltlifitl fitmirr, which should 

never have dtaphjetHh Init he fmbikhei! a tranahstkm <»f seven 
iKMika of in iAtiH, and a wowl itiuat be mid here of hi« 

ijdendid addevemeiih To tin full Jwatitje to Wiapiiyini'a work' a 
contiMuofia rewiitig ia neceaaary. it tthineii leto br%hlly in koktetl 
laiweigeM th»ti iii'ita w{ioi|« wiritoe, tkrteni. anti bimiiKhcwl, Hko Ihe*" 
thbhi of Achillea. ■ ■ It^w a peet*# echo ef a iwtl— loud aiui Isold. 
Jiwtly, may the wnne intltdfe&e 'be^gntob^ €ha|»ri«i« which he 
^ f eild'oWra f«r ilower t ,__,:he ‘mart,, itol'b©® read for a few iyiw ■ 
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with le{lve^^ tunic<5 onT caprirhitnif^ly in hut 

thmijxhvnt. the whnk> drift, weight. hjuI b-ich* of hi- workiM set 
l>cf«re t!ie appreiwive’eyci* <if hit*. jiitk't'..' Then --hfill we penTr'.e 
the true merit uf tlmpnian’s m:i.‘t»er}Ht'ee. Knnn rnci to »i!.| it 

gives*'i>rouf (if an ab>mi<it!yjJife, n qnsfndiU'.!*-- I'ner-^:,*.. There i' .» 

grandeur and Hjiirit in f’hapmaiiV remk-rtu*', not mtui.nla ifn- 
original 'of all iMHjkvf* exkmt in all kind-^ the tir-t .tml (*» rhe 
long, swinging Hiu' of fourteen syUuides, eie»M'tj lor t!ir /h.n/, is 
the fairest repre-seiitotive of tlkmier's in;yi'f>tir lir\iutti trrs. and it 
is matter for wgnT that i'hapinan preferred the hemie.d di-tich 
in his rendering of the ( hh/sufj/. Moreoiier, J‘iMpni,*ti elomed m 
!«irantage over his fellows in that he tr.tnslti^si Its aiuh<»r witinoit 
a Frcneh or Lafiii interiim!i,m*. ilis knowkslce of tlreek wsrs not 
imiieecahle. Kfrors due to i 0 mnmee or lonste are lun infrequent, 
nor need they «nso w stfqprise,^if it he true, a- he asserl.s. that hi* 
traiiskteil the hwt twelve bxiks in tiftwii wwks \s hitle nei,’«! 
they incur «»»r eensun*. If rhapiiwn, t)»e •udiohir, 
iMxhIeif, {'liapman, the wsw ever awake, and hi# irrsion of 
Ilimier. will ever remain one among the ime*fer|uw'i> of his age 
and comttry. 

In ids prefeew, he vimlieutew tmlh Hinnefand hinnwdf fr**ifi the 
detection of enewtcH, Admitting proudly that his nianner of 
writing i» tfiirrtt fecht,tt*‘d, nm it wertv Iwyoml «»,' In* defemk, as 
well he may, hw * varietie of new wwricA,' .If * wy w mtiiw.v langimgo' 
were an iwura*,' wya he, *he«B w««Id thanko me fur enriehitig himT 
C’haucer hswi more new wonls than any man sinw him nwl devtiu?. 
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And, ready m !»e waa, hi his 'hamdewH? awl pi«ii« studie.' 
to eataera the fHdiciee and wiwtoms of hb enemies, at no more 
value than a in««ty nut, It® wa* readier still in chaiintlim the fame 
of Homer, eapecially agaiiift the *»wdt‘'hHwl .-w’mljiger* and his 
‘pdsied dimiiniathin.’ He did nut k^little ilw fw»|ity uf thr 
Ammti, but, with |wafeet tmtit, deelunwl tbai linmerV 
were 'writ fttnn a fr« farie/ Ver^l’a otil of a '«iiir*ily, lalafriotw, 
and altogetljer imttatnri® apirit.’’ In brief, he wa# Iriyai alihif in 
^connnentary ami interpretation, and, a« he hailwl limner ’the 
lMn« of Poet«; so he himedf'inay Jually be atrimbtlw* iifimti 
of poetical,. traiwlatoiu ‘ But-eiwi ho JumI hte torimwwra. In 
,, Wt Thomae P«rfo^ gaw.'to what he call# Tkt ifnmmt, n/ 
Eomers For*#, HI k ondMpm., iii4,4« , 


Sv/-iYsfrr am/ Hariap'tm 


«s 




l.'Hi, Arthnr Hall. .M.I*. for (Imntham, fraiwlahni ton lnntk?* of tftr 
fin* Fronoh. t»f I loraro, Thomas lltwif FiSK'iF^hri! 

;umJ fSf tKif-ir.H: Marlowe tuniod a of Funm into blank 

ver«e: ainl Twimlhy KeiulallV • I'oa stinl 

l**77>^M're Kuthm-il not of^wiimiry sMsilirirw and partienliirly from 
Martial The tiefiriency hi < Jreelc ihiinia, a.** liu--* U'*»>n ftaid, w made 
u|i fur Iw iPiitily ver^^ionH nf Smwri. anti there wax i»t» rra.-<»tji why 
an Knylixhiiian »’f the (tixlwnth century, who had imt ftu* aiieient 
titnicue.'t, shtmlt! htive'lMvii ileprivinl of a fair kmiwletlut* of the 
(»reek and Litin ihr’Ih. • * 

Of motiern there ia nut an Imig n hiU* t4i tell ihinte wan 
unfciwwn, and Fetrareh waa rewnfcal fur the imwt |i«rl atirwfp- 
titimialy tmder the tnunea of hl« tratialaturM. 'Tlie ntuat widely mid 
of them id! w;!x On Hartiia, atyled hy tiahriel Ifnrrey * the Tnwnirj* 
uf llnnianify and the.leweil of Oiyinity.%'huae /HHfn' und 

W<frkr.i wen* traiixlateti into rinieil t!e«i.x%jlah!e verae hy .ioxinni 
Sylveater J’lHd - d). The ja»|iuhirify which thia verfioii enjuyetl 
ia not eaaily infellipihle. nn«i the fiiet Ihsd Miltun Hoiitflit* theifin 
WMiMf aurt of hja|nnition in n*>t enungh to temi»t ii 4n<»}em 
enrinaity. TjtwtV mwterjMW fmiiid two IwiHalafum in l-Mwwrd 
Fiurfini: and Hielnml t.’arew, and Sir »hdm Haringtoa, at the WtMt 
«f t'ineen F.h'ittilHdh, nmtle a verKion of AritwfoV Urkimh Fumm> 
(irihitin eight 4ine<t atotneaa. Ilia tmtwhithm, like theutther verae 
• tranahitiuiw uf the time^ diajiinya «« and*linidity witlmnt <tW~ 
tiiH'tion. ita nijdd lunrae knuwa neitlier cheek n«r variety, lia 
a|yle ia mthcr*fan»i!iiir than diginliei'k anil llariiigton erw like 
Stanyhiirnt in the uae of nimltsra alawf. Such linw aa 

Tlwy lerike them ta « fort, with aiwii amiitl tiwwnre, 

Aim! in »» .HrarlarniW wanning they tint! leiwniip, 

«»gge«it tlu* IwrlMtrOm of the Harharoua liaringtun, 

moreuver, eudHdlinhed hiK test with a wet of noten, in which he 
extulw hi** fanuli and hit* friendit, In brief, he wa» a }ii*dant and a 
courtier, whd tiMik to !etl«r» iw a {irattliat'i! them iifler 

the fiwhion of hin kind. In a ehimieterfelie jirefii4», he tlefcndwl 
the cmft the jioet, hi» ehtiwn aiillmr, i«mI Iiw own enter|)ri»o. 
Though the mifl, m he knew well '««ottgb| ii«wW qo »t|wl<isp> he 
eonid not refhi'm fmiti hreaking a laiiee witbi Ihitteiihaiw, whtiiw 
trwitiwj ' iipil m*en% ^n pubUshed, «tttl wlw had withheld th® 

* high and *«|wrnato«l «f maker Ihro more liia»«lat«tu ' In 
hb defence uf AritNdo* Ha^nglciii . i^piwKib ,tu ntithurity tutd to 
.a^uikI munik, Tlie^llattwa 'PGMid»"fl<i|»/hl« femaafalur, futiuwa the 


rales of Arwlotle. More than fliii*. he folhtvrx VeJX!! wiih a nt 
Meiitv, ‘Yirpll extolietl Aetaw to pleaM' AuL'n-ttii' . Ariu'-tM 
pniyseth ko^wo to the honour of the hoH«* of At. -I iluo 

«ot*Ak'ina lavuile Btt«ero. b.?< I.«.hi>-lH'irai1e4 Aeta-a- i ft k (‘l.-ur, 
thercfTirc, that Ariosto ^huuh| share the coDiiHon t tilee} "f V'.Ti,r,)l. 
Indeed, he may claim a higfter praW, there in lAnnd 

in luH many writings {wssages of which AYrgil w.i.« in«„| ^ i1 .h ^iu-'n 
a« the Christian tlemeawmr of f'barlenuwne in the 1 Uh and 
the amvershni of Itogero to ( 1iri'»fi;*ii faklt in flie J I 't. }Jrietl>, 
Haringtou tret^ts Vergil tJohiiug trw*U'*{ ihid, und rritrmiis 
him, ill sorrow rather than in anaer. for his inei it.d>!» jetir uiinni. 
As for the lueiiiion of himseri'’ and his kiunmen in !*ts to 

wiiieli Hariiigtoii plemis gntUy. he made them he.tno- ilnlaivh 
bhimcil Homer for nowhere exphiitiing of what sOn k in- wu*., of 
what town, or of what t’ouwtrj*. ‘ Excuse me, then,' **■>*} <> he, ' if f in 
& work that may {>i*rha|iH hwt lon^tr than a Iwtter Ifting, and Udng 
not ashtimwl of my kWlnttii, siamc them hen^ and these to nu 
man's oUeiiec.* No exeiwe is iieewary. M'lm would Wame « 
whinwlqid selmhir for riiattering of hiimH'lf and for intermpting 
a »erio«s work with atniuhle amvdntiige f * 

towIeH thy tnowlations ojHmly itiiwk* and jitowwl, fltere are 
others whidi mawiiierade as frwh, nnUinrowwi »orU„ In hin 
Elkabeiiiati Stmitieis, Hidiwy !*¥ hiiis trawl l« their origin in 
Pnihceor Italy a xaHtnumliitfr of English He i»i» prorwl 

the <kht which the fKiets «f the idxtoentli wntury uwtwl to ihrir 
pjodeheHsors, He hiw Met side by shk in a eh in? juaniiUd the 
sonnets of kwlge and Hornttml, of Ihmitd and l>int*{M»rf 4 s*. He 
hsw whosTO most elwiy what M'yatt and many |.»fi hum 

Petrarch. He has ilhwtratod the ‘iiiWnenee* of Ahoot, dn Iklhn, 
de Pontoux, de Hilly and Humni «|mh» oi»r kinis, great 



rallrtl tht; no»nn‘tM theirs which they ha4 m:ule wit of Ki;('iirli iiiiti 
IfWiait, iKfcaiifidr they limi made iJiera. Ben .lonsmi did not think it 
M’orlli while ti*> I'jvc riiihwtnittifl credit for iiin ‘ l»ri!tk to me only 
w'kh fhim* eyei*,' uini he left Jt for the.c|'ifk*)»'nf a later a*' fi’traefc 
ever) ehapfer of Itix ihWoirmn to it»« lair. In neither ra.-ic iu>e<l 
t lie iiiorulif ? of hw metfawl l,H» dlwusHcd, ?hu 1 1 trydenV (hhetiee of him 
may ntaml iw a defence for alt «tve for niich hurKlar!< an Sjnthem : 

* He li:w done hw tt>hlK’rie« **(> ojwly. that wo may see tlmi he 
fears n<»t to Im taxed h}** any law. He iimwlw authors like a 
monarch ; and what would In; llicft in otlicr is only victory 
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THE AUTIfOmSEft rEEmfX AM) ITS J5VlrKN«‘K 

If the Vtmm' isf tk- HiHlf k’ flu- firv« 
cWie, m swiv.h by nil aiubhritie** t*> k' twu 

cimiiiriw lliFinHt)lv<*s2 wlmt i« uiriint whru li x* 

CJiIlt'd a rlwic, amf. wnmlh, what an* tlw iinalilif"* that rntitb* 
k l«i k* rank’d m the first rljiasir tu Knjitlj**b ^ bi 
it will l» mx’t'wry first fi* exaiHitie the Bibli* iw iitmiliiri’. irrr 
^ixjcfcke t>f any tratwIiitwR whalevrr; and, wnrontlli. U* i-iiunine 
ite (iictinn k tlw stapfiarti English tnnwlatien, in •Wiler t»» w 
•whethtT tho'ehoice of words, the inonhl of w*»il«*ni'r« atid thr 
hariuoiiHMs fiwiKJrtitlon of sootMk are such as the lughrsi 

l>mii(r, in coiiijHiriHon aith the ehoiwS jinwhiftioiw of nafin* 
English genius. ' 

These two tfijiinirieiti, huwever—tbe one inb* Ihe nature •ir*tk' 
Bible coiwidered aa literatiire, and the other ini*! the natnrm of 
tl» Englittlr ijj whieli oiir alandantl retwion i» writleti ■'•'• 111 , »»f ««*• 
cwity, imi»ly some conskieratinii of the almitwi by whirh ' 

what,wecal! the Bible grew into being, and of tlw #iag» 

% which the English of our Bible wsta gnnlually wderled, iwbneji 
with the projHT meaningH and aaafa’iatitnm, and orden’d int»> » fit 
modiwiu for tlie eonveyanre of tk* high thoughts and iMildif 
emutiona in which the original akunnk EsjuTiJilly h» it tn»e of 
oar BMond on<iuir| that iwrailen«ate ei»»»ee|»lioii «f Slnj langjinge 
, empl0y<Ml in tb®' iaoobtawa teieion «»n k ft»roM»d, wife ihrongh 
' ' at lawt a brief »t|rvoy of the aeriei of Englnih tmnAtiotia whk-h 
led up' to it Their indebtoiliMiw to their |»red«»e»*«or!» k w^co^gniwi 
•'moat elearly by the tranalatow iif tlie AtM*frimi tV'Wow, wk! 
'iSay in their preface ; , ^ 

Traly, food Ohrirtiau »ad«, w« new tfewfll, fna* tk «»» 

I we HhottW KOBd to make a mw ti>tuwt»tto% HOr ywt to icwIhii «f m M «m 
^ gwKi 0R« 5 f • « liiil #fi itwk# » m «•'! irt* iftiiiii §mi 

twMw!»«a one, mi Iwtly to to.exei^BM ipdiwt tet It^h toMewr 

'■ eweatow, toat OOP mark. ,, , \v: T ■ ,> i.- > 

, M06 >*WiWi It im m^ipA hail b«M we* toi>iii'toii|to’' ■ ' ' ^ ' » . 
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The Bi1*h‘ eiilirr prm’WfJn fr»»m flivsiw mfs|«nitian, ;m ;->i»nn‘ will 
Jave jf. «tr, in’crtrdinjj Us uthers*, w the fruit tsf the rdvitsitu nf 

fhs* Ilehrevv rure. Fr«sm eitfser jistsint rsf view, IheJitulesr** strr liiiiitlv 
dfwl iiwlivirtiiaB. svhis, twlwiflwtJimliliJt their divt'iuitis’H, imtj tlir 
[srtturtv.'tivtiios tiln^tTVJsWe ill their ri*pre.Hejftaith>)s*« *tf the nututsMsf' 

(Mill. !U’e w<tn(i<*rfnlly fssiwwU’Ut i» the Jnmin feiissr »>{ tisrir svrtthurH, 
fiiiil Hcrve.* lit frsr niutiwl essufirnmtion mti! iifitstfnitiiui, 

III Hdon* iiuty 1»* ihit’ t** the rev-i.4i>ti isf furiisT itt'O' 

diiftiisiw hy hkter writerH. whirh him IhiiH hrstHitht uinrc priiiiiiiv*' 
i*<smr{»t!tsn!< int«s ji tleurws of esinforjuity with ii»»tnrs‘r a)i*i }ir«i 
fnumk’r vh'Wh; hut, tfvrii in }««e}| atww, the «»rlier I'siurt'jsthsu 
ssftfu frJulH itwlf, w'ilhssnt wri.whiH|t, Us the dwfwr iuu'r|ir»*fntiiu» 
juh! the t’ornpleter exiMwilmti. 

The Ilihle i.» nssf sii,«ti!irtivch nn ititelkTlunl nrhiewnient, Tike 
all utluT Ki’s’Hf *sf iiUmitnre, it ft^sriiiu^ fusin. tun} HsiilrrH*«e(t, 

lu miHii n iiture .W, wh.1%:., Il,^***'** **'* fs» >1*’ with iistrllerjt 

than with ‘•eiHihillty, iiiiiutiiiathfn. or }i» ffui, if if jr more 

e«shwrT»e<T'wTift’ *»iu: ssf fhm' fiirulfierf flian fttw»tiit‘r, M'liskihihty, 

(he nishere s»f tin* etiwtioiw, in tlie ssiitf that hn/* tswaanineiMa,! 
over the rtwt, 

•I'he ciiaraeti'r of tiie Bihle stw a whnks in l»Kt*WH«knyt««Kl hy] 
rfjjfnnlinis!: the Ohl TeHtameiit m if** rejin,i«-ntatjv»», ntul ilernliug 
Mtteutifsn |irin»iril) t** thut. * It ih the fiehnuir h‘«n}H*r, ttsti! 

• the wehk'veiuenta of tliejiehrtfw gMiiiiit, thaT fin* *^*** ^^*^%***!: 
unique iskee uiiiang iHMska; aiul .(he»*e raeial fraiia wert\it»««*h ^ 
lyrtH »iityt*et t»* hy aliisn inflnemw-'- -aueh na thut 

tJrwek rnlt«r^^— In the |H?riwl csuvuretl hy the (Iki Teaimiient, ihwi 
ciuring tlte efawh in wideh the eouificMttitin t>f the Hew T^ftnmeiit 
w'sM effeetel Much csf the tlilBculty, for example, eiiwwntemi 
in the wfesjuate nuHierhig tsf Ht Into amsther lotigne 

in due Ui ekmuaste in hist writing which are not ctsiunwin to hhn 
anti the writers <sf tins tthi 'I’wtanietit, Init ladpng rt|aH:iilrally Ui 
him m ti»st‘ wins Inul reeeivcai a tiiifture tif tirwl learning, which, 
in tinalh5'**ng Ida tlinught, had aha* nnalifteil hi» nfasceh. Ihc^ton© 
iofjlho Bitsle, 9^''^ ,!^*''***^***‘*?*.*^ whteit, 

I thereKrtTmay i» ctimldered , 

,may wwa »M«f ifibt<i»hyHHmr iniifeHi©^ " ’ 

, llw pHyi4«|^ nniremtiia ,r«g*iwlSi' a« wiwSpat®, and e¥efi'"'i«h* ^ 

I jack U* oiMt, within of eiipidty 'and newK while 

'*'*»«» in ..hit tnmu ' k intact m God, 'Tlie ejWWo cmiioi* rweala ■ 

„ - Ifykw, Mai't'a conatltntioti 
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being related to that of the world abnil him. iio fmib in iho 
latter proji'itjioti for his physical wants, and a rertain 
falling, however, short' of the highest, for his f-pirro'd .'rai ijiv'?. 
The relatnitis of one Imman Ijoing fo junither. and of all 
existences mnong thentselvcs# are fiartl.^ wafters of p-*diivt or 
dinanee, and I'mrtly to Iw inferml fnnn their relotitinH t,. Ihm! 
Tims, if fiisl is the Father of all. all men an* brethrVo, 'hwi j, 
represented as desiring to draw man int^i cIomt and ehwer unioit 
' with Himself, or iw restoring man to his ■oiigimil .•.•n.isii..n nf 
friend and trustful ehihi. riiieh eventnahitnl e«unpU’!e re«*iorutio(i 
is to be etfeelcd through the ageney vt the Hcdirew {s'liph-, imi 
|MirtienIariy of certain k’jniers-'jmtriiiiThs, prophets aw! others 
who, aeciknlingly. are snade the subjects ttf more nr less e*Hemird 
biogniphies. 

Si^aking goneTOlly, tin/ thrw sptjctw €»f literatfire in the old 
Testaattmt, miccewling^one another in the order of litim. are : 

narrative, {K»ctry~diiefly lyrintS -and prophiry. In the Nrw 

Tesbiment, the epistles may In* «dtl to repressuTt proplnvy. inui 
til® Mf.trhdmt to l>e |wrt!y of a |ir»»phctk% and }»irtl\ of a jsH'ticjil, 
character, so far iw these two ran U* distingnislnsj. 

Namiitive, then, comes first in onier of time, as in onhr of 
booka it tk'uls with the early history of mankind, and the gn'wt 
epochs, eapecially the earlier, iw tl»e history' of the llelimw' mrr. 
As Btiggeetetl above, it delinwtoi hintory .largely w»dw the form 
of biography, il« moat tmivtwilly interesting forai, awl tl»w 
biographies are fnll of npw and dtwna of iighlio and ahwhw «, 
both in charaetera and eventH. i’ofjwived m fiths-tiiig the tdii 


mate destiiiie.s »>f al! jmtnkind. and, indewl, of e\ery indiviihwl 
soul, these livw. presented in ladd atid piefurewjnc oHiiimn*. are 
among the most enthralling of Hturira. 

Hext ia order to the narrative fwokii, tlnw fllW with'nwtter of 
deepwt import and ovorwWmii^ intoiwit to the mew, ismne the 
p'ootic^^^books, of ^ which tim FmOkr fe the chief, .Snwe »*f ilw 
psalms are founded upon chaptera of the national hktet^, and all 
presappoBc an aapmintance with. the national wpgiwt ' In Wnt, 

, the psalms of an earlier iwriod we suli^t to 'rew«trlin«s at a later 
epoch, to exptfOBw more portectly the Mwtinieiite of ilw Indkidittl 
or the religious ewnmunity. -tt© saiu© atapie of iwdlw thiw 
app©^ in a variety of forais, all ^ timu kshai^pd wjth 
< fervour, or evffla paa»i«i. ■ ’ , ‘ 

.«e,jpwi^‘ hooka fom thf^thfal naL dltWom '"’kir'ite 
^ > and so^-;i^; .Mottittojs and mlipdod with # 




Cnamcter of me Bw/e 


a iH'th'i* tiuu\ T!ie prophet hiia imtch in cotninon witli the poet, 
hnf irt niiin* tlidactir, and is €f)m*enjeci with the imtioiia! life rather 
titan wifli thf indivhinal. Like the poet, the prophet rehearses 
f>r alhuies (ii (Sofls lieuliiigM with His people, so that eonHnuify 
of ntoli^e is niaintained thronijIionL' piltjecthm into the Inlnre 
opens (ift (Hvasiotial vistas of limitless ranp^‘ and surpassing iM-anty, 
which give sdipe and direction In sneh hoja's ns men are prone to 
citiieeive for ththiiseht» or their descendants. 

The first enndifioil of great Htemture is a iinitv of theme and 
cone eiti that whatl give Coherene# and <npinisatmn to all dePiilj 
^u»winx‘r*~inrri^ iiy this test the Bible is great literature. 
<>ne inerenslng piirpose runs tlmwgh the whole, and is rciltHtted 
ill the widening and dee}K'iiitig thought of the w'riteiw; yet it is a 
pnrjiMise which exists germinally at the iajginiiiiig, and nnfohk 
like a I aid, Thus, all the principal Ivhoks are linked and even 
welded togetfier, and to the common eopst-ionsness fonn, iw it 
were, but a single Isaik, rather t» than t« /iidXi'a, 

By far the greater fMtrt of the iKiokn whieh the world haw 
agreed to -that is, ijenimnently enjoyable, and iwr- 

MMiiienflv lielpfn! ‘“are markerl by dignitv of theme and eiirMt'Sttiesa 
of jreatmeid. 'f’he theme or Ihcines tn the Bible aw.‘ of the tittmwt 
i'o'mViW'hensivenw, depth and iKiignaney of aptieal. In the treat- 


the Jl’rodignl Son,_or St Punrs speetdp on,,,. M ars* hill, Ihdy the 
...tSfeftJllfijds Hrc’'giyen,^^rhm' is no'*jH’tty um| Js'fogging detail 
T'he rlmraiTers. the events, dr the arguments sPuid ont with ch»r« 


8riw*l nay, 


’n^rvrTrnpr 


WiiWiii 
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t<)0 premng. to iMiniit of intnwiitdng: auTthing that f.ui !«■ fiiand. 

A volume ih eotnjuxwed ijifo a page, a |mge >»?«> a !inf. 

• %. ** 

AjkI <im3 wiifi, let «})(*« N* %li», nnA ttirri- •'■nl'rfli*. 

'■ ttwuK wept. , 

it would uot Ik* ditlkmlf to nhow how all iho**o (puljiii 4 (l<.w 
ueceH.sjiriIy from the hiw»«’ pWKTUptitioti of the Hil'li'-.d .mtiinr^ 
with uiiitterK affertiug all they heM dear, all iheir !»<•}«** and 
with rcKiKHTt to their etuiutryr their family !n>«l thennehr-, ivt the 
preHCiit and iu a ImHtidkw fututw fAtnt wheti the » 

ployed Heem eoo! am! meastired. they repreMua a ('.»njpre-.M <1 
energy like that «if a tightly miml Kpriag, tendifig fo fwinafe 
etKmt and Htruggle of timin’ kimK and to o|w!i out into arf/^ aiti! 
dvilkithaw of whieh the Hebrew never tireained, 

Jii a Bctwe*^, then, it ia tile lyrietil faeitUy that di4«io):niH|ti'»* tin; 
Hebrew awThor.'" Yet Jw is not an Aeotiiin harp, delicafeh rr 
H}K)ii»ive to every Jtephyr of Maitiment. lii** |*:vMintH (*re few and 
elemental, and, aa we lane i<ee». are prone to utter thetnMdve.-i 
oiiergetieally. One ia fempitnl to eontfwre the gn-at lyrie, »w it 
hiw Iteen adlwl, of the. Hebrew, with tin* etbt^tionx, or milter the 
ereatioiw, of ii’iappho mirl Ftiidar. Yet Sjippho and i'imhir nfini 
suffer in the com|»,ri.4on. Atidisoii t*|ieaks of Horace attd 1‘imhtr 
a« shttwing, when confnnited w»th*the pMtinni. ‘ 8*11 alwninbiy and 
cfinfaHiun of style/ mu\ 'a wanimnitiTr imverty of inmgjnatioii." ■* 

Ah for Sappho, her longest extent jirmlnrlion, while intetww', 
showH, in coiiyutietion with the shorter fragmenidi. ilmt her dia’jwf * 
emotion w limited in range, and, l»wnw of ihi* limiiaiion, and 
the tropical fervonr diMplayml, in lew tmiverml in its ap|'*«t,l iJwn 
the best lyrieid oiitjmuringirt of the Hebrew geniin*. Tliwuj irndnde, 
not only the Fmtifm, Imt mnch ntJiA, the Iwat of tinyHrofibetM, 
n. good deal of the oeowiloiMil of Ht fani. 

and even '|M,rt« of lit© nairatire l»cw!e«, mfiediiaiy Hmiie which 
r©,port the ntterances of notoW® peimiw. 

It has been aborted that th®^ Hebrews of tlw. HlS Tertimiioisl 
were incafiable of prdlwtttg^ either dmiim or 6rtio«, awl,^,w« '-H 
. might add, the feisurelj d®relo]pem»„of the ®|ii,e. 'JKhii h only '' 
1 another way of afflnning imwI pwwwttiiailwt 

, The.dertiiiction of Sennadherib’* hodt It mlaied 'with Miilteiwii, 

, bbtoHan of i^disea 0 f®r‘llie bf Q»h . 

:’ll0p«pln the,Eod,ie^^ r£^li;nAii^i«di»fiiwri - 

,v in ejiwofibiilg'lfttw, to St kaik ■ l»«Wi 


ti» iiernchtn.H niMi rntnew Bacon. ItflTc are always pnsnuatis, 
which mhliiiiji could induct* the writer to diHCtm}. There is always 
a •presun>{)iiuii in favour of monotheism,’ of (lod's proiciiimr 
or pHiiittvc care for (he |H.>op\' of Israel, of their eventual de- 
livcrancc and full entrance Hinm ihejr divinely ordained mission. 
The {Htet or j>rt»|ihel could never Iws lirolwlit to admit that there 
iniu'hl be h?mT‘ many, nor that the Hebrew jX’opk* were not forc- 
urdnined to nrr-enuncnce over riiilwl iites and Assyriatis. 

But this egoism, this raeiid |iride, which manifest iliemseiveH 
Ity a strong colouring and a deiddml tone, and whieh are at the 
furthest {KMisihle reinmx* from scientific indiffertmtism. do not 
prevent the Bible froni ptws essi ng xmtivetmlitv. which hiw placed 
it a( the ftnmEioii. or the he4id,or k»t!i, of »!l jiMHjem literotnrcx 
There are several n>n.sotw for this. .Every miejs interested in the 
origin of (he worhl and of man. It mry In* urged (hat no olluT 
literature gives so plain and coherent an aecotmt of fljcse origins* 
and of the early history of numkiwl, as the fatok of firViwxiV. Next, 
the Bible empliasises the conception that all nations urd of one 
bloml, and tliat all men are brethren, smkt their Father is one. 
This, in wtisfyiiV the wwial instineb has lend***! inore and more 
to ilraw trilw to triUf, and kingdom to kiiigdoin, as well a» 
individual to individual, and, indirectly, has »p|a*aled to imtional 
and iwrwmal ambition. Thini!|% the inoraltty of the Bible, even 
. where it takes the form of statutory eftaetineufs, kecfw in view Ihe 
interwtw of individual happine»« tind wxhil well-Sxnng^ Fourthly, 
the Hebrew ra^o is imwenteil iiw, in some wirt, the prototype, 
the licneflceiit elder brother, of all other races and uatiomtlitien, 
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any, wwply beeauHe the cry of the inUivi»lu»! iH'lievtT. huwto-iT 
impassiuneti, fnidH an echo in every other lieliwiiitf rui'i i-< not 
without response from the most ajwtln'tic. 

4s to form, in the wtise of ofrier ami proiwtrffini, it is 
Msninert that the (Jr6i'kH ,alom? its in 

and Ije<iueath«l Home hint of it to the mmlorti oi-rld. i’mliuiw. 
in an endeavutir to vimlicjiite for the ibdirowH a 
we may best apjHsti to authority ; nmi. if so. wo rim hunll} 
to aeceitt the jndfrn'vut of r. man who, rh»wic;»ih oduratrd. and 
poMsem'd of <i Frenehnmiii'H ho-e of%»r*}er and was « 

Semitic Hcholar of nimsiiHl and insiijitf. It w.>w Krmui 

who Hstid : 

Isrnr! Jimi, iikt* ftwrw, tfio inff **f diw’niirair^oe )*•« Wf’a 1%-rfnrt!) , a»nl j,f 
exprewitjg it in a aod flnishwi rtotHM.** : 

^’trew', in the (Wenttlw wxflwAw pridtfffi* of th** Hichww iiipopl)", «n4 
of thi« they surmniw! in imiwItB* to ihttnehl ««»!l » fariti jfitoifrwl 

»«<i artH'ptahle f » «!l mnsfaind- 


<!jt SB true that, if we rt<jj»nl the urhriiieaHfi*'#' of lUeniry eors' 
atructiou. a kapk of the Bible will not irirrf‘nue|tly wrii |o fall 
short; bsit thi» is lK?eaHse the autht^r in iml bitetit tsj»»»ts wtruriure 
of a pi|tcist imd etwily definsihk w»rt. If he wsirew uiiily of itO" 
preHsion witls va riety in detail, it i" often bv the ttfw of other 
meaniTwHi eK|)eckiiy thrtaigh an intrh«»ir and «nstisml!ing pKtwer 
which ,|»m’idm,iib*whok’fri»a»}«tMlio»p. Sirsjrujre in the toon’' 
Hcnse is, however, "to lie' ‘llmnd in limitefl portiooB, «tn‘h 
as the Htory sif .loseph, >i single proplieey, or a «|iieerh from the 
d,ef» of fhc AjfMtilifA 


An attempf. hsiB ianni nsiide ftl««ve to bIwjw whal IheM'' in in 
tlie conslitsstinn and ijnalities of the Bible winltlitiir it to }a« 
called a clasHie. In what follows, the «i«i will lw> |i» coiwder 
thfi prooew by which it Isocaaie an dawte, »»it| the 

Moeoce it hai! ©xtnrtod, and " oonrtnntsa to estert. In tian 
capacity. Before attempting this directly, howeyur, 'we #l»ll 
need briefly to examine the ■ problem whkli St pmtAm to the 
' ‘ translator. ■ , . ..st.-,, ' 

1;; The nature of the HoImw kttpaga flwt d««ni*i cciwdliwwi'- 

'■ ' "It has no '{iliiloaofdticai or adtoptWe wscalittlary- 

' :,v di'bte 

^ ey« through a flgmative ntA, BI|py ^oC, ito' root* tm 
;; . tie |%aaeal 'Siittfity, biid«dy|% eadh won! it felt A«wi |fit' .*i| 'fen 





u {!*'l>r<*« wcni varit»»)<}y nnifivi't**! in thv itn; itt^^nurt !<' 

ittni. Kf>t. xpi'iinj, fMtfiniut/, ttmtuj f»if : 

^uh 'itmiil, Si‘. "f't> th*' AW^ttf tlM’ Hi’rb t<i s-tirin^ 

I’ritim ♦>; I'ltr pruiimfinir twHr»l» w'iliw'r fmni fhr mir ihf 

wwt, . , * ■ ' 

2 ti. 21 : 1 h' ■wt*nf fnrfli niita tJw* fpi'iutf >if thf mtirn*. 

l<n^ “v TI(i>h Hiijl.ri't ilw tif till* iJtoniiiiir !»ii 4 »‘Hnjittfcr] 

r«'i<>i<’<'. 

2 iti, 'J'k ’Djiin . f huf Hr wunr lu ilrcrhr Oi’*!', umt Ur 

kttm* ih.v iPm'iitJ i'H/ hu* 1 tli^ mliiisttf in, kiniw nil tHnt (him 

ill nviTji one uf thnw: fhr Uvhrrw wtml nnl ' 

t>r ‘fxning forth.' juni the Jfi'hivw w> umJnrxtwtilM it : tnu thr 
forth’ nf fhn f<ttsi is (tnr thing. «tid limt nf ilu* wfttttrx Hiwtlnn*. 
Now, if we omh! fht’ wnr<l ‘hiid' i»r in KuKlinh to 

prt'Hetit to fht' inincinafittn, jw tnitw|»nmtt{y aw "nftring* thtrK, the 
W'igiiial itrti^ify nhieh the wtwtl n'ntri'lt,'*wt‘ .Hhouhi itetter mnicr * 
fthtiitl wimt ift triu* ol' firaettralh all llehrtnw wurtln. _KH*r}Mh*'re 
we.^nrt* to fiuv with niHtion. w*ii? if} Uehrew 
wtinifT for itrhle. one prtWntM the n«>tu>Jt ttr'inttuiifing ti|». ttnr nf 
sfrutlittg, tintl o||f of m'thing, m a lnttiUng p%i, , fnnthi- 

meidiil ilk*!* tif Himilitr contTi'tfnow dutw tlu» Knglwh worti 'itrhie' 
Mlggfitti f 

There were imf immy jiJjNinn'l itletm to Iwt r«»n%'«?yetl ir» Ilihliral 
Ik'hretv *, the tilwettee «»f t!ie wtintx ia n of the niwenw of the^ 
•iikm Hwh ji m-ntenee u« ‘Hie |irof4eni »fTi*tenrwiI jM'ree|tfi«w 
in « |)r«b!ein in met«|ihy(ttm“ «tr, 'The n»«Miifiaiti«niH jirfitlinxMl 
■ wi|hin t»nr «erv««in Hywteni nre the tmly ntakw t»f whieh we t»ir 
!mv« a tlirtH'.t <M»n«eh>UH»Htj^«,' would hit uiitrjuutktahfu intw ttncktiil 
J’lehHJW. ('ll in hiiwlij' ttw to nay tliat orery gifii©rttli«yoii'— 
t»r, kittefr'every geiieml truth“«xprt»sc*l by the Hebrew in 
reiidereti with the ntmrwt direetiWKK, at«l in jihnwetilogy tm 
jHet'srhtl, JH elemental, iw tmiwjKimit, jih ttlitniihititt* to iiimgi- 
uathm wn*l feeling, tronhi jnKwibly in*. Snelyajnngiinge in the 
' langnugt^ |«ielry._^^ The ' through whieh inietry 

•wttrkn ift the world »'*f .^•^en^bie olj|<}*rtn-'-«wine ami thl, the eeikr 
of UiiiftnoM, the''i'diiiig"'lMUi, the mmuii, tlie ehiuti, Hh* Muofciiig 
iiilln, the wild gout, the coney sndi, .the ntork ; _ t»r, If we turn to 
I lower mther tluin the a pkije-'tree,',th8 lirighl, water ' 

of n Hpring, a snake bhKMl-ml m the iiwskt'lJie elli».pliig bitw! of ^ 
» (it|A*row,'«r nhijw and well-gmu'eti Adiaknn.' W'hnt .in 

jtmmmrj in order t4>*twnjiLe |>iir6|fy.ottt.,.,ef. ji|teh inaterwin in in- 
I with elevaHon Mid 'jRiewik'" 

we’ft.fe man, w«w 'On tlte tm . 


«. %, twi m> It, 

■ , 
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hand, they were elofse to luttiin' : they Imd ii"t ^.o-o lh ii not 
their htmi’an eoiwtitution into «e{strHfe and iiiilejmih-ni fnenlii.v : 
they liad not inlerfawed a eloini'attd huW.mh of .Ki.riU 
thtwelve.s and thinfra; they had'not f*o dis^ij^ied ihriv j-untfr. 
in miiHite am! lalHjriotiH asi»dyi»» that they were *>1' nane 

vicwt<, powerful fensjslbn!* rtsid rinoroii-^ eonuriiyii''. ^ • *ii 

haiid, tliey imd, aa tendjia? to roltereiire ami elesaifim ,4 Uioiadit. 
what to them wsks a ^iHleieul ejsphtnation <*f nil ilf- aniiih-i-H i.f 
the HtiiverKe, JUid n Huflieieitt t*t ltd up tioir heiir(.H 

thene they ftnjiid in their «oen«m*iterinjJ triief in to**! die J'reator, 
(JtHl the Maintainer, and, fur, thon* wlm triint and hot- Him. ‘ok! 
t!ie deliverer. 

Ihit not only* were their wordw eo!H'rele'“}li(’ ‘■inici »ir«' of timir 
uonteaceH wah Hiniple, while of the |«itmicjaph, in Ho« linTk 
,'ijojisc, they had iiawlly thiy eonreiainm, iintii. in tlm ’s«*w 'jic^ta. 
fficnt, we find their dieihwt fallen under tlre»4 mtUifio’r., Their 
1 chief j^iHiCetive wan ’iind'—hema* the irrimik «rnteii(T wtiA 
j virtually, lH',voml their tH'ojw. The verf*f wa* their «ty idtie unit ; and 
A R«|«tnHW of ,verrie!<, or of wntt'inw atwott the of wh.ai we 

miderHlaml hy the iiventpe liifdieal verw. wiw aJI tlint tb»o aimed 
at Juihiijvins tn romiK.'wititnj. * f 


Their jHietry wiw..!«eaM»Jwi. »o_y^_hy ftwjl, tm jn anmenl Irfttin 
aijd in the imwt .nneienl ju'wiry of 

'nainy imllouH, uiehirtinK tlwt of oar Kniilial* .Morwirerr 

He^^row {KHdry ww doiuiantiefl hy the pritirjule of ittmlielinm of 
•snemiwiu Hften tiitiwt* memlaw nn? nn eouplrt*, htit * 

Mometimes they inehide wvemi liiiew The ihre<' itrimary fomp 
of {lamlleliMiu, are the Kynonymotta, the aynthetir and the mni- 


thotic. Tima, Hy iionyiijoiti : 

J*mlM xr, 1 ! l«) k>r*i, wtai »bwll shidr in ihy h* ? ,l> W ho 

dwell to thy holy Wll? , • 

Synthetic (a iu«»wllng, lino nr iioM ««|ii|>k*«M?ni»n|f or onto 
ploting the ftrat): 

jPxofw xlv, 3; (h) The Ijwtd loekdl «i»w» fmtt tmmn aVuh <he riatdrwii 
of men, (6) torn* If there were any ttmti did Mndrtwtwid, and wwk ii.id, 
Antithetic : ' ** 

P«w- x, l; («) A wine 'son mitketh Mhm, tit'j hof it rnwIWti w* I* 

the heiivteniwf of hto mother. . ,■ "■ ■ 

, ’ . ' Beaidw th«, tltere aw varkliaai, ww* (tt'eliiwactto 
wlwire' au expwsiiton t» tin# wat! i*r tiww 

, thak'^sIlW': ; ■ , 

" stimiir «8d^ mMty, #) DhtjlUwl 'm^ty to 









'T/ie R/ifthm of Hi'Srew Poetry 


'rhe fornialiini of llio find iletiw Hiirh .w tin* refrain, 

are What, in chiett) to Iks tiotrd is. first, that 

lit'slHvw ftoilrf ha.H a ♦leoidt'd arS’OMttml rhythm, aw!, sfrojidly, that 
t!ie dotnituuif }>riiu’jph' in tht*' anion of lines into lartter 
i,s tliiit of puralleHsm. The n'mtndiftij? rhytlnn is. thereforr, fho 
rittiluM of tiii^uutn;. wimt Waft-s-ISunton ha.H eulUfi ‘wnisf Hjvthm.’ 
flii.s, as hi' I'lweruv. iH'itist the rliythm of nattire. Stanley 
elot|ti»,‘ntly says; 

rtipkl stroke iw nf nlteraalr wiiijf*?' ‘the iH-iivinjr ntui Mhikiau »>< nf 
till? tnwhiml liwirt,* whieh hat^l lasw tMutiilifulh' tli'W’ritssl riJ* the of 

thi' iviralii'l sfnirftiro «f llefirow 'rrw, wr rsaefty fur the |>l»j 

of IiiMuim froHiiiB', anil far the lindnntiatMtiniif nfi’rory »sff* a»nl aaliwi. 


Miicit of llelirew }mwe wiw in the seiifte that it em* 

|(loye(! tltese devices to a greater or less extent, and a!i of if. wsw 


jHH’tietd in tlie si'tise dtrscriln-d alsive tn the discHA.4on of fh«^ 



Ht'hrew voeulmhiry. Tite pro|i}iet.s. in {i;irtij,’Hlar. fm|iu*nt!y rise 
into a strain which is hardlv dislit»gni,-!iah!e from |n.Hiry. 

The ijnaliiies, flien, which fiftet! the IliWe, Ia,'yot«l uiiy other 
Iwjok of the world, for tmnslation, are, atnong others, these : 

(o) rnjwrwdity of There is tnueh iti it for the 
jneanest and Ihosl” 'iilitersile, and its treasitres are iii'nl to Ih» 
exiiansted !>y the wisesL It touches every |H,*w»n at more 
|K)info than any otlier IwkjIc tlnit ran !«? iiatiMil , 

I {h\ The eonrroteness »ml j[iu;fure.s«jtitiie>w of Its hu»giiuggj’ 
aji(waHng hlthe to the ehih! atid the isHtt, while Mugge^tiiig 


{r) The Htinulicity _pf,ifo atmetuin^ which r«|uirtw little 
Hiort! from the trSalufor tliiMt tiltat K i»h»il ireiM|ee witij idelity 
one brief rhntwi at, a time, and follow it by the next 

( f/) A rh) thin !arj|ely itide|ieiiilent.o,fi.he f««ture«^ {mwotiltial 
or utiuT, of !njy iniHvhhud hingtmgtr-a rhythm free, yarital 
and iiidejyrininute, or, mt her, determinate tmfy by what him 
iHH-n eaiiial 'the energy of the spirit whieli «ing« withiti the 
lKwtu'n*ot* him who n|wahrt,' ami timrefore ada p table to__«very 
emotitm, frouj the, nioatsiehttato. to,lhM. m^^ewerw 

It follows that, t he a wav of , .the oHlritiM. i« 

intelte rthw* 

l« still left for felicilitw of detail, aewrdiag to the*eharai»t4»r of tho 
met^uiii and akill ^id teKto # the 'hranatetor, ‘ ' ' ' . ' ' ' 

Among tiio qtmlifteatknia ql a 'good translator, the hrst, tm< 

' doubtedly, is' tJ»t ‘he" »Inill'''t>ei ’.Irtheirialed ' hf,. a, Hetitas, of „ the 

, nurpawing eorra Mae of 
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the importauw of hfe Tiii?! will pro^rr^o hm frnin tlipp mi'> 

nmi iiwamuss. hy ijithuiuji him with I'amfUno'.' .'uaj iuitiulii) ^ It 
will lunko him midy to follow tilhorrvor ho i« lr<'l lo fho t., \t, 
and <ivin prevent hint from plnminir himodf npot! pnitinv- i-f 
phrase, or any fandes of hi* own. Such u fwn-hitt-r %Mii 
with all his ini'^'ht after fidelity to word ;*.nd -.■hm’, after ih,- 
utmost dearness and smiplieity of n-nderiu;,', ntoidlni,-. os. the ..nt< 
hand, the trivial, and. on the otlmr. the otnia,- ..r li> 

will eonform to the jfenius »<f his own tongue v»bii»* end. a^uitrinj^ 
to transfer it the freseMires of another: r»nd, U-^idr-, p—.sr^dint 
naturally, he will enltivate. in ever)' jirojM,T wa>. a -mi-itivi-oes.*, 
to that nnisie of the phnise. whieh. in the of the HiMe, in hut 
another name for the mitsie of the heart Unlv a few trHii..laton* 
have united these endowments in h ju*‘t prnjsTtion, hm ainojuj 
,th«m tmist Ir! eotinttnl .leronie. the of the tranthitors 

whom we kmw by tnintt', the atuhor ihotujh he ealh-d tdmself 
rather, the reviser—of the VnfynfK 

Of dermneV fitness for his tok the followitig* ilhiHtralion will 
serve. It is worthy of attetnion, niorwn-er, a* pre^g’iitititf the lerses 
contained in tlte varioMs Knglish sfR’eimv'iis w'hieh follow ■ 

/,’raif. *it, Iri, I.**, llh tHlt'mffnt dor*, wwm# oli-Zrir. 

«m#r, ft (W ftwjtrmnt nwHri tumtrmt, tt mti-ttft /uh/Hfit, rt i iifmn*. 
nmit «ff»r»Vr mmttm, ettingpntw imxtmtt rrArmfHtiM.t furrOfriwAu#, rl 
ttwliwitt pnpu/m ttm rr/tf in raifri*. , * , tittftm /ttayttnit, r«i« 

tiuoti dwendisiet fhminui *njKr in tas*, ft titroulrfri fumvi rrm 
tiunsi df fitfnwt' s efiituvif ttmnit »mhm ttrnfutln, hf A>*iie<ooiif 

fmuiatim mwiMit in mitju*,rt imdtrim tr»dftuifm-e. 


Tlie lanKinipe into which the Bihk? ean !'%• tmmi jn-rfertly 
rendered wil!,,i»t the first, place. Is' isipiihir, in distinetioji from 
artificial or scludastie. Its vnRstbnliiry will eonsist id sijeb wonts 
as onlinary iwwpJe would natnnilly ti«‘ to dwrilie, edyeets or 
utter their cmotlona H will aboumi In wnm-te exprefwions, at»d 
need but few leanwsi or ruwndltffi temw. Tl'tw won!* should, if 
powiblo, exhibit their prirailSve nnauilng on thrir feta*, or, at least, 
BUgifwt smmtRrmtdy a aingle octitinl nMamiuie whieh' Will lie- 
cepted m radical and prinmry. Hiuy luiwl, i«V-’*tirra!, while now 
and veniactikr, lie free from deguMlii^ ur liadittlinif 
so that they may Iw tK|ual!y «ttit*i,lite 'fur the 'iuid»llt» or tirdinary 
, style and for isaAtgra of any de«r©®' of eSofatlow up to the highwt. 

'' 'A^ considerable pr«>jK»rtl«i» of thim 'Wiwt mwiority, or eon- 

teht such admixtuM of TOfrek-'tpd/'pii'gicai mtwmimi* m will 
ensure, wm'img to of uwloillow idfecto 

firoin geren© and quM hanoMHniei'to :rfe|t and rolliii|^ eriiMmim-'’* p 
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hut !il! without ajipuiiruTiiV of oflbrt, itir<tm(*tivply r«‘s|>tiii'ivt' to 
Ou’ sit nation, and to the foulinff whirh llio^sifttatioji I'vokns. If 
fin' rltythmir:*! olihiis of a bnjJTiinsit' aro tiftaint.si tlinni.irh tin; 
nhnniation of '•frt>si'ii and inistreswti HyUahk's, hunfi a latnj'ini.iro 
will fo far ft'M'nihh* (he Hohrtnv, and u iiatiim! ittnrlitjm 

for tin* 1ra,n‘<tui*iMnu of the firitiinal offivts. 

The itillnnwes wfiieh nioiikkd tbt* luioH^h latttjituiit* into a 
vvltirle for so stitjteniltmH a litoran oroalion as the Hihin 
inij'f next 1 h‘ hrk-th ««‘on.si(lomL Karly in the eldith riaiturv, 
Belle WU.S ituikittj: a translation itito t)!!! I’liclisb of. the t/os/w/ i>/ 
Jtth/i, Hiul, alMMit the year fltM> the lan^tta^te \v»h ulreaiiy 
etijwhie of siieh (wietry (w tlil« front the Christ of t'yjttHviilf*: 

'rhi'reujmH fntin tlw four eiiniers of the worM, fmw l!»' «{feriii<»l «*^«us 
of carih, oinrels ati-<hi»tiit|,f nhall with mie aemptl Wow their erashiBjr 
tromnets; the earth Niin!! tretniih* iimirr meii.w tUorioti** nu»! !.ft»!wiraHf they 
Nliftil tujretliiT loer iijifaittst the fonrHi' of tlti* sinrs.rhioitiok*' in hnrtiuinj’ 

ami Htahinif lueliwls froia noiuii «n«i fnaii north, fWtin east iiiiii from vowt, 
throiiirhoiit the whote I'renlion. Afl Heuikiitii ".haH they wake front (he th'iiil 
nnto till’ Liol tJuiiMriiten! ; they nhol! rotor the mih« of men idl wjfhiwf frtj» 
the mteienl eorfii, l*iifdinM' them stmi»;htwH.v iirite from (heir deett. 

Throntiiiotii Ihe < >1*1 KtijjtHsh most of the literature 

pnahteetl was strottirl}' eolttured hy Bihlieat tlhition. , fvveti a work 
like Betie’rt Etvh'-Hittnfiftd //iVko'.v o/fAe J'hujli^th Pmpk' xrtiw ontler 
tins inihienee. By uWaji the Tear intm. the ln!i},nwp* was siIjIo 
• t4» render the l»»din of .feroiiie, as gireti nlwive, in tiie folhwing 
form'M' AVof/, xi.x, Id, !H, H>>: 

* » : ■ 

1 % Hm% w {’ry*%lii ilnv* iiihI fniinir *iml |nw! gmip 

tiiiiiiii mill m&g ifttlilHHli titiil mil }wt Iiiwi 4«i«ir#4l |*f* 

WiPiiH «Mi |#m * * * Aii«l m%ll Himil iiiiiiii llrl}tl« w»i 

ii|>|tiiii liiiu. ffn'^ 5 iiipI liihirt «if tiiii% mmA asll m mtiiii ww 0|rt»lK 

A fill mfitg muu hwA 

ikffuri* Avf.^ It‘five thin pari of tli« ii tm%f Iw iiiliieil tliak 

iirrorilin,tr it* the roiiipiiialiiHw -of alKiiit IKf |hi* of 

llii' wiirilrt of liir Anikorisfif IVmWi* of tl*o 

ftiiiii? wiirii^nr** vmih’c ErisiWi* 

fjrmidam Hiift i^km Phimmu will aiiggiwt liw iiitliioiw ei- 
$riml l*j till' mt EiigiiH!i ilktihiii iltiritig 
AM ! aw ttitiWi Ixitwcieii tte iig# af Aulfrw aiii 

, # 

H'll , %f 

’ #f nillw?? Iintlkii* FimtiPli* m Ikwiw will im % 

f iiM % iwwl }« ik 1 0 Wiitt ar tfnw i m i ill© f . filial ^ 

ii |ir«iwfrtifi«Nl ifiaMiwIwI iiW lli|i iir m lit® i»l'« #f I'hft itwwMi 

lRili«#fwi i«i||||| irf / 

* fiiwiiwi'ii ttf llw ««ttf liiiif im .fewi In lii# 
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that of Wyclif. The poetry near the on*i of thi^ {» ri*.,l in h ucr 

able thm> prose to eajx> with the diflk-iiitu'!- of Thus 

Chatwer* has : •' ' * 

^ And yiiiij?* ut 

# 

wliere the second Wyelifilc vorsioit reads ; 

f ^ 

Ut I'mvi titf 4vA K* 

elotiiid in the armeris of Tnt. 

Thonjilt this second versiitn. ifint f»f Pnrs'o\ < l;tnA t, i-, hi .o ncrnl. 
much less {x’diinticnlly lifeml than thf tirnt, mndo ri^-h? nr 
nine yt'JU's earlier, U'f sneli words its tit' r in*' ■*.•>>> and •trtttfrh. for 
the Ijitin phimis ftiuitrar anil •trim., illn»tnito flie rhiof doferf 
of hotii the Wyclifite tratisbtjons. naineU. rt f.tilnre to Htfain 
perfect Etijilish idiom. 

Ihin’cy seems to hat% tteen (ptili; eonscioJis of Uie exenssive 
literalness of the eai^ier version ib'hm?, and of the H«l»nar’<inr<»vt 
due to the c?bw followiiijir of bitin idiotn. In Ids |«ro|i\);nf. after 
describing how he had hnled. in it.ssfH*inti'ni with others, to obtidtt 
a true bitin and t« elneidale its djdir!{!tie|, hr prom.-eib to 
lay dtnvn im|Kirtftiit prinriples t.f Htblieal twnslation. whhh have 
ntn’cr Iwen sK|«*rseded. Ainouj; thetn an* : *, 

First, to translate as clearly as jswible aeeordins' lo the sens*', 
and not tnerely m'eoniing to the wortk 

Secondly, to tnnh,* the senienee iit least as ‘ oj«'u’ in Kn«hsh in** 
in lf.tln, that is, t4t have due reeird to Knulish iditun, 

• Nevertheless, it may Ik* atlimuH'l that to>fh t'Wi,*-ht'ite 'kerstoiis • 
are far inferior hi ease and idiomatie eharaefer to the » dd I'tisilfsh. 

It caiiiiot la.* sjaiil that scholars are aifnMsl «»» to the iaftin-ner of 
the Wyeiitite versions njanri'iiHiide and the .lirfAortWd I'rcsioM; 
but it is pretty clear that Tindide was inlhn-tiee*! lij^them t** a i 

modomto extent, and that exyMrm«w« of great forro and Ih'iwiI) 
have, octtwiGitaily, been appmpriateal fmni Wyrllf by the 
rimii Verd&n, either mediately nr direttly. One or ^»o instanew 
may auftlce : •/oAm Iv, 14, *a well of water springitig up into ever- 
lasting life’ com«, through Tindaie. from liq|tls th,- Wyrlitlte 
. versions; 1 Cm Si, 1(», ‘the deep thii^ of ihai; laliieli 'rUnlaU* 
renders, ‘tlip botttmi of fkxi’s mm%' Mid dm Itheiiw verwi.m. 

'the profunditioi^of Owl’ How eaay it hi to g»i atylwiimlly tmtniy ' I 

in 'such nmttore k Anmt by th^ fed that two,¥«tidoi«, Itoth t 

puMkhod within the laiat t« yiMrs^feavi^p tti|iiw!tlvcly, for |}» $mi , ' ' , 

paasaifea^yt^^'a spring or,w»to>... weMing up tor 

^ 4 -^ '■ ^ ^ ^ , 


i 
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aiwi ‘ji luiitdain . . .of wjif«r Hprinpaii up for tin* iafe of tlu* aar,-* ; 
atid. fur tln“ s*ronfl 'the pr<)fumuk>>*f sfcvrer** of lJud,’ juid ‘tin* 
de^tliH of tht* diviiit* natim',' 

The veraion of E-nttK six, ItS, Ui I!< jm wjltjujiu'd, 

the KiK'Hjujj: iH’imi uuMleniiaei!, anti i»<Hierii ‘h.nak'rnijia ivinir iinH- 
rated : 

* Wteijr \TOrIu‘pi. 

Anti «i(W the thinl dny ww eniins anil lin* inornhifsr [morttrr, mttmtw thlc 
wim full (’1t‘)»insl: (iiul !«! Uinnden* lH*>r»n ttf In' heniHl t»ml H<,'li(i*i(i>i’-i Jti/ltv, 
fruin tlw Old w«ml iiIhivi*' to niliiiit*, tiiiii (h«* nwisf thh'Jv I'luuil lu mver 

the hill} and (he ery of the tninip ninr** hldwiiwly iniMle nin*H\ nmt ilie t*euple 
dpuwhxi that wn« in (he fenta. , . . And nil the hill of Kinai ttinnfiwl, iMwatiw 
ifnr thi tkftf] the Loni dewended ninin it 5n Hre; nini! the tsawfee n»w> 

«p of il m of a furnnee, »nd nil the hill wan full fenrfnl j nml the «nmd itf the 
trump little hj Utile 'h'fil iwle] wprttnjr into more, and iwntrer wan etr»teh«l.’ 

A hundred yearf* later than the Widiftfo vmu»nsidftXuveni!H*r, 
MHd). i’nxtun piildtshed hie (rnfritH in which he hail’ 

ins<*rted eonniderahh' iturtioiiK of the PiittttUurb and (he ({(wpeln, 
on the haei*!, pmltahly, of I’etei* C'ojne.'itor'K HhUtrhi 

tlsenry of tniiwlalioii, if tu; tiinyjtnijje from the preface 
to hin wiw to w^ck ti mean iK'tween ‘ftiir and Htmnpe 

torrijH,' hy wane rcistrtied iw ‘oecr ctiriotw,' attd Hitch hdd and 
htimtdy teMn><' n*t were now stnm|{e ititd alnitwt Ilw iiim 

lay in tlaj wihIi to Ite {fenenil!/ nnilerntmid. The elearncHH anti 
•lx*atity of the iwHHjijie, from /w’lir/iM wHl ixf readily mat, ‘ • 

(tfthlin Acf/i Mf/ trpelliitjf nimleraiMHiy ^ 

When the (hint day eame, and the luurning waswl rleiir, (hey heoird 
thunder ami lijthtniitff, and miw a irnuit elmid •mer the mount ; tmd the ery 
«f the trump Wfw* t«» whrill that (hi* pmtple wen* wee afmhl. ... All the nimint 
of Binai wnokwt, for «» mueh m our Imetl demmiidwl on ii in Hrw; and (he 
rmoke aweended from the hill iwit hail Iwen from a furnai'e. The niiniiii wiw 
terrihle and dreadful, aud the mund of the triimp tfrew a little «wm% and 
eoisiiniinl hdtjfer. 

It will Ih‘ evident flmt the voeahnhiry of { 'axtoii ih drawn frotn 
tli« Htum* ill 'fittthde’H, while il doex not tfrentiy differ from 

Wycjif’t*, tficrtc Hintri’CH iieing native Kogliah and lild Frcimlt, with 
a very Kllghtywlti|lstnro of ,wortl« annlng dlrttclly from tins luttiii. 

I It i« agsmed on all liimdit. ihat -th p X'lnglMt of the Autkt^rmd ^ _ 
rrwrmriHjlii twenlhilH, t!»t «>f lliitlale,^ Minor taodi^iloiw wcto , 
^imnlcliy traiwlafdra'’»m^ revitierafor the next ^ghty years or so ; 
bilj H|»tiil«ing*hirt,tadJy, the A'^mnmd Femb«; is' lltnkte’^ The" 
‘spirit of the' man MtiMijil into' hiii worlc, ■aad therefore »l k of 


spirit of the' mau into' hiii worlc, .amd therefore it k of 

iRomutit to ascertain 'wtiat' Ibat spirit ^ was.' ^ He hitiiHclf may 
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(a) IIiK vemoii ta i«artv hr ii!i fla,^ I'Vrii ihi'^ 

liiiiiiblest ; ^ 

If llofi K|«iiY lilt* lif«\ W iismiy t will ll'u'ii flri»«'lli lltr 

plowlo know iwirt* of tk Hfriptim** tlmi do. 

fo tlie wiiiie e{fcct% hk 

eharify, hruMi fo mimfimh ^ 

{lA lliK mmvmht «f liinuvlf t« Writin- ih a frit'iid niid 

fdIow**ia.lMiurin\ I^'rilii, Ini’ • 

The mmhm wiil the iif Stephe« mlth'y^mr h-;\ri mul w-itfi j.oir 
inmith, *M«I teii«h yiwr l\p^ wliiii thin ut utinku^r all 

He in o«r th'wl if w m er>4 iwnt in h\m ; hn i** 

the fflfffy, Aitiein 

(/!) Ilis theorv rer^irditii^ fltv mimmi: nmvr}vil 

Be!ieThi|r lluV ei'er^l purl ef ^"npintp liml nrid one <nii|, i|i«** 

mnm in the iiilisd «f the ’wnU^« 

* (cl) Oil <iTOk iiiiii liehrvw wiili rrfeivnee iM 

The Hweli: wwlli with the linn ttjili i|ir» hnliii, 

A.im 1 llie «»f Hie ||ehpif^i« Innirite ngmnh ;4 iho'.BAiui tnii«uii iiy'»n^ 

wiili the Eiifflwh ihiift with the iMm, The iiianrwof i» Im4|i 

w> ilml in » plnw^ Ihnn nredi^l iwi Iml in tmiiihiie ii iiiln the 

Eiiglittli wtml Cnr Vowi# %flpni ihoii mint rt r#fiin|kw iiftlir* l.siliii, iiii4 
Hlmlt liftfe isitieli iiiirk tn tn'iii4iiti» It HelhfiPinimll'i* llmt il h.ilr tlie |.iit4te 
gmm} iiinl mpI t%nw* tinilernnnittlnir '^Hh it hi the L*tltr n* jt 

hfiili i« tile lieim»». A tlimiHaiinl pirf# b^ier nw| it k trfmtliiiwt ln|i^ ll>e 
Bngikit tiiiin Inifi the Liillin 

vA'I liw w* HptJlonH Iwk'lify : ' 

I flifcll Iknl f«i feeiiril mpiiiiwl fhr we »liiil|iii|i|wn^r nnr l#nff'| 
tle«iul (fhrwl fngife wekoiiliif nf mir iliifil I neier nnr #>lhiHte 

clT Cloik wpfd iigftiiwf iii|‘ iifir wnnhl li* thl.«*hi)i if #ll iltuii: i« i« 
«irtli‘“'*'wliellier il liiiiinnr*, tjf rieinte'-nniglil tm' g%%m Mn- 

The olwt'rvaliou of Ah^ihIiw iluri?. in Kjjfukina >*f liw 
reTiscrs, w npplk’abk? 1<> TintWe: * Thfj fur Ji)n»rf' of 

the niatter thati of the mamuT; tuitJ then* in mi (♦utrir 
agaiiwt writing ill, er wore {wtrnt cliarni fer writing woll,' AihI >**» 
Goldsmith: To feel yoitr wilyect tiwrougMy.jmil to iKiieiik without 
fear, are the only rnlcR of tdtajiienee; EhH'where hi pmyin ‘Elo- 
quence is not in the worth, hut ht tite ; ii«4 'in gmit- 

cojicenw, the more simply attythiiig weatjiwjwttwl, it h genemil)' the 
more sublime,* - •> - * 





without i;rut'v isi tfu* tsiuht of nuui, sin-oohU’s?* smti rmif, .iiiil aui! 
uloW-wittcil.' 

If W)> add that iie wan an uV^itiiiotiM ami iiiirmto titmlont. woiif 
dirwtiy to thi* oriyiiiaK awl rinplon'd the iH>! IwIjh nliayiuhle, 
all that i*< nerdtnl will have Iweit j*4»ki. . 

Ajtil die thiwl day in flu’ ftioriiiiij? (lieM- «iv« thnmh'r »ntl iishtiiitw. t«ni 
!* tliii'k flnutl Hiktii tiu> nnmnt, find the vidfe nf tlie hnni nfonl «no’i>iiii)),r 
liitul. und !iil the that wsv* in the hnitl wa** ftiVaiiJ. . , . And Mmnit Sinai 

wiiM nltatredier «w » “Hinke, fw'jwiM' the Ltiwi tleMsujilMl diinii it in tin*; 

and the HUittke lhenH>f tiweiuled iin, an it had lau'n the "m'tke ef a kiln, awl 
all the nnnifii wa« eseeedi«({ fearful. Awl the Vout* «»f the twrn blew, ami 
hnnhtr jitnl Iwnler. 

Before we paws frt»m Tititlak? to the Authnrim'ft IViwim, ifiret* 
othiT tnmsIjttioiiH tjowt Ih’ inentioiiwl. Coveniale’f^ ttatnre ittjty !te 
jmlicjtteil hy the filet that it is he who imtotlneetl into the htisj'tiJijX*^ 
the exf»re*.siouH 'hninsi: kimhiess’ and ’temj|er meret.' , Timlde's 
wilnre wtis ttiaseitliiie, tdovertlah'','* of tt jmjre founuiue ettst.,, llin 
t'niMHlalions, of whielt llie Prayer Hottk’ ver-^ion of (he l*mtih',r in 

the mitst yeneridiy known ptt.sse.ss a more flesEtltk* attti nniweal 

rhythm than 'I’fwlalett. Ttndale wrote \ Lidr it, l‘i): ‘And takt? 
thi.i»fttr a sisrn; ye Hlmll tiwi the eiiihJ sm whiled, itint I laid tit a 
mtuitfer.’ Witen ilii.s hm tiwitT ('.’overtialea hand, 

k KtntHlrt ; ‘.Viitl t!tk« ihtH for “n sij'ti; ye shall fim! the ehiW 
• wrapitetl in ttivaddlintf elothes, atwl htitl in inmiKer.' Wealeott 
Ims frnly Haiti «»f thn-enlale that he ^ 

alhiwint hiniwlf taitwhlemhle fnaHlnm i« ttealinir wtfJi (h«* atiaia* «f tfw 
•»ri»rt»a! MBleiietsM. . . , Tiiere In h> every lairt an ewhwuMr t« trattafaae tl» 
anirit m welt im the lettei^d«*"the15neU»ai rr'Arlwg.” 

A ijwadiarky' t>f _tlie tJewjvan wmu« in t!»at it attekia a 
Kiwitil aeetjraey. iiiie exaihple'Aidn' HkfRw,‘'''Trndfi?<? Jiwwiat’w 
I/fdr xi. V: ‘tine Inntse shal! fidl Hfioii aiiitfher.' Tht* (lenevait 
liihle han: *A litmw tlivitled ajjstinat itstilf. falleth.' 

The HI leintfi awl Ilotiay vetvhniH inelineti tt» yitinbe. whemw 
earUt'r vetstiAtts iunl Honght to ettiiiluy aim|)Sur wtirda, generally ttf 

^ tilt* i>xe#4ii l« ili*^ ilm of ooilrni#, 

, iliiil. for Ili 0 tk#l. Hiiirtiij III Mmmi^ will mrm m i lMfl| t Alfa%lily 

CAo4^ gb# iw iifioi* iliiii I'll iiw| wi III# wrl# of ibrliswii^ -jiliil piil itii litti ^ 
iirtiioiir of o«w ill llw liiiio of ilsb lil#i ill' wliiftfe Tiiy &in 4mm Clirlil 

mtm l» ykk w In .Imiiiiliti' | ilimi im llw luml injf* iliii floiii# i« 

Ilifi ^loriciiw ttittj$4i7 to |tt4g« feolli wt »i)r t4i ilw 

ittwwri*l ilirwti^l# llifii wliji wllli tlii Iloljr tiiiw 

imi , , 'm ’ 

liw toll rt^pirWI Ito of la 

Iti« laiiit mml in iiitwttl wiff Ikl iWi m M 

I m 01*1 Enfllili |i«fie4* . ■ , - , . ^ . 
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native <trij;in. 'nuix, Tiiwlaie hail writJcn < v. !<** |i> i>iinu- 

Icdge f/.#’. acknowlefigcj luth the niojith inaketh a uiuii -atr. Ihr 
Kheinw veivioii has: ‘With the imaith etmfVx-ion {•* math' if -uU'.i 
tioii’; the sefomnVyditite vershtn' hml rnaien'ii the '.'iti/e i-ain 
by: ‘By nnmth kiHiHledgins is nuMle tn health. ^ Ihe iivuir- 

latow of the *1 Vi r.'i^u enileavonre*!, out f<) ttu' ! ii..',rt'‘l! 

reiKiering.s with tvhk'h they were iteijtiaitueil, eomprirr*! tin- 

origitiak anil the {irinfii*a1 ^eiwhms itito otlier toi);rn< uufieiii 
anti inoilerii, tn rntine one which chnithl tinm :ill, tn 

appropriating ^he chief excellenees of '^•aeh ■ M' tar, ;»f !<■;»«{. n- 
thcHC e.xeelleiKa'K enuhi la* haniiontsci with MUe auoiliot. hi h»i 
far iiH it dill fhtt.s rmuirile prr exi-'fiiig tUilVrenrex. n hM.une a 
jtowcrfnl agent in establishing iniity thrnttjjlnnjt the iiiglixh nation, 
for, to Ixirrow the words of tianiinrr: *ln its pr..dnrU(.i) all 
Bectarian mfiiiemw wereUtanished. and ail le-sitlitifs were tiinte.' 
WhereBB previotwly. ym* Bible h»d Smt-ti rr.a*l in elmreh. and 
another at home, now. all parfirs and rUxM’s turned with one 
accord to the mov veiwion, and adophsl it as tln-ir vvi> own Jt 
thn» Itceimie Iroiind up with the life of the nalhui.^ wince ii xiiilnl 
all controversy over the k‘sf renderiotf, if grobssilli lanne to Iw 
accepted jik wt far alwuhite flwii, in the minds of mi'riadx, there 
waa no iliMtinetion Ix’itveen fids t»'rsion and the oriirinid irtt.**, and 
they may alnnwt 1 m‘ said to have litdievts! in the Hlernl inH|iirntiot» 


yi 


(if the very words which etnhjH'mni if. 


Ua- 14*“****^ not Ih^ iiverloofiisi that the i profited 

jhy all the controversy rej^irtiing prevhnis tnotslutious* i'rin lii nllj 
every word that conld la* rhalletigeil lu»d Ixth eh illenged ’I'hr 
fate of a diK'trine, eveii the fate of a jtnrty, loo!, at ituo'’s, siiTined to 
dcfkmd UjKHi a phrase. ‘IIh* whole grniind had foitghi out s<* 
long that great huimacy with the Uilde had mssnUed. Not only 
dki the mlwi take tatgniiwsiuaj of it, but the emotion^ «d«ed njam 
it; much of it wiw litertiJly Itnimetl by h«r» by grwii nnnifH-rs i»f 
the English piwple. Tlitta, it grew to iw? a naSioiMd ; 

and IHenatiire which i« a nalhmal {M>tii(i.'iwi««. mol bj Its very 
imturo appala to the p«»r auddowiy. la, in tnub. a witional 
- cJ“5c, No illfesilJtetLkJiiyij^^ th» 

boarta and Wlml 

^Homer^wtw to' the Oreekis, and -the Komii to tiw'''A,rnl|8i that, or 
.Boihothing not ttiilile it,, the Bib^:lti|a becotiw to the KngS«ii, 
;"Kiale|,wr5tot; , ‘A ' , 
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lia^ liir niifimml fjpw llritaiii,iiiMl i-f^ a# fimiiliar fti ;in<I 

HiiJipir, friPiri #|Hlifi«<i*4lraatV In LaiirlV m Paiili* ainl uru-t* 

wem in till* iliaf if h writl4«|i m the iiobli^’4' isarl pitfr***! IIiikiHli. 

sIkwikI^ ill r*\r|ui<^it4» purr* Utemf%‘ fririiK art*'! fluif it 

forliiilH llio tiiint iifai inwr h4i lib tlllaiH’* fii Iw* ^4* t'hf* 

4»\iHirii«» tif littcl iiihI af a pa^f 

Hfrk llif« fiiHlii'M Miiiit'^of llir 4iWp*«f ri%ilbfifiiwr*f nf tlw workl 

I1ie TPt jiiipiilHt* rkimfler iif tin* liiith* iirm ht^ii 

iilmidy iriHirtt'ipf oil Two or lliroo roiii{mrisoii.s will fiirtlior illnf^- 
truto OiiH. Cliiitoaiiliiiiiiwi ri‘tMleriii |4 t!io patliotir lolilroHH i»r liiifh 
to Nhoiiii ill iho Hcitiieriii" imiioior* h!iow ?4 lirvw {iroih uiai 
iwinttirely Iiitigiiid Homer mil Ih\ If might olyoiimi tlmf 
(Imteaiilirimid liim tmveatbcl fliiiimn ii riiiiiiot !«,* wdil ilmt 
HiHfydidoH, tho roii^iiiiiiiiiiite €reek liiMtomii, tniwiiliw hiiiiHoIf. 
Compari^ the vhne fif ii Tiiiievflhleim Pjiewli, litdiig iiboil oiie-nixtli 
of the linraiigm^ of Brit-siilas to tiis ImToro fla^ir oiigiigo** 

iiieiit with t!io illyriaiiH iTiiiii\ t\\ Iiab* with lh4* whole of Bideon’S 
iwWriw lo his men Indore their eiiemiiifer with the 
(Jmifim vii, 17, 111): 

If ymi repel llieir uml, wliea npiwrliiiiipr wifit* 

clmw fiiriiiii ill onier, heepinj^ ^%mr iron m-'ill ^riiier wmie lit ii 

pliMT Ilf jwiil mil! abo hmm the iew4iit that laolm Mkr fliewiiL if »ii 

iwlvijiwiiry wiilistiiiwl tlieir flrnt altarktifii lint fliwimit ill a iiiiil iiirike 

II floiirirli of viifmir* rtlllwiiirh if he fii thei« fhef lift* r|»irk rmilifli In 

«*!a:nv tJitnr niiifiige In follow Iftir at hh bwb winai then* i>i fia iliiwfrr, 

Lwift till i!i*v iiiai lie IllieW'ifiin mwi l«»hnhk wlnat I raiiie to the oalMii!# i|f 
* file «Mii|L It Hlirtit he flinty iiH I de, mi hIiiiII ifs’e ihi! Wlieii I lihor iillli li 
fmiiiind, I iiiwl III! tieif w'ith 1111% ihm hlair ye the lriiiii|n*tH iiki aiynerf 
sill** of nil tlif fiiii||L flint The fiimrtl of the Liwl# miit of Ithliam, ^ 

The BfMwh of Jiiliii«iel (2 CVirmi* 15 “I 7 | wwiiiik r«ii* Ii m 
Ihiw lliiit nil ©iierfetie iiiiiii wmM »fMnik It riiiiififwith iiKMiemited 

jiimetiifttioii) ; 

llfiirkeii yt*i. III! diitliilo inal.ya* hiliiiWtiiiitn «if. lliiiii kltin 

JrlwHliiipliii?* 11ais sailti the Ininl ttiito yaw : He atil nfriihl anr hy 

nwiMi Ilf tlib lymif iiinil it mh*, far file hiinie b not l«tf IhnIV To- 

ittwniw ifa >e dmiii iigmml fliWiL Ihdnikh tliey rmiie ii|i hy I lie elil? «>f 
nail yii i^littil Had fiieiii iit ftie m%4 of llie lirwili|, lnTaw Ifie wihleriiewi^ nf 
Jewieh I'lfsliail fial aw?*} fa fight m Ihw iialtle* slaial fr 

ulilh aiwl file of Ilia Htirti willi Jialiiit iiinl drrawdewp 

, Fiiiir wir Im dbmiywi Tii^aiawiw fsi mil Iliean far tlie howl 

will to wktl |%IL T" ' 

t!t»ltirWge wjw^ «<> .Yi g Q,a r .ofcJ llltod m 

tofttllrm: ' ■ 

f . I ,i % 

Ikftor Iwilnli* or Sfc Piiiil% Ipirtle to tJto < fttimrr »»tl 

Virfit m*! isij|iia4i lilitoa Ittowlf In»w{;i^ tokr«ii(f. 

by owntiioa . woseat, -ia tke inti naiut* bi KiifHiiii ' 

■litaAium SMwpNmrt'i ,pre«i»^.<iIarto» Coiliiiit »i«»kfw Am' 


ifs / 
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clMSCs, the tot lieiiiii: what he mlis highly wr*ftij;lit jNTiird! |iro 
Thid.' lie HavM. ‘is th<; style where SJeiky-yH-Arr h.-i'* r-UMui |,r 
_to the su l)liinC3L.lHjeJiLitLyi‘?>Jj!-..^-^^ 

ilO C*l]C>OSt\S IhfUlht^ iwt It*- - 


■I* 

i I! 


TIliHiirmHily fmm\ ih* iwlk >w^i- U aw « nu^rlh^ * tin. 

win«»pi,\ fth\ hrm*' ihh 

iVdtwl %iilh r i » m#' 

tlwii A fttul niul r*f 'iTi|%*nr>». tnii i* nf U 

ft wiati! liftw ill rt'ftN’fti ! 11111.“^'' iniiftitr in ! ih ^>fui iin*l iimmig 

lu>w awl fwliiiirftlik*! in artinu huw l^l***'- iw in ‘if^innnn 

k)W likMi Ilin kmi^ i»f tls«^ tlir *•/ 

tft im\ wliiif iH IliiM of 4 ii4 } 'Man . 11.4 inr^. 


T!iit% ilftleril* is line rhefnrie, hiil lent :'ij>»hfrH|>liir it 14 , ftinl 
flow rejielitiiOH f firmaiiirni: ' ' ' ifoe-i it k 

iimpIifiiHl Ac.iiii. even ^ w‘e rmi !s^f«erii Meihle tn 

imsoin' iiifiiiile in fnriiln.' iui4 in ft}.ij'wehiii>e»ti , . 4 

how hIoiM w*it iiiiike’^'eleiir l« «iir*^elH'N tin* 4iller«eiee 
^iiioviiii^’ aiwi nidiinrf Ami whai atiiirliiriftv— mIo- 

of iiiiiiimls ' ! 

Thin is Siiii1{es|M>ftre fteoigh* fo sure, >hal?iMjie}iri jiiiflifig 
woriis into llic iiioritli of n tlruiiiiiiie rfumiefer. Ami rittw, nii^n'ly 
as li emiipwiVioii, eiifii|gire iK^nim liil ri -W: 


^Wlttii i fiiiwi*l«*f tliy Iwamnis, tfin wpA nf Iky mmm «i«*l tli# 

slliim wWeii tli'iiii hiwt imliiiiiiHh^rtiftl k ifiiift» ilmi thm uri tiiiiii4fni «*f tiimk- 
aiici tlfti mm of riiiwi* liwii Itniii timlirftt liimi? i\w llMn,i, hmi liiiii m lillli> 
lower ikiii Ik* niigi'K iititl fowl lilmwiitli itl»«ry iwt lotwireir. Tliwi 

BMftlertl liiift Ift liioe rlnmlttirm mrr lift* w'ork# pf ili|' ihim eel «JI 

tliiiijyfM niftier liw ferl: nil nlwp $m4 Ptw, wl nf iJir ilrkl; 

tlie fowl of I lie ftii% iiifti tlie Ihh ut Ik* mml 
111© iifttliH of lift* m>m. 


iJoiB iiMMiii mill sliiiw' iijifiti^il lf«t fi’irritil) iiii«l j4*h»riiillj o.» 

ti»o iuwgitiatloti than ‘gc>h!ctt fire'? ,Hl»ak«»jwim‘'H ‘inajtiitioartwf ‘ 
is uurekteci to nian; the ‘hmvena" nf tlw ftihltmi im» 

kjiit up into the aamo rabrii; with iiint In the iml'u .ihewi k nu 
exaggemtioo. Man ft not, aa^ a jnattor of * inlli>it**'in fwnlt? 
nor may wo iWHunie a uuivcrwil wnwetwii* tliai Im »iv eTtiiry- 
thing else, ‘the Iwuty of tho mtrkV ■ In iho jmhH to* k »*d»* 
ordinated tr the heavens, only to^ho exulttsl over thr vrratiirtH 
.and, when lie ft” said U> be % Mtfcl© tower tl»an the angeH' Slw 
■ tone ft atom . fennpiewtiy piectlv#. ttom ' iSi»Ji»- 

tiKS4MS*’l,%':.^on how like kii'iHti9e|:i'^'’wltolk aoeaw merely a |d«t» 
of poriwili, dmiwth 


T/sc E^igiisk g/ ///*: Bih/c 


from fill* Hihli', Ihuite, or from the ilonmv of iltr 

poefs nr fvoH from Shitkos^iH’arfH «m*ii Hni’ iw this plio. 

Ami flifirlif*! of aiiRr^ls thro to thy 

MiUofs tioos not srntpit' to ntflrin: “Tlwn? ntrf no sottirK fo Im* 
l•ompurtni vvHh tiir sonp* ttf Zioti, no VjrutitotM otjnal to |!h»o of 
iho prop1u*4*'>*>‘_ Aj 4 .Sir Wiiltor Srott drew noar liiH iwiutifii! ami 
atfcrtittij: oiai. ho napioMtoii Lorkhsirf to roml to littn. Wfiini askrt! 
from wliat Iwjok, lu* repliwi; 'Ki'eil y<m imk ? Hicro in hii< otu*.' 
To \Vordnwortli, 'the grantd rfore}mnw44 of tmfhimia.-'iie ami tiitali 
btlhe imHgiiiatioa . . . tUT llie prophetic anti lyririti pirtM tif fisc 
Holy Hcriptorcrt.’ 

Htit»kin ascrilwtl the Iwat iwirt of liia twte ill iitcrnttirc to hw 
havitift; i»ecii rtHpiirctl hy hia mother to K»ni l»y heart ccrtaiii 
chapterH of the Bit>k\ addini;: ‘I county [it] eery ronfidetdly the 
moi^t prerioHs. and, on the whole, the <»ne rm'-ntini part of all 1113* 
educAtion.* t 'arlyle .naid : ‘In the p(H>re»4t ttltlapc. . . in one Hook, 
wherein for several thmisnnds of years the spirit of man has found 
light., and nonrishment, and an interpreting restKome to whatever 
irt deeiwt in iiim.' Newman sjataks of the Script nren iw ‘coni- 
posithnw which, even ImmaHly I’oiwiderefl, are among the imwl 
suhfinie and Iratdifnl ever written.’ Maainlay regawled tl»e Bible 
«M ‘a iKiok whieli. if everything else in our hingmige .slmnld jmrwh, 
would alone stjfliee to show the wht»i,e txivnt of its lajunty smti 
"jMiwer'; anfl, elsewhere, he Hays of Hiuiyan: ‘He had attidied no 
great mmlel t»f eomposition, with the exception — an important 
exception iimliftibtwlly — of our noble Iranslatrdti of the Bible." 
Fronde Hficaka of ita ‘niinglwl teiwIenieHS and imycHty, the Stixon 
Himpllcity, the preternatural gnrndetin* Swift writer almost exjwtly 
a hundred years iifier the date of the /I al/ior/m/ Vetmitm : ‘'Ilie 
traiiHiut^n'H^of onr Hihle wtwe masterH of an English sfyle mneh 
fitter for that work than any which we .nee in our present writings, 
wdikrh 1 take to be owing to the simplieity that; runs through the 
whole'; anji again, of the ehimgcH which hud Imen introduced into \ 
the laniptage: ‘Tiiey have taken otf a great deal from that Him- ' 
plieity which w o*e of Iht? greatewt ptirfcctloiw in any latiguage,' 

llallfttn, Ihmigh he admtte that the style of the AittJummfi 
Vermm is ‘the iwrfectlon of oiir Kiigllsb hfw often 

Iwen eenwired for' deeiaring that the ,Engli«h, ^of the Jacokmn . 
vemiem *is not the J'Jaglbh .of Ihuii®!, of Italdgli, or, Bacon --in 
.fact, iliat "it is not the iaapiagg of BiO'irei^ of James I.’ Yet this 
k strictly true, and for tho rwwii|-'tb»t;:lie assigns, mwnely, *in 


which, huMi boeij keiit'up stoe8‘tii«!tiiii®'of Beiw^ VIII.*' It i« tone, 
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in a BCHHC, Uwt no great writer's dirtion i- •»{ !»■» ac, m,} iiion* 
than lie himself is of , his age. t'*j!erWin' deeiarr^ ..f "'iMik.-is-are, 
‘iliH is not the style of the age,' jnst n» Hen .hnHini di. l.ovo id 
the pwt himself, ile, wa«* not of an age. fiirite.l, i! M-mii- as 
though this were the neevsissin’ e<»mli!ion. at lea-^f iu I'le » a-e !if 
great writers, of Iteing 'for all dnu', fliat t»nr •■h-iJl juS In' tin* 
imieh 'of jyi tige.' Ureat thought ami great fci ititg litaw then- 
own tipproju'inte dietioii to theinseUe.-, somi-w fi.at u.«i fin inagne! 
attracts steel filings: anil, after the aj»}>r*(prj.*te (h* to>ii has tlmn 
Iteeii attracted, the imiou lagweeti it hind the -nUmo. <■ of di,- 
couive seems to !«■ tdimwt indiwdiihle. It is as if .» -.otil had Iwen 
clothed upon ailli llesh. Front that nioUK-nt. teoidog mn \v 
changed with impunify ; if you wn-urh away a u.od, it i« ns if 
a portion of the JifediloesJ followed it Now ilo- turn wiieii the 
-sou! of the Hihk* la’gsut to take it-Mclf fh-'-'h for n« wa.-* tieac!} 
threi!-t;|U(trkfrsofai:ef*twr)' la'fore the work of tiie.hM’i»t'»enui nniwfH 
But, since the life jn'm’cs»*, so t« sfwak. did tmt aSiwolnt»1) Uxin 
with Tintlale, it really extended mer a eon*(idera<»ly longer 
than that named al>»ve, r*»jK'ei4dly if we conwide^lhal Wyrlif ww* 
eoncenied i»i it: for, if the Wyrlifile verdotrs In' tmhideii, the 
Vidffittf eaniiardly la? igiutrerl. so that e*«'utini!!y the St'piuifyiia 
itHist In* regarded tu» Imving inilbU’d a pnw«%s which the diieii- 
bgan revisers completed. If the stjlrntauee of the Uihle may 
Ihtw to eom|wrctl t*o a stnill whicli was to to' tilted with a tomly,* 
it wall follow that the dietimi will diftVr Maaewhiii from OM udwr 
<to wemiter, even as it did in the llehrt.'w am} i;r«4 origioah . hut 
it will also follmv, in pnijsirthui to the a,**«Htnwl rehiluai and iul*'r 


dcjM'iidenee of thm; parts or memiw’rH,. that this dielimi wil{ have 
a wrtain homogeneity, ho lliat a naik:a! change it» the vmwitMdttry 
at any {joint would Im likely to throw flwt jwn otit^of kwidug 
with the rttjt. The truth of 'thht w«ia r(xa>gni*t*«l hy El!ie»'*t!, w he«, 
in 1870, he advluaxl fuiufe wisers to 

, , limit the ebttiM of words to Um» varafeahiry i.f the pwwrat 4 Atol»«wHl) 
voHilon, ei)by«««l wiili that »f th« friwtowii that pwwwW H i «i*(l to <*!«»#»■ 

■ , , tows prwem t» tor m piMWa tto rhflhw mvA mk>w^ wC kkm AatWdmrf 

4 '' . _ Yawiott, ^ ft 

• U ia 1104 a little renjarfeaWe ti»t the efeeto intwyilit liy ttof 

^ IngMsh Bible wfloiiW require , im toiltifi «f llw 

. , ^ mOrnarif re^cita ^ .irardi :p:'4 U h Sitdimi 4 ' m 

: , of which iiwobr nil Miq iwnk ■ ' 

- , ■ afaalq^i^ ifc hm . 

Hebrew ^wift tie I 0 
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computatitniK of Louwion, co»iprisc« 5,<i42 wowfo. wnd tito X«'W 
'IVrftiuiH'iit, if. iiA s»id, has 4,Hl>0,^whil«i the whole Ejigiinh flihle, St' 
we'niay trust .Marsh, ciHploys t^lKiut 6,fM»0. Making »!i <hu> tdlow- 
anre.s for the ‘niyriad-mtJHleflne.s.s' of a .Shjikt!s|H*t»w,, there i« sfi!! 
rottiit for tije eottrltjsioti that- the miMWitieff of wxmK ertjK'cfaily <iif 
the siiiijiler words, are Jinieh greater than is lieliered by those* who 
ttse a large .'md heferogtnieowa vocabtilary. la this re.speet, there 
i.s not m tntieh dilfereiiee lietweeii native Knglish and Nonnaii- 
Freneh words as w conilUHndy snpisrwert. In the hdiowing exiiinples, 
the wonls fimn, /n/rn utM rfmr translate the ««»« <»roek nd- 
. jeeti VC, and all twin eqna!!}* expmsive, or nearly so: 

Her. sv, 6: ‘And the seven angels came out of the tera|ito, . . . 
clothed in ptar lunl white linen.’ 

/frr. .vix, » ; ‘ AihI to her was granted that she Hliwild l» arrayed 
in tine linen, fft'nit and white.' *" • 

itrf. xxi, IH: 'And the city was {Hire gold, -like nulo r/f/fi* glass,' 
That, in this sense, they are fairly interchungwUtle may lx* Keen hy 
c»»mjja!’ing,/fd*xv, i;>, ‘Yea, the luiavetw are not in his .sight.’ 
with TennyKoiiH^ *• 

Make th«« my spirit pure aud elrnr 
-> Ah lire the frosty skies, • 

riuK brings us to the tjuestionjif the inlluenee of the A?<fA<»rfVtv|,i 
Vrrmni «|>mt stiiwetittenf.'lingiiKh^jUejittm’e—pn in!hten<?o whJfli ^ 
't»nht>t tilwtiys la* preeisely dhstingnisheil from tliHt of the Bible in 
sotne earlier fonn. M'lien rtjH*jt«er or WliakeMjx*are, for instiiwte, 

* uses the Bible.' it is, of eoiimi. not the .iMmlMsnn version, amf 
now and then the same thing will to trite at a inter f>erlod,’ti8 In 
Hoirio of Milton's WTiting. ’''The more important modw In which 
the Bible has alFwted English literatnra are these: 

tot 'file thmiies arc Serijitnral, and the langnagt* i»iH.ly, af 
time.** evei) TargeJy, Seriiitunil. Such is tin* <’>we in wennons, 

; versified psalms, jKiraphnwes of Scriptural narrative, ilevotional 
I eiwai'H, ami the like. An excellent example is Bunyan’s 
* I'fw/rim) '{'his iKxik ajsirt, however, there are few, if any, 
exawplfis of a wm*k which has Iwtm accepted as pur^ljtOMili^^ 
emp li^'j iy WWh:iiI diction ^k» anything like »ach a d^proc. Other 
aiiSiplMmSfai^^ ipf Mmmm, teid hr* the firotcwiue or 

UKlicrwia, bea«ii» of the disparity between tlte,ljwg«j!i^ tujd the ^ 
MnA suii^tied. . A cticticn .roaeutblitig ibat of tiie Bible in its 
'cwcretcness'.and Hitepikity, In it|i..d^tly andmic character, 

' has, howevor, of btoa em|loyedi'.\tirtlJi good effect i»_ i,*n»e /’ 


//;■ 
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gnofatifflW from the Bihlo sro iofrn.lttrf .1, M.iM.'tiit,* 

riighlly cltaiigHl, nitu wntar >' 

stantHifea sfaffiaeii!, or to awakoijin train of f.o.f.n 


sfemtsate . , . , . , 

able,to the iuitlior’i* {jHrjHW'. Tin’w nan i‘o lotjtsii 111 .thu.--! aiiv 
aulltor, but (hoy artfjuoro, pomiHon in tin,- ninOromb t-t uriir;. ibaa 
earlier, iH'itw wjarhilh u^ell b/ writers mIw lane, a! he, ill itir 
reform or ekniitiou of soeiefy or imlivi'^lnat'. 

' ■''(«)’ 'AlluHjons*, or consuterably naMitfio'l are intro 

diiceti frcelvijual maj fT.unil on the <^iii..rii«! of 

ai iicwH|«ijK'r. '’IlniH. otH' reaiis: ‘th«* toll tn»'a.'’iire "{ jti'.tlee iioi 
meted out to them’: ‘They wihi their birthrii;!n for n me*« of 
IMJttage’; ‘They have fiilhii amons* fhhnas*.' lit the !;m! lhr«* 
IwoisM whk'li the pnwiif writer ha,» read for umnM'meKt, he ii:w 
Ik'cii jjitert'sied to note ijuntattoiis miil ullnsiou** e*f thii mitnre. 
'In one of them, st mmht on life hi an Italian {irovimr. 

63 referwiew were ftntnti; iti the m*o!id, a rreeni work on the 
life of wild aninuiii*. 12; in the third, a nov*-! l»> I'homat Hurd*. IB. 

\ {(i) Many i»hnwieH, have >inn»« w amuuoji that they Iwne 

Ibemne Iiart tf the web of etjrretji Knglidi t*}»i*rej,«, tni«l tire hawlly 
ithnught of tw Bibliail a»t all. exw|it un ileiila;n»te ridlo'liiiU. For 
iiiBtance; fh^hwajH atnd hedgtw’’, ‘elear^Hif crystal', ' still (»HMd! 
voict*’; ‘hip wmI tingit'; 'aro«* isw* one'htati'; ‘iiel the tlmt\ 'm 
thani in the ilerfh’; ‘broken rwF; ,^rp*»4pf all eul'. 'the nether 
BasIlBtono’; hiMbrow;; 'heap rotib of lire', 'a }»»* unto* 

thenwejvw'; ‘the f»t of the hind'; 'dark «iyinir«' ; 'ii sob uiMwer', 
:;Ja word jn KetiHoti*; 'ninth ami rtwt'; ‘weiitheii iiHhr iwhnnv and 
fomnl wnnfing'; even »»jeh eolhujuialirnw »*. ‘we are the jasiple' 
(cf, */«& xii, 2) Many more of linw iniKhl n^idily^ Ir iiuoled, 

(e) Other inftneneen, h-wt tlehaiudy meiwMfaWe, t>ut niore 
toportant, remain to lie luenthme*!. 

i Of__i&e Bihl® h‘ wiiattcnif, iiitiivkiinil cundMet. and 

Siiii 09t,thi»' idaoe tn ; yet iho«4' 
aiibet litomturo to an ineaJettlable «j(to«b if fhey do not even 
provide it« very ntilwttwife (M s«dt toattom m WF within the 
scope 'of this chapter— mattow of wocmlaitary,. g«wniiinf, hliowi, 
and style— wwncthiiig umy Wofty be/'aaid' 

t ' In the flimt ph»«, tlie litemiy biflnenw! of tlw HlbKIikw iIm»i 
of any dafcic, il di stinctly Unft »wii»g rtf it tolwb 

to keep alive a fiuniliajrifcy 1*01* «*l i*1»*d* 

tirete .fjarreiit when !r8il»#r,,«tf f(id» 

,of tee words and to 

, the «t# imitwik, 

V " " ■ , 'i' ' ' 'r'A''-*,,!',Cr'4' ' 'v' '' ' ' ' ' 
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As hinted alM)ve, tiiis influence, in cinyumlictu with that 
of the Hiitk* in the Hphere of thought aud etuotion, Heenw to have 
cubniuated, if its cnhiunation l» hot rather a matter of tht? future, in 
tlie latter half of the nineteenth century, 'Qie result m that ?iuinj 
tenus foi'iiu'i'ly regarded as aw'kwardj or alien to the genius of the 
language, an* ^ 10 w undeivtmKl and accepted. 8 <m>h aiter the A ntfio- 
rinaf Vt‘mtiK was issued, »Sehlen thus criticised the nnidering; 

'Flic Bihlc is ri»(!u*r tninslaUsl into English wonls than into Knglish 
The Uchntisuis Ar*' kept, luul <he'pl»ms<* «f that langiuigt' is kept. 

A tyjMCid Hebraistn is the Me pf_tj£,it» auch plinises as ‘oil of 
giaJTness,’ ‘nuin of Hm/ ^K'ipjg ^of khw*!; btit who has any diflicidty 
with them now ? In the Srafc half oflhe nineteenth century, Hallaiu 
could say : 

1 1 iibtwnds, . . . «‘si«‘riiilly in the Old Tcstnnu'Ub with ohsoleie phraHCoIngy, 
iHid with single words long siiiee uhnndoned, or ndained only in provineia!' 

At prcstnit tliis is no truer of the Hibk; ihati of .Shakespeare, if 
as frtic. thir tMiiier Knglish luts betni .so revived, ami remleretl so 
familiar, that mneh which nctsletl elulHirate c.xpiiiiiiitkm in the 
eighteenth century is now intelligible to every one. .\a Lighfcfimt 
rah! t>f other o.bjcetor>i : 

Till' inry wnnis which lh»‘iw erit«'s*if«uhl have from mw HiigHsIi 

Itihics ns IwwlukKttw, «ir umsnsth, nr uhmilctc, have itgitiii taken their places ki 
fur liighcst |«M>fry, »mhI even in imr |»>puh»r InugsHige, ' 

Like the course of a jdanet rtnind tht? sun, the movetnenh of 
English tlkdioH, which, in the stjventeenth and eighteenth atnturiea, ’ 
wiw, on the whole, away from that of the JUble, mw mtwrns with 
ever amtleniting spcetl towanl it Tlmfe the movoniei't imlly began 
Jit a unich earlier tlate, thotigli ujconapicuoHsly, is sliitwn by the 
counsels and praetk* <tf 8wift, ttml by the dreurnstanos that 
Clmlloticr s ItoHian Catholic version of I7h:i — 4 aliiiiuloncd nmuy of 
the Isitiiiisms of the Ithdiiw and Ihsuay tra«sl«tio»H in favtmr of 
the siujplcr language of the 4 Vrmim. 

11»c use of co»t*rett»_wt»Ki» liaa gfttwn ht favour, Th<? cohnirlesa* 
iiotw, vngnwHSBw aiul blnwairity of ahatract ternw, and of TOnventional 
phnweokkgy whether altiktnwt or not, have been tlfwreditol. V Wd- 
. n y% 'tl>e «n«e^of wal%j |ittye_n^J!«!,a^ literature _ 

iit JWfcteliiikad wri^i^ . * 

; ^ Snplcity hw..|Iwt^« ofthft 

'/ Wmtiit, M^iapet^ly ^o«« aite *»f Wtirdsworth, 

^ f 1, ,,,, , !‘ » m i il'i, * li** 

'tabra and, more fainii^ upma ’Ombant and nterotncimiH oriia- 
‘ "‘"'jBieiiili The«>ncwtti«l*airf itoidWtf 
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amlitwwwof tlwhoiwly vt-ntainilar, h(i\f j-Uwlili aj>|.r,ilMi }n j.iai,, 
IK‘opk\ Hf ilWinixiiHttH} fi’itni thw wh*t Itavr h.i»! ihmiv lihui'nlimf 

Bnt uf thi' f-T ihr ftthlc 

w lyfit’ly dui' k» it** iiitwiye itf rlutT aiii! l•v^! 

POJH* Mo'fiir »?* <o fJill Uh* HiWt' 'flu' Uaitna » hart.i cf thr p.n.r .mil 
tlu- Twimnni, Binsyan uskI « t,.. ylui tlu-m 

,»ehHS ini’gely hy nivaurt *’*f llu* Biltk'.iiiay xrrii'' a--' mC tu.tuv 

wlioltiivt'lRvunu; known tn ritj for tiH'ir iitr-ntti.d-i'’ MTMrr'H tn 
their nice. Ihilh arc famoln* as* w'rilcr*. sn-l ihr wrhitiit (tf 
iMith is uliw wilh the spirit i-f the Bii>h-. itiny^.ui h *-* ulrrady 
iR'on mentionwi. Of i.ijit?«*ln it has Iwn ssad that hr 


huilf «n lii>* rntir*’ ri'wUntf Mjstn hi* ‘in'li n( ihr inWr'. }l»' hin5 

if inm’*lrn''4 it^ m* ouf) of two 

iittH'r H «i flwit W 

*11 iliwi 4iif 4mr' iiw4 I i , »I1^ Iff kfl hi* Vlf*^ n* r rnr# ‘wofl* of 

* ilif «*iiliirf tliat liw In’**! 

Of Walt Aiwrinin ulat fn Ui* hmait m 

tlie |wt af iliaaiM it hm Ircii aafta*ril4liMrli- 


If il4 ttwii fHwnil W lliwlfti sftf r nil h »*i %hp tin tlitulr Iil |i»tlr «!• nf iW 

English lifiw* tlinl 

tte *lfrrilif/ t!w unit tiff |«ru, <N.t l#|- II ilUiii« 

Bliikf* Ilfttfc ij'rfc «ff mnw.upn'otif in 

imrmfivf «f nrgiiiinaitnlit*^ * In iW« n»llifiii riia4f, link 

IftIfiiW! foifliiilf* tliw rtp^pmktg fif'iiiini riwo4i«w in thmng 

l#rtiw 0f iMitlily Wfiiininn f«w»l tlif 44i.aif«fr f**«' tlif ti# 

* witflml to * • 

|‘ ♦Tlie '«lit¥titi«i> iiial iititilily liiriiutk tn il# 

v^48liglitlj Imti*' ii |4i k«i}itrtil Eimikii #l):ir 

liiifi triviiilii|» , In tin? ^matn **f t <4rri4tfr, 
stiaiy 4if till! fjilili! will liTi’t liny w,rifrr Iwiiig ¥iifg‘ttr in jw;aiil nf 
il|kv 

TIi 6 Bitik toicliafi tlmfc cniinikiii iliintbl licit Iw Wliialh' lit' 4iv«iiwd 

' fkwi tiiought, B«r thntighi HffWi eiiwiiktij; wrUiidy in lii*r»- 
,?■' ' tom ' Wl'ieww siwpk iwigunpt I* tsliaiwiwl with m»W« f«>liii|t, 
8ir« the ii»g!»tttton, w tltnxotod % rtwwly aiowl «,*«ni»jin*hci*#l»e 
^ thought, k ailaptod ,to a«ttwto the will in liw tlwwfinn nf wwini 
and in<ii?idt»i ifwwi, atwi k ctoieke atai llihlkai atyle is 

' , apijmjdtnated, and, fciry prohaMy, IMWical iiiiiiiinoeA lininimut. 
(J'inallji, the Englwh BiM© k the diief fcwwi*! which hi»l«k imital, 
, in a common Wf alty and a ©oeei^^ei^iarcmrt liw rarimw hwiMjlM# 
toe Inglito »o^ the Klde emi he 

'ttowuih to® i^liol© and ftifllto dftthtir 

'vtomiaiddf'MM willy mwI imm*- 

' netoitV'to hnto;. v.i v--.’’'- - ■ ■ ■,, , -,,, .. . i , , , 
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CILIITEH in 
•SIH. WALTER RALEGH 

NoTJJLVfJ, }H*r}ia{>H, Jk mare remarloible wifh r<'ju;Hr(l to Sir 
WalkT RuIegh’K* literary ttimer than the fael that a awn of Ijih 
mitare hIuhiU! fmve won for himw!f*n pkee in the liinfory of 
lett-erH, He mm, pre-eminently, a man of notion, a iilau who loved 
the Htir and hiiHtJc of life, the oxeiteinent of sidventnre ; and Inn 
prond, ambitioiw eharjuder made him keen to play a foremost 
part in the atfairs of the %vorId. But hia intellwtual activity ww 
as jrreat a.s his |>!iysi<*al eneifcy. Xeither^ his inimi nor his body 
mdd rest. All the peritsls of enforctal leisure in his life he used* 
for study or writinjt ; yet the ehanee of an aefive enterprise eotjkl 
always win him imay from his lKK*ks. 

At the age of M or 15. Ralegh, who mm hortj in at 

Hayes Ikrton, Bsidleigh, Devon, went to Oxford, wlferc he stayed 
for alKuit three yeaix. According to Anthony i\ Wo<id, *he iaxsune 
the hmanuad of tin* jnnioi's, and a prolieient in oratory and 
philosophy.’ He jatssed from Gxfiwtl ipiiekly to seek more Ktirriiig 
adventures in the Hngnenof army in Enniee, ^ But, wheivier he^ 
lent, he ww gjithering knowledge, f-iir UolnTt Nanntoii says ‘he 
was an indefatigitble reader, whether by sea «»r land, and matt* of 
the kwt olwervets Ixdh of men and the times,' < hi his sea voyn^tw,* 
he bMik always » trunk of iaaiks with him, ami spent the long 
horn's, when he h«l nothing to divert him, in reading. Ho is said, 
by an early biographer, to htive .slept hut five hoijra, so jw to gaif 
daily fonr Itpnrs for rending. IHs knowledge of literature hel|Hnl, 
no doubt, to give him that eonunand of words, that incisive way 
of stating a question whieh called KltsfulMsth's attention to him 
wheu he dii|eijssed Irish afikirs over the eonneil table with ionl 
drey, He had. says Xauntoii, *a atwmg natural wit and a lietkT 
judgment, with h Sudd awl plRiwiblo tongue, wlwroby^ he could wt 
out Ilk parte' tb the Iwst ad vantttgt*.' He retaliml » dwidtui Devon- ' ■, 
aliire tuujcnt all Ids life; but ■'hie parliamentary^ spelclw were 
distinguished' by gwa!' style and {minted utteratm Jie'ieeim 

* IWogb'* nwy ts* toaadl sjsiH iB (smiBty dmbiwBt wsyn. tiis awn 
sl|SB»law wrifd twy lltlA'IWt, be'.'Bswi no oihor 

liot ; }m nmi- itimil te toianiBii .fialoifti, His luonunolanott of 

t» elM troni tbs (aott^is wmto Iteukjr. ' ' 



to iiJive shown fi {oikIcih’y towards liVtcral vic«>, in u d. I.aio 
about the Browtiists. »n l.wa he a^»insl r.'lidHii- 

th>n. lint his was neitlier thr .-{nHTti tior flu- naitiiv ^i-hlth a 
man wins reiuly iKtpnlarUy. for it( iworythiuc, ho -hnw.il 

himself a lover «>f liixTty, ’he shown!. hBo*. Ids jtronil anil f.'ti 
temptuoiis rhitnnier. IVrhajv fltat }'tro!ii| and nannoptnoim 
ehurueter siunved it«*!f also in the e\tno'a< 5 'HMa' **f the laii^mn;*' 
of iNtmpliimnit and adnhttion with whioh he addrrsHod K!i/.d» th, 
Such huifj;ua}j;t‘ was faslnontSlde at the finie, !m,j! if Hi-oim siranae 
in the moiitir of » man ttko lialcith. altd wo aro inolinod i<< ilank 
that it w-as his ainbifimi and dt*sin' to u'et on nhiefi niado itint pm 
no limit to his exajiiremlioii, in n'ornfnl eonti'inpl of tho vanity 
that eojild he pleasini by sneh iannuai:*'. 

That fklettli must have earh Iw'eii known as a wriior of 
tKXwioiial vt*m? w shown Iw the fael liiijf hr roii!rd>iitod soim* 
hitrotlueiorv venwise/w rw«wo'mAi/fo« o/rtr hhi*.', lo eioorife 
fhwtiniKncH satire, p({blwhe«l in Tod, Jn tin si- !»«»•» he desrritti's 
(Jtktfoijjfiie’rt iMa'His in oim of his eoneiso, jniinliai phniws : 

This imstWinr wws' •wffl*-** 

T» mini t!)*’ o*si, anti sm<k t« ph'mi' the 


Eli KfilRf than inadn apfieJir to lutve had little dwire t*» «*e'their 
workH in print They wrote to, pleaw* their frietirlM, ur for their 
<wj» delight twt for the geiwrol puhlie, 'fliwir jaa’ins were }«w«d 
' ahiutt in intmtiacript nr nsni to tJanr friemU, and lln-n iiiiglu, 
jwrliajw, find tlieir way hitn sowie of the jwumhtr nuseettimies 
' of verse. Few of Ihdegh’s lawui* MpjH.wai will: hi* uann’ daring 


his lifetiimr, and it wjis hnjg after his l|^•l^th ladore an) attempt 
was made to identify or enllwt his .aeatleml ver*e»*, Ssnne of them 
Inal apjwami in Etmhmd'ti Utlktm with tlw aigimlnre ' fgnolo,’ 
ami was, in etHMiiuetice, at firat asatitiwd tlwt all the |wsmts 
80 «ipt«i ill lhi»l collection wcne hk Moro eriii«J exjiinination 
imti «t|ected many of thew*), nutl Manndli'n iaurefally «UiihI coIUh'- 
tion, pnblwhtJd hi IfM, given aonw thirty pimw which have 
reasonably been ««pp0*«i to be lialeghfh Ttii#!,? are ifimngh !*» 

^ jostify ftiby the jml^nent ^{Mwasl on him in i'biiteiiham'# fAr J rfr 
' o/Miigtisk Fmkt ‘For dittie iMd';aiaotiroiii» ode I fnd Sir Walter 
lialegh'H Teiii most jofty, liiwlimi mid ptMuiwiatt*.' 

Ibilogb «6lt% at hk llfc, to have 'awighi 

expiywaion for hk foolinp in'vkrie. ' Wki^'nitor hk rapid Aw' ii> 
at ootirtj by tin* 



Cyiithia 


cxprejsHiiiijr his tirvotioii to EliMlKStli, anil hw (it«|»air at lu'r iuijijer, 
in wiiicli he JMldixwed the qucqjrt as Cvnthia. We liritr of tfiiH 
pnetfj first in KfR'nser's verses VoUn Cfmfa Comr At/nhi. 

I’hirinjr this f,emjM>niry disgntee, F?fik'gli rtnisked Irelsiud, tvhert he. 
liaci served some years iwfom There, he either k'pm or rtniewed 
Ht Kileolm^ii * his friewMiip with Sjaatser. then lonl tJrey's 
secretary. Hie fKiels seetH to have psissetl some delightful flays in 
reading their vei'ses tfi fine another. SinuiKer says f>f Kalegh in 

Ctdiii Viinit * * 

• # 

life song was all a lauientwhie lay 

Of srw'ot tmkimhirsse, and at iiMage hani 
Of Cynthia the LinHr of tho Sea, 

Which fmiu her prt^senw fanltlesso him tiebawl, 

Ralegh’s fleliglit in TIw Faerie Qaeene led him, as sfuni jw he 
was re.Htoreii tf> favour, to intiaidiiee t^janWr at court. Kpenser, , 
in his turn, was full of athniration of Ralegh's .ivork, and wrote 

Fill! swri'tly (einpiwii is that Mnse of liis 
'rim! tntn wn}ii«‘n'r a Frinws’ might ie hart, 

He returns ti^ it again in the heatttifiil sonnet, afldresseil to 
Ralegli which aiUH'jircfi sittaeheti to The Furrir Qttmte, where 
he Kt%s that, conijiared with ftalegh’s, his rimes are * unsavory 
ainl sowre,’ and concludes , 

Yet, til! that tinni thy P^jcmo wilt jiiiiikv knownr, 

* Let. thy fair t'infhins praises Iw thus rutiely siiimiie. 

(’iffitiiM was never {mhliHhtMl ; we tin not kintw tlisit it wascYer 
{irestmteil to Kliwdaith. It was thought to la* entirely lost, when a 
fmgment «»f it won disttovertnl among the Hatfield and first 
printfetl by Hamiah in Thiaftraipnent i» entitletl Tim timdp- 
mat Imt fmah a/ the (keuti tt> C^nthkt^ Si«n«er used to 
eall Ihdegh ‘^^I'he Shejihenl of the Ocean,' and, hence, Ralegh took 
to calling himself ‘the t k'ean,’ Hannah imhlMied this fragment ms 
,4 eindittmtlitm a/ the hmt jm'm ('i/Htlim, ami iimigimjd that 
it was t,;f)myf,»sefl fliiring Ihdt^h’a im|M*wfminent in the Tower 
umler James 1. Rut it has Iwen ©tmckiaively shown that It must 
la) ft iwMtbii of thenfarlier ftoemh If the other twenty liooks were 
of t!i« Miuito length m this mnto, the who!©' laietn must have wi»- 
skted of km to fifteen thousand liim . It .i# writ^ii iii*fo«r lined 
Mtewa^ aiterimtoly rimed. , Judging flroiii the f«%inout ' that 
remaing, there apjawnto liave'beeii TOttctbn or narrative in this 

* fkk liii biJiii bf Bimini Clwti tmm inumml ml* 

Itt lw« itt #i# ;itol Iw© wi»li -Imninry ll»S* ' 

Silt ilfef Mif f#' , . ■ ' ' , 

;/ ' ''' . \ 
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long |Hwni. yet <'»'«hrk’l Hfim-y tWriln'-- the i»arf >«f i! wfiii-li }n‘ 
siiw hrfun* i.V.titf*# ‘fi tim* sut*! v'twi-t intrs)ft>ni.' llnTt' Hri* iimity 

fim* pns'fuwM. uttiio iitun' fliati th*"*!!!!!' 

■ * : 1 ■ «, ■ . 

ilf liill whidi ?n)ly 

Tiw .Htati'h'. iliguirM’il l'*y ll'ilrdi. «hirh «4‘ :>|>|«*(i>ii'it f^i 
the imt uf Th F>i> )’i>- in !:.!*<', t" worthy .»f tin 

!ige when the .wunet »ttiiiiie4 ntre i|i'‘{iii>'ii"n, ihr tii'.t 

eiiitur nt u eu!U*ethtii tif IhUi^iih t* |»«h'Iiii*, *• , 

» 

.Miltwi Imil thh Hi In* nf ilw twwir, 

eliiHHy III* itiH uwf0 tyi« OPW ih^ fhylhm rti*4 rtirljntt, 

tm iH'll m rii^t uf uf f!H*» l*nrf 

Oliii'f Ilf flu* hy morr thv imurfiiMiH 

iiimI fliiriiig f^jiirit w{tHiit*i^^aH r*ii*i|wlir4 f'itui an T!if 

*riiigiii|i' Krtirii i€*Tlii^ Kk*’ lirfurii^ iltr rnuu Irirw: If *^in 
0 X|imeiM:c* ruisrti^ siiirl t!u*ir iiwiiiitiw,. 11u“ wiili 

life ex|irtMw! in wfwil tii*^ lif4 fliitl 

tliej were nn tin* ublit 1rf«ri" tii*^ ik'uiti : l^iit uf miti uiie 

tmi tiiw lie true, tlie fine line."' fniind In tii# Ilil4i*%t flie !tuii«v 
Werttt'iiiPtei;: ■ ■ *■' 

Kwi i« llnm l|«l r^n lrii»l 

llitr iitiilln tnvr nil 

, Ami iwi’# %m Imi ifillli i*#rlli mui 4u«i 

The otiufW, HUrh iw Lilr ftermit i*mr, i»ij4 Th*" Piiffriminiujf, 
wefty prntmhiy, writteji »! monteut* when hi** iiiii|»nti«'til »{»irit wjui 
fillw! with nf lift*. N'o of hi* ha* jjmiter rhiinH ihiui 

The whether f«r ita fijmi, ii* fatwy, r«r h»r iJie 

8eri<tM«»iw Hinierlymg it* light graee, Among the anthentiente*! 

|KwiiJ» «if lialcgh there are few k>ee lawnn*, mwl few are 

KjiigHlarly frw from aentinwwlafclity or the jirrH'iotw «.?wn»»'it* {wjmlar ■, 
at ^me. la hi« reply to Marlow'e'a wog Thr futMimmif Shtp: 

' , ' ' ■ hmrd'Ufku be by no nittijw reiJiaiijih* t4^ |l»e jwwiion of the 

_ ap|wUJ«it»|jowahl« fiiaWieftii ihe’iajHwlWIity of ih»i.|,»’rim»enro' J 

; ' , I ' • ' , ' ' of the shepherd'H low fa a' world full of fear# of ' e«nw to eotae,' | 

, '<; r'_ ^ Tlio authentiaty of Msany of UaleidTa work* w ahfo.wt iw ' ,| 

,, ^ ^ ‘ dilfictilt to dwhkv'irith wiy t^itainty'iii* that of hw lie j;' 

'■ '.' 'y/ 8®o»w to fmve written impeia im'twwty writwl «til*j4*ot4ii, hut only 
''■ I two. of them, am! We ke W'orf*!, , wnw piihfailimi ; ; 

^ dhifaghiglifetim iliik^'iw»iia«<l»tewewi»fe 
' , ' . m«, w^ to. ^ toomi !ln. iwfa|;^l«t>f»rte and we» wnch ralutwl. 

^ Mn^emAt .plfaMdl 'In 1#®, that *.h*hr*- ‘ ' 
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Hampden, Hlmrtly iieforo the Civil Ware, was at the ctiargc of 
tnmscril}in,!4: H-l 52 sheets of Ifale^h’s writing. . Archbisliop Bancroft 
speaks of 'n great .MS in folip/ by Sir Walter, lent to liim by 
Mr Ralegh, the atithor’a gmndaon. He !i].so po.ssessed anatlier 
MS, a Hni'Ufrtj of the IliMortf of Bitfflam! mi<hr WiUiam. I 
which he aUrijHjfed to Sir Walter Ralegh, and M'hjch he .said had 
Ijcen ‘taken from tiic jKR»e're of an old Presbyterian in Hertford- 
shire, w hich sort of men were always the more fond of Sir Walter’s 
IxMiks, because he ww tinder the distslvour of the Court’ t>ne of 
his MSS, called T/io Arfa !^f IJimphr, was iiivt printeil by Milton 
in I05B, under the title of The Cftimutt Commi % ike erer- 
rfHou'Hcd kniffhf. Sir Woiier Jiaie^L It does not seem a» if 
Ralegh, ambitions in other respeets, aspired to the fame of an 
author. He read and wrote for his own delight and recreation. 
He loved bo<>k.s and the .society of men oAettere of all kinds. He* 
wn.s a friend Sir Robert Ckitton, the anti«*«ari, who collected 
the famous library at Cotton House, which lajcame the meeting 
place of the scliolar.s of the day. There and elsewhere, Ralegh 
consorted with tijf' other men of learning of his tiiKt's. He was a 
memlier of the Society of Antiqtiarie.s, which archbi.shop Parker 
hadibunded in 1572, and which hrsted till ldU5, ho is said to 
have suggested tlmse gatherings ,at the Mennaid tavern, in Bread 
street, where Shakespeare, Ben flonsnii. tteaunnint and other play 
•writers met the antiquaries and literary men*«>f the day, such as' 
(Cotton, iSelden and Donne. Here iK'giin Ralegh’s friendship with 
Ik'udonson, which led him, later, to choose him as tmvclling tutor* 
for his son. Always of an o|icn mind and lilwnd views, Ralegh 
also mixed freely with Hceptical and freethiiiking men. He often 
met together with .Marlowe, Harriot and others for discussions, iu 
which ri*li}^ioiw topics were treated fcarlcRsly and without reserve. 
A Roman Catholic pamphleteer, writing in I.MW, says that the 
ineetingH of this little group of friemls were called 'Sir Walter 
Ibiwley's Selnail of .Atheism." In ir»y;t, the attenthm of the privy 
council was cjdled to tlndr fliseiwsluiw, and a sjaadal rtimmissian 
wiw nppiUHfrt! to 4 t.\amin« Italeglh his brtdher Carew and otiiers as 
to their alleged heresies. What w«« the rwtdt of this investigwlion 
w« do not know, but it is iiii|HM»iblc to Ttmd Ralegh’s writings 
withotdi lafmg convinced of the depth and itiijceril*y of his religious 
oo«l‘icti«ns. Hir .lohf| Harlngton m$B of him «« Nufftt' AutJfiw: 

* In retigioii lie hath «i|pw« 411 priva^ talk, great depth and 
good rawlitig.' ' ' - ■ ' ; , ' ■ ' 

> IWi^is was, at all.iiiiwsij agjiiieroiw pttwn of Ho 
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advwcd Kicliitrd Hakhiu with f«‘ .-Mnn'ii.'iii tif 

«ii(i aK'8i»<f«‘d hin with gift.- «'f ,>n*l 

iniuiusrript.s lU* ww with the {K't that, under tin- r.kmiiuntl i»f 
tile (^iirl <tf Ksm'X, ui u fit-wt'tit uij-i'Ii ! .uh iii I 
and it wuf*. iin thiuht. he that tui^'sre^trd thr H-i/iiiv iiini • luvlul 
pnirtcrvatiun uf the jtre.Ht lihrary of hidiep t.V.niu^ tthieii 

WISH }j;ive«. iimlwhh. asiHin. at •* inn, jn 

the lihrury newly f(nmik*4 iit tixfurd in ''ir Ih'un.v* Ilu* 

Bodkiiia Uhmry wufs ujaniwf in Uin;J. uiul. in Ina.i, Ualciih '.inaM.d 
hiH love for iKHtks hy mjikiiiii it » sift *n' iwHoek, 

The first work piihiyied in Unlrsjh wa* iKju.iiio tr.o-i yued 
in loltft, I’aHet! tafnvt o/Mr Tnith of t/n' nimtift fhf tl,r$ 

uf th .'tfWM f/iw tmt ft uuoji'mMii'.ly . luit 

wa.s rejiuliiyied l»y Ifukhijt us >ir Waller li il«\-erii«*s 

ihe tioit»K>t of the little ifwt in which, at the lant iiMnin-nt, Ikilrtfli 
hiui iwn nreveHtv«l firoiu f4uliujj hhutwlf, nml rn'li with mi ii>v«>unt 
of the faiiiouH light ami death hin kinsmun >ir Uiehanl t treiivilU', 
on Thi' fti'ivHfft', In forrihle and ligoroiis jij-ooe. Ualrgh Irllrf 
with great Hiftndiesty the story of what JietiMlly^haplx'ned. Ihtt, 
Imtli SK‘fore and after his story, he gix»w vent to violent «U'‘ 
niindHtion of the .^jianitmis, tit id! titm-w the idtjeei of his hitt<Ve<Ht 
hatred. H« ajHiiikn of 'their frivolinnw' vniii ulorioiH tnmits' as 
oUfKwwl to the ‘hntiombk* aelinns' ffiimM'leristie of ifie Kiiglish, 
It KettMH to have l'*een tliw kind of langnage wlnrh ronnleii «*«' 
patrhitwm in KUailHjthati days, and htd|it'd to give Italegh his 
high rtsjHitetion as a lover of hts wnmiry. 'fhe ju',:oti»t end# w ith 
atoueh of laadry whifis, after dm’fihitig the lerrihle ‘tnirm which 
followeil the fight of Thr /frmij/r luni cansesl the diwtrnction of 
iniiny «hip»^ he says: ‘So it tlietti lo honor the hitriall of 

tliat renowned «hi|» the ll©vet»ge» »»4 isiiffering her |o |H*rish alone, 
for the great honotar site achieved in her life litwe,* 

It was partly hk iiatwnd b»e df adveiitore, jmrtly bis desire m 
wpdn the favour at eoiirt which he hiwi totnpsinirily hwt, that htl 
I'Wegh to uiHiertelie hk fi,wt es|)wditi«ti to tdiiaii in loW. 

' , „ When ho returned, toll of tales of what he liiiil,«wn, bk encinksi 
; ^ , attempted to 0 iat (Miicnjtlit on hiin 'hy^aaaerting that he hinl never 

' ; been to Gniana^at all, To.def«i4,hijw«lf,, ho at oim» wrote 
an aaouMt of'iib ricA ktimu'I , toitoi/W 

' ; qf Gidmmt, wlalit^^lAe md ffakiett at0^ 

' •, ^ Thk a dbliwiinn t«» *wy 

alhgtiW', good Lord and ':dbiu^ H«WMid".';«pfi to the 
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discotirse lie lias ‘neither wUniitni phrase, fonne, nor fashion.’ The 
simpk! story of his .stirring atlvtjHtures, tohl in pure and nervous 
Kiifjlisli, won inmH'tliHte poppiarity, uiitl was translated into 
tlcrniaii, Dutch and lathi, niimiiig throngh many editions. .His 
senti'iict's are hnig and sometinie-s involved, 4>nt he tells his story 
adminihly an|i hi.s adventiire.s live, whilst his ileseriptions of 
scenery are graceful and attractive, and he urges tlie udvanlugCH 
of the colonistition of {luiana in glowing and t'hspjcnt Mords. ilis 
alhwions to the talas* that the natives Udd liini of trilns of 
Anijuoiw, atid other stranlfc iieings, led Hume to characterise 
his whole narrative m ‘fall of the grossest and most paljmhle 
lies ’ ; a criticism whicli his moHt carefal editor, Sir Ihdwrt 
Sehomhwrgh, who ha.s himself visited Duiaiia, says ‘wo am now 
re.t 9 ird with a smile.' Besides these two tracts, notliing was 
pnhiished by Balegh during the reign of hllimheth, though one or* 
two of his letteix e.s}M‘<-iaUy that writtmi to dtotKai Decil on the 
death of his wife, in loUh, and the one giving *1 rtiirfimi 
(kiffis Aethu, in the .same year, well «k*serve to he eomited 
amongst litcniry produetions. In the letter to (!eci{,‘'we fmd these 
fine words : 

T!»e Hiiuile (if man is that part of Gwl whirb is Ssi us, wkicli, lij' Jiow inieli 
it is to iiiission, liy so tiiieh it ijf farther from Hyioe diat g»o» it ns. 

Sorrows (!n»w not tiu* (h'wi to iifr, iwt the Jivtnge l<» (ieiifh. 

t ■■ ^ * 

• ilalegh's life of stir imd adventure, his enjoyment and hope of 
eoiirt favour, all came to an end with the death of Hli»dM*fh(«nHl 
the aeccs.sion of, lames I. lie fomal himself, only just reprieved' 
from the sailfold, a prisoner in the Tower, the vit-tim of the 
prejmiiee atid suspicions of the king. Donaeiotis of the falMenow 
of the accusation of treason tijam which he had lw*en convicted, 
Htiil full of geliemtts of active enterprise and, wjHhdaliy, of the idea 
that lie would he ahle to win for Kngland a }M>s,ses.Hion of bouudlcsa 
wealth in tJuiana, lu* could not, at first, ladievti that his captivity 
would last, Hut, as his Iiojr*« of a ajmedy releiwe slowly jMwaed 
away, it Iwoune mow ami more neta'iwary for him to use his 
energies in work <if some kind. For the iiiwt |ssrt, the conditions 
of his captivity wero not rigoroua. He hati wdnn«. in the likwly 
Tower, with sufficient a(?cfHninod«ti,on to ©imbte , his wife and son 
to be with him. His friends vWtetl liim fhiely. , ills rmmw opened 
out, on a terrace, wlnyo he maW-ttke'''e»Foiiej- and liolow wm 
a little gjwlen, where he ira« allowed to twria a jformer Imn-botnw 
into a kitoratory for ^ the ehemhial, Oxpeiteck in which he 
.|dl%ftte<l _ At first, it wm to. 'M i iKdeiitllOi^iidiat that he devoied^ ' 


most of liis time. Hnf Im also wrok’ a jrrriit dfai. l rmt-o Hc!iry 
tlic iironiisinii ('Idcst son of Jatm*s f. was a cr»“H! mlniiffr << 
Kal<‘,irh ami tk-claml that no om* V*nt hh fotlu-r would kvop mioI 
a liinl in surh u otff. lie wiw onl.v a H*y of iiim* wlion lialmri 
wus nnimiitn’d to flu' Tower, l»ut he had always t'ord the snrirt' 
of those older than hhiw'lf. and. as time wont on, 'he (’o»i-ti!fn 
H,ak'.«h on many {xiinm that iuterostrd him. »w<}i4ad;dl} on na\H 
and military mattw. rw'wnil of the wliidi Hah-oii wr'di 

in the Tower were rtim|»wnf sjweially for jirimv Henry, \tmna 
others, there 'is a trentitw? ealled itfiMnuitifnn eomvrni/o/ fht 
Uuijiti Wn'fi mitf Sffi Sfriw\ wltteh is fttU of ititerest jis throw im 
iitfht on the eoiiditioii of the shijts hy means of whielt the irreai 
Kli/ak'fhan “eamen earned <«it their faiwam e^ploitM. Whei 
ther»‘ wasn {)n»{»i«a!, vep’ disttistefnl to {»ri!ire Hiniry, to itrnmirt 
!i tnnrriitge iadwevn hitn am! a tl»si>thter t*f the hottse of .<aMiy 
iittk’tih wrote n Tipifltntis treatise in wjtieh he elearl) jsnnted oni 
the diwidvatsfaseH of the niateh. It wjw* mIjw* for iiiiiiee lUairj 
that he phimied !tw greatest work. Tbr nf fh*' Wm'ht, 

It is u teslimnny to the e^tent of llaleglt'** MuT in him'udf m 
well ns to the soariug nature of his iiniigimition, that he, tt jtrisonei 
in tin* Towen in brokett limlth and already over tifty yatirx of ‘age 
should have |tnyet;te<l a work wf*s»ieh gigaiitie aema*. History, le 


Hiasslally |«a»r in historiail work of any kind. The uga of tli 
great ehronielcrs was over. There wi're some wrifers of tdalorin 
|aiems, some annalists, in.-uiy indusirious ftniitjuaries Hut th 
aiHtalists and tlie antiquaries .still w'roU* in Isilin. Only Uieiinr 
Knollw had ijrodneed his to'a* n jf// //»Vforb qfV/»» Tiit'kfn, iiubiiwhe 
in ItStKl, and ,l»hii Htwed a iiiM’tme q/ttVeof //ri/obu*. inddishe' 


was' written in the pure Htotnf.Knglwli of which he had »Mch «wy 
cnmraawl ''No^qtiito frt» vet; iriMii.tlM} haliit of iwiiig na* long 
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by liinj in the wum* vrftv a«! the motives of men in the present, 
amb at all events when he IwgiHi, his intention was to UmmI np 
fnvni file past to the present.* Bnt. tliongh he inul the mind to 
(foneeive a work on stjeh n rjwt swile. he Imd tint the cXfHMiietKie. 
or file, fraininjj ti* enable him to plan it out in sneh a way that, 
under any 4 d«‘«instances. it would liavc Iwen piHsihle toeompkde 
if. 'I’he lar^ie folio whieh he did c<nnplete, and which consisb'd of 
live l)!H>kH. lH‘jitan with the Creation and reached only to 1,‘so lu’., 
when Mamionia Iweanie a Ihnnan province. He projected two 
other folio volumes, but these <lo not seem even "to Imve laien 
l>e}?un. After the publication <»f the first vohinu!, his mind vfm 
diverted to other Hchenies, to hia ho|>© of regsilninff his lilajrty and 
a«‘omplishin<r a seeond voya^je to Cutana. The death of priiuie 
Henry, in Kjl'J, jd.so deprivetl him of one, of his chief motives tor 
writinjr the history, * 

Wt* do not know in what year he actually besan to %yrite, but, 
on ir» April Kill, notice was ^jiven in the resistei‘.s of the 
Btutioners' company of * '/’/o- IfisttH'i/ of th<' Wurlji written by 
Hir Walter Hawieij^he.' 

ft Wits imblishcd, according to Camden, oji 2t> .Manrh Kill; 
hut it is ptwsible that it may md really have Imjch published till 
the la'ginnttiii: of Kii.b Many •scholnw asnl ieanieti men were 
ready to helf> him in his work. Sir IlelHwt Cotton freely lent Wm 
*laM»ks from his great library, lloluTt Bnrhill, a divine of wide 
learning and Hct|naintcd with Creek and Hebrew, langaagtfH 
unknown to llalegh. was freqtiently eonsulfed by him. Johd 
Hoskins, a wit and scholar and also a primmer in the Tower for 
a supjM»sed Iliad on .fames I, Is criMlitod, by tradition, with having 
rwists! the lMw»k for him. Tlie fact that lien .fonwm was, also, for 
a short tiaie a fellow prisoner in the Tower, and was known to 
have lK‘*m cv«ne<‘ted with Ihilegh, led some to Indieve his Iku'isIs, 
math* some \ears litter over hk cn(m, that ho had contributed 
ctmsidenilde porthms of the l/kfori/. But there is no evidence 
for tliese assertions, which rest only on bis own wowl. 

In hk .search f«»r acciniicy, Ifalegh fro<|«cntJy comiilted 1’hoj«as 
Harriot the inatljematichiri, an old friend of his, on |K>ints of 
chrotjology ami geography. Bat* though no jj^jubChe profited 
by,the advice and learning of hk friends, no one can rea«l the 
IlkkfTif witluait feoHng that it k tho work of one num. itispired 
by oiMJ mind and purpoae. Moreover, thouidi lie naturolly read 
and «twdi«l much afaseWIy for it daring hk years in the 'I'ower, 
*we'»ee In it. itko tlie nwylt of tiie.reauitng of iik^ whole life. In 
The the *©M w.in hk ooetwional writing,' 
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Wf an> .>.lrnrk with tiu* fw’winm with «lik'}i Halcirli liatoll*'- hi- 
mati'ml. with th^* mwiy huM fhitf ht- h!^,^ mu ilu’ n'-tun'r, ,.f 
hi*- in.< rrailititr. Alwiit. fhf mi»hU»* ‘'f ih<' rfiinriy. 

sotuc, i>i(i fwink',, thrtiJ Tflrr i 'njnc'tt'r''- fltA'tu'nt 

wi'H' fitittii'! the wjMtw’n! i4' a r>.'nm in 

(hv.mrin' at Youtrli.'il. rnme-fMr j« oiit- <£ the juhIiit- 

!»s {{uU’tih. utiil thiiiiah it k that i!ir*c old 

Mrn‘ in tiii'ir hitiitic j*!nrt' Irfitrc hi' it i- ty tm 

tlml hi;* of t ‘otiu-ttor U uuit 

u! Yotii^iHi! (iiiriiif; the inouthr* Itf in ireiatul. it ha- 

t'oiiiiuiUvl tiinf M.% Itnmimi ami Hixiy jintliort. an- eitrii In him in 
hi(4 if iatt.fif. and tlmr i'Xi«l.>< a letter fn a.^kittc for the !•<!«« 

(if thirteen iMmk?.'. Hone of whieh w itit’l«4ial animic^t the nork- of 
the mIx hundred and Mxl^^tnuhnffl 

* In writing hw hwtnry, lteh'tt;h wtt^t inujiin-tl In a ili‘*iin(*t 
He wj'k itt Ihh |>rdWe, tlwii In* widas Us xhoa th-d' 
jwigment «ii the wicked ; t.n Inm all hifit»'>ry wae a ictclafion 
nf tindV WitiH. IHh urcfaec ii* tn ns innv, |»crhaiH, the »in«l 


pal's t»f the iMxik, In it Itc rate* ihri^twh. iind }ia‘*‘'rH 
jii<!Km«;nt mimmi. the kini.'H of Entjhitel the linn* «d' ilj»> 

<l*tui«|uef«t, llifn n«»ke« a rapid »«wru') »*f Use hwtory tif h'nliee 
atni of .Sjsun. From the ttssehliig tiS hwu»ry he tins* n hin phihwephy 
nfllfc: , ■ 

Far nwliijr <h«h wfs** in tbs’ «ttlht»r ut «U esnr Irmtwtk'ii Hwtli » iwst f*>r ' 
ssn (si(4 M»t all the part** w** ate t« nl»> ; »»(l hath ntA, Sm tlirir 

(iiwtrlliiitian twas partial tu SIh* nw»* Kiidt*} prino»» «*f iJit* Marhl , . . why 
HhmiUJ islbrr shwi, mtm are tmt «.» the stHFiU’t, citoitilaiii nf wrong# r 
tVrftiinI}- than' i# mu o!i»»<r weoMiil tti Im‘ tiiwlt' wf thi# rni(o()!itic< worbl, (Iiah 
1m niwilH*, that the rliiidg** af r«»rl<si»i* an tbf «n*Mi (h<'i«(r»« i# \n\> tJi*- fhmigv 
»f srttm«n»t» itii (ha l«»!M : far whan t»« tin* »«•* «»»<! ih*' otltrr,»'** r> xumi ■wann* 
'but lib oww i4l«» the pl«j-i?r¥ »n* iiH, «likr. 

* 

'■ A*, we, Udnk ef tlie picter© ef hi« own timw, ef the 
ef Elisiftbeth eml iheroott,pt,^(i^ (flie eUrrieg Udw nf advent un* that 
the reedy iwn immI tpiek imdght of Ihihigh iidghi havyi Kteen ni 
had he Biwiit h{« time hi to writing hw own tnetnidn*. we 

can hot be filiwi with regret tloit }i« dtouid havt* cluwunt, itusimd, 
to haee written long choptew.oii the Creetloo, ilie Kite of the 
. garden of FJdcii,^ the agwi of ^ the jpatriareha l*«i liiilegti had 
aot dossi* with life, hi« tun^llcWi itetlese aplrit utitl iw|Mrw;l'to 
pMl'iii th© worWVwah^ ,;ioad^bl* 'hwilt wm iiitwwlwf to 
% mA. to hli prefttoe. lie exphiiM 
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that tvlMtwM'ver in >vri<ii»>ra nuxlt^rn bistory, shsll follow truih too near tho 
IipoIh, i( may !m5)pily striko out his iiwth. There is no iniMfresH or j?nifh* flmi' 
Jioih lf(i Imw i’ollowcrM ami servants into ffr**ater iiilsmes. ... It is that 
I iieviT trawlksl after nuaiV opinions, when I luig'lit hare miwle the ))(*«! who 
t>r them; smmI I Imve now loo few ilays renniining' imitate (iiose, lhai,jeitlier 
ohI of extreme ainhition or extnmie eowwiliee, or both, do y<it (when deatii 
liatii (hem on liiw shoulders) flatter the world between the JM‘d and the RTsire. 
li iM enmijribfo’' »««• 'Jx'inff in that stale I am) to write of the eldest tiniiw; 
a herein also, why may it not i*e said, that, in s|n!akin#? of the pasl, I point 
at the present, and tax the vires of tiiose (hat are yet livinj? in their jwrsons 
that are loiijj sinee dea<l; pml have it laid to *ny eharge. But this I eannot 
help, though innoeeiih 

It iM but Heblom thut he even lIluniiimtcK his pages with any 
illustrations drawn from his owm oxjteriencos. Sometimes, he 
imiidges in a digression, as when he breaks forth int«» a disserta- 
tion on the nature of law, after telling of tlie giving of the law tt> 
.Mo.ses, or wiien, in st later book, he inaXes long dissertations on. 
the way to defend the coast, otj the natiu^ of gorernuient, on 
mercenary soldieiw. on the folly jind wickedness of liaels and the 
false view <»!’ hotiour they involve. He ha.s a long digression, idso, 
alsmt the iwuids of Amazons, wdd to Iks living in the districts 
nnmd (biiinut, tuid gives his reasons for l»t*lieving in the i«w.si- 
bi!i4y of their exi.stence. * 

Tlie first two book.H of the ///sfor//, containing twenty-eight 
chHj»ter.s, jtre occtipitHl with an stcmint of the Creathm and tj«e 
♦liistttrj of the Jews. .'<i(lc by shle with* that hfetory, they give the 
contemjKirary event.s in (Ireek mythology and Kgyptinn hif^iiry. 
The tpiiMtions trcatetl of, and the niethtMi of trtftding them, alike* 
show laiw dillerent were the interests of his thiy and ours. His 
disetjssion »is tt» the tiatwre of the two twm in tim (larden of Eden . 
is enlive»»*d l>y a description of /■'nw iw he had seen it 

in Trinidad, dropping its roots, or cords, into the sea ‘so jw by 
piilliiig up one of these Ciirds out of the sea, 1 leive seen fno 
hmtdn-d i>ystt'rs hanging in a heap thereon.' In none of Ibdegh s 
writings do we find any sign that he |M»ief«ed a sense of humour; 
had ise done ho, he would not, iHirhiiiW, have indulged h» such an 
elalmrato disijuisj^tion as to the capacity of the ark to hohl all the 
anitnalH which w'ere driven into it. Naturally, no thought of 
criticising the Hible imrrative ontemi Ida mind, iw fit* sniti laJl as 
build ujMii the scriptures tliennajlvca and after iRem «|>un reason 
wnt nature,* But the|^ h sonic attempt at criticbni in comparing 
one author with «ii*tlicr,,«oiae^att«mpt to trace tiic devehipment 
of thought, and to bring ttduga 'together, a rcituirkablv feat itt^ his 
.4iiy» a« 'we may realiae whew we leMUifaer tliat, l>efore him, tiierc 
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m 

was pmrticiUly tut atn'jupt at rnfinil hM«try iti Hn^iish. lie 

iiuiflj iutcrcxtiMl in uncslitsJis of chntiiulntfv, aiui jtro^alrtf In'* Uiok 

with clalwinifc rliroitolntjii'a! as "*’!! a.- tvith inaat 

Btii i! i.-a roIirFwIu'ij Jw ittHsvs from his fr!M'iK*-ion>. mh rlirosiulo-^'y 
In li.-ll a stun, siirh as ihv st*t!‘y ttf tht* Aruoiianis, tt!ii»'h !if tlof-. 

Pirn}*!}' and wrfl. 

IIh- lh)(»k iiiot’UT* Juon'* frt'i’ly as h*' rfiwhi's lirut'k and lixiojut 
tiuHs. Thv t'iiarnticrs of «ime of tl«* umd »n«'n art- ciM-n witti 
* mnrh iiwitfht «?»<! jutiut. aiii'. h»* Hriuk''” Ids ('otimuai-i iiM' to Iwar 
iti i'rj|ji'lsiti|i litr {’ondtit'i of U*ad*’i>t uttd yrniTt!*’. As lit*' ftook 
goes on, his ri’fon'HOrs t«i iiushtni hi^tor) iti iUu-itratioti oj hii* 
sfory )xrow nton* frotjnont. AVv fw! that twt! ojily liii' ho ri’ail 
jnnrli, hut that ho )ms ^cishod and wiiat hr has rr»ti 

itj ihr iiithf of his lovn rsjwririim In rrtlwtiuj: on lln- rnd of 
,llnii(til«d itnd Adjiio, hf wijs 

lli'itwf li «»»«•«, Ut *fii ffttm Ihi* wi*t ttf «wr »t«ii of niir 

iiHtstow, l»* tlti'j- kings nr nnnmimKralm that thnn’ i« tm tipufrsmion iiHtrr 
uiipnjM|w*rw«js lliwn that «f mnn «f m*r «iu! gr»*«* ratiiaijosiwittg utn kings. . . . 

For thr othurw whow tirtwrs hao* 'misol thrni ainor ihc nf 

tlHnn infrriofM, ant! ItHtr (>nriu«ii«t«««l thrir ji’t hasr^llirj iasrit rnnanli'd 
in thi> M«l r.itltrr ilisgnwsn, i»r drafio 

AVlH‘tit*yt'r hf (otifht'n i»|K>n imy tnatf^fr «tf 
iiitwwt Ht oiwe tjnit’kt?iw iimi |lnf writing tipjm'iirs til its ln'st. 

War i« alwttvH Itin inaiti tJu'nut ; t« him, history w nn aa-wntl of 
want «»tl rnjMjtieHta (Inrstinns a« t« nnttliwis of govnnMiirnf or 
tlKt»«K*ijil ronditittiw of the jh’o|«!»* Imvt* litliu iitlrrcwt for hint. 

•thtnigli hr MOrms to are the itnjairttinrr of rotuhtiiittg gw»ntrii|»hi 
with hklory !>y t!it» thwrijtthms hr givrs uf t!ir nntitrr of tin* 
taainifiw, (hr towtw nwi rifirs of whirh hr wriUu < Hi the aholr, 
the test iwrf tif the liook is }u« tirrount of iJjr I*njiio Wat's ; thrrr 
he feeta fully tlie iu'trinwt of hi« story, thiriously etioni;!*. hr tniws 
the tragic tutereatef the Athcalan ex|asi|ition t*i Airily. wHirh. in 
hla telllag, he eren numgea to 'imkc dul!. 

/ , Now dcMM ho k»o night 'of' his aioral ^ llis whole 

' chjeefc in writ-ing va« to teach a great nttiful : *it Iwing the end 
' ami scope of all hiatory to teach hy f?x«,ii(i|»le of limes {wt, wirh 
i' ' wiwiom (w may guide owr tWres ami action^' 8i» he rarriiw »w 
' ; , yi toroMgh the hiatory of the ‘'three Unit Mtaiarehit# of tlw world ' : 

, off when the fmirto, ilteoe, ,ww’ ^alnicwt at the lilgh»l.' 

^ eatis witlfthwe noble woi* deailt: ' 

■ • ' , ' MW mttlil wifi*, itow hmi 

' , ' ' Al^t-iiiM|e' hmm tiam tuul ibnt! And whiwi *11 iJw 

' ' , , ; .iiwli li»»k «f. Mw wnriit and ioiwMf ./i . 
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lliaii Isiwi iiriiwii. all tlie far gwaliitHH, iili tiii^ 4Tiit*Ity 

uml aiiii>ifi«it of iwu; «hi! rovoml II all aver wllli hii> iiiirrcnr wonlh: 
HiejjiwL • 

^rh(ti«gh, nt his {trufaee, Ralegh swiid of Janies I that 

if all <1««> jniilirp of tin* world wen* iitfnsiM! inf-a Snr <*!»«•, j'«‘< wmld S no( 
diurrrn in fiix lifr, <<i OiiH day, any one of lliow* fonl liy which ihi* 

<’onn(‘iciKV's of j^i tli(> fore «(«««! prinw'K 0n have Ih'oh dcllh'd; ««r 

any droj) of ihaf inwiwonf hhwKi on the Hwon! of hi« juniicc, with wliich Iho 
iHOKi tlud fow'weiii liini lmv«‘ Hfaiued both fludr liandn and fame, 

.James I mui displawe^ with the Ixiiik. Periia|w he was clever 
enough to <lisecrn the value of this fashionable language of 
adulation; pcrhaiw, as some said, he thought that Ralegh hml 
critieised too freely the chawicter of Henry Till, when he maid 
‘ if all the pietwrea and patterns of a merciless prince w'ere lost in 
the world, they might all again be painted out of the story of this 
king,' To the fanatical believer in the dH'ine right of kings, any 
censure of princes was, in itself, a crime, James appeaw, in 
anise<|ueiu*e, to have, tried to suppress the* hook. In a letter 
written to k'eiuce on r» .lamiary it is sank ‘8ir Walter 

Ihilegh's book is called in by tbe King's commandment;, for divem 
excei»tions, but s^Hnally tor lieing too saucy in censuring priutm’ 
Theijc is, also, a letter from the archbishop of t'anltyhury, dated 
2d Decemlier HJM, to the Stationers’ company, saying that ho 
lia<! rcireived ‘espresse <!irections’'from his Majestic that the iMHik 
latelie published by ri' tVaUer Hawhagh. muve prisoner in tfic 
%ower, should Iw suppressed ami not sufl'ered for iiereafter to l>e 
wtuld.’ The Isiok mentioned in this letter can 1 h* none other’but 
the Hmtttrg, Hut the suppression seems not to have betui isarried 
out ; at any rate, the royal command did not alfect the distribution 
of the Tlie fimt two editions api!«a.re<I anonjmoiiHly without 

any title-page, but with an clalwinite alleg«*ric4d frontisjueee, 
represent ii.^ 3fwflxkr l7bo, standing *»n Heath represented by a 
skelePm, ami Oblivion as a man asleep. Rx}a*rienee, as an old 
woman, and Trutluw a young woman, hold aloft a glolw, on one 
sitie of whu:!i^/5i»»o htmn and, on the other, jtiniw nmiti are blowing 
trumpets. On the »ither jaige is a wunet, prestunahly by ik*n 
Jousoii, tw he aftcRrwards published it under his naroe, containing 
these lines ' 

Fmw» diiatli luw! iliirk ttUSvion (iieern thu swnie) ■ " 

^ Tbs Mlstre^w «f .MattV life, gmf» SH«toeit» ' v’ 

JWsittg 111* world to ««di er Brill fimw ", ' ^ . ■ 

itolti vimlieato it^to ' 

' ' ''fho book seetiM to have lieen ioiinedktoly impular. Fwim 
4614 to i67B^ tell ieimmle folio ,Qdi(^i[ii of it; uppeared, and of the 
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first cditimi, rrrtiiiTily. and prt^hitbly »*f <«thtTs. ihcrr vM-rr M vcral 
(listiim Knr thf firs? tiniy. English iTadt-i-s (M.tdd an 

aci'ount t>r flu? IVr.dun, (invk and I’ltnic nars. VM-ittni iir fhi* 
fnu,i{-1 prtwt*. as wcU as Irimu'd and yet pnjuilar di'rn-'*ii*it> n!‘ 
those mifstimis of hihliral hhtory and rhrMtiolouy 'ul'iii’h lh*'H 
interested the rending }*nh!ie. Wilxon, in Ids lit'** of .lame-’ 1, 
written in Ifi.ni. wiys ‘Ihtwlriph while he was a rri-<oner, haring 
the Idea of the World in Ins eotiU-ttiplafion, hrooghf it to Honie 
{H'rfeetion in his exeellent ifnd htrontj^imhle hi»!or).' The tooral 
|)nrj>«>M? of the Ixwk also eomnu'nd^’d it to many, ft whs a 
favinirite Intok iiint>iii!>f the |«trifans of tlie tie\t genentlion. 
Oliver < 'mm well nvomniended it to his son llitdiHid, sjiying, 
‘Kecreiite yourself with Sir Walter Ihdeghs ; it is a fxMly 

nf history, atid will add mneli more to ymtr nndi r»fat(ding than 
• fi'Hginentrt of Htory.’ 

Mnthrttht the ftr|rtd}mty of the was inerra.***,'d In the 

sttdikm revnlshm of feeling in famtir of Ihdrgh. whieli wjw ealled 
«ntt Ijy hirt^tntgie eml, and the nohk? wanner of Ids detilfi. Men 
were ghtd to find in it, the mind of one of the titoKt tiisfingnishwl 
nnmngHt the soldiers attd statestnen of the great days of Elitodietlj. 
Many of the reasinw whieh led U» tiie {wtjndarity of the Wm#o; tjo 
longer |)nfvail with n«. W'e vnhie it, eltiefly, to* i» nohle moimtnent 
<if KliaiWthan |trtjw,% «»d »w a n?velHtio« t>f the rlnirorter anti 
mind of itn wtliittE But it« plaee in the develojjiwnt ttf English 
hwtttrira! writing should md Iwf tiverhwtkial, 
s None of the jailitkal treiitises written hv Urtlegh tinring l»is 
impiisontnenf were ftriiitetl during hi.s lifetime. Thr Prrrtujtttii’r 
<{/ /htr/wHrt7t/#t. written in Itil.l, wa.s eirenlatetl iti manmwrtpt 
etjpjw himI whh prtwntt'd to dtimes I. In spite of the twuiil 
adulatory prefmte, .lames wiw unteh displtwd hy this 
wMch, In til© form <if a diid«s«© lit'twe«u « co«n»M,j|!nr **f state nnd 
' a Jtiatk ‘0 of ili© peac©, deiwoiwtwtc* the adrnaiage «»f rtdsing 
money through parliamenti inatoad of by benowdenceis and other 
oxceptiomd mmna For hk day, at Ihilvgh'w views W'en* 
liberal-- at any rote tliey were ttw lilwwl for .!»«»«» !. fhf 
; ' Freroffttfur of Farii0t»»itt4 wan, not prinuwt till ten yettiw later, at 
^ ‘Midelburge.' Tlie tnatniMrlpt of TM CkinitH ('mttrii, « twnilai.' 

. , ' on 8tete-mft, pswiid into th«f lawnfe of Milttm, and ww liy him 

. - pwMiiljed in lesa ite from" ih© elaSudw 

' ^ ijwk th® wide range of mnt tlw timtetenl of the 

iiitbwnto.iwqtiainto 

'With A * Mmdm r. 
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shorter treatise of somewhat the same kiwi, wise anti sensible 
enough, !>nt, on the wlu>Ie, it (jaimot lie «u4 that there is any 
(listinetive tlav<mr or rhann ol style alwut these tiivo treatises. 
Hak'gii's lack of humour gives a eert«i» heavinoiiH to his numtl 
and [Ktlitieal writings. They arc wanting in terse aiwioiHgnmimntie 
ssiyings, and give ns tin* smse t>f iK-'Ing almost too wise. We are 
tempted, a.s we rend, to think that he followed tt«> closely his own 
pitHM'pt, quoted in a jmfHn' called The Lojfaf ft/wrrer, printed in 
the liarlehm MkeelthMien, ‘ It is ifn olwiwvation of judicious 
Efilegh “ Nothing is more an enemy to wisdom than drollery and 
over sliarpness of conceit.'” Italegh's papers dealing with nsmd 
and militery 811*1!™, such as jt Dkeonrm tm War i» (tenemi and 
Oh)term(hiM mi the N'm*^ etitfl Sea Serince, are mucli more living 
!ind full of interest, as written hy a mari having cIokc pei'Kona! 
ucquaintiiw'c with whsit he is writing aiauit. A paper on Trmh' 
(f)iff i'mmiit ree shows that he had studied inodhru conditiotjs with 
the same <‘are as the hi.sfory of the past, in the paper on .t teae 
irith Spfiin we have sm interesting .stjuly of the relative strength 
of the Kiiropean, powens at tiiat time, bringing out the giyat 
im|K«tance of the Ifuteli as a imirittwe power. 

lit all thes<‘ oeeasiona! f>:»|K'rs. we have ronstant''tn'i<lence of 
Ikleglfs wide knowledge, and «d‘ tint way in which he hud hi» 
ktiowlodge at his t'ornujand. Alwayjf there is si mmirksibks 
freeiiom in the use of IiistorieuI idhisions juid iHustmtiuns. 

'lliegrowhig interest in Kjdcgh td’lcr his dcsith led to the iwue 
of viiriouH <*o!k'cfions of his shorter fwijKUU The most jMipuhtr of 
these collwtioiis vm The Hemahm of Sir Wtxlter liniegh, which 
first apiR'iired in 1<»51, awl of which there arc many subsc^inotit 
isiitions, varying slightly in their eoiitenta. Another intoreating 
sigti of the jjjopular fecliiig for him was a little tract of si.t juiges, 
which appeared in Uti t, ealteil To ttag a man, Tu-mormte itont\ 
or Sir U’tdfrr tiairhigh'n Fareterit to hin Lttdg mith hie ftdeiee 
emrerttittg Her nwt her Sonne. UraideH this hwt letter to Ids 
wife, the tract contains the toiutiftil iiiM» liegintiitig ' Like honnit 
IMKir,' and the strilting |k«ih found in ids Bible in the pite-lioswc at 
Westminster, written on siH ttetober WIB, the night ladbrc.his 
exeeution. ■ 


c'lurrEK IV . 


TflE IJUfmATriiE OF TliK :^KA 
FituM THK OR!«l?irt m {UKi.rvt 

, Thk grw»{ nu»veiiH‘f!t wiurh iHim‘4 ilw Hii<u5« *»f »ii'H in the 
<iay« nf the rauwecnee, l«>n» i» a hive at t!ie intiinat** life «'*f n«mn?, 
M«l hi ’jin aliuwimit mil fnr the nhirimnf art nn»! lettiw, 

m‘elvtf*l « new iinj>iil»e ai«J wiw j!w}«r*Hi with » Irwletiey 

hj the eiil^i'geineiit «>f the kimwii worhi a»nl n widening nf the 
honann nf the natioiiA. There wjw »ii ei*gt‘r desire t«* Imrii mitre, 
1«>th «f thiitg« at home and of the new lamlH whieh were Iwnng 
* dwclom! hy the eiiterpriwt* of inerehante ami t’nriiwity 

%nd {uttient itseal in m:areh of* the iinkiiown twgan, iinhwl, at 
luimo. We iiiny rtiad iti Thr Muftiowf tmi SrreAr ti/ 

Lf,v/umk~lm new yi*iir'« gift to llimry Vltl—how he 
« had iK't'ti {aiHrttwed with WJeh a deaire t«» aee ib' (liffertatt |airta 
«»f the realm that there waa 

atnaMi neyfiirp ntir tiincH* ervlic <*r iwo*, nr t*r 

rywm, wanheH, lakrH, hm'O'isi fenaj* waiiTMi, jtintmirtiwc*!, 

moreM, Iwtlwn, forPHteti, wtiodt^ rjliiw, inirgeH, iiryiM'Hittll aiiMtwr 

UM»nitt<teri‘e«, iwwl «iSk>iFi»t*, li«t I haw wimm' tlwMi, aihl iiwtwJ In fw 
dayng* wh»l« wnrldu »f veify# wntmomWe. 

' But the ohanjte now wrought in th© outlook of the mitioiw wa*iit 
, ^ far outside the narrow hotwida of any one tmuiiiry, and was more 
vast Bian any the world had seen.MiiMJo Bie fall of the Bmwwi 
empire, If it has l»ee« reetigniaed bmiit© often in its intelhxlual 
chaKieterj-ite imtctiail efibeto were seen in the «liaci»wy'nf new 
■ lands and the planthig of «0W’ eolontea 'Giiiemicnw hinl reretW 
&e myatery of the uidverae. 'PortwgtteiBtMiiid Siianifllj iiati^totw 
h(^ ibmvenwd, the unknowt iea%.«ad d^ibit Calaifc l»ail''foucli«l the 
sh<«^' of' ''Nothing ''now weemed 
'utraage to''^^k^;ti^',,«i!4 la.etery part of -the world, ttare*we» 
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new wean and lands to explore, and new approaches to he dis- 
covered to rhe Spice islands and Cathay. 3loro, in his [/fopia, 
opened a fresh view in tho Vealm of specniation hevond the 
narrow bounds of knowkidge. The snost rofnantic poetic imstgin- 
ings %vcre exceeded in wonder by the things discovered and 
made kno\\«i, tind no marvel in T/ir Pafrle ijimiiu' c.xcecdiMl the 
strange experiences that storm-tosstal mariners told every day on 
'change to the merchant a<Iventurers^of the jMuscovy and bevant 
trades. ‘I’he nakedness of, the Spaniards, and their hmg hidden 
Hocrets, ffhcrehy they went about to tiehule the world,’ a.H Hakluyt 
says, ‘were espied.’ Seamen were to make litenitnre; hjkhi 
their experience was to Imj built much of the liteniture that 
followed; their expressions and words were to descend into the. 
eumuatn speech of the land. But, sav', perhaiw, ij» the in- 
stances of tJilla'rt and Ralegh, English seamen, pioneer.^ of oar* 
maritime suprenao'y, were not in their own*per.sons stimsi by 
the iiitelleetutil movement. Bather they were its micnsisdoUH 
and td'ten <htmb instruments, while taking jwrt .in the vast 
material tind jadilica! change which resulted from the <lirecfion of 
the capital and enterprise of merchants into fresh chiumcis of 
interctnirse ami trade. 

It would !«' true to say that the foundations of England’s 
naval greatn«.Hs were laid almost in silence, an,d that, though thb 
|k*(!uliar genius of the tjatioii fttr maritinte adventure wjw re 
cognise<l in the day.s of the early Uenry.s*, hardy seiunen ifero 
opening communications with the Baltic, and driving their keels * 
into unknown kciw, long Iwforo miy writer mt himself to narmto 
their e.ti>ericnceH or their exploits. Monastic chnmielcre had 
colleetcti the k‘gendary lore of their predecessors, rw-ords of 
kings luw! minals of their own time, but voyages of e.\plonition 
and disnoery lay, mostly, outside the ninge of tlmir ex|H*riem’e 
or their opportunities of knowledge. It is mainly from imrm- 
tives of pilgrimagt* and crusafles that we learn how tho fentnvn 
world was Iwing widened in those early tintes. The brilliant 
cbronirdcs of Eimhins ikmbreiwis, the <}uick-witte<i historian 
who rcconls the conquest of Ireland, are not altogether fxwrrt*n 
of reforencu to events at sea, ami there ia sonic reflection of 
seafaring life In the pages of (leidfrey of Monmowth. ' Hakluyt,'- 
indeed, has included in ■the PrimipaM .ihu logcjwlary 

awMiuesis of Arthur atul of Midfo fi*oni the chronicles of HeoflVcy, 
the achiwcmtmts of IMwiii of' Morthnntbria from Bmle ami the > 

» Cf. 'ffte LiM »/ Ntawt t9 ta fat.. K af ito worki ' 

5~s. 
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of Kiiff.ir from Roger of Hovotkoi. .tf Wt.r- 

(•ester and others. There are in' exist et tee vsiriotn oarratiM''. of 
jottnjev.s to thilesuue. like that >n Saewitif of Ma!medMir>. who 
wetj! overlaiid to Italy in llti2. wuhal tltenre to the loniati i’-liimis 
Sind took .ship :dolig the eo!*sj to .ht|iji;i, where he re eiidtarked, 
hul dstred not veiiinre hito the ojwm sea for fertr of the SaruefiiH, 
The voviiges of Siiewiilf, smd (T Adelard, st little later, itnii the 
exploits of the ernwtders iii. IM" »ind IRHt »>n the eon-.t.s of Spain 
nnd in the Mediterranean, present a view of Kmilish enterprise tiiat 
e<nuH*t Iw {Mtsseti hy witinmt mention, l»eeattse hi them we triee 
the k'giimitjgs of « |K.wmatu'Jit nmrine. and of merrantiie enter 
prise, which constituted the inainsprini: of the explonttioii of the 
world atid, therefore, of the literature of disiwo’ery. lint the 
Htmmett of Veidee awl ''ienoa, as w'ell as Puiiitt'He.se and Sj'kiinish 
navigjitorw, were, tlftwnth eentnry, woie enlerpri«itig tlinii 

Engiwhmett, ladlt in t!tsea>very Jintl in the syslewiitie reeordistg of 


'TOyaget*. 

The jotfriievH of .Maren Polo hwi awnised intertw in tSie study of 
geography in Englatid Jit the elow of the tliirlteidh eentnry, imt! 
the ‘travels,' retamied hy the Matnieville fraitslntorw, eoiwilered in 
n previtms s’hapter, Imd their well-ikMerwl i**»ptiljiri!y in the early 
(htyH of KngliHh prow, lint the litemtttitv of travel hy sen was tne 
hegotten, jmhI theatehievrtnenls of the enplaiiw of pritiee Henry'. 
*the jHivigntor,* siiwl of t'ohmihws and hin eomimnioiw. made far 
more Bound in tltts world than anything done hv British mwiteti 
imtil the time of Drake and Hawkins. A seaman naiiMal Thyhie, 
whom William of Worcester mentions, preceded Dohinduts hy 


some twelve yeara, as wt* ought not to forget, sidlhig frotn 
Bristol in MSW, Imt he biltlwl vainly with the storms of the 
north ,, Atlantic, and the world knows infinitely more of the 
gimt laivlgfttions of ih« Dwliidrftl of the ot'tsiu' and of the Iwih! 
seaman Vasco Nwiess dc Balboa^ who firsi set eyes hjsui the 
Pacific, and of DJctla atni Hictitm, who were his wpnds it» eoimige 
,and ctiterprisc. 

It is Mimctiiatw wdd that the great age Ktigfish diseovery 
really oii^ntxl with John (Mart, .wlio, in hb effort to discover 
^ a jmrth-wosfc jwwrge to India, disenrered the rnainlitiid of Aiiufrim 
In 14S7, and, of him more i« known (han't, if the «rl«wr IJristoi 
nwrinew ; but even his dktMTOriiw, may bo awmwtiMl" foreign to 
tJi#' iiwtinoto 'of being Idniself a Miitan 

^ from the ||e<Mtoriaiii«m, hl» mitwr to bekiiig to the 

/ ago of ColiimlMw.iMwiKVaisco da (iMa,.tom'to that which' A 
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the iiortheni cnterpriscKS ef Wilioughb)-, Chancellor and Burrongli. 

I’he .scanty particulars which Hakluyt couM bring together con- 
cenJlng the explorations of J»hn Cabot and his son Hobastian 
are a very striking illustration of the paucity of literary mattsrials 
relating to the early history of English maritime diseovery. 

The lifty'aw impulse to the recording of voyages came fnun 
the (‘oiitinent, us was inevitable, sinee foreigners were the pioneers 
in exploration, adding new links to tlie hmg <;hHin of seafaring 
enterprise which sfretdied back t<» the*l)eginnij»g of Mediterranean 
history. Angiolo Poliziano, professor of Creek and Latin literature 
at Florence, in a letter addressed b) king #lohn H, tenderefi the 
thanks of the cultivated world to Portugal for tlraggiiig from 
secular darkness into the light of cfciy new seas, new lands 
an<l now worhls, ami otiered his services Jf) record great voyage-s 
while the materials should l>e fresh and available. .\t Heville, * 
in Ih'ter Martyr ot Anghiera, wa.s iasfructed tt> examine 

all navig»tor.s who returned, and to write the history of ripanisti 
expl<»r«tions. He tlirew his whole miml into tin** task, wjw 
the first historiiw of the discovery of Ameri(!a and iMH'ume 
known as a great cosmognipher. The firet Dmuie of his 
J)e (h’be Xmv wiw publisherl at Seville in 1311, but apiajars 
to have been Kurreptitioiisly jwttiei|mted at Venice in 
Three of the fPmttirn followed at /ytsilii in 131(5, and othw 
edithnw, largely augmented, were printed in 13.‘5t» an<l ISlia, 
tmd were H«!tso»iuen(Iy tratwhited 4»r lieeiuwe the Utsisof cdltkms 
ami works pubfished in Italy, Fnuiee anti (lermany, Hiovaitni * 
Battisto Hatnusio published txdlectioua tif voyirgCR, wliieh went 
through Mcvenil editions, anti told the story of Magellan's voyage 
)is recorded by Antonio Pigsifetbi. iMean while, the printing t>f 
the Smnath th' in mttm'Ht if fienemf Hffi^torm ilr hidim 
of (jont’iilo ilernander- de Hviedo y Valdes was completed at 
Toiinlo in l.'citi and was followed, in 135*2, by the /storiVi tk 
fm iinkm if etmifitiahi tk Mijim <»f Enuieisat 1 s»|K!Z de (lomartt. 
These, and other works, illnraifMitctl the new world for the iKinofit 
of the old, and, wwrking like & ferment in the minds of «cht>IarM 
in ifvery etmtrc of learning in 'Enroi», were a now impiwttion 
to Englishroen, aiwl set in motion the navigatora who Mtewtxl fVoin 
English |>ort« to eonquer the mystery and win the 8|»ila ‘of now 
tends ia»y«nd the ««, • . ^ ^ 

llie first English teatk rotetlng to AmrtwieA le «aid to have imn 
pSttterl in 1511, p roliftbly at irntwim'., by 4oh*» Oocolwroh or.,;-"- 
D^lwrowe. it .’fi been ippiinted'fcgf-iyrlfr^ FirM Tkm, 


JO T/ic Uierafurc of d'f Shi 

EiuJUh (m Anu rim, IWf.'i.iiml iniiitk-dV;/'!-//. iv'>r> fni,th 

I ( Mi f if Iff /'#««#/<■ % tif' •■>/ th> »/ 

l^orti/iKjtrk mtiMti Kmainui-, hut ;t k an ari«i truii «iiirli rrl;'in> 
chk'flv to the ten uatiuns chri^u-nvd hv Pn-fiti/r Jofm, aiti! ri'llfH'* 
the letiotuk of t!u' Mithilf Aaer* ntllirr ihsui anv real kn.twletiuo' 
oF nutre fm'ni «’x{>lomtioiw. Mon* intvr»'>t!iia :.rr tho rolrr 
rtirc.'i iti a AVtr luttritifi* umI m Menu <*/ fhf unturf >>/ thf 
Ftnir KlriMHft*, printiHi hv .|o)m lhtJ*ten Inmofii L'tio and i.'i;jo, 
Hen* we have an sieeutmt of the route to the in,'» lunti-., jiih! of 
how men eotihi sjiil ^jilaiu ea.'*! wank ami eome to ihii'Iun'i acain.' 
The <»hjeet ww to nist worn Hj«*n Kiu;li!*!i imiritHi*. v»ho hm! 
relimjukhrd the entei-priH*, with 3»*st>iue<l referenw to a hi)j»jtov.e4 
faiiurc of S«‘iM4.*4tiiii» t 'alw»t iu -T. 

In tlie litvrattire tif Ktiglkh imvj«j»|j*»n am! »!ke>ner>, a tauahle 
nniMi !a‘ given to liiehtin! Fjlien. not. hi4«‘«i, »m an ori^itial 
itarrotwr, lint tw si hiiligeiU itilerjireter t»f the inirl* of ♦uhern 
Hk ohjeet wims to insike kmwti to Wh eoijjstnmen v»liai the 
Portngnewe Jind •SjwnisinlH hiol tlone, siiid wit!} tiiat ulijei f he 
tnumtoted ansi pnltltKliwI in from thif of SVI <«.■>! iaii 

Miitmter H i'umtHft/mphff’ 4 Tmitim- nfih- wtiv Irniiti 

infli other iktr Jhmifit'. htmiM itmi ir#,// fUMfMontt' tijt 

m’MH'itrdi’., oh thrtf urn kimm'M-tintl fmmh' in fhfm' tmr thttjm, 
!'hj folbwwi thw, in ir»r»r*, with ii tnnwkliois fn«ii IVter Msirltr; 
The JiemtfeH o/“ the Xem Wm'Mr lu* HV«# /rnsfni, eoH(rst>tinjf the 
Novitfntinm nmi (hnnpirHleH tp' the Sj^mHittinieH, o'ith jmtiieHlnr 
' dmeriptiou 0/ the iiHtd ryehe and larffe i,antkH am! htamlfH 
ktfriff /hniai iii the U'ent (irett/h The^a* iFrttdfH lu’e mu nit ivej* 
«f the voyngeH ('olumiHix ant! hk eoroiwutiotiH. of i\*)lro .Ufotwo, 
of Vineeitfo am! of NieHew «»»! ofhew. sim! Ksien jutdsHl 

tranalatioMB from Oviodo atitl matter dofcrijitive of wmw* oHier 
Sfminah oiidorationa His objoet wm nationa! awl |wtriotiv; ami, 
in proaewting fco bbs countrymen some recowl of the ac*liievewer!t« 
of Simnish navigators, ho ccnsnrcH the timidity of !n« timw. an* I 
makes an olixpiont apfml to sttamen ami mowiiants to »|«it the 
wel1-won» tracks of trsule and cammem* awl to advent on* totldty 
to th© cojwtH of hlnridn iinti Newfoundhind. Ktlen wiw Imjrj 
about thc“yoar and wm a utndenl at t’ambrislgo tiiidor 
, ^ir Thomtw Buiith. Ho wa« a good fjitin awl Italian w'lioliif, 
aw|' tells his readers that, in hia youth, lie bail n‘aii' ‘ the jwt 
. Vi , 'Httelodas,’, Ho was minded to .toawlate the wltole of tint 
' ftohateffi.; of . Vannuccio Biriiigaoda,;btit, having comiileted only 
a 'fevr dha|»tot% b® teafe to ,a, Maod to rewl, and they 'wart 
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lost Til tlie introduction to his translation of the T>midia of 
Peter Murtjr, he expresses contempt for the previous issiu', en- 
title'd. (ff thr wtcf Jh/nidc i(oAk.% as ‘a shiete of printeil paper 
(more worthy so to be called than a boke).' TTe liiul witnetsed 
the splendours of the marriage procession of I’liilip and -Mary, 
and was iii,owd Tiy its ‘’B’ithin signiticanee’ for t!ie future of 
England. His rendering is simple, direct and forcible, and. in 
a poetical epilogue entitleil ‘ Tfiinteryretonrs excuse,' he say.s he 
has not lieeu very cunons^ to avoid *the seornes of Hhinoceros 
luise,’ nor ' the fykai judgment of severe Arisbirehus.’ 

I am not e!(«{ut*nt t know it rj'jrlit well; 

tf I Iw not iiarharow f desyw* no Biorv; 

I liiaw not for every wmmle a«k«l twmiS‘ 1 ! 

Of olfKjurat Kliot or .Syr 'I’iwmas Mwire. 

Take if tluwcforr ns { huo? itiU'ulliHJ: 

Till" fmilfrs with favour may s(Km Ih> amernhsi. 

Eden was not content to |M)int out merely what foreigners had 
accomplished ; he dtvsired to show wiiat were the frnit.s of their 
discoveries and to explain the seeret.s of land, sea and stars which 
iimst Tw known I0 fho.se who would follow in their footste|i«. 
Accttfdingly, in bid I, at the ex|icnse of certain metMlsfrs of the 
Mtiscovy t'omjKuiy, he puiili.shed, under the title of '/Vie ,lr/f ttf 
Ntirijfathm, a translaflon of Marlin i’.ortt*.s’s Brt'tr lUiutfWHtlh tif 
|fi Sphrru if d*' (n tfrtr dr intritfur, pVinteil «t Seville in blofi, 
Ik* likewise im.Hjed himself with gtitluTitig together the retards 
of the Musetivy, voyages, which formed s<* valuable 11 juirt of tlw * 
Bulmapjent eollecfion of Hakluyt. 

With the writings «»f Hichard Eklen, we reach the great age 
of tmtritime tliscorery, tliough still the stream of lifceratttre is 
small and intermifttmt Two years Iwfore he ptiblished nr wrote. 
Sir Hugii ^Villoughby, with the object of rwiehiitg <!athuy, had 
Hailed, in bhlti, upon that voyage to the Jiorth east in winch he 
jierished. Haklnyt hsis pri'served the reconls <»f that great 
elfort, and he presenta to tw the striking picture of Sebwtijin 
CJjilmt, tw ‘governottr <if the mysterie timi eompanie of the Marchante 
adventureim,' laying down ln« wl>« imliwutcea and iiwtraetlow 
for the intended voyage. 'Ilio captein-geoerad, the^' pilot-«ii|ior 
(whkwjiH Eielmni Chancellor), the 'nia«t©,r«, merelmnla' atkl other 
wore bi Iw ^ ^ ’ :y ; ' ; 

M knit amt mwmiiMl in uititto, love, (W£ft«rmitle, iwd'oMbnM in m«rk* degnM 
on idl sides, (hut no dliwntioti, wiktine or omtitefttloti m»y Hwr or spring 
|^tir|Kt them ud the Btartmm of thhi .tnua p wi tte W the danuge or htmiiwtM 
of llti wyi^n. ''b. ‘b b' ^ 
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were laid down for tin? rli.'ici{tline and <-oiidin'i of (In* 
fleet, and, in rdafion to the rwirtlf* of admitnrr. iiirndtanl- and 
otiuT skilful jwrsotfs were to {JUi into writiiiw' dailv their f>h- 
servatiotw of naviftafioit. of day and iiiitht, land-'. elrim-ms 

alfitudt* of thu.snn. eourne of the niooimnd asid of her inuKors, 
and these were nfterwards to l»e (’oJIated. (iise(i>*-.(<d j'iiitl |il.ie»'d 
upon ret’ord, Aii^un, it wa.H ordenni th:d flte liveriv' in app-an-l 
given ti» the iniiriner>i were {<> Ik* kept h% the inereham.H and not 
to be worn except by onler of the eaptain when he sltonid see 
cause to mu.ster or sht)w hi-s nwn in g<H»d urnn. for the ud«trmiietit 
iind hoiHHir of the voyage, and then they were agjdn to Ik* de 
livered to the keeping of the nienduinK 

\Villoiighl>y {Kfrbhed. btit (lenient Adams wrote in Latin an 
aceomif of the navigirtioti, which wj»j» rondtieted fo Uiehard 
Chnnccllor, ami fliikbiyt has given a tninslulhm. Asnongst other 
thhigH he t«!k how* Henry Sidney trame down to.fiie sltijw afid 
eliMpiently fiildreAsed the masters iK’fore they de|K*ried from the 
Tl«nm*», lie contnwbfil the harfi life of the seiiHwm, atifl Its 
dniigcrs and nncertainth’H with the ipiiet life afliome. He sjNike 
of the duly of keeping unruly UHiriuers in gotwl order riml olydi- 
ence, «nd coneitidcd by w,»yifig, 

■ '-f . ■ ■ 

» With how tuttiiy ciiww shail hi* (wmMe a»d vex hiimorlf ? »itl» Iww nMntf 
t»uMe« Hhall ho hm»k hliMHsif J anci Im*w »tw«»iy i!Uittwlin(n< 4iiiH tie W- 
foreed to mistuin? Wc hImiII kiwp im »««■ wMwifcn juiil rumilr) ; Jm* 
rtrai?ge ftiKl unknown regtenn. 


We now sec the spirit of enterpriiw! thoroughly urmw<>d. 
KngHslf »t*anufn were not only tieeking to reiieh <*atbiiy and the 
Hpiee islands by the north-eant or the jiorth-wvist, but were re- 
solved to make an end of thu Imrriew tlwat w<ari8*iitol up by 
Portuguese and Bpanteh ttsonopnlies and |»rtitiom W'illMan 
Hawkins had broken with the old tmdo roiit^ 'Wl hlu three 
ToyagcB to Braril and the coast at'Qninm in the time of Iltmry 
VHl, and the fiiiceoRsiTO voya^m of his win. Ihe celebrated Sir 
John Hawkins, in irdi4 »iid'Hi07i tnade ii great mark upon 
the history of the time and practically led, together with the aetiofw 
_,,of Drake, to the breach with Spain. Of hk third voyage, liawkiiw 
Mmself wrote an account, published in ttse ytmr of Ids nitpra, 
entitled A True J]^&sia'mtimi TrmMetuium’ uf Mr. 

■ ■' MmMm to iAe paHn oimI HVal' fu^im it* 

fiy mr L&rd 1667 15^ It k a vigorous and diitwt 

. nanatiw^ ©f .ejtperiencs^.MH -of :8hr0yird observaiten*, ml With* 
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a notable reflective (jtialifcy. * If all the miseries awl troublesome 
atihires of this sorrowfnll voyage slioultl be perfectly ami thoroughly 
writfen,’ says the author, ‘ there*shonkl siccde a paynfull man with 
his penne, ami as great a time tis hee had that wrote the Uves 
ami deathes of the martirs.’ Other accounts were written by 
Philips, dob Hartop ami David Ingram, all survivors of the 
fighti at Suii rhian dc Ulloa, and their narratives have been printed 
by Hakluyt. For the record of the great navigiitimis of Drake 
in ir>70 an<i ir»7iJ ami his womlerful voyage of eircumnavigition 
in lf)77, we have to consult mostly the collection of Hakluyt and 
certain volumes published in the seventeenth century. 

Hie project of piwsitig by the north-west to Cathaiy !ind the 
Spice islands had long inspired Sir Humphrey (Silbert. liia 
Dimmrm' o/ n Diaromrir Jhr a neip in Vnimn- wtw 

is-siu’d in April in a black letter tract of grciit rarity, 

written sojue seven >ears before. In a prefatory note, it is intro- 
duced to the rciMhu* by Heorge Hsiseoigue. a friend of the autluir, 
who tells IIS thiit a worshipful knight, Sir Humphrey’s bndher, 
Wits ‘abashed at* this eutei’prise,’ i>e«iu,se he had no lieir but 
the autluir, and that to him the enterprise seejned ‘un|H>s.Hlble 
unto couHuon capacities.' The brother, therefore, mislikcd Sir 
Humphrey's resolution, and sought to dissuade him, atul it vow 
in order to overcome his objcctio!i.H that this was pre- 

Iwred, ilascoigne, Iwing on a visit to <»illK*rt*at. his dwelling at 
Liniehouse, had a sight of the Dhmnrm. iieing jv sluirt 
and Blartiu Frolushcr twhom lie calls * FourlKiyscr, a kinsman of « 
mine') having eugagwl iii the same enterprise, it seemed to him 
that it would lie useful to make public the tract. He comjMiroil 
it with the tables of Drtoliua ami sundry other cosumgraphical 
maps and charts, and said it wfui approval by tfio learned Dr Dee, 
whose house at Alortlake wsw the seat of iistronomicai am! nautical 
knowlmlge. In this remarkable letter, Hilbert tells his brother that 
he might have chargeil him with an unsettlod head if he had 
taken in hand the discovery of ITtopiii, but. i'atotu, was no country 
of the iuMiginatiiMi, and the imssage thereto by sen on the nortli 
side of l4ibn«k>r limi been meutionod and proved by feiie.mt»t 
exfwrt and Ixjst kjansed amougnt utodent geqp^phew, *T<i Hilbert, 
the/wntinent, of America' wan an; felwid .'repfiteeriting the^ Atlantia 
of Pinto and of other writerg .of antiquity. If Atlantis were an 
island, the cataclygin in which* it had been , partly overwhelmed, 
jroukl, sakl Hillwrt, ii»k© ,iaoi®' pmetitaWd -tlMt navigation of its ' 
Inor&eira' coaata He was «OBi&rBBed..'.',i» hiS' opiiuon l>y Geaima 
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Frisius, MuiiHtrr. Hos'iomtfnt.'itms. iVtfr Marryr, f'lirliii- ami 
otlier niodcni fif* w«l! a** by the fx{n'ru’in’t‘ nf cit- 

tain iiavi^^autrs, iiK-liidiitp Otlicre }fi kmsr AlfrcdV tiim* ati'1 Ht’nrr.- 
immt rocmit . 

Sir Ihunulirt'V (iillx’rtV tnu'f miiain.- lin' 

nutuhk' literary t‘imtrihiitjan>’ bn flit* fitityeef nf Mlnrii 

Itreecdeil the puhlieHtinn itf the iwamiiietital w.»rk nf UaUnyt. 
At the eimeltwitu of hin diseotirse. he write-c * He i'i net Horihv 
to live at till who. for fear of danger or fieath. 'Iioitiieth lii*^ 
eotintry'H st'rviee or hin own hojtoiir. rtinee death i' ioeujjilile 
anti the fume of virtue immojial' Thi" dt-^eoitr-e ha** the true 
ring of u .seholurly ami {Kitriotie Kirclidminn, nnd there i** mneh 
freHHiert.s in it,'- jterMiu.'-i'O’ eartu>ine)w, 

'I'liix great FngJishn^m Uimk* !iSr< fifht voyage f'»f •liseuvery to 
Xttrth Amei’iea, with his half Strother, Sir Wallt r lialegSi. in hi** 
cwttjHHjy, HI So“li 'illukinyt has jireserved ii Hamuive of tiiiiw’rtS 
hwi enterpri.'a*, it» in whieh lie jx*ri~heil ; atHi there are few 
more sfrikipg {tkg, tires in Kttglish narrative literiinre than that 
of the ohl setmmn, on the SejtteniSx'r »fteni»**t»', n|«itj whieh hi** 
vewel, the ‘ Stjnirrel* wax overwhehtwil. sitf ititf al»tft on his intarier- 
deek with a hiok in hin liand. hutiinu the men in the 'Holden 
Ilhid,' whieh wiw following in thawtike. whenever she eame within 
hailing diwftmee, with the oht HiiHiwin'a jthrtiw'. ottered, stiis the 
narrahir, with signk of joy. *We are iw m*nr to heaven It) sen' 
a» hy kind.’ These wew tSte IiikI wortlx of this giwwi KngliHh 
rimiti Itefore he went tkjwn. A sfweeh, says the nurr»it*ir. 'wcH 
heHeeiiiing si .soldier resohite in .ItNiw t.'hrisi, ua ! ean testify 
he wtw.' 

Metmwhile, the vtdiant Mtirtin Fndwaher hud aI»o Iwen Imttling 
witli the iey aiiiinMwthes to the nortli-weet, in l&7tl aiid4S77 l aed. 
in the following yew captain tJeorips Beet, Frobwlier'w" lro«l*Hl 
friend, printed in. black letter A $rm dimmrm the Imte 
,./<w tfm fimling 0 / n to Catkmifn % tkr 

witfer the emuiMet nf FmbidJter, tlemmU, Sfiikhiyt l»ax 

collected narmtiecH of all these voyages, but none are so lively 
and vigorons as those which aiptain H««|. has given ns in his 
volume. What could lie more direct «««i forcible t!u»n a letter 
whieh Frobisher wrote in August '15"7 b» certain KngiWuneii 
who were held aiptive by truculent natives, mw! whom he vma 
rtwilved, to sot free? ^ ^ ■: 

■/ , ' & the ^iMaw »jf »o4, la wleia'We idl ^hriteve, who, f tm<4* hath jpnwrr**! , 
; yow Bodtei 'mi smb iuiiM|p4 tlwae teHAsfaii I eottwtead »« aate you, I" will 
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l>e fflfwl io Keek hy all meaiw you mi\ demise for your cleli%’eraiiw either with 
foree or wit li imy eomiiioditieK within iiy? Alp% whieh I will not Kpare for your 
pakcK^or unythiiiir olse I eim do for ymi. 

After fcIIiiiA" tiieiii that he kts .some iiatires on !K)a,rcl whemvhe 
'lYoiihl ex<dianji»;i\ he proeecwls, 

* • 

Moreover you may deelare iinto I hem that if they deliver yoti not. I will 
not leave a man alive in tlieir emiiitry. And thiiK^ if one of you eaii eome to 
with nu% they shall have eilln^ the mt%n woman or ehihl in ptkwii for 
you, aiul tluirt unto Umh whom I trust you’^do serve, in iKist«» 1 leave you, 
and to Him we will daily |>ray€or yon , * . Yours to the nltennosi of iny 
power, Martin Frohlshen 

All anpetite for further kiiowleilge now exiateil throug'hout the 
land, and eager enquirerx were <le!namUiig information as to the 
voyagcH of the navigsdors and the riehes of the nevr-found lamia 
in l~>77, a new editi<m of Eden's Dirmictt of the Xetre U'oiii/r 
apiH'ared under the title of 7Vo' Hiiifon/ of Tforttiflo in thv 
timl EoHt holien, un(i other eoniifrrifH iifiiiff either mtif tnir<mh 
the frxif/idi tfiitl ritrhr Jfoinrrot fi. .M'ith a t/imofr^' of the Norf/i- 
fceM Pammjr. it*,wns augmented and finished hy ilk’liard Willes, 
who wtys that lie was moved to place in an orfleiiy manner what 
Mei? had 'coiifusely gyven out.' He omitted some things which he 
thought Huperfitums, and added j,o the three decades of Peter 
Martyr, ami to the fourth, vvlueh Is given under snitother title, four 
fflthers, Ix'sides including iiuuiy miditional aci*ounts of v»n-ages 
relating to .lapan and the (Juinea (‘OH.st, Mufamvy voyages |fnd 
tnivefa, the explhits <if Magellan and the explorations of HelMwtiwi „ 
Caboi The most interesting of Ids mhlitions is his arguajent 
regarding the projected {Mwsfige by the north-west Fiwt, he gives 
the arguments advanced ag^dnsfc the projetst, ami fhejn attempts <0 
show the rt»sonal>lene.ss of it. *V!. Frohtsher’s prosj,»erous voyage 
ami happy returne wyl aijsolntely decide these controvemica' 

Eden and Willes were ti»e preeumors of llakhiyt, and livtrd in ’ 
a time when maity sejMiien were itsaving onr |K»rts to {xmidrate 
the no'steries of the unknown world. Uakiuyt's first la»ok, 
a voyage of discotvery to Amerim, wtn* piihlishwi it» ir»di, ami 
}>e issued a new etiitiun of Peter Martyr's He (?rh Mmoi in 
1S87. lie wiw preianriiig inniseif then. for ^ bis ''great tyork. ■ The 
imjjerial iimigiiation wiw stirred, anti '^o im|KJrfcM»co of eoloidsing 
amP developing iite new-found ianda 'waS' in' ail iiiou’m tidiida 
Mogh rotieivml Ids clmater coloQistilion'Jti IJ^ nwl three 
catIMjditiojw were <}tM|iatcht!d to tiie noW' colony to 'which he gtive 
Iho teiue of Virginia,' In 'tho .iniKidttCtioii. to the ’second imk ' 
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of TAt’ Fmrh' Qiariu', Sjxwer l»Ws tho «iati «h« »I>hn nut know 
‘where is hap!*}’ law! of Faen'.‘ in whieh he h«s drawn his 
iimuoiia! alleirory, to see how littV of the world he is aeqJiHJ^ited 

r with. , , , , . 

• l!n< let f!wt man with k'tter wme mhwe, 

Tim* Ilf the wnrhi ie..vl i»ipf tu ns is r»si ; 

Ami dfiilj- hi<w thrmiRh hi>ni> entcrjwio- * • 

Man> great Keginns a,r»’ tli •wine red, 

Whk'li (u late age weir tuner wentinni i!. 

Who eter heard nf th' linhaii l^Vrti? 
tlr who in nmtmtnw tesw a 
Tlif* liii#'* rii'i-^n wm foiiwl ? 

tir Vififiitiii %int } 

I’htw dit] fht* spirit of tiiscovory tiwikt* its inllttetn’e frh in 
litenitnre, Wiau lind f«,wn at'hit'vt'd was la-ittii rreordrd or mnde 
known hy ntnioiir ii»d^n*iKirt, snn! thv Ixih! work of itiniip*torH 
made a profimwl itiipreMittn «{><»» thiuking men tit huim-, who, hy 
8peeeh anti iten. iinfHtlkHl them to new compH'st.s in the mtktiown. 
In tiw rtfcttrd of thm* aeluevemenls, n».i tmme stands higher than 
that of tlolpi Ihm'H, the fartnnw vnyiiger, itflort'ti hy his rutttritiltfs. 
W’ho mwk* three Aretie vtjyagw a«i»{ laan* his name f«» Ihnis stmit. 
AH those exjH'.<Htio!w of itavyssire rt'latod in tiKt|»i»geaof iinkhiyt's 
PthmpHll NdHffufmm. 'the namiti^t^s of the first miii fliirtl 
wtyagert were written hy John Jsi^itw. aw! tif the inahJitii hy Ihieyti 
hlmsolf, the tlekurhetl vttyj^e tif tlie •Stmahim** la'ing narrate*! }>>' 
Henry MtJrgan, t!te {mrsor. Ihwya Itad. of eottm', kepi logs thtrinjf 
all tlHwe iro>!ijge«, hnt the log of hiw thin! eoyage jn the only one that 
n biw Wen preaervw!, Ihiey« wtijt aktr tin,* »utl»t»r t(f TAe Sttttmitt'x 
imhlishisl in awl «*n'tiil times reprinle*!, !l w 

a valiiahle treutise on tiaeigntkiii, ilerote*! to 'tltr thnw kinds of 
uaylinjt, horiwinta!!, {Mtnoloxall, awl attyling wjmhi a grtfat eireie,’ 
and incliitling a tide table and a ‘rtsgiment’ ft>r linditigllie detdiwi- 
I tkma of the »«». Ikieya’a Arctic voy»ps«« were »H made with the 
olyect 'of discffrering: tl» MorHi'WWt iii the wivi}tnhility 

! of which he was a firm belief er, und' liia iiame, with thowe t»f 
! Gilljerti and FVobwher, will ©eer be ■a««»ciftt«| with tlw wirly 
I eftbrte to |>e«etmto £}ie icy Imrtier '©nd dhwmV'Cr a direet rotite to 
I Cathay and the Hplco iHlaiidtt Hi» atfomeittH in fa war of it will 
I be found iti. his Toltime, Tim Worhjk’i 

,J a black letter treatiae, pabliahtsl in toidoii , in lAM, wlwreiit .be 
‘ ' I .amight to show that the earlh' ^tukNlabk!' In ali tto 
; , , twfifaMa » all its fww, „ lit ;hla*0Mndi Imapaatioii, ilifiitnliicw 
. dit^It|»*jWp©d^ Ito -dwiwi^a of, the iwltaiiliiipti 
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the north-west. He sets forth the argmnente against the jiassage, 
and tilteii. with cumulative force, emleavours to prove them iin- 
tetiaWe, and Ik* (fuoteH Isaiah fr»m men«n\v (Ixv, (>, ‘They seeke me 
tlint hitherto have not iwked for me; they find me timt hithj*ri<* 
have not sought me’). 

Amilherp'tfuuirkahk* eontrihution to the literature of maritime 
(lisfov(‘ry i.s the des{'rii>fi<iii t>f his sidventurcs by Sir Huharil 
Hawkins, only son of Sir John Hawkins, a storehouse of informa- 
t ion of ali kinds eonrerfiing tin* lives find ideas of the e;irly navi- 
gators. It is entitled The Olm'rent'unm of i>ir Hiehoni llttiekim, 
Kmijht, in hi$ vohuje info the Stntth ISeu; miMt ftmnini, loh.'I 
(printed ir»2‘i). hi this volume, Hawkins slmws strong descriptive 
I>ower, imagination and skill, besides natnnd sagiu'ity atul a just 
judgment of afliiirs. He enforces the nci^d tif e.vperienee fin* the 
HHctievHsful c'onduet of 4,n»terpri.sc at .sea, adding ‘and f am t>f 
opinion that the want of e.vperienee i.s mnelt more toUwable in 
a genenil on land than in a governor by sea.’ The .ship in which 
he sailed was built in the Thames in laW, and he tells. us that his 
mother, craving tl*ie naming t>f the ship, adled her the ‘ Uepentamje.* 
He exjaistulated with her forgiving the vessel that ‘umtouth name,* 
but* never couhl have any satisfactum, Wive that ‘repentance 
was the safest ship we etudd sj^i in to pnrehiwe the haven <if 
heaven.’ 

* In the halls of merehant eomjwnies, in the parlonrs of enter- 
prising traders and in the dmmlRjrs of students, problenni of 
the new worUI,* and the means of reaching its treasures, were ,, 
being discussed. The gi'niiw of the nation ft>r coloniisiition was 
now aroused, and new lands were to be deve!o{jed by men of 
English blood. HcHinen hml iKigun to siKsak in literature, and 
the IhoiightM and language of the sea, by tongue and writing, were 
iHiiug grafted into the eoneeptions ami the language of men who 
never knew the salt breath of the ocean. Lyly has a mariner 
strongly emphasised in his fiultttlmt, laid ; Isidge, himself a ^ 
sailor, wnde his Jimnijtufk, isyo, ‘in the tmcati, where isvery line 
was wet with a i*urgt>, and every limmin |m«sio« couiit«r(!h«;kod 
with a storin’; his iMtttymife tf Anmrimt ww l»guii in the 
strait of Magellan, on Iwaird ship, wlicre *I h«! rathoRwill ,to get 
my dinner than win my fame." ITie new spirit in liUirmture i« 
seen in the pmm of Siwnwer ami it hati a proiatnid infllumce ii|xin 
IJacon. Alwve all, it is Kcfliujtftl In the writiisp of Shakespeare ; 
the sea sings in his music., and fihe ati^r of its storms thunders 
*in the rush of his luvwtive; tbe^ nta^ amd mmaiico of ditajovery 
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ami sfranyt^ tales of the niivipiiurs are retierted in the ■» i!rii(T\ of 
his iniiu:tia;!fe. Halegh wrote of-fhe ‘Kwaijsinonia rare, aim had 
eyes in their shouhlers, anti twiuths in (he inidiiii’ •>!' 'their 
bowels, uihI it is with sm’h iiitirvels that tnlieilo Iwcnih*- the 
ear of De-sdeiaoim. who wwilii 'seritmch itielitu' ’ to niovinu; 
story of wotniers. 

AjmI of thi' t'nmhhaU tijat rwli nltirr enl. 

The Anllirntjwjihfisi. >hu 1 iiu-ti wln>«» hrn'l-t 

Do tfri*w WiM’iah diouiibsw. 

T1t(iH>j;h he rstrely «leal.s with the sea direriiy, ,wh.aketjM'jtr<> jiever 
iise.s Jiaatkiil ini»s»ia>;e t*.'SceD( eorreeily atnl n{4lv His 
speak as with the voire of the M-a, hb allasiitits all have the 
kitowh'iiue of the sea. In Tti'ftfth S'iffhi tlit, »> Maria law o| 
IMaivoiio that ‘he doth smile liis fare ittP* more hues than are in 
the new map with the mijitmentation of the Indies. This fh*. 
map pitbMshed with llakhtyt’s Vitijutffit, l,»earjit« tlie mttrks of 
Dan’s's Iiihm}, showing the geogi'jiphirnl kn»oHed«e of the time, 
his diseuverk's in the north west, ami tlmse; of tlagrilaii, I hake, 
Bannieiito luut (’avemlish in the .soitih : the i««suiiu»t’} sfmit of 
Ankn lietween Asia ami Amerieii ilisapiH'ars, ami, in its plare. is 
the {'lunfie, ns iniverst'ii by the Sjssnish eapuin, Fnu»ei*«’o de (hdi, 
whoBe namdive was tnuislnled imto IhHeh by Linmdioteti. und flieti 
into KuKlIsh under the title of IhVoMw *»/ fhr t'tuf tsmi Wfst 
Imim, IfdMk In ’Tltt' Siiiikesjniire of (l»e 'stili 

vef«l iternioothes,' dmdifkw with n-fenmee to tin,* sidlerings nml 
shipwreek.H of explorers, and, perimjw, fnirtietihtrly to the e.t • 
jH'dition of Hir Heorge Somers, vihieh wa.s drivejj on the roust 
of the tluni unknown Itenmichw in Itioit. Iliil to Slittkesiwsitire. ns 
to his predwx'ssors, the B«t stili remniiwsl mther a limrrier than 
a I'Hithway; it wiw the *mo«t defensive D» ii Iwnwe,' of •which John 
of t'knntr «p<»k« iti Itkhii^rd the enty of l<»« Iwppkr 

iMltlft.’ ' v). 

Many iliuHfcralionfl might b© given of StHikeepeiiwds knonimlge j' 
of tiro sen and aeafkww. Ways It a mere eoinciilettee that Anrii’iit • ’I 
Pistol, htniled off to the Fleet with Falsitiff in* the last srene of , I 

IlmT'if IV, part it, iwoti o phraa© which is empli»yod in ThiH y| 

0immKtt,h7ii»: a/ Mkhard Mm-uMm, rofcirtil to ali^ek-e. existing '' f 
in manuHcript, we presumo, when Sha&ewfaw? wrote llio p|jiyf 'i': 
ih, 'rather, were hot SliakeBpeaffe'' and ilnwkiiw '(pidtltig frohi a 
eofflmdU'origiiiaJ, in th©,i!|3i^^ M fimtum mf 

. appro, *m,, mpi fhg Ancient When HawkiiMi ; 

!<»« aJso,; ©stdainnt M /orlw«f tn/ ' ■ , i 
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tornmiM, <')iprrtt)i(a me amfenta. In The Cmnedi/ »f Ermrs, 
old Aegoon of SyracuMc, recountipg his woes in the storm, ssiys, 

” TIh! Hwis wax’d ealm? and we distwemi 

Two ships from fur making amain to ns. , 

'fo ‘niakc amain’ or ‘wave amain’ was tiie signal of surrendt'r 
by striking «iii>or Hag Utmrm'i' le Sir Richard Hawkins, 

off Tshanf, sights a great hulk, and his men, eager to make a 
Spanish prize, ‘without speaking to iier wished that the gunner 
might shoot at her fo cam^e her to amain' — a bad custom, says 
Haw'kins, ‘to gtm at all whatsoever they discover.’ The Tenifmt 
Inis many lumtical allusions; in M(mm mid tfidief- it is ‘to the 
high top-gallant of my joy’ that Romeo cliinlw by ‘a tackled 
I stiiir’ ; in A s I’int fJke M, we find the figtire, ‘Dry as the remaitidcr 

I biscuit after a voyage'; in The JHeirhuHf. there is much 

of the ventures of the fradere, and thus siiys Solaino, if he had 

such ventures, ‘ 

I shoulil he still 

Plucking fh«.' Rra-fs to know where sits the wiml; 
l*e(>rHig in innps for ports and piers and roads. 

It is Ut Kichanf Hakluyt that we are imlebted for our knowledge 
of irtlny matters that have liecm alhidetl to alan’e, Hhakesfiairo 
undoubtetlly stmlicd his ptiges. tteittercd trealwea anti tMsinuHcript 
descriptioiw alone existiMl when Hakluyt set to work. Ik* luttl 
kmg Iteen aimissing material, and his Witings, as wo have men- 
tioned, Itegjui to ap|K>ar in irdki, while tlie first oditiim of J,iw» 
Pnnrijmff wjw pnblislied in l.'iHik 'I’he latter in tho 

first great laxly <if itifiirmation we tXMjaeas relating to the voyitgea 
of the aixteetith century. Purchas and otlters followed in hk 
Hteps, and carried on tho ta»k, but tho nation and its litonituro 
owe a <lebt„fo Hakluyt which w imiierfectly roeognised even now. 
His whole life was given up, with a singleness of purpose that has 
' rarely been mat<-hcd, to tho literature of navigation and iliwiovery. 

When he undertook his lalxnirs he set himself an arduous bisk. 

[i, Pnx, ‘ceding to France as ehaptalit to .Sir Edward .Stafford, am- 

Ixissjulor to tile French court, in bifid, he hsirueil much of foreign 
discovericH and enterprises at sea, but, in Paris, , ho found the, 
English noted of all others for ‘tlieir, iduggish seciirii^.’ ‘ Etlen’" 
i' hii(l been but an interpreter of what otbera , hatl done ; tmd it 

was H,»e<'!HU»e Hakluyt heard much ^ obIo<}uy of oar imtlon, and 
*' betiwuse few or none were aWot|f,ntako.r©piyi that, with the object 

I' of ‘stopping the moutlw of our.. pepraacher8’,,ho detennintxi 
I , Ibrthwitli to umlortako the,^ wwfeiwbi^ 'pyieiu, he said, owing to 


tlie heavy hiNnir iiivnlvfil. aiat the smaii pnm laut wcniti n -mi, 
hatl rt'jvelcd. One eau^T nf the •rate nf thine^ »hjrii Huklnyi 
dcfihtmi 11111,^1 init W It wa.- iJirU Knuli'li vaacc- 

ataj cviiciiitinji.- had Ir’i'II tmdertakeji mainly sOlh a 
purpoM-. ami «itli the Mhjeet <4' tndn. and that mrn;hattt> uho 
inve-tt'd their eapitnl in the!*** rt»ter|ir!M-r* were mn uiiximih 

that t!u,‘ n>idlN «<f thdr tHwnverh.'ii fftuiiid Iw’ luade km'Mti Ihr ihe 
advantajif of olhiT;?. The idhi "f the tnerrhauf :idu'HHirvi> disl 
imirh It* extent! flit* ran«»‘ «f tlt*tft*vi'r\, tiitil pivt- a fn'*.!! ittifinhc t<* 
wmnuttship and imvijiuthm. jwtrth'nlaHy in the itiil it liid imt 
pnminti* the Keiiend ktnfttlialtfe sif tlaiM* •ijH-nilinni* Mhieli Here 
itf« esjH'eia! priviieite. and nnwliere e.'n> we tltHeerii :m* tiiceet 
eiictmrap'Hienf !«* the [ttjWieatinii nf the ret-ordu .4' maritime 
tii!?et»very, 

All hutuntr, thereftiri?. it> dm* tn l!ieh»*r*) Ilaklno f>n- hit life- 
hm|5 devtilhm tn •the fttilyeet he made hw mui, Hit writiji^'H 
are mfttrmed with the qtiidilie** nf hii* vnthutiaMti, anti lie ha.** 
hrnijjjhi together lut immenHi* rnttw of nrigimd miaeria!, ttith«mt 
whieh mir knowledge woitfti litiva- Iwen n'«triek"i! ton! nnr ntnter 
Htowliiig of the maritime evettl>* «»f !»i)* littie umTrt.i*iu. He !«w 
hiiiwelf told tts. in the diwlieatinn in .Sir Fnineit* VValMiirgham 
of iht? firat wiititiii of h^^ PriumfutiM AVir/j/ottVww. !in»' !h! 
yaui attmetwi to the Hwlyw-d whieh afterward** rtjgrt^Htw'd hw 
attcntuwi nntil liw death. Ik* wjw l«»rn {iknit the year l.VW, 
iti .limidnn, >»« w i'tityn'fttrtRl Init Whingwl to a family l«tiig 
aeatiid at Yiittosi, in Herefordshire. He w«ii wie t»f the tpHi'n's 
seholtux at Westminster wrljmd, timt 'frnitfni immiry,' im he 
deMerilH-'H it, iui«l it wits his foruiite. he tells tis, t«» vinii the 
chaitilHtr of hi.s cousin, Hirltjnrtl Hakluyt, a gettiikanair of the 
Middle Temple, who hud greatly iutcmiiU'»il hlmseikiis maritiuH' 
diwofery and dm meneenf natrigalien, in relation to the ventures 
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an<l tlieir particular wjnits, which, by the benefits of traffic aiul the 
i«terco«r.se of luercliants, were • plentiftilly supplied. Then he 
touclied the boy’.s imai^iiiatiou t>y talcing down tlie Bible, asid, 
turning to the lo“th Pmhn, directed him to read in the SUrd mid 
21th verses that ‘they winch go downe to the sea in ships and 
otxnipy the great waters, they aec the works of the Lord, and his 
woiulcrs in the deep.’ 'riiese words of the fwjdinist, together 
with his consin’s discourse, were, says Hakluyt, things of luigh an<l 
rare delight to Ida 3 'oui!g tiatnre, and made ujxm him so deep an 
impression that he resolved that if ever he were preferre<i to the 
university, where he miglit have a more eoiiveuieut phKx' and 
Ixitter time for such studies, he would, by God's assistance, 
prosecute the knowledge of this kind of literature, the dooiw 
whereof, he siiys, after a s<wt, were bo happily opened before hisn. 

He was elected, in 1570, to Chnst Church. Oxfoni, where he 
did not forget the restdution he ha«l made, amrfell to the eonrae 
he had intended; so that by degrees he read whatever he could 
find of printed voyages in all languages. He lectured, but where 
is not definitely ki|t>wu, upon subjects relating to uavigsition, and 
liccamc familiar, by reading, with the ijersonalities of sea capbuntj, 
and flic enterprises of great merchants. He was incessantly 
employed in the e,xnminatiou of coileetions, and tranwwiptiou of 
accounte of voj'agcs and travels, ami of, all things lieiiring on the* 
siAject, and, in lus later years, lie was engrtissed in this work, and 
in coiTes|Mm(iencc with all who could iin|Hirt information. • 

His first publislseil work was S}hxr« Wymjm fmicMtiff the "" 
DmeMeerie. of Anwnm the myamit wwto l/« 

issued in 15H2, and dtHiiaiteHl to Sir Philip Sidney. Hu's book, 
which is of extreme rarity, but has lieen rcpublishml by the 
Hakluyt sticiety, ittou, had the ilireet and practical object of 
incrwwiug the knowledge of navigation, ami spreading abroad the 
fast growing impulse towards the colonising of newly discovered 
lamk In Paris, as chaplain to the ainliassador, Hakluyt discovered 
a luauHscript account of Florida, which wiw published at his ta- 
jMjnse in a French edition at Paris, in l58d,dofiic!ated to Sir Walter 
Itftlegh as the discoverer of Virgiitlak Hiis volume wiw aftorwartla 
publiBlioil in an English version, in London, in 1587, ubder the 
title A' Ntftnbk ffimii/rki mHiaming fmre psyaffm mmk % eer- 
tayiieWrenek Cupkdm 'mdu Fhridtit the object being to promote 
the coloiiiwlion of Viigiiiia,* In 'W>87, Hakluyt poblkliod iti Paris 
a revised «lltion of Peter Martyr ■ of. tJe Orbe yotip, 

wWch, also, was dodjcated to 'aiid waa intended furtlier to' 
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exteiHl tlw kiHnik'tljri' of tlkrovery, i^-'sunnnr.bi}* rin<i nruitical 
HHtrniKUin union« Kiidkh wiarii»i'i>. With itii* ul'o "f t oliimlnw 
and hin wiu'i.Ti'sor.'i, thv rnTtwitj* »‘f Hfjroiioinicai ffinly iiiui' ht ‘011 
rwilkt'if, »ud improvi'd nicthoil?* »,if naTiiiJilion 'jn-a ihr thirst 

for murithuf oiitfi’prk*'. Thk kiiottk-duo v;imr rtrL'innih thnu tlif 
foiitim'ut. in its seifntifii* fonii. awl dohaim Miilh-v of 
known a« lU’gioiaontatins, roiiiftih'd the «o ro/* s, from 1 Co to 
which were ttsed in ('oliunhits nitd da thomi, while Martin 
Ikihiiim, of NiirnK’rtf, iiiventt'»l an hiinfovoi aiiiiHcutioii of tin* 
twtrolalte to wiviji^tstion, nwl coiisirfnicd liw curliest ghda' now 
extant. tSjKUiish Hliideula cotitimu-d to work ni*>Ms tlte c.\- 
IMisitioH of tiu'Hc teacherw for the tiext two Inmdrcd >carM. Tlw 
Kit^lish work tijioti the sijlyccf was WilSiain Ihatnie's He/jimruf 
fj/V/w' .S'm, 1o“d- Hn|il«,vt‘H erJitimi of IVicr Martir, s»il»sc«(ncnily 
tnnwktol into KnifltMh at hia Hiuajiwthm h,v .Michurl ktk. wiw ;nt 
ttiidithfn in ftcienlific knowU?*ijfe, aw! wsw followi*#!, itt 
IM4, hy f'/w SirtrU t»f Jidin Itavy?.. to wliich ndcrt'nrw 

has already l*t*tai made. Hakhiyi had lax'tt jwofoiindly ituetiwletl in 
the Hfientifie asjswct of imvij^jtion, «inl in ‘ihi; wcitua »>f hriiitfittg 
»i|> skilful seamen and mariners in this realm,' imd had laid l«?fow 
Charles Howard, earl of Ktrmghmn, lor»i hiKh ndudnil, fit the 
detiitjatiou «tf the seeoml edittifX) *»f the Xtiritfntkim, 

-tho imjK»rti»nce estahlishing a leeturi'shi|j in naritfatioti fur 
(Mjaiiiieii in Ismtioii, harinj^ in view the imrny nolile shijw t^hat 
had Ivecti kwt, the many worthy |»er««»» 'drintelusl in the #ea,' 
•- and hnw the realm had Imni imjioverishrsl 'by |o« of jtretit 
oniimnee and other rich tmimtiiKlickts throujih the ijpnoranw of 
tteamen. 

tVe have lieeti Iw! U» H{H.*ak «>f tins asiisji'i of liakhiyts literary 
work and hb praclicml by hk |»ubii(»itioti of the rindml 

oditlaii of Peter Martyr’e kmk id IWs in IM7. Ihtriw many 
y«r« ptotIows to thb date, he had been attMMwlni materials f*:tr 
hb great work, fim XurngatHmui, md i>k' 

eownwi ^f th€ mmh % #wt or «)w Iri'iMl f« l/t« 

wmt nmtte mid jk'ttksM mrtJk iil 

titm miMn the rninpaim qf tkme ISCMl of whfeli the iwl 
editioti apiMsarod in pm volwpe Mo paMWiad by (hwirps Bishop 
Mid Ilalph Newberry ia 1§80, ^ il wiw dediealed to Sir ftraada 
; W^iigham, while the seoohd^a^tt, coittoiainf^ tU 
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‘whose earnest desires to do him (Hakluyt) good, lately broke out 
into most bountiftil and acceptable effects.’ 

If has already been showft that Hakluyt wa.s a pioneer 
in the literature of English maritime discovery. He remarks, 
in a!i epistle dedicatory to an English translation of Galvano’s 
DhemrMi dj' the. WorM, that, if any man should marvel that, in 
these discoverie-s, for the spice of almost 4000 years, the British 
nation was scarcely four times mentioned, he was to uialerstand 
that, when Galvano completed his task ’about the year 1556, ‘there 
was little extant of men’s travailes,’ and that, for anght he, 
Hakluyt, could see, no great matter would have come to light if 
he had not undertaken the ‘heavy burden.’ In the dedication 
of the first edition of his great book, he speaks of it as a burden, 
because these works lay so dispci'sed, scattered and ‘hidden in 
sereml hucLstors' hands’ that he wondered at himself to see how 
he was able to endure the delays, the curiosity and the backward- 
ness of many from whom he wa.s to receive his originals. Again, 
in the dedication of the firat volume of the second edition to the 
lord high admiral, says that ‘after great charges and infinite 
care, after many watchings, toils and tmvels ami wearying out of 
my w^ke Iwdic,’ ho had at length collected the materials for 
his volumes, and had 

brought to H/rht many rare a»<l worthy monamrntH lotijj have lien* 

jnlserably wattewd in niastie corners, and itdrtiloHsly Itiddou in raisfcio 
darknosHe, and wow very like for tho greatest pirt to liave !««« huriod,in 
perpctuall oblivion. , 

There is surely a note of disappointment where ho says, in another 
place in the dedication of the first volume of the second edition to 
the lord high admiral : 

For the bringing of whioh into this homely and rotigh-hewen ahapo whieh 
here thou seost; what reHtieHSo nigbfH, what painefull ilayes, what heat, what 
cold I have endured; how many long, and chargeable journeys 1 have 
travailed; how many famous libmrit^s have t wnrehwl into; wliat varietie 
of anrient and inwierne writora I have perwwd; what a nmnlwr of old 
reoords, patents, prinleges, letters, etc., 1 Iiave redoenwd from ointeurttie 
and perishing; into how many iitunifoid aeguatntanw Z have ontoreil, whut 
expenees I have not dfeared; and yet what faire^opportwaitiw of prlvato 
gain®, preferment, and eiuw 1 have negleeied, 'altelt thyself cimitt haidlf 
imagisfi* I by dally experttnoo do ih^ and feeie and wme, o^my entire 
friends eon sttMeietitly toitlfie, , . r' .. -i . 'V 

The latitude he expressea to Cedi ■ in -tlie later introductions 
encourages the belief that his, plaint dW* »0l 'go unheard. Though 
Hakluyt had to deplore the seareity of Ms iaatedals, and to labour 
udder the multitude of hw eiit|iiiiles ^mid .the maputude of his 
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task, lie ^vas until tlie end nwl Hpnrred to iHajJuilwK 

entlnwisiSHi by tbe Hubjwt wliu'b ht* Jwtd timde hi>i uwh. Jli' wiw 
full pride jti till* deedii of KnfilWtmen in fornter In.t do* 
cliired that, in Kliadrlh’H time, they had e^wlk-d ail the imtiuiH 
and people of the earth. Tlteir haIf-coneeah*d uebitneiuettiM Here 
Hi hiiit embodied in hit^own Whieh nf Knulidi k^inus. he -yiid. 

lM‘ft>re her Majedy, had wti their IsnmerM itt the fie'^pimi m*h f 
which of ihem had ever d«dt with the e!ii|HTor of IVt-Miu, ulrtainijH^ 
large privilegeH ft»r merehaiif^t whiH’ver mw, 'K'fore thin n\'iijtenf, 
an Kngliah Ligier itt the !<tately jwmdi “f the tlruud at 

C'onKtantiiiopler 'Who, he sexha. had ever found Knglifh eon*mb 
and ageiit*( la'fore at Trijwilia in f^yria, at .Uep|w», at Ikdnion anti 
ut Hidmtra, and, whal wirn iiitwe, who luul tner heard of KnglinhmeJt 
at Cioa k'fore that time f 


What E«K!i»h di«! In’rrlftfttrp ewf nnkrr ia thy iniKhlr ri«i'r «f 

Plato? IUMMW anti iwpi*»H' thr itnpa^ahto ''in fnrmrr o|tini«*« ■ *i(nii«ht nf 
Mflirrllaii, range along the t’Ofwt of I’hili, IVrw, ami all ih** Iwtelmjito »>f Snia 
IliHpani«H fnrthrr than any Phrintinn wr fMtaaedi, Irwier**' the mighlj ho'tlth 
of the Soatfs Heiw, htntl t»|x« llw Ltwnnw in tWiiight uf ttw' rmnn^, rnlf-p intw 
iillian(^% amity, ««*l tnifilke with tin* priarr* of lha Molltmem* »<»«! tlm Init* 
of Jawi, thmhh* the famoua Capo nf Ihma arrine at tl*p of 

H«u«ta Helena, w«l hint «f al ia*tnrw Iwme niwit riridy l»iil**« with tlw 
«jw>modit5<*« «f China, w the Huhirrla of thto i»«w llowridtlMg itHmairhi’ 
hare <l«»e f * ■ 


Haklnyt ronwiekctl clironiclcra for atirh rtreotila of voyagw 
sw.lie cowld fiml He inviaitigattHl itte t»f the merchatJt 

_ coiniBJiie* am!, m he tells he travelfcti far in t;rtler to intenriew 
tntvclkrs and examine reconla of explonUiott. lie givw the ataie 
of the »hii)M tjf the tltnum I’erto from Ijandanle's PermniMutlm 


0/ Kait. He nlwi incItttkHl that renwrknhte mmy Thf iJM 
0/ Fdkj^K II10 voyagw to rite wirtli-wntt we imwily 

taken from tlio doeuwenta of the M»n«x>ry c«mi#»i«y iiml htelude 
the navigationa of Willottghhty, ChamsuHor, Stephetj Ihtmntgh 
^^and otliera The yolutneti aleo iiielitde *tom© mecoKk of the navid 
'' li||ht»ng of the time, iiidadiog !5rke Mimeditm VitUmf (ttthm'ni 
hff the .En0l*$k JlOe mder Ike di»eree$ mm$ the 

fight hmmtmtbkt ngld prmiemt and mHant Lmi^ A? tertl Clk<ir/e4 
M^mard^kmi high mimmi ^t&l^damd, The eoyafw to tlio 
’ Bottth and souHi-MHfc are taken iargely from wmrtii of the icTwit 
y^ tiaders,, «»d include tibo exftlo^tmi of Qmllonar ‘Wid^ljok, 
' "denkiwoiB, doha Foxe and oliief|,' Bom® paimw wlaliitf to 'Hteiw 
Tc»yii|!B«' appw to haw been .^en'from the wworib of llaklniCn 

•• ei» p m at mkt to* <!>* ; ;r’' * -■. : 
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uncle, Richard Hakhiyt, who was interested in these ventnres. 
There are James Lancaster’s expedition to the Cape of Good 
Hope, Zanzibar and Malacca, and Drake's expedition to Cadiz. In 
relation to the voyages to the north-west there are scanty accounts 
of the expeditions of the Cabots, and fine descriptive narratives 
of the voyages 4>f Hawkins, 'niese, and the expeditions of Gilbert 
and Frobisher-, have already Ijeen alluded to. The expeditions of 
Philip Aniada and Arthur Barlow, and vai-ious accounts of the 
enterprises of Drake, Ralegh and others also hold a notable place 
in tlie voluincs. 

There is no pur^wso in cataloguing the contents of Hakluyt’s 
volumes here, nor in ofiering more than a general comment uiwn 
them. The object has been to indicate their place and significance 
in national literature and to describe theii' origin an<i chameter. 
Hakluyt was no doubt the editor as well as the collector of these 
records. Amid all their variety and diversity of qualities and 
merits, it is possible to discern a certain unity and the influence 
of an individuality. Much excellent prose, strong and vigorous 
in character, often dignified and persuasive, is to l>e fouml in 
the book. Lucid and careful description, often liglited up by 
imagination and literary lunver, distinguishes many of these 
relations of voyages. They constitute a IsMiy of narrative litera- 
ture whicli is of the highest value for an understanding of the 
spiiit and temlency of the time, ami, together with the later 
collection of Purehaw, who brought together some things which 
had csca^Kjd the" vigilance of Hakluyt, they are the Imm of onr 
knowledge of the part which EngHshujon played in enlarging 
the boundaries of the known world in the great of exploration 
and discovery. 



THK litiOWTM OF TFXT StotiKS AXO 

({KOOIUPHIOAI, I,lTKKATt:KK 

The {wm-tiiiig rhajitc-r IifF< fihowii how ihr Krrat met* of the 
Twior left their mark on llm litemtiire of the eonnlry 

of their birth. In n survey of the written of the MXifariiw 

t)f the Bixteoiith mul <H*venfee«fh eenturirs, we are nwewiriiy 
itttnietol more l«» it« nubjtt’t than to Its iiwnner. \S e rmnn'i jml^e 
it by »uc!i stemiawlH m are a|»|»l»wi to tln> jwH'fr). the dnnntt, or 
the higfcoricni literature of the time. Hn!e|?h mifl bslt'e, h« men 
of literary »tm!y ami tefuniiiir. »t«mt altwwi alone unmnfjr navi- 
gatonii. Mtwt of their comemjM*mriw mni sureeswi’w were meu 
wlw fought the k*in|HfHt ami the enemy, tnul knew little of ih« 
wielding of the iwn. Marely did they ait down to wTite anjlhing 
more junbliioua than a letter tw a «mgh journal witlMinl malting 


roftlm to ChriKteiKhmi ww ohjeet ami irew!ir<i emhigh, but dreaiiw 
more often* like tinwo of the hifer SisinjanK who lahl kmry 
biswltuis on the Imcks i*f treasure nmlw and filiwl aimteh with 
silver. Kxidorers wmt in »HH*«t of tJ*e gold and ajiirery nf the 
rnymteriotiR lands of Zipngn and (’alliay, ami the terowmmilitlw ' of 
the new world fell into their liandb in the -seareh. 
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seamen persnatled themselves and the mereliants, bj* every argu- 
ment to be found in heaven or earth, that through the icy passfiges 
there* was [an open way to tlJe west. The tem|>er in which 
navigators wrestled with the elements was exemplified by the 
remark of Robert Thorne, the Bxistol seaman, who sjiid: ‘There 
is no land pnhabitable, no sea innavigable.’ Failure to pierce 
icy barriers was the root of all the expansion and rivalry that 
followed, lM>th in the east and in the west. A hundred projects 
for ijenetmting the greaf Pacific were in the air. The Dutch were 
gi-asping at the spoil of the Portuguese, and, in England, men of 
commerce became men of war, merchant and mariner alike being 
resolute to snatch the sceptre of the sea from the weakening 
grasp of Sixiin. Thus, as Drayton says : 

A thoosaiMl kingtloBw will we seek from«far. 

Ah many nations waste in civil war; 

Where the diHhevelled grhastly eea-nyanph sui#<i j 

Our well-rij6fjr«l nhips Khali stndeh their Kwclliiiff wingH, 

And drag their anchorH throngh the sandy foam, * 

Ahont the world in every dime to ruam; • 

And there nnehristeiuHl eauntries call our own 
Where scarce the name of England hath been known. 

Hakluyt is the reconier of these deeds in tpiecn Klisatboth’s day 
— ^not of (piite all of them, indeed, lor he pay.s scanty heed to the 
earlier exploits of Drake, and, in his preface of excuse.H himself 
‘to the favourable reatler’ fi»r bo doing. Pcrha{» lie IiimI it) mind the 
comments which a cotnpleto tiarration might have arouseti abroatL 
Navigators were "men t>f action and not of words. Drake, on the 
famous occasion when ho took upon himself to preach in place 
of Master Fletcher, the chaplain — ‘Francis Fletcher, the fidscst 
knave that liveth’ — tieclared that ho was a very bad orator, 'for 
my bringing 4tp bath not been in learning.’ liacon, in his 6 ’om- 
mkmtiom TowMmj thf ll’ftr v'ith explaitin the under- 

lying theory and object «»f their actions: 

For money, no doubt it in tins principal part, of the great mw of Hpuin; 
for by that they maintain (heir veteran army; and Spain ie the tmiy etato of 
Europe which iw a mo^ey grower. But in this parb of all otherw, k a»i|| to 
he oouBidered the tickiwh ami brittle elate of the graalBCM of Spain. Tfedr 
greatoem eonsMeth in their treitHtm*, their treasure lu' the ladies, and their 
Indiea (if it be well weighed) are indeed hat an aeiwiskm to An!; m mm 
wwisters of the ma. So «w this axle-tree, trhenBMptin their greatoiw tameth, 
k «oo»cHt in two by any that shall be strenger (him they by im ' , ■ ^ 

The strategical theories* of ,8acon, tarM^ated Into' action by , ■ , 

navigators and, recortletl by Hakliiyt> filihig Hamf advonturera with , ' -y' " " ' 

a'new’spfrit of conquest and aitiief«n«it'ih;.lto yemtlwtfollowdl, c*: V 
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cotild nut foil tf> inovp tlw' imagiimtinn of puif* rui-i 
Wc liave seen ii«w f'lX'tiser wf forth the nrijiinitnit ;tu<] inwnrtl 
character t»f these voynaes: !w« they Inxi iheii' itifltirnee uj«»n 
SImkesjx'Hre. we miaht, have aii«k*<!, tijw(n Miirinwc iin«l etluT 
flraiiiatists. Wiilhun Waruet*. in J/Zw*?/.** !«!(•;! t, *iin»s uf 

Willoualihy, t'imheeJior, .lenkinsitii, .faekinatj nin! i\‘f, of UaHkirt', 
Drake, (JiUvrl. Frolhsher and ntheix a«Uisi»a rrs.a-t to the recent 
IMiges «if tlte PritmpnU Sm'inufhm*. 

Hiuntiel Daniel, in !iw Mm/fjihiim. */r ih-/tiuv Ltuirtiinij 
(IlHKt), extols the new spiril in a rollnijuv with l'liihH'o«nms : 

W'hfiisw mtr «|!ml Ut tlDr** 

l«4 iilib* faftli ; 

all iliiii mvr 

% lilt* pilitiif*#* nf lip* Mpflli. 

Awl fttiillipf nm^‘ 

%%p Iwwin** pf wir IppgtPN in i«!iai klwriH 

Tlil« gtiiii €^i iiiif 4wll 

T*'i^iirldi iitikiaimliiir wifli rmr nuw^} 

najiri«l*» lii lli* I'Df imfDnii**4 
Silly rwiiip n*irW mifti III'' amnili* tfiiit af*** ? 

Iilf* iilip ran tell fpf ^trni wprkp iii IwiihI 
Hip HfmiliiiHH pf wir ‘^lylr ? 

I'bleghrt ciwriiViWy iin#i «»f ttiiiiiiiii^ wiw. 

tli0 Rislyect CltiipriipiiH ik iVirww’ii ilaPSi 

* rirlt un* wliirik «f 

WIhiw* Itiiwk** ag'niiP^t ibr #‘if «l«r% 

Htiimlw fill lipr tliMiwN nl fair EphIiwI 
ICWii^ liPf liawl* laiwiim Iwf inisriity hnnmtm^ 

A«d prpry «gii i*f all tiwiktiitf 

Tti I# lipf mMlPfi iiiifl ilin daiinlilpr IkiiIi 
I lf «iir iiiiwf wiprrti waltk 

It wm ipi iigD Ilf iitiiiA,^rwil inirir^itv* iiwl Kii^iiwfirfirii 
aieliitg II wkkr kiinwlcitlge pf thi^ w«>rlA llic will 

«ti 0 w tiiat a et>i>iaitft af lileriliirt?* dwriptifi*? i»r mliprwiwA 

relating to liiatori^ ilkearnrS^ ami iiafifpiinii, iwiti'*d frinii tlir prrw 
'a| tliift tiew. Aniniig writora mitrlliiiteii ilics fruit wf iiitirli 
’ tolld reimrcli to tlw fciwwleclito tteii nf fvirrigii etniiitrieH 

aniitlieir liktory wm Ilieiiarcl wlii^f^/rirTOl iiktmit 0 / 

tke fmim/rmn the jl«l IImiI K0ti*m to Hr rkinif 

^(ks Offimmm Fmm'Mm wm piibIMiml in IfilKI, ami long fimtiniiwi 
Inlet ft higli repiitoi lij'itoiMin ©f tlie iiet liiiit il wmi ’writttii in 
|ime aiMl'npeiieii m law'ttM to tlitr EiiglWi atfuteiit 
to' ifto, to;:wliieli ytw EjiciIIiw ilwl ; 
wwm kter aiiil i|^, Wjiwiit 








'h , 
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thought highly of Knolles's style ; and, though he found it some- 
times vitiated by false wit, considered it ‘ pure, nervous, elevated 
and»elear.’ To Horace Walpolef KnoUes was tiresome, l)ut Southey 
admired him, and Byron, writing shortly before his death at 
Missolonghi, said, 

OW KnoUwVart one of tlie first books that ^ve me plearnm' when I was 
a ehild; and I l>elie%'e it Inal mneh influence on iny future wlshca to visit the 
Levant, and jjave perhaps the Oriental colourinjr whieli is obsen ed in luy 
poetry. ^ • 

Some lioolcs issued at tlie time, like Rol>ert Jolmson's transla- 
tion, Tfte Traveller's Bremat, or an kktorkaU description of the 
7mst/amom Kingdmies in the World (1601), were merely accounts 
from many sources of the character and peoples of various 
countries. Those were volumes intendcfl for the entertainment 
of such as remained at home, and the instruction of those who 
desired to widen tlieir experience by trav61. Peter Heylyn’s 
3Jkroeosmi(S : a little Description of the Great ITor/f/, . which 
appeared augmented and revised in 1625, was of the sunje character. 
After going through several editions, it was published in an enlarged 
form in 1652 under the title Cbsmogmphk, in Four JBoolvs; rt>«- 
taiMing the Chronographk and Historic of the nliole World, and, 
in that form, was several times, reprinted It is an illustration 
of the avidity with which descriptions of foreign countries wejre 
welcomed by English people. Ileylyn was no more than aii imhis- 
trious compiler, who surveyetl the world at large, its divemities, 
countries, cities, peoples, customs and resources, with eucyclopietlic „ 
interest and geneml intelligence. A serious voluiuo much worthy 
of note is George Sandya’s A Rekdion tif a Journey begtm 
An. Dom. 1616, which is descriptive of Turkey, Egypt, the Holy 
Land, Ibily and other places. Narratives of land travel Iwgan 
to increiwe in mimlier, to satisfy the universal curiosity, which 
craved a knowledge of the |>eoplea of foreign land.s, thereby 
leading also to the publication, in Italy and elsewhere, of volumes 
illustrative of the costumes of various coimtrica 

To another djiss of books belongs the volume cntitlwl Voryats 
Cnuliim, Hmtilk gohled np mfim nmmths tmvells in Fnmec, 
Italy, Rhetia, mmnwidy mUed tlm Grimm comdry, 
Hdmtm alim SwitoerlaMd, some parts of high Genmuy amt t/*e' 
NMmrkmds; nmcly diyeMed in the aire of Odmndne in 

tlm County <f Somerset, 1611.:, 'Coiyate was a literary.otMity, and 
his book is a curiosity, '^h©,,®!!: of Geoi^ Cory ate, rector of 
*Od<Jombe, and' bom 'waS; ©duca at Oxford, and/i 


entcrcfl the lionwHoHl ni lU'nn". |innwm ciy wnnm* lu^oiir. 

fogertwr with tlu* rWfiiHteiire of et'rtaiii ‘{tsmygerickf tijum 

tlieanth(«»r ami liin l>or»ke.‘ which ^t’oryaU’ pnM’nre*! lu U* wrincji 
by hiM fritiMlfi. tiie vnlnmr of travels wiis laiblishvii. {f Ikl'; two 
snpplenu'nts or upiM'ndiJtes, kith iftMicdin H»!l. nifitU'd f V^r.yoAf 
or Iii« i ulmiti firm mldeu, nm! mw tttrm'd u'tfhi<fkn- 
Murarmiirkf ^/w/o's m fht- smmtl mum’ fn Sm i 'rmlitii-*, anil Thf 
ikiamibirnt lidnqmi, tikhfti /imrtk hit T. thr Vmittt, in u/ 

hln VrwIUm anti Cmmh tw*. 

Coryati'H wTithsgs kdoHg ratlutr to the lifeniturc of travel tlmn 
to that of tliiH'Overy, hi hi« Crmiitim, anti in varionM Icttem written 
to hist frieiitl!*— the latlor prinUtl by Ihirchiw and in the ruritnts 
eoinpilation enti{k*«i 7'hoim^ i'nriaU TratrUrr far (hf h'n(fii.tih 
Wi(^: f»m’ff«t/-«hi* <!|sphiys ncnte oWrvation and a lively 
tintimtewling titnl ftpprtN'iation of imtrh that ht* wiw. The t«l<hty 
and ejitravjiganco of hia wanner are mni in the vo!)ttn«‘ 
CitiTfaiff Cmmb, which wnwwtM nirwfJy of ern'oraiiistic vemn vni 
hia farmer witli iwhitt'tww to {rreai la’irwintiKm There 
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Odcombe in Somerset, Thomas Corj-ate.’ In exaggerated langnage. 
he relates his expcriciicee, and says he sends the letter by a 
reverend gentlesnan, whom he beseeches his friends to exhilarate 
‘ with the purest quintessence of the Spanish, French and Khenish 
grape which the Mermaid yieldeth.’ Both these lettera are con- 
tained in tjje A'ravelkr for the En^lkh WiU, in which Coryatc 
says, 

Erasiiina did in praise of folly write; 

AikI Coryate dotli la Ills sejf-prai^ indite. 

tloryate also sent commendations to Ms friends by name, inclnding 
Purchas, ‘ the great collector of the hicubmtions of sundry claasic 
authors.’ Purchas likewise prints a letter addressed by Cory'afce 
to his mother, with an address in Persian which the Odcombiaii 
had delivered to the great Mogul, with simjllry other olKen-ations. 

The mantle of Richard Hakluyt fell upon the shoulders of 
Samuel Purchas, a great editor of narratives of fravel ajid a maist of 
many wortis but of less modesty than his predecessor. IfaMmftm 
Posthtmm, or Purchas If is Pilgrinm, coutaijuiiuo a, fiiistortf qf 
the WorM, in Sm Vottoges, and Jhtande Trardh hy EftyUshmm 
and oikers, was published in 1625. Purchas, who was Ijom at 
Thaffced, in Essex, in or al»ut the year 1577, was cdu«ted at 
St John’s college, Cambridge, wheye he took the degree of M.A. in 
1600, afterwards proceeding to that of BJ>. lie was vitrar of 
Eastwood from 1604 to 1614. Leigh on the Thames is within two 
miles of Eastwood, and was then a great resort of shipping, many 
voyagers on the retimi from their explorations sojourning there. 
Purchae, doubtless, began his own collections at this time, and took 
down some narratives from the lips of those who had travelled fer. 
He was an untiring worker, and could never maintain a ‘vicariaii or 
subordinate .scribe’ to help him. In 1614, he was prefcrre<l by 
John King, bishop of LoiKhm, to whom lie expresses uidxitmdt'd 
giatitude, to the rectory of St Martin’s, Liuigate. He diwl in lf»26. 
Prior to the publication of his Piiyrimsfi, he had written Purehm 
Sis Pilyrmagc, or RekiUom of the World mui the KHigiom 
dbmrml in aU fjgea uwd pktem discomred from tM Vrmtmi 
%mto tkk Present (1613), with now editiona in 1614, 1617 and 1626. 
He liad also written a volume cttlled JPurcte hm PUgrimt; 
commts, or the Histork of Man (161®), , ' 

It is dear from a remark made by Poidbaa — M was therein a 
labourer also'— that 'he asgisted^Hdtluyt 'to- arrange pafiers which 
were unpublidied at Hakluyt’s death to .':i6T6, and, hence, his collcc- 
Hon is called MaMnytm out of a diaot of 
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intlefafcigjible exertion and iimncible zeal, waa, thougii in a ninch 
less degree than Hakhiyt’s coiloction, an inspimtion and an cn- 
cotiragcinenfc to the men who came after. All that Fiirchas has 
amassed of the narratives of the exphjrations of Englishmen 
breathes the strojig spirit of nationality. There is ample room 
in these <'u^(;ani3ts for tlie display of varioiiR talents and different 
tejnperament.s, but there is scarcely one that does not have 
in it some pride of England- When lio!>ert Fofherljy, in KJlo, 
cruised on Imhalf of the ^hiscovy comjlhny in a pitmace of 20 tons 
for the discovery of land to Ihe north-east, he was (jnestione<l by a 
Danish a<lmiral as to tlje right by wliich English merchants re- 
sorted to waters claimed for Denmark, and he replied, ‘ By the king 
of England's right,' There wiis courtesy, also, to the nation that 
was a greater rival Tims, James Bevershajja, writing in July 16111 
from Fairha ven, refers to the insolenco of the Dtiteli, which, how- 
ever, he overkK)ked, advising his countrymen • 

not to impute to that nation wiiat Home frathy spirit vomits from amitlst his 
drinke, hut to honour the Iloilanclers’ worth, and to arknowlt>d|re the (rlory 
of the t!onfwle«<e Pn>viwci<«; howsoever thf»y also have thew sinks and 
stinking sewers (too oflleions nionf lis, sue!* as some in this husiness of (Jreen- 
land, beyond all names of iinpudenee against his Majestie and liege ptwpie, 
as otRers ctowhere have denieane<i themselves) whose loathsomeness is not 

to he cast as an aspt‘Rtion to that indnstrious and ilinstriona nation. 

• 

When Furchaa ojMjns the glowing story of the western explonic 
tion, ho has a fruitful fieW of interesting record and description, 
and here, in the sharp rivalry of interests which had brought us to 
war with Spain, the spirit of nationality glows still more brightly, 
not seldom marred by the bitterness of religious hate and intolerant 
invective. With the practical purpose of encouraging and assist- 
ing navigators and platiters, he has gpven siiminaxies of the writings 
of Spanish jwkI Portuguese discovererti, coloured, sometimeH, by his 
lively imagination, and descriptive of the curiosities and resources 
of the western landa He has gathertsl with a rather indiscriminate 
hand, but ever with the purimse of adding new lustre to England’s 
fame. The narrative of Peter Carder, who is said to have set out. 
with Drake on hit^, circumnavigation, to have seimrated fr<«n the 
company and, after many marvellom adventures, to have wjtumtai 
home nine years later, reads more like ictiom than fact, gnd makes 
one think of the later writings of Defo®. like most writers of liia 
timdj Purchtis loves to note the breaks and peculiaritiea of nature, 
and revels in the wonderfui When he ititeodueee a tmgic narrative, 
like that of the unfortunate (mveadish, on .'his h«t joarjwy, be 
Impreveg the occasion. Chtveudisb'i', test .letter to his friend Mid 
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exwittir, Hir Tri^fniiii ^ fmiliftir in oiir liti'-miiiiT: 

fur till.} nmn. with eifct^liktl hiiiKi jmim fnrrli iliurr^iii iliu 

litter iii»ptli uf hk iri^furliiiia Ik uf tvmpf>t, t‘;iniiiii\ 

mmimiww iinifiny suit! tlw ilMurliim: uf %%iin 


Anil fiinv liy llti«, «fi»l i^ilb irrirf f«f tiim h\^ knimriMt, J*4ni 
ftinl lli«‘ fMinfnnuil Irunttln t riuliiml siimnM Mirli hi‘‘ll4nin nil's w) 
dniiii mjviH : i^inlnng niiy pliiri^ m t|t«^ world. llirri» lo i.lnn 

nilliiT flinii llni*4 bftwly i» Iwmr* nnmin, * . . Ami nn^ ■«|nnlit»r 

II liftirl pf Iln4tii Iw* fiW«* tn rmlnihr wi many all falliiiiy' uinm 

iim witlimit iiitermlwmn I fliaiili Itm! llial hi rMm^ nf imn liaili pl*nw*fl 
Ip fii IMP tif all twinlik* afi4 

But tliw lint the Huiiiinitia! 

*preriuUH* jrii of PiirrliaH* whu liiul liniiik fit flie Kiiiiliiiintie Hjiriiitf. 
Ik? rikeiiH file life of t!ie iim'ipilw Ki the rliiiii^* froin HiiiBliine 
In »}iaikiWy fruiii flay liifiiulit. frfun »i$tfifiwr l« winti^r : 

Awl if flw piffiiPPK mill iK«n W unlijrpl tin j*ii.fli 

k fill# Httli* wmlrlilll itf r-arlK Bih tnwkl nf irl4« 

tnnwabl# plreiiiiifaw^iirf frf iiiiiiwilnyp Itiifi 

fMikliliiU mmiw «f fjbpwiflwt miiily, wlilfli w mil itm« * liifil iir win Itp 
ilmijikl iMil rtwuiilfl# ttik «ii«|i-kppf llir wilrrirw** m lnfciimrlb n Utlh iiiip t# 
Iw like limt larjsrf^r 

Ami lie tm to llie ginw «if liiii in tlit* lirtck ut 

Englirfi miiiieii : 

^ Thluweiefii iilltiiiil feel flaity In tti.iiiKelteiu llili# lin Maeler r«i4l#li 

III Sir Fwiiiek Brake liefaws tkr eraV ilm’lint'is llieirv^ ami tlinir# Iwitli 

» ’t « » » 1 f a* . % I. . . 4 «« t 4 -.4 4 . 
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James's charter for the colonisiog of Tirgiok was the sigiiial for 
gi*eat eiiterprisej, which was urged by Hakluyt and his Ixieiids^ 
and cheered on by Michael Drayton: 

BritoBH, yon stay too long; 

Qniokly aboard Ijesfcow yon, 

And with a merry 

. . Swell yonr streteh^fe^ saih 

With TOW'H as strong 

As the ivinds that blow yon. 

* 

Tlie name of captain .Tolui Smith will erer be associated 
with the foundation of Virginia. Piirchas has preserved some 
extracts from descriptions of his enterprises, but Smith’s own 
account is contained in his book, The General History of Tir- 
ffinia, Neie England, and the Summer Ides, tetfh the names qf 
the Adventurers, Planters, and Goverudt'S from their first he~ 
ffhmhig in Anno 1584 to tkis 2 »’esent 1624. O^this famous book, 
there were other editions in 3626, 1627 and 1632. Smith’s whole 
being had been mastered by the enthu-siasm for planting new 
states in America, and, in the early days of Virginia, that colony 
depended for its life and preservation on his finimc.« ami courage. 
Thettfutory is a frgely written and very remarkable, butapimrcntly 
straightforward, direct and forcible, narrative and record, and its 
author deserves a place in the literature of tlie sea alKivo most 
men. Not only was he, in his own iierson, an adventurer, explorer 
and settler, as well as a writer and recorder, but he had an intense 
belief in the necessity to this country of ixitssessing a jjowerfti! 
navy. He quotes with approval what Master Deo had said in his * 
British Monarchy, concerning the creation of a fleet of sixty sail— 
a ‘little Navy RoyalF — in queen Elimbeth’s reign: 

To Kot money to buM ililn navy, lie saith, who would not spare the one 
hundredth iKinny of his rente, and the five hundredth penny of his sroods; 
eaeh servant that taketh forty sliillinira waxes, four pence? and every fowuxnor 
of seven years of age, four i»nee, for Heron years; not any of tlie«s but they 
will spend three times so much in pride, wantomtess or tiomo superfinif ies. 

This, he would have them do by vmy of benevolence, and ho pro- 
ceeds to say how Vjpat would be the advantage ia spreatluig terror 
among pirates and amazement among enemies, while giving aaakt- 
aiice to friends, security' to merchsoito tod a great iacrewe fo, 
navigation. Smltli hai also a title 'to o'lu* admiration as the author 
of a*!8e« Grammar for young seanmn, 'Of wbieh some account will 
be given later. --'V "■ 

In the history of the several {iltepdiirtlqiis and settlomento in 
fihtenew world, Virfini% the‘]NewBB|g^tafl^:toh^ Penosylvaiiia 
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linve ntcraturcH of ilieir own, prr».iH'rity nf VirKisaa was 

retardt'f! l>y many iintowanl ciminislanws. ami, in a }»»»»] >IiU't 
isHtK*<l ill HM5», entidt!*} Vmjinia4mimrtMiiii und h/f 

(*i pnliii''k rifir, fa hr mimth nd % hH JtidHv'nttit tind /<<»»< .-f i/fit, 
Williatii Hulltti’k rittWavonrs fa «iiw’f»viT tin* ri*a.sr*n nf tlii.- ^luw 
Iiri»g:tTss. Hi* hail kmwn <W pkmwn* ami raptnin,** in tin* ir.iilc, 
iiis fatluT iiaii liw! in flu* foluny twrivi' jrao ami In* Iiim-clf 
Ium! IumI t'MfUHivtf ctinnumT «ifh it. AiTonliiuil) . in* nfti’rs liis 
lit tie iHtok ».H ' 

iMi other fh»m the wtw<ntnn>rV awl pUntrrV faithful nn-wnn}. tlUiwwiiig* !li»» 
iwiventim* fnr the in'st tMlvanlmre., mhwMg i>f nil 4«'ifn*vs fnisii ilu* 

hil^h('t.t tmi’U'r Ut the inrmH'st m*rrai»t, h»w rHihirnl^ to Iheir fnrtnrirH. 


TiuTi* is a stiiiiy nf the fmul ami spirt t»f ilit* cmintry. its 
wmoiHjc H»Tt‘Ksilk'n, la*w it jitight Itti r»i’» 'Serial, imw tH'»nr\ miftlit 
Ih; tlirtjmswi la wivimtajje them ttwl Imw the jiimitafinn iniitht Iv 
wadanl, with atlvlw; l*t the mh'rttttm'r, i*i tht* jiliniter ami t« 
wrraiilrt. Ethi'anl Willifints's Vmpt Triumpham; ar Vitijfiiim 
iltaUp (ml Intlp mhml tyh'ii'H. was «'ritU’Ji with iht* wtiie 
Iiwrpwf. 

Tim iKMik iiameil l^lr Frtom* Urtth' mUhip u/am^thk 

IhtU anti EjffmiHate age tn fidlmt his wuWr nfr/i.t /hr gtM md 
siii'trf 111211, imWinhwi by Htr F'nmcw l»f«ke tliu ymniger, i« the 
ip«rc« mf moHt af ear knowlwlge of Itrale’s cx|*!otts in IVttlnil 
Americ% th«>HKh FwMnk\ without mwrh r«i«»ii, him thrown ihmbt 
ufjon itu aHthenticily. It in im,'ntitHHi*l here iw HiiKgwIitJg, by im 
„ title, the raotire with whirh the of that age imteTOi 

tij«m their enterpri«!si, Tlmre waa the 4i»nbk iiwitemtml of 


u<Iveiitnro aiui Hph!, afnl t!m honour of Eitgiaiul waa an mhlci! 
rtswou for ttucawive iwvigjuiotw hi the w«l. Itoth Hakluyt ami 
Ihirchaa wrote Ii» the name spirit. So* aJao, the Tudor pwta ami 
imOadlste gave ©xprewioo to 'Use, impormlwwi bora of the »w?reM- 
ing influaice of Eugkiwi’s natal power, llie wiflcly-nprtjml kimw* 
ledge of the wwmen'i e*|doraticuw anti the efer-grawing 
towards coIoniBatlon. .The femes entitled Mepiam la kngiami, 
printed In lialliweirs Mmdp Mmtd BaUad*^ ecmiMi tliw note : 

... Go« on, treat iMe,^ tnd wake it Iftowwi, 

' " Thott newt wUt fcwiieko Hitae owao, 

'.'-r- . .’,. . ',.. ' 'K«« flPM thy pxrnow ilM ■ ' ' ' 

Bat that kkoB,’ wit tl$ power 
,. Sin« »»How ««» art Iwad^loo 
< - -Fee tkf toifMto* ht^ " 
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How, too, the sea life, with its wider oatlook, attracted the 

more daring spirits of tlie nation is indicated in a ballad In Fmh 
of Se^farmgo Ilen^ m Hope of (?ood Fortime (Sloane ]MSS) : 

Too piis the seaes som tbiiikea a toil!©* 

Saim tlfmkefl it Btimir© abrod to mtm, 

Bum It a grefe to leoT© Ibeir soylle, 

* TMeir pareniB, eynfolke, aacl their whom©. 

Thill, ko Hoe %vliO 1 Ilk© it iioiti; 

I laiwt ahrod to trie aiy lotk 

In The IMafkm of a Vopoge io G nkhm... Perforin ed hg Ihhert 
Mmrmirt (1609X given by FiirclmSj and issued iiidepeiKleiitly in an 
enlarged form in 1926, the objects are set forth in order* First, 
comes the ‘glory of God, for the conTcrsion of the heatheiF; 
secondly the iiononr of oiir Sovereign' — ‘the obtaining and 
gaining tlie sovereignty of so many great,, spacious, and goodly 
countries and territories'; and, thirdly, ‘the profit of our comitry/ 
by the enricliinent of the many commodities ‘ iiFtliose parts daily 
found and easily obtained.' Harconri siiys that 

all yoimg gentleiBen, soklierB, aial olhers lhai live at liom© in idlenivs and 
want ©iiiployitieiit, may ther© find meaiw to abandon ami tlndr Hlotlifiil 
hiraioiirB, and eiwt off their frail I cbb and pivnieions dmgnB, and may worthily 
exere% their g'enerons spirMs in hoiionrahl© iraTids iind fiiinoitB <ilBcwerl©« 
of many goodly mnl ri<di territorloB, and niiknowii iiationa, and a 

mnititwd© of other raritioH, hitherto nntHiapi, and niihear«l of In ihew nortiiem 
partH of the world; which may be tlionghi Inmallble, Imt that mir own 
experienea (lK*Hltle« the geiienii iind wniBfaiii reiwt and iiffinmilkm of the * 
Indians) doth imim m thewaif. 

Another voluinc, devoted to wT^stward e^tiMuiHion, witii iiii 
analogous purpose, is ii Mete Burrep of the Ifesl Jmlk% or the 
English AmerkaUi Ms TramM % Sm fiml by Tlioinfts 

Gage, published originally in HJ4II, and issuecl In several siitae- 
cpieiit editions* By this time, Hakluyt and Fiirclias liad ninny 
followws, who* though not in collected namdives, irere deHcrIbing 
the new places of the wairld, and, in a versified introduction to 
Gage’s book, Thomas Chaloner thus speaks of tlie author: 

K4*^kl©r, b©lio!<l prcMeiitcd fltiiie eye 
Wlial m Cohiiiibtw offered king ago, 

Of the N' 0 f 'World ii new disc^overy, , . i ' '' 

Wideli here our nut her m elearly iliws ’ ' 

That li© ill© «iat© whiel of ihe«i pirts woukl li»W| ^ -i 
Need aoi hereafter seawh the fi0iil©€iii© fticir© ■ ■ v';','. 

Of ll,akluyt, Piirehiw and Kamualoi . 'V,!;, 

Or leara’d AcimsWs writiapi te , ' , ' '' 

Or what Mewero hath 18 told 'btfo ■ 

Which merit lai the |rtdlt dia fcmi fe©mi©©# 

' ' Th0«» bding bat wekimliifi, if 

. But tlj0M© lilt fruite #f ttpifteiWr ^ ^ , ■ , , , 


Kc> far wf have rkaJt fwly with wwteni «‘x|ihti-atju»M, hut tJie 
Jiteratnn* of the cmf.Hry w rich in nurratiu’^ of fnirel 

ami M'tth'iueat in fiolh heinif^phen'^ Hie jrrojrot <if ri'irohim; 
fhiim, the t'fhee mlamlH ami farther Imli.i iiy the nonh'VU'Ht 
ini>-^s3>(je w:»f< 4et*finwi tn liit^aijiiwint thow t'ho fixed rheir l'tn}H‘n 
ijjKin it. N'or slid imtrh j^neeeNH altemi the «'tTor‘‘>* to e,um trade 
overlaml from tiie ia'vant, whieh wim tme I'f the ohjei't,-* of tlse 
Turkey rtimjHiny, wti»h!if<lu'<i iti h'tHl. The early etrortw to wretit 
the tmtmijudy from the l'orln»j«iw In the Ions' «e.'i r«mte ulxo 
met with diwwier. Iteymomi'n esfwHiiiiim of mitlered fn)m 
MiektHW. teinjw»tt ami tmiliny, nml im miwforttme^ made failure 
inevitahie fnuu the Ivk'iiitting. tm>rr diwMtroim wjm Heiya- 

miti naxitfittion of Jotai from whieh not one mutt ttf the 

imupmy veUmml to -.fell tJie taie. Ifijn’lnw deplore-j* the thnihli! 
dintmter nf the low uf the **hi|t(*. ati*l of the nvord and hwlory of 
the tratrinly, njt«ai whieh light i« thr«»wn hy a Siwsiin^ii leth'ir hitiml 
aninitg the }Mtj»efs i»r liakhiyt The yetherhntderH were >tw»rtt 
«tjm?>wfn! thiiii Knglwhiiten in ISi't* i»t their etforl to hreak 
tkwn the w!j»rt*miiry of the i*orf«gtn*t*e: hut ('{tturre!' auMUir 
theniwdveM deprivwi their exjK’dition of rsnnmrreial ftiieeew, iwul 
the roUHtHjHent riw in the f*rice *tf iwpjw'r on the Lotulmi nmrket 
eatiHwi inerehftttta to mwt in hiiKt. tijerehy leading to the 
fowiMlatitm i»f the Eiwt India, 'l•^^ln}^ltny, The ftmt ei»ter|»riA* ww 
lAuawter’H fjiimnw expe'iHlion tif Itimt- 'i, which ww r<juijii»<l 
with every itweasity j'lf war, and isitried jtrriwtingH from Kiiwdieth 
*to tliti jatreat and mightb King of Arhem, etc., in the liibntl td 
Hnmatra, ottr hwing Itridher.’ rnrelnw haw |trtwrved a fui! 
tjarmtive t>f the eiretjmntanee« and ijvrntt*, with a copy of Kli»e 
Ireth'a letter. Whatever i»» !,»rm,*rvwl «if Ijtncrwter'H writing nhow* 


company daiertw to he quoted : 

Elglit WowWpfn!, wbal hiUh ^ iniwwd in thl* ttmi wIhO tr»th« I 

iMVfl wttW for this c*t»»pwiy, aidl wt»l ttihw Imw iwfalkti n*. |«« 
Aali imdemnkftd hy the liewrur* n® whmm in# hwtSi fnllrat 

1 KMiiHt refer yatn. I will strfv® with uli ilillirriiiM t# mre my rhi|x ««l t»t*r 
4 jro«la, imjm may i»K»iv<f, hy the 'joiiwe I take in f*tttari«g aiy «««» life, 
am! Ihow tlml ar» with m». 1 ewtUM^ tell wter* ym *h»«ldl took for »»», if 
ym i»imI my piattaee te'sedt 1 Uw ni the iltwtfaB of tlw wimi 

•ted the wsB*. lai thm ^ dcdriaw lloil te mmA 'ww C wrirry 
tetettof to,lhto'woiM,lfE.toiiJ|.'fodi,wil tn^ itemM. 
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Waymouth’s ignominious failure to find a way to ‘Cataya or China 
or ye backside of America ’ which became known before Lancaster 
returned Hudson, Button, Baffin and a score of other hardy 
navigatora followed Waymouth’s course, but merchants recog- 
nised that, long and perilous as was the route by the cape of 
Good Hope, it was preferable to the doubts and dangers of the 
north-west. 

The Dutch captured Amboina from the Portuguese in 1005, 
and burned their fleet at*the_^Molucca.s in the following year, and 
it was the strong trade rivalry between the English and the Dutch, 
leading to the massacre at Amboina, that ultimately caused our 
merchants to relinquish partially their attempts to establish them- 
selves in the islands, and to devote their efforts to developing 
ti-ade with India. Not, however, until the third East India voyage, 
in 1007, was any attempt made to establish trading ports on the 
Indian mainland. I’urchas includes in his Pilgnmea a luief nar- 
i-ative of Middleton’s — the second — voyage to the east (1001— -6), 
and a somewhat longer account of that of Keeling, which 
was the third (1007 — io), as well a.s an extremely interesting 
narrative written by captoin William Hawkins of his landing at 
Surat *and his visit to the court of the great Mogul at Agra, with 
observations on life at the Mogul’s .court, the custom of mfi and 
many other mattera. Ilie Pilgrhmif in(:lude.s narratives of all , 
later expeditions to the east, anti a full account of our relations 
with the Dutch and the Portuguese up to the year 101,0. 

One of the most interesting narratives included in the col- 
lection is that of W’illiara Adams, descriptive of his voyage to 
Japan and his long sojourn there (for he never retume<J), written 
in the form of two letters, addressed severally to his ‘unknown 
friends and countrymen’ and to his wife. Tljese, Purchas has 
placed with his jwxiounts of voyages to the east, although Adams 
reached Japan by w'ay of the strait of Magcllatt He was born at 
Qillingham in Kent, and, having Ix:en an apprentice at Limelavuse, 
became pilot in the queen’s ships and served twelve years with the 
Barbary ujorehanta , Being desirous of gaining greater exswieiicc, 
ho took service in 1598 as pilot of a fleet of five sail for the Dutch 
India company. Tliey entered the strait; of' Magellan' oii 8 April 
1599, and, suffering much from cold and siefeneas, remained in the 
strait tmtil September, when they proceeded to(the coast of Fmh 
In February 1600, the ' oxfiediti^tt risaciied' a';port in northern 
Jajpan, which Adams' nam^ Bin|^. ' The chief there showed them 
gr^t iHeudsMp,, giving A,; hohiie;<^ 'and all ncedfhl , 
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refresilimeiit, Jeaiiits and Japanese Christiajis l)eing their inter- 
preters. The emperor of Japsm, hearing of their arrival, amt 
for Adams, apfMircntly having Bad news that lie wjw a man of 
skill ; and he wji.s conveyed to Osaka, accomimnied by a seaman. 
Tlie emperor asked him many questions — ‘there ivas nothing 
that he demanded not, Iwth concerning war amV peace Iwtween 
country and country.’ Adams was held in aiptivity, Imt was ‘well 
used.’ On a second occasion, the emperor interrogated him, a.sk- 
ing Mm why foreign ships came so fer. ’ 

I answeml, We wmt a people that wufirht all friendship with all nations 
juul to hare lnwle of inerehaiaiise in all eonntries, hrinn'injr sneh inerehandiM's 
a.s our eowiitrj! had, and Ijuyinjj sueh niereluindiwa in atriinsre eonutriee as 
our eounfry deKirtal: thronjfh which our eountrieH on larth shies were 
enriched. 

The Portuguese ondetlvoureti to prejudice these atningers in the 
minds of the JapanoHc ; but the emperor anawertxi that, to* yet, 
they had not dtmo any damage to him or Ms land 

xS.d!«n« wtis tillowed to rejoin his ship, ami she went round to 
A'oddo, wiiere the enifteror then wjis ; and there slie was detaititMi 
her company being {iisj>cr.sed in Ja|aui. When Adiutis had livtai 
four or five yeans in the country, the cm|jeror swketl him to build 
a small .ship for him, to which Adams pleaded that he was no 
car|»enter: ‘Well do it as well as you can, saith Im; if it l>e 
not good, it is no matter.’ The vessel wa.s built, with a burden 
of 80 tons, and was well liked, so that Adams was reeeivwl int(» 
greater favour, and put on a good allowance. He <jfte« saw the 
emperor and even bmght Ms mfijcsty ‘s«mie point.s of geometry 
aiul mathenmtic.s.’ 8o influential did he iK'wnne that his funner 
ejiemie.s a.sked Mm to liefrieiid them in their linsiness through 
the ejn|«ror, and both Spaniards and Port«gne.He received more 
friendly treatment in ccmseqnence, ’ 

Five years elaiKseti, and Adams besought Ms ini|>eriu! i«itmn 
to allow Mm to return to Ms own country ; btit this ret piest waa tiot 
gmnte<l, and ho remained, apparently acting as nantioil mlviser to 
the omiwror. He was presently building a vessel of Igo tons for 
imperial use, which, how'ever, was lent in ifiOi) to euabk* tin* 
governor of Manila to proceed to Acapulco, the governtir's own 
ship having been aest away and completely wreajked on the coast 
of JaiMtn. For this service, Adams h«l wliat he likened^ to a 
lordship, with eighty or ninety huslandnicn, 'wine art; a« my 
soryante and skvea.’ Of the Japwicam, Adams said that they went 

good of natu^ eourteowH a!»w ine«iii<e, and 'valiant In war; thdr Jiwtlcn. m 
nevorely oxeeated wHhotit any partiality apoa tranagraisow of tlw law. TImw 
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are govemedl with great emlity— I think no land better governed in the 
world by civil policy. . 

This fetter, addressed to Adams’s unknown friends and country- 
men, was dated 11 October 1611. The second letter, to Ms wife, 
is also a recital of his experiences, but is not complete. Adams 
died in 1620.* * 

Much more might be written about the eastern navigations of 
the century ; but perhaps enough ha% been said to enable the 
reader to understand what vms the character of the literature of 
the seii so far as it dealt with exploration and discovery. Before 
leaving the subject, however, two other volumes may be referred 
to, which are concerned with the discovery of two great islands 
in the south and oast — one of them a continent — ^namely, 
Australia and Madagascar. In the expIoPation of the eastern 
hemisphere, as of the western, much was brough| to knowledge by 
the printing of traiislations or simnnaries of foreign books and 
letters. The collections of Peter Martyr, Oviedo and Ramnsio 
had been a revelation to Englishmen of the great work done by 
foreign seamen, and Eden, Hakluyt and Purchas worked indus- 
triously in the field of their researches. Othera followed in their 
footsteps. Thus, a pamphlet printed in 1617 for John Hodgetts was 
a translation of a Spanish letter iftider the title Term Amtralk 
imigmta, or A neir Sovtherm Dimmerk, eo>iatming a. J/th- 
part qf the World, lutelg found oif# by Ferdimud de Quir 
[Pedro B’ernandez <ie Quiros] « Spmmh mptaine; never before 
pnblulml It is in the form of a humble petition to the Bjjanish 
king not to neglect a golden opportunity, revealed by one who 
had devoted fourteen yeara to the discoveiy and had wasted 
fourteen months at the Spanish court in vain. 

I>e Quiros says that this new discovery is of the fifth pirt of 
the terrestrial globe, and Bn all probaMlity is twice greater 
in Kingdoms and seignories than ail that which at this day 
doth acknowledge subjotfthm and otelienco to your Majesty.' 
Do Quiros denominated Ins land ‘Anstnedm del Ei^urUtt Sanlo\' 
but Wytflict had iftdicated the continent as ‘Terra Amtraiu* in 
1508. Tlie publication of de Quiiw’s aacount in an Enjpish forin 
caused some stir in this country; but' the Dutch were t>efore us 
in exploring the continent^ and it was notiuntil 1770 tl»t an 

^ wfti* lilt Stw twi mi llie aetail 

of ft ftonlliiwf 'liiii W ftarwial for mm% «i 

'Hsi ooMwsfctoa of li Qoiroi^ii 'ffitli tot ©I 

with Ammlm* 


EugHsIimaji, the great circumnavigator captain Cook, examined 
the east coast * 

Tlie otiier volume referred to is that of a merchant wii() hafl 
been concerned in the East India trade, and had suffered much in 
his efforts to draw the attention of his countrymen to tlie resource's 
of some countries little known to them. This nierciuwt is llichard 
Boothby, whose Brk'fe Dkeovery or Ikseripfimi <>/ t/cr iiutsf 
fmmm Mami of Madafjanmr or St Lmtreuee in Asia nrar nnfo 
Emt Indin was pnblislied in 1646, having laien delayed two yeaiw 
by the hindrance of a ‘captious licenser,’ wlio blamed the rude- 
ness of the author’s style, and would place the island in Africra, 
whereas Boothby insisted that it Iwlonged to Asia. The jaunphlet 
is deciicated to the king, the author saying that his eabite 
had Ix'en ruined throtgh envy, malice and revenge in India, and 
oppressed by de^> ingnditude, partiality and iiyustice at home, 
and imploring his miyesty to support the plan of effecting an 
Eugiish plantation in Madagasaur, for, ‘he that is Lord and King 
of Madagasair may cjMiily in good time be Emperor of all India.’ 
The richness of the island and its resoureew are extolled as of 
great promise to the mercantile community. 

We now may turn to another imijortant cla&s of litera- 
ture concenung the sea, namely that which tells how seamen 
.regtmtled their own profjsssion and its duties, and in which they 
gave the fruit of their professional kjwwiedge and skill for the 
advantage of their eomrades and those who were to come after 
them. The sett service was becoming more highly organised aind 
more scientific, and the distinction between war and merchant 
vesstds, which la'fore had lieen scareelv imticeable, iH'gim to 
Ikj more dearly marked, Serious writers, like lienty Alaydmun, 
lloliert Crosfeild, captain Bt Lo ami William towards the 

end of the seventeenth century, began to conceni themaelvea with 
the provision of men for the fleet, anti the health and treatment of 
the seaman were much discussetl The seaman himself appatre*! 
earlier in the WMmzleg of Richard Brathwaite (lOIil) mmI in the 
■Characters attributed to Sir Thomas Overbnry. %© rise of a 
school of professional seamen was a marked feature of the age 
There wfaj a long-staiKliiig tlitterenee between hard, practicjil 
seamen and gentlemen captaim, and, as we shall pr»ntly 
se<^ a controversy arose between the former and men of 
more scientiic training. Brake?, certainly, had the root of the 
matter in him when he smd, bn teat memorable occasion during 
his voyage of cirenmnavigation when he enforced the need of 
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union in the fleet and of h4*d, honest work in the sea 
service: 

m ■ . . % 

Here is such controversy between the sailors and the gentlemen and such 
stomaching between the gentlemen and the sfulors that it doth even make 
me mad to hear it, But, my masters, I must have it left For I must have 
the gentleman^to |ianl and draw with the mariner, and the mariner with the 
gentleman. 

The literary remains of Sir William Monson— his Naml Tracts 
— enable us to apprecijste the outlook of an officer who was a 
contemporary of Drake, but who lived until after the outbreak of 
the civil war. Monson was a sea officer of some distinction and 
strong character, and also a critic of naval affairs. His literary 
memorials and tracts, originally brought to notice in the Churchill 
collection of voyages, 1732, are now beingismade known both to 
history and to literature in the publications of the ISarj Records 
Society. Monson became a student at Ballio? college in 1581, 
and ran away to sea. He rose rapidly, was Essex’s flag captain 
at Cadiz and accompjinied him in the Islands voyage of J 597- He 
was not concerned in any great events, but was imprisoned in the 
Tower in relation to the Overbm-y case. His writings are divided 
into six books, and he states that it is his purpose to describe the 
acts and enterprises of Englishraeo at sea, in the first two books; 
to deal with the office of lord high admiral and other officers, and 
the duties of seamen, in tlie third ; to touch n}K>n the voyages and 
conquests of the Spaniards and Portuguese, in the fourth; to 
handle certain projects, in the fifth ; and to discover the Ijcuofits 
of fishing on the coasts, in the sixth. He borrowed largely from 
Hakluyt and Purebas, but IkmI no intention of dealing with histoi^ 
or narrative. His object was to apply lessons to be learned from 
certiiia facts 4n the pstst as warnings for the future, and he appears 
to have l)cen the first English seaman t<> make a critical e. lamina- 
tion of the work of seamen afloat in his own time, as well as of that 
of some of his predecessors and successors at seji. As a strategktivl 
writer, he cannot rank with Ibilegh or Essex, but his opinions liave 
value as embodying the views of a vigilant, sagacious and thinfcijig 
officer; and, in the dedication of two books to his two sons, he 
seems, almost, to anticipate Chesterfieid. There was jjothsng in 
him of high imagination, little of p>n«ro«s sympathy or enthuetom 
and,* ap|>arently, not much of the hard, fighting quality. Ttiio old 
writer who introduces Moiwon iq,a prefiam state* that, with resimct 
to the roughness which characteariM his language, it should bo 
rem^bered iliat Monson had '^spent^ most of his time at sea/ wd 
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that his luHf^uage had been forniedj m it were, in EHzalMjtlj’a day. 
and not in the refinement *of our time,’ i.e. of the titenarts. In 
the dedication of the first book to his eldest son, the youn.e: ifian is 
coimsclled to seek the ways of j»eace and not to be deceivod by 
the glmnonr of the soldier's glory. Wa!*a hy land and sea. su\'s 
Mon.son, arc always accoinimnied by everlasting dairger and dis- 
asters, and are sehlom times rcManknl. 

B’oi* e«u‘ wiWirr tlinf !iwth4o enjoy lluit im*fprmi‘nt wliieh Iwh'oiiu'h Ii'im 
rijjld liy «!ifi(iuity of wrv5t*i*, ten fhoHsaiul toll hy Iho s-wonl or otlier riittnii- 
ties! ami if you t-ompan* timt Mniptitafion with any of inm oiiniairtir profowiiin, 
you will fiiul Jiuich digemni' ami the danpor not m jfroat. 

Moreover, though tirnis have always Iteeii e.steenii’d, they hitve in 
IMU't been snhject to jeahmsk*.s and envy: 

CoiHpsm' the CHtatc mMTa«lvan«'m«ji ofwdtiuw of oiir fitao iwtf with the 
liKMia ami Jimrconary lawyar, ami yon shall fiml m ^nmi n diSfiwiiw* that 
I had rother you showlA l»woa»e pwntiw t<» the one than make profession (»f 
the other. 

There is Jilso an epistle dedieatory to the gentlemen who w’ere the 
author’s intimate friends, and a farewell to tlie satne. In the 
latter, Monson again utters a warning ‘that von Ijeware of at!- 
venttiring ymirselves and estates niam sesi JtiiinieyH.’ They Jiiight 
Ijereeivc by his okHervations what jxsril .such jtnirneys brought 
without profit, and what.imins without preferment; 

For there ore few, if yaa will enter into portieHlnrs, wloww employment 
h»« jpiinwl them mlvoatoge; ns to the contrary many are brought to waj»t 
ami misory by them. . . . The miserable genflennnt that nn«lert«»k such enter- 
prises for gain, f« wH'over their siamt ami emiHtuned estates, wen* t'avemiish, 
FhiAIey, Manhy, with many others I eoulU name, whose furn'rals wen* 

all hmmIo in the Imttoniless seji, and their lands turneci into the eiemenf 
of water. 

Thoso, )[)orhai», were Montton’s later njfl«ction«, at least, 

his general and custcmiarj' ideas. Certainly, elsewhcrtt, he glories 
in tuir conquMte and victories, both on sea and on land 

Books had begun to imuo from the prt» in Eligaljeth'a reign 
which showetl the larger place that acientso was taking in the work 
of the eeanian. In the aeventeenth century, Ihe vohttne »f thin 
literatnre grow larger, and several writers follttwed in the fcKrtstefw 
of Eden, who twmalated the Cemjtmt^nm of Cortes in 1.561, of 
Bourne, who published the Regiment of the &a in 1(173, aijjti of 
Davya, whose Sm»ttan*f( i&crt* appeared in l,5i>4. , One of the 
earliest of these was capfrdn .John Sflsith, the first governor of 
■firginia, who wrote a sea manual which passed through wsvemi 
(^tionsi'" This was his or lUe P'estk-img to Xapdmmt 
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necessary for all yoitng Sea-men, or those that are desirous to goe 
to Sea, 1626. The volume differdii in some respects from its prede- 
cessors, and the author says it is upon a subject he ‘never see wTit 
before.’ It is dedicated to the reader, and to ‘all generous and 
uoble adventurere by sea, and well-Mushers to navigation, especially 
to the Masters, Wardens, and Assistance of the Trinity House.’ 
Smith declared that he had never kept anytliing to himself, and 
that he knew he had been blamed for so doing. He describes 
the duties of all the oflidei-s.of the ship, as well as her timbers and 
sails, and adds many quaint illustrations of the use of sea terms, 
and the manner of working the ship and giving battle. 

Bight your helme a loufe, keepe your lonfe, come no ueere, keepe full, 
stidy, BO you goe well, port, warre, no more; bear© up the helme, goe roumy, 
Ijeyare at the helme, a fresh man at the helm«« . . Boy fetch my celler of 
bottles, a health to you till fore and afte, courage my hearts for a fresh 
charge; Maister lay him a bord loufe for loufe; Midships men see the tops 
and yesirds well maned ivith stones and brasse bals, to enter them in the 
shrouds, and evei’y squadron elsf» at the liest advantage ; sound Drums jmd 
Trumpets, and St. George for England. 

Smith goes on to descrite the ordnance of the ship, with reference 
to gunnery treatiijes, saying, ‘fuiy of these will give you the 
Theorike; but to be a good Gtumer, you mu.st Icanie it by 
practise.’ Tlie excellence of his maxims caused a demand for his 
Iwok: enlarged editions of the Accidence appeared under the 
title The Sea-Mans (Jmnimar; containing most plain and 
emie direetiom how to Build, Rigge, Yard and 31'ast any Skip 
whatever, and it was still Iteiiig republished in 1691. 

Smith represented Itoth the scientific and practical sides of his 
profession; but a conflict was growing up tetweeu theory and 
practice which was not without influence on the literature of the 
sea at this time. Tlio new-born science of the sea was inclined to 
despise the rough mctlKHls, and, perhap.s, the rude manners, of the 
men who had attained their objects and had fought temixists and 
tike dangers of rocks and lee shores in gtdes, ’svith only the know- 
ledge born of hard exiierience ; while those of the older school 
re^rded with contempt the new-fangled theories ami scientific 
appliances of the modem seaman, which they did not understand 
and his love for comforts which some of them scorned, * 

^e find the literary expraision of thw controversy in two 
volumes, which are almMts if not quite, the earliest separately 
published English ''narratives of foyageS'ld s^rchof a north-west 
pass^ These are The Bhrm^\md' ■Mangemts Voyage qf 
Ctepto-m James m ■ M$ ihhmded XHseutvet^ of the Wo^k- 
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TFHf^S Pamaffe the South Seet (103.1), and the wiiint.'iically 
named Xorth-Wi'fit Fox; or Fox from the Xorth-Wei^t Patvmjr, 
of eajjfain Luke Fo.'c of Hull (16.7a). Tlsese explores were .Iwth 
engaged in their work in 16.11, and met in the icy regions, their 
work, .'ipjiarently, Iwing inspired by the healthful rivalry of the 
Bristol and London mendiants. Jame.s, mIio was furnislu'd with 
tt ship by the inerehants of Brijjtol, and is .sjiid to have iK'longed to 
a good family, was a man of education, and a Hcientilie seHiuan, 
who, while knowing the im|Sort«nce of seliing sail in n well-found 
%'et!wel with a traimul comjMiny, was sensible of the necessity i>f a 
proiwr knowledge of navigation, and of l>eing supplie(i with projwr 
instruments. Aceonlingly, liefore putting to sea, he endeavonrcHi 
to esteml his former studies by obtaining jounmls, plots (or charts), 
descriptions, or whate^w would assist him, and set skilful entfts* 
men to make quadrants, staves semicircles and compass-ncwlles. 
The iwrrative of tns voyage is very interesting as a picture of 
the life of the explorer in those times, and of professional 
seamen at, work. Fox, on the other hand, belonged to the old 
school lie had spent his whole life in the pntctical busine® of 
the sea. 

*C5entIi> Reader,’ he ways, ‘es|»el. not heere ilorishing Ffajws or Eksiuent 
tearauw} for tiik eliiM wf wine, begot^in the North-West’s wld iHinte (where 
they breed no Sehollers), Is not able to di|feHt the sweet milke of Bhethorkfe, 
ffcat’s food for them.’ 


He goes on to deride tlie ‘ roathematicall sea-man,' who, ho avers, 
w'ould fail in contest with the ‘rnfle and iKiisterouH (xxnin.’ He 
prf>cccd« : 


Bvinjr deprived of wai, nosm wnd stars for lon^ sonstui, 1h«*y niSl then 
think that thoy only dwamwl Iwfow; when thry inwjiriiti'd of the roursi* of 
the seas, and tliaf th<*5r fnioks were hut wwih whiMiltnwters ; tjjat the folk of 
art wore far short of the pnwtlcr, when, at la»ht»!di«ir the stars, which they 
thonght to hare ns«l as ipnides and (BrerUons, «*«« now an they threatenwl 
tlwir min and deutmetion ; nay, when they Mhaii look forth and tremble nt 
the rising of every wove, and shall i» aghast with fear to refrain those wsAs 
and dangers which lie hid within the sea’s fairest lawom, together wifi* the 
greatneiw of the oeean, and smailaess of their^shipj for want of esperienre to 
handle, not knowing how to slum, they will then think dliat the least gale is 
of force to overthrow them, and know that art must 1» toughf to jinwlire by 
long and iiidastriowH use. For it is not enough to lie a wainan, bat it Is 
necewsary to be a pninfnl soamaa; fop a aeabred mwi of reiwonaide caparity 
may attain to so mneh art as may servo to drole the warth’a glolw bnt 

the other, wanting the eaperimeBtal pturLeannot; for I do not, allow any to 
be a good seaman that hath not andergmie thf most offices alamt » ship, and 
that hath not in his youth boon both toti^t and inured to all labonr* jltor to 
keep a warn* oaldm mid lie' In sheets is tike most tgnoble port of a eeansMn j h»t 
to 'endure 'Ond' solBee, «« *';lia»d .eii^ ooid and salt meat, brolaia Seeps, 
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moiildy bread, dead beer, wet clothe^ ilani of fire, all these are within board; 
besides boat, lead, top-yarder, anchor-JjiooringB and the like. 

Hut Fox was not so insensible of the value of written experience 
as his words might imply, for he, like Eden, Hakluyt and Purchas, 
was a collector of voyages, and he deserves an honourable place 
here because Ms volume includes an account of expeditions from 
early times down to Baffin and some later discoverers. The 
narratives of James and Pox have been reprinted in a single 
volume by the Hakluyt lociety. They did not explore beyond the 
bay which takes its name, to use Purchas’s expression, from ‘ that 
worthy irrecoverable discoverer,’ Hudson. 

The controversy of those times has had its echoes in later days. 
Fox was a representative seaman of an old school, but he and 
those who thought with him could not 8tay«the advance of science 
into the seaman’s domain. A truer understanding of the relative 
positions of theory and practice presently arose, and a considerable 
literature indicfited the advances that were being made in the sea- 
man's art Sir Henry Manway^ring, who was captain of the Unicom 
in the Ship Money fleet of 1636, w'lis an officer who helped 
to spread a knowledge of the practical things that concerned the 
sea profession, and he did so for the assistance of the gentlemen 
captains of the time, which was owe of naval decay — the fleet of 
Charles I being greatly disorganised,, ineptly commanded and 
much dcnwralised and mutinous- Manwayring’s The Sm-Mau’s 
Dktimartf, or mt Exposition nud Bmimmtmtion of (lU the 
parts and tkktffs helongmg to a skip, was first published in 
1644, a second edition appearing after the Restoration in 1676. 
The author’s object was to instruct those gentlemen who, ‘though 
they be called seamen,’ did not ‘fully understand what belongs to 
their professSion/ and to give them some knowledge of the names 
of parts of ships and the manner of doing things at sesw Tlie 
information was intended to instruct those ‘ whose quality, attend- 
ance, indisposition of body, or the like’ prevented tlicm from 
gaining a proper knowle<ige of these things. The significance, 
therefore, of Manwayring’s book is that it throws a ride-light 
upon the well-known shortcomings of some of the cavalier 
officers. The form of the book is alphabetical, in the«nanner of 
a glossary or dictionary. ' ' ^ 

The last writer we need mention in illustrating this aspect of 
the literature of the sea isf ^ptaln Nathaniel Boteler, an officer of 
.whom very little is known, but who wsw evidently wj experienced 
student of his profession, and'yrio;’-biril considerable knowle%e of 
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the uitt'nml eronnmy of fthiits of war. Hin work, .S'f.r Jh'trhfjim 
ahm( iSetf Sfn'iw fniir*:m an Miffh Arimtmf and n Cmptfihi at 
iSi-ft. •was {Hihlislit’il I!} liMW, bwt }i*a4 erulently Ix'en 
yi-ars carluT. It doak «1tli the coinmatider-iH'diicf. otfu-rrs atui 
men. viduiilliiift tke names of tJip sen’ral {Wfsof.a sliip. the t’litnee 
of flip Iw'st HliijtH juwl the signals, rha.shn; iinJ fight iug <tf 

Hhijw of war. Hie admir-al and the esiptain discourse on tlu-se 
and many related ijuestions. sneh as jiunislmn'tits. sometimes 
by way of «tt€H*hism. hwf, genendly, hy iiwtrmiive eoininent 
nml rriticism. IJoteler was a writer with a sense «>f Immour, 
and some <if his nunarks are wry incisive and instrnetivi*. He 
had a very exalted idea of the |K>tiition ami duties of a captain, 
and says that his charge was a.s high as that of any colomd on 
land, ‘and for the jwgit of honour, what greater honour hath 
our nation in martial matteiw than iti his Mjyest}'^ Xavyt’ 
lie would have the lieutenatst iMimonisheil ‘that he Jh? not too 
fierce in hia way stt. first {wliieli Is an humour whereto young mcti 
are much juddictedk htifc to carry hiutself with imMlentthw.' rio 
Boteler discourse u|»nn th© character and duties of the piiwer, 
the Imatswain and the other ‘ standing otticers,’ as tdso ujant the 
men, for whom he had a good deal of syniiMithy, while jiever over- 
lookittg the jmeemitieH of diBcipline. Taken as a whole, Itoleler's 
Pmiagim h one of th© most interesting rohuuea dealing with the 
wa service that apiwared within the century. 

If th© 8td)j©ct treated in ti«»c chajiters !» ptirsutul in regard to 
later times, it will lie foumi to embrace many new features and, in 
some rcsj)cet«, to hare a leas sjjeeialised tdiamcter. llecords of 
travel liegin to take the place of narratives of discovery, and the lit©- 
ratnre of the aea and of land jmmieys widens into clmimels of many 
varieti infcereata Tlio literattire of piracy occupies a iKwition of 
itfl own, to which reference will be made later when the writings 
of Defoe are nnder consideration. Th© growing volume of the 
literature of th© sea lias many ramifications, and it includw purely 
technical treatises, historical i»rratlve% controversial punphkts, 
theatrical productions, broadsheets of song and jnany other things 
indicative of tlio channels through which tlie national interest in 
the 8oa ai^l national love for the sea service manifest themselim 
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THE SONG-BOOKS AND MISCELLANIES 

• 

In an earlier chapter of’ this work^ was described the revival 
of English poetry under the influence of Italy and France, and 
the progress of the school of Wyatt and Sun-ey to its decay. 
The impulse was worn out ; the chivalric ideal had ceased to be 
a genuine source of inspiration, and there ^vas need of new ideals, 
new blood and new literary methods. We have now to consider 
the later and more national jHjetry which the’labours of Sidney 
and Spenser called into being. 

It is impossible, of course, to name a date as that at which 
new methods ’were employed and new themes sung. Ilcfore the 
school of Wyatt and Surrey had fallen into decay, the Elizabethan 
outburst of song had begun, and the writers to be considered in 
this chapter will be found to covej a period of nearly thirty years, 
during which the full chorus wing from sunrise to high noon. 

If this was a period, to a great exteiit, of jiocts by profes.sion', 
it was, also, to a degree never since equalled, a period when every 
man was a poet not only in spirit but in practice. The accomplish- 
ment which had belonged to a few courtiers in the days of 
Henry VIII had spread to every man of education j every one 
with an emotion to express may be said to have expressed it 
naturally in poetry. And some of the sweetest lyrics in Klimbetlian 
poetry were the work of men whose very names arc to this day 
unknown. They were passed round in manuscript, to l>e read 
aloud or sung to the lute and viol in private houses, ami have 
survived in manuscript collections, in the song-books of tiie day, or, 
occasionally, in pijinted miscellanies. When a song was jxipwlar, 
it was repeated in various publications take, as an instance, the 
dialogue, twssibly written by Sir Walter Ralegh, between^Meliboeus 
and Faustua, beginning ‘Shepherd, what’s 'Love, I pmy thee tell!’ 
which appears in TM Fhoenm ifmS {1593), England^ Mdimu 
(1600) and Davison's Foeliad Moimtfy (1602) and is set to rauaic 
hi Robert Jones’s Secotui Book f^SongB and Airs (1601). 
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The jwHftry now to lie eonshrercd fnlls?, in the main, into two 
(livinioiw : there in tlie lyric of -pure joy or grief, and there is 
the longer, graver, rellecfive Iyri6, revealing an attitude tovrards 
life which is, jierlmiw, more characteristically English, Potdry 
of the former kind is rarer in onr language than {Mietry of 
th<‘ latter, and it is found at its Ixst in the eomnositionH of 
the dais of KliitalH'th. For its forms — the jmstond, tlu? sonnet, 
the caiwone and the madrigal— it is still dejK'ndent. no doubt, 
as was the |«>etry of Wyatt and t'lirrey, on fmx'ign nuHlels ; 
but the models have now lieen jicrfectly assimilated. The voice 
is pnre English, and English of its day. 1 'he machinery of tfie 
Mhldle Ages-- courts of love, iiilegorieal visions and so birth — has 
imssed out of use. and the feeling of the presetit moment is 
natnrally, simply and sweetly espreswed. It wimid, perhaps, Iw 
truer to wiy that the voice is not so mnch English as mdvenml 
There is «o imicli iti it of the iiagaitism which is of the essence of 
the tiatural man that it can di»peji*«j with the imrticular. There 
is practicidly no reference to events or tendencies of the time. 
Tliere i» no sense of resjionsibility, no afterthought To wateh 
its growth is like watching primroses break into bloom, or like 
listening to the chorus of birds growing fuller in the womls aii the 
dawn grows towards morning; 150 aiKinteneous, so mueh the effect 
of purely natural causei^ does tins jioetry ap|>ear. The imagery, 
where imagery is employed, is almost always jmstoral. We have 
seen a very early juistoral in Tottet» and have notical 

in tlooge the use of pastoral in the conventional claA"«icul manner. 
In the lyrists of the latter age its use is quite uneonvvnliniial, ami 
brings with it no sense of artificiality. * Shepherd,’ as we read, 
means ‘man,’ and ‘shepherdess' mere ‘woman’ ; the use of these 
womIs and the talk abmt flocks, pi|>es ami so forth? do nothing 
to cloak the sincerity of the outburst of feeling. 

Tlse mass of this poetary that has survived remains still un- 
measured,' though the labours of Arber, Bullon and others Imve 
done something to explore and map the largo and intricate field 
These jioems, it must to noticed, were copied ag»dn awl again for 
the purjiose of singing. The practice of solo and }Kirt singing was 
more general in Elirateth’s days tlmn in onr own, ‘I'herc is not 
any music of instruments whatsoever/ wrote William Byni, ‘ com- 

, parable to that which is made ;0f the voices of men/ The 
'' the 'viol Mid the virginals* 'weatsjh: every household for aocom- 

' , 1 foit Um ttagiMJi i*«ttw»en{s®l tht pwiiia'iee IMetiomtf ttf Mumej «aii 
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paniment, m a piano is to-day, ariB were pat to a better use ; and 
there can be no doubt that music had a great influence on the 
quantity, and no small influence on the quality, of the lyric poetry 
which was being produced with no thought, in many cases, beyond 
that of putting the song (as we saw in the case of TM Mmidefidl 
of to a tune already known or of having it set 

to a new one. 

‘Poetry makes melody, not melody poetrjV wrote Richard 
Garnett, and he implied that the only thing music can do for 
poetry is to increase the quantity of it, Certainly, in our own 
day, we have a terrible example of the amount of ‘poetry' wliich 
‘ music ’ can produce ; and, in the days of Elizabeth, music was 
equally fruitful in this way. But a wide diflerence must be noted. 
To-day, feeble and slipshod music produces still more feeble and 
washy poetiy ; in those days, music that wms still in the very 
salutary ‘ bondage ’ of a pretty severe formalisih cooperated mth 
a lyric poetry of natiual and sincere sweetness to produce |)oifect 
song. 

EIizal>ethan conijiosers for the voice made use of two distinct 
styles: the madrigal and the ayrc. Of these, the madrigal was 
a piece of continuous music, not broken into stanzas, but woven 
from start to finisli withtmt break {wjd without re})etition. Further, 
it was written in the ‘ polyphonic ’ style, in which four, five or six 
voices sang, at the same time, independent melodies, which Imd no 
necessary likeness in pitch or in rhythm. Difl’erent words wore 
often sung simultaneously, or the same words to difterent rhythms 
so that if each singer w'as made to accent his words with the 
greatest care, the impression on the hearer was general, Tlnis 
accounts, to some extent, for the brevity, directness and simplicity 
of the madrigsil form of poem. The ajTe, on the other hand, was 
cojiqioHed stanza by stanza, ofteti repeating tlie same music to 
diflerent stanzaa The musical idea, whether the ayrc were 
composed for one or for several voices, wsm generally a single i 
idea, and the parts were made to conform more or loss to a 
single rhythm, w^jich corresimnded to the metro of the verse. 
Writers of ayres, who threw their woi^ into prominence and kept 
the stanzas entire, necessarily had a much greater offeet^ujmn tlm 
lyric than madrigalists, especially those who wrote for a single ' 
voidfe with instrumental (usually lute) iwsoompaniment*. 

It is impossible to determine the slukres accurately. The Iwt 

* *■ tm te to H. 0. Cote for ^aain^ .Mdstsaee in tb* {msiagot in tbit 
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lyric i>oetry of the age ‘shiga 4t.$elf’: it suggests its own tunc 
irresifttlbly, and is, in a scins^ complete without the written 
music ; and there can he no doiiltt that the demands of incrt«wing 
variety and nnigc in |K>etry spnrreti music on to greater freedom 
in the effort- to cope with it On the other hand, the freest music 
of the day was mure rigid and more formal than the strietest 
ixadry ; and it would not i»e rttsh to stare that music directly 
affected the tpiality of the |>oetry in two ways ; first. h\ putting a 
check on all temptation ttf neglect coiieiseiiess of e,xjtre>Kiiiu and 
Htrictnew of form ; and, secoiidly, l>y keeping it sintple aiul 
Honsiunw, as lyric poetry should be. The stunilitig danger to 
which music expo.ses iwetry—- that the rhythm of rite {XH'try may 
1.R) Kticrifieetl to fiiat- of the musie—is very nirelj' iiieurred in the 
Elizalwfhan a.vres. Tlyise who have had the privilege of rending 
the iHtok of worxis of a modern mnsleal cmnedy will know how t.he 
'iyritw’ are, of the’insclves, for the mo.st pirt, {iltsohitely sljujiieless 
and rhythmless. They only take shafKs when it is stipplu'd by the 
rliythm or melody of the music; and thin is rarely tlie ease. An 
KlizalHdlmn poet— amateur or profeKsioiml—writing a lyric to 
music of liirt own or another’s htui a different task. The tune was, 
in itself, a little rigid in ahaije ; hia lyric could not, therefoifl't, ho 
shajadess. And, cunverHcly, a §oni|HJ»!i.‘r putting a tune to a lyric 
law! Imfore hint something with a strtudure of its own which he 
couUi not help resiwethig. In this connection, ThoimiK t’ampion, 
whose wttrk, as tt wlntle, is considereil claewhere in this vohnne, is a 
(xmijwwer of esjicelal interest- He wrote Ids wonis in onier to set 
them himself; his nyrea are mehaliea extending over a .single st-aiiza, 


ami the contour of each i«eU»dy is carefully devised, IwUli in piteh 
ai«l rhythm, to express the sense, throwing the iiu|H>rhmt words 
into relief, liti tike-a care, thca^fni^ te» bring the iiiipprtaut wwtk 
lit each- statm Into the. smne position in the lino ; and as in Buim 


Benw-rnythm, to. an tiio.re^^ .Jtt-me opfKwite extreme, as com- 
posere have found, stands-.TennysoiJ,; who can only Iw set to musie 
on the (iHrcIk-eMnp&mrt principle. And, as time went on, not 
only did the awnposer come to respect the structure of the lyric 
more andynore, but it became more imajible for him to reH{'«.»et it 
m the lyric became more -perfectly shaf^^d. 

Hie' earliest swid most ftnnoas -of muiwsers of irnwit: for ijtngs 
8ff( 


and 1S90, need not he consIderM) was William 
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Majesty’s honorable Chapel.’ iile published three song-books, 
and contributed to several ot||ers. Nicholas Yoiige did good 
service in circulating Italian madrigals in the two parts of 
Miiska Tramatpiua (15HU and 1597). Next came John Dow'land, 
a great traveller, who, at one time, was lutenist to the king of 
Denmark. Do\tland, who is celebrated by Richard Barnfield in 
the soimet sometimes ascribed to Shakespeare, ‘If Musiciue and 
Sweet Poetrio agree,’ made a distinct advance beyond Byrd in 
consulting the form of the jKiem when setting it to music ; witness 
his setting of the poem, probably by Peek, ‘His golden locks 
time hath to silver turned,’ which was spoken before Elimbeth by 
Sir Henry Lee, when he resigned the office of champion in 1590, 
and is quoted by Thackeray in TJm Neicemim. By 1612, how- 
ever, when Dowland published his last c#lIection, Pilgrim’s 
Solace, we learn from his letter to the reader thaij the old musician 
was already considered as composing 'after the old manner.’ 
Other composers and collectors of music who fall within our 
period are Thomas Morley, John Mundy, Tliomas Campion, Philip 
Rosseter, William Barley, Thomas Weelkes, George Kirbye, Gyles 
Farna])y, John Wilbye, John Farmer, Robert Jone.s and Richard 
Carlton ; while Thomas Ravenscroft, Michael Este, Thomas 
Greaves, Thomas Bateson, Frances Pilkington, captain Tobias 
Hume, John C\>perario, John Bartlet,. John Datnycl, iliehar<l 
Alison, Thomas Ford, Alphonso Ferraboaco, William C(»rkine, 
Roljort Dowland, Orlando Gibbons and others carried on the 
work well into Jacobean timea Of these, Bynl, Weelkes, Kirbye, 
Wilbye, Este, Bateson and Gibbons wrote in the madrigal or 
polyphonic fonn, while Dowland, Morley, Campion, Jones and 
Ravenscroft were chiefly writers of ayres for one or more voices. 
The song-books of all these and other collections in print and 
mamuscript have been searched by Bullen, whose editions of Blim- 
bethan lyricss brought to light long unsuspected treasurcH. 

To e.xamine the whole list would take too long. William Byrd, 
who comiKJsed IxTore the type of poem written for the raadrigsd had 
become popular in Ingknd, drew partly on writers who Wong to 
the previous age — Oxford, KinweJmersh,' Chirchyard, Sir Edward 
Dyer and, |>erha)[)s, Henry VIII. E^er, the friend of Sidney (who 
left Dyer half his books), was ambaa#dor to Denmark and elsewhere 
for Elizabeth and chancellor of the Garter ; soffie of his work 
appears, also, in The Pho&ms*JSf&^pii Hdwm and in fife 

Form^m qfFagnig Femses, and hei'Wte |as#y ptadsed m ‘ sweo to, 
sbletaypne and of high conodt’.ljf' 'l^htteE!lu!ah& his , 

'h, JUJV, CW.|I. , 1, '1 
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Po€»ie (IflBS). yoH«g>er raen, Mowever, like Ralegh and ThoniM 
Watson the Honiietcer, also appe^ in Byrd's song-lswks. The hwik 
of the jKU'ins he sets to music are anonymous ; hut his prediRiction 
for di(Iacti<! and religious verse gives an air as of the {jrevious age 
to his eolieetion. Yet the voice of the new poetry is clear in some 
t)f the iMistorals. The influence of foreign |K»ets'‘ is-only Heldoni 
directly upi»ireiit ; !>ut two, at least, of the }>oenis appear agsiin — 
one of them wtmlfor word^in the Mmim Tritnmlpiun of Xicholas 
Yonge, which is CJitirely comjKi>8ed oCtrahHlutioiis fntm French and 
Itelian authora made, in ir>B3, hy “a (Jentleiaau for his private 
delight.’ The aiitlioi's at present iflentified in Dowlatid's sttngdMwks 
are Fnlke (Jrevilie, tJeoixe Fcele, the ear! of Essex (or his chaplain 
Henry Fuff , Sir Edward Oyer and Xicholas Brchm. Among the 
igher HongdMJoks, the* scanty mnnlair of nnmcH that can he men- 
tionetl is a testiinony to the extent to which the habit of wTiting 
lyrics prevailed amtmg others tlum professed fjoeta And sfcutly 
of these songs, eomjxjsed for home use or the convenienee of 
a small eircle of friends, with no more serious imjawt than the 
verses of Hir Ikmjamin Ihtekbite or the acrcwtks of our grroul- 
falhero, leads only to dec}*ir wonder at their jierfcetion oj fonn. 
In them, the mtsal and the manner go hand in hand, a« if 
mevindtly. There is no Hejnse* of atndn, no artifieiiil jamtiaing, no 
l«,>ndi»»t an<l, in the best caawi, no feoblentm. There is, Ijeaidea, 
a tjuality of sweetness wJiieh is not a pmjajrty of the words alone, 
nor of the sense aiono, and which, seeming even to Ikj sojneihiwg 
other tlian the {H^rfeet union of sound and sense, remains, in the hwt 


resort, l>oyon<l analysia It may, }H‘rhap.s, a <|niility of the time, 
an essential swwtnesH In a elaas ethicatetl and eivilised, bnt full of 
tim frank gaiety, the ehnilienee, the iMigim inn<x*encc and oven 
tlie quick and 8fcom»y tenqajr, of children. 11»© England of tho 
'day waa ftiU of retiMeenoe leandug, and its alntgera swept as much 
of it as they ootild master into their songs ; but the spirit of tho 
ktwi was stiU the spirit of dbddhood, frank In Its loves and 
hates, unsophisticated and eager for feeling and ex|Kjricnce. T!ie 
whole beauty of the world which lay alwwA them, spring «imI 
summer, the fl'owors, moroing and evening, running water, the 
song of-birds and the beauty of women, expreasea itself in their 
songs; and, with the increase of national prosperity and the 
freed'om from the danger of a dominion they had always 'drwded, 
^catfi© «i almost complete loMi«of tlftit criiigijug senee of tin mid 
it-<>«|Kii»ibility winch the leforinatiop awl the politicid dawn, it 
had' inteod^^ed' had impoeed 'Uptm ^ earlier gtmmtibiii, l^liuid, 
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itt fact, to a great degree, was pa^an, if we may use the word in 
the sense that modern usage se^s determined to establish. It 
was bent upon enjoying its life in a veiy pleasant world If a 
mistress were kind, her kindness moved the swain to songs of joy; 
if she wore unkind, he turned on her with a pretty flouting that 
is hardly less enjoyable than his praise. He did not fawn, nor 
mope, nor serve, in the old, unhealthy, pseudo-chi valric fashion 
of his fathers. If he were unhealthy, as, unquestionably, was 
Baraabe Banies, for instance, the fault; was due to a diiierent 
cause. 

. ' Another valuable field for the lyric poetry of the time was 
afforded by the drama ; and, in considering this, it is necessary 
to bear in mind the important part played in the Elizabethan 
drama by the children of the queen’s chapekand other companies 
of boy-actors who were trained musicians and made music a 
prominent feature of their perfoimances. Lyly, ^larston, Jonson 
and others who wrote for these companies would regard songs as 
an essential feature of the book of the play, though, in certoiu 
cases, the play was printed without them. Again, in maatpies, 
acted by amateurs at court or in the houses of noblemen, music 
played a large part, and Jonson, Daniel and other authore of 
masques were careful to pnivide songs. Music wtis less cultivated 
in the public theatre, but it was far fron) being unknown there ; 
and the numlier of songs to lie found In Shakesimarc’s plays would 
of itself be sufficient proof that men-actora found it ex|>e<lient to 
consult the contemporary passion for music. 

So early as the middle of tlie sixteenth century, we find, in 
RaJl^h Roister Doister, a rollicking song from the hero of the 
comedy ; but the drama first became a fit field for the lyric with 
John Lyly. His Akaiumder ami Gmnpmpe contoins the lieautiftd 
and fiimiliar {mem, ‘ Cupid and my (Jarapaspe played ’ ; his Midm 
is the source of a lyric almost equally well known, ‘ Sing to AimjIIo, 
god of day.’ Lyiy’s e.xampie was followed, in particular, in the 
plays of the university wits ; and the practice became general 
Greene, Peek, Hash®, Dekkcr, Boaumont and Fletcher, Massinj^, 
i'ord, Heywood and many others incoiporatted soup with their 
dramas; and the custom continued till the closing of the theatres 
in 1642, to be resumetl at their, reopening. ^ Indeed, it was, to 
some Sxtent, under the pretext of music Hiat William D’Avenaiit 
waa able to' revive the drama un<% tte;|wrtectorata ' ' ^ 

‘ ^ The practice of compiEng misKdBaffl^i'was coutitukd, and the 
first to show the influence vigour was Tim 
, '' ", V’’'' ; ' 8—3 ' ' 
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Phoark' ‘sot foorth’ by S. of tlie hmcr Temple (leatle- 
man,’ in 1593. The PhmHuv X'^st is dedicated, as it were, to the 
memory of the earl of Leicester, and oir'Iis with three elegies 
upon Astrophell (i,c, Sidney), The volume eontaiiw poems by 
certain anonymous writers who clearly Ix'lon!; to the old, rather 
than t»> tint new, .school of jnocte. And, in the m.'iin, N. 11 (.lent, 
as Nicholas Breton is here written, ladongs to that school too. 
A vttlnminons writer in verse ,and pnK'«e, Nicholas Ihaion, who 
wsw born alKmt 1542 aud'was prokshly- jji tlie service of .'Sidney, 
or of his sister the countess of Pembroke, or of lurth. Indongs in 
spirit, by his protestantisni no lem than by hw jufctical tisjige, to 
the school of Wyatt aiul isurrey. .Many of his longer works arc 
written in the fourteen-syllable lines and the ‘poulter's measure' 
beloved of the |w»ets nf that schmd; amt his tjse of stanaw t»f six 
and eight llne.s, or of rime royal, does little to link him with 
the new writers', in The Ffmaiki ..Vesf, umi. he indulges very 
freely in the old nllegorv, a heritage fn«n medieval times ivhieh 
was BotJij to fall out of trsc. A dm*ripfitm qf 0 mtc 

yimh’u p{f4 is an allegorical |H»era in tueiwjre,’ Ah 

CttuvUi'iti lintfiiH' ti/ (ufliiit, ttmi (heir ii/Mhit and The Cheme 
Flap are. also, allegormd. In the next anthologv* which we have 
to consider, wt! shall Hull Brete» »*i a dilfercnt guise ; but, >11 Tke 
Fhm'mx XeM, the new note i« struck most forcibly by Thonms 
Lmlge, The fiftceti jswius by that author which the volume 
includoB are the Isest of its treaauim 'ilinaj of them arc fnnn his 
, . FhUik (1593), a volume of ecloguea, sonnets, elegies arwl other 

lyriisd pieces ; the rtwt apjHjar first in 7'he /*/»« /»> Xeaf, tlwuigh 
one, Make <le(«irt wtuais,* is published in Fiufhtm/’i* UvUmn, 
wiiere it is given either to Sir Btlward Dyer, or to ‘ lgno{4>.’ 
It is wortli noticing that Lodge, in one wmg, *Tl«5 fatal! sUutc 
that at my birthday shined,' makes use of a metre whicli might 
be saumed aa, and Is clearly modelled upon, alcaics, but is, iu 
pmctico, composed of feet , The earl of Oxfon! Ims a 

charnung lyidc, ‘ What cunning can exprewe,’ lutd it is possible tlwt 
tbe longest iwem in the volume, A most mid wrlkut 
drea.fm, is the work of Ctiwna Hie dream is tiie fav<«irite one 
of the fisit of a lady to her sleeping lover. Her temties are 
; • ; dwcribetl, and his parlous state explaiiml Tlicn foIhm*s a long 

. aigument on, lore, of the kind; Aat bad not yet pem&A cut of 
finAion; and,, on the relenfaug^^pf hk mistress, the lover wakes. 

' ' , 'Hbeie^is much, of the oM school, .in the matter, but little., in the 

' ■ ; , uwoner.' Pte'sfamsas in. itoewiid.-.mov© freely 'and strongly, and 
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the whole is a good specimen of tlfe poetrj of the time. It needs, 
however, onlj' to place it side by |!de with such a lyric as Lodge’s 
‘My bonnie Lasse tliine eie,’ in the same volume, to realise the 
immensely enlarged field in which the poet had to work. ‘Sweete 
Tiolets (Loves paradice) thatspred’ is a good example of the long 
stanza of coiwplieated structure and involved rime-sequence which 
the poets of the day used with rare skill, and which led the way in 
time to the formal ode. 

The next miscellany t<? be, pnblishcif has been generally found 
the most interesting and beautiful of all. Tlie first edition of 
England’s Jffelieon was published in 1600 ; it appears to have 
been projected by John Bodenham, and, possibly, collected by him, 
the editorial work being carried out by a cerfeiin ‘A. B.’, who has not 
been ideiitified. A second edition appeared in 1614 with a few 
additional poems. 

In England s Ilelimn, we find the best of tlie ixistoral and 
lyric poetry of the age. The only blot on the collection is the 
excessive sjxace allotted to Bartholomew Young, or Yong, whose 
poems, taken from his translation of Montemayor’s Diana, are 
not 0!! a level with those of the other contributors. A list of the 

m 

poets drawn upon for the collection will give some idea of its 
value. Sir Philip Sidney, Edmund Si^enser, E[drmmd] B[oltoii], 
Michael Drayton, Bobert Greene, Tlioinas, Lodge, Kichohis Breton, 
Shepherd Tony, George Peele, John Dickenson, Henry Howard 
carl of Surrey, Thomas Watson, John Wottosj, Shabesixsare (?), 
Richard Barnfield, the earl of Oxford, Sir Edward Dyer, Sir 
Walter Ralegh, H[eni 7 ] qonstable], Bartholomew Yong, W[iMiam] 
S[mith], Fulke Greville(?), Christopher Marlowe, William Browne 
and Christopher Brooke. The large number of poems sid)8cribed 
‘Ignoto’ are also unusually interesting. Of these, three were 
attributed in the firat edition to W[alter] R[alegh] ; but, in later 
copies of that issue, a slip of imper bearing the word ‘ Ignoto’ has 
been pasted over the initials, though a manuscript list of ixmins 
made by Francis Davison (editor of A Poetiml Bapsady) and 
now in the British Museum* ascribes them to Ralegh. Tlie 
same signature ‘Ignoto’ stands, in several eoses^ as Bullen has 
pointed out, for a mysterious poet^ ‘A. W/, of whom .nothing 
but his work is known, and tkit mainly throngh A" PoettW 
Baps'bdy. ' ' ' ' ' ' ■■ - ,, '' 

The poems by Sidney iif En^mds- are taken from 

and ' S^Ma,' TM ike Ifoy and A 
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PiwfimI Jidpmdij, wliilc one, •/!« mnmi of n mtmph 

apiwnw in Engfttmf « fMietm, proteWy for tlie fiiirit time. 

Tlie three {wuniw hy .S|»enwr are taken from Thr. Sh'fiiit'artfH 
Otknulfr ihmI hiw A^fropkef, the elegy on the death of >*idney. 
,B<lmimd Btdton, the author, pKtlmhly, of the four nigned 

‘ H B.’, which include a jwrtienkrly lamutiful ear's!, waj* a retainer 
of tJeorge Villiew duke of Buckingham, and ikdongw. |irn[R'rly. to 
the d aeolH*an age. The jmenw of ! trayton in fJiqihtmf h iftfimii are 
taken front Iuh ErlrHfnr3>,\i P(mm Jji/rii* timf Piostortf and hiH 
iffrfif, w’hile tw'o apjaair for the first time it« thiH vohitne. tJreenes 
are taken from Matoplmi and Fmim'miH Fort mm: PeeleV from 
The Ifnnfiiiff if Pttpid and Thr Arnuifumritt of fhirw; Ijodge’s 
fnan itomiimlf J qf A werim and Philih, while two 

ti|>ja.*ar here for tho»»tlret time; and Watson a mainly fn«u hw 
EKATOMli AWI^A, while one apiwartHl first in Thr PkimiLe, 
Ne«t and another is not known Iwfore it« a|»}>«iran«5 hero. 

Nicliolaa Breton, as wo hare said, apjwars here at his Ixiat* 
Tliere am eight of hi» ijoeim in the lxK»k, six of which do not apfaar 
elsewhere, and, of these six, one ia in the old * {amlter'a ineaaure,* 
and three in tlie once |K*pukr ftairteen-By liable line. But Breton's 
u«e of these almost diHCartlod metres diff'erH greatly from t!»t of 
the lc»«er followers of Wyatfc. and Surrey. By dividing the long 
linos into two and giving them rimes at each imnso — a practice 
that had been followed ljefore-~h« breaks the monotony; and 
in his Immls these meaaureH no longer ‘jog,’ but flow. There ts 
a bnoyaney and a liveliness in his verse which is the very spirit 
of the lyrics of his age; and, fliongh he never tries the elulsmUe 
haniionies of stajie td the writci's in this ndst'cliany, lus note is 
dear and ptjrfect in tite short lyric oMtlmrsts which he too seldom 
atto»npto<l, llw longtw iiarttaive, religious an<l allagorienl |«jenw, 
The PUgrimtge to jpniwfrap, The ComtteMr if Prnbmokee hm\ 
The Smtke Cmmm and others, which are written, 

sown in fourteenew, smn© in 'rime .royal, or stair/as of six or eigl»t 
decaayllables, lack variety, ami cannot stand by the side of .Samne! 
'IknieFs for dignity or depth, Nicholaa Bretpn'a test work is to 
be found in the short lyrics, and in the delightful Ptmmmie 
Slupfwirf a vohime contaiiuiig pastorals, many of which are 
written in the trodiaic measure of four feet^ the lightnetw and 
gteco^of which was then becomiiif ftilly recc»gnit»«i, • 

It'seenaa probablo, thoogh',^ '& Grange, that .Shepherd' Tony, 
idnger of Mntfhmd'p'MSoau, is no oilier tlm 'the 
Grub ''street patrSardh,’'. tii©. tiatsdator 'Wid playwriglit, Afithony 
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Monday. The evidence' rests ^ainly on the charming song, 
‘Beauty sat bathing by a springAwhich occurs both in Englami$ 
Hdiwn and in Munday’s translation of Primcdeon. His work in 
this miscellany is far superior to that in his Bmiqmt of Dainty 
Co'tieeiU (1588). He replies to the old pastoral, ‘Phylida was a 
fayer maydg,’ ■^’^lieli, as we have seen, England’s Hdioon ascribes 
to Surrey, and makes a lovelier melody by his mixed use of iambics 
and trochaics. In The Woodman’s IFo®, he carries us back, both 
by his use of the divided fourteener lind the old subject of the 
failings of court and city life* to an earlier day; in ‘Fair nymphes, 
sit ye here by me,’ he is well abreast of his age in the long stanzas 
of short lines with interwoven rimes, which discuss pleasantly and 
sweetly the pleasures and pains of love—only to break at the close 
into a hymn in its praise. » 

John Dickenson, the author of three very dainty little songs, 
is a little known poet, whose Shepheardes Gofnplaint, in which 
all three occur, wjis published in 1594. John Wotton, who, 
possibly, was the half-brother of Sir Henry Wotton mentioned by 
Izaak Walton, is the author of one very famous and delightful 
poem, Damaotas’ Jig in praise of hk love, beginning ‘Jolly shep- 
herd,* shepherd on a hill,’ in which is concentrated the whole 
quality of the collection of pastorjils, and the very breath of this 
springtime of poetry. The song ascribed to Shakespeare is the 
‘On a day (alack the day !)’ whicli appeared in the firat edition of 
Love's Lalionr’s Lost, and, iigain, in the Sonnets to Sumlry notes 
of Mime apiKjnded to The Passionate Pilgrim (1599). B(»th in 
that volume and in England's Helieon the songs immediately 
following are ‘ My flocks feede not,’ and ‘ As it fell upon a day.’ Of 
these two, the latter had already appeared in the Poetm in divers 
Humors attached to The Encomion of Lady Peetmia, by Richard 
Banifield, published in 1598, together with the sfuinct, ‘ If Muswjue 
and sweet Poetrie agree,’ which also fonns part of J'he Passionate 
Pilgrim, This is not the phme to examine the ascription of 
particular songs: the best opinion detennines for Bsirnfield’s 
authorship of the s^onnet; that of the ‘ode’ ‘As it fell upon a day’ 
is more doubtful* 'Hie fact that, in England’s Mdiemt, it follows 
immecdately upon ‘ My flocks feede not,' and is entitled Another 

^ S« Bttika, Xyr/a fiDwiMmuncM awd A§e (I8WK 

l>p. 77, Hi« edition o! la mhidk s'srM) lie wnte the notion 

tlmt Mcmdfty ani Shepherd' Tonj jonid be on#,' mm notion 

that Shepherd Tmy wa« a psetidonym^ of mm never toabl#, 

^ ^ Bm Groaarfs and Arber^i reptfale' of ’Bin^idd^a poetni and Emmmm h An 
{Oxford, ^ ^ ' '' - 
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qf the mme ,^h('phe)'d'f!, is part^^of the evifleiice f<>r his author- 
ship of that poe!H also, Barn|cld, who was Iwra in !r*74. in 
Shropshire, was e<Inrated at Oxford and died in wii#< not 

a pntfessioiuil writer. His three voinines: The Ajftrtioiitrff 
»Siu>phrnrit (lhiU\ Cifuthm OoSW) and The KHvmnum af Tai/p 
rmutiti (l.'ihH). were id! puhlished Iwfore lie was pventy-li\o. and 
Iwar evidence of lannfjr not so nwjch tiie resuh of any strong 
impulse to poetry as tlse elea;;uit imnisement of ii y<unii; seh<»hir. 
All reveid a h»ve of slnuij^eness in sidyect, of conceit .and I'ur- 
fetchecl imatiery. The Ajfh'thuftte tdhephmrtl hy elidHira- 

tinjr the secomi Erhujw of Veivil into a iMtssiomite iuldress hy an 
a^ed niiin to a youth named thunmede <ro wlioin, also, a lumdier 
ttf soniKfts in Cif/tthhr iire coiujHised in file .'ame veiut ami |>JifWt‘s 
on to jrive ii f^reat de;d of jL'ood, if ill-arrunj^ed, julvii'e on tlu* sJime 
iiMira! level ;i.s fiuit of roloitius. For Vf/Htkiu, he elaiias that it is 
the first ituitat,MMw>f the verse of The Fttrrk (Jmuie: its stihjeefe 
is » ehwHieal allegory, kswliiig to a jutnegyric on ipieen FJt^i4!>etli, 
awl the volume contains alsii a narrative ‘tragedy’ «•« CasHimdra, 
and nil ‘otle,’ in which sn lying shepherd is heard to ntinpladn ihsit 
his love fin* (hmyiucde lum Ijeen ousted hy the greater Ijeauty itf 
a lass, whose atiiue we learn to las Fiizit In the intrwhfctory 
letter to f'he Euvtmim uf Lmhj Harulkdd ojienly admits 

his search for «m uncommon, novel .subject, I’he jamm is a satire 
on the {wwer of wealth: it is fidhiwed by The CmHjfdmute tif 
Poetrie Jhr the Jkutk of IJhemlitie, a btpic to which he refers 
more than otice in his other works; awl by an csbv/ lietween 
C/'oiiMcietiee and Covetousness. Then fidlow those /hwwfs hi diiwen 
Mumm'e, to which reference was mwle alxive. The titices of the 


|)oetic exercise are clear in all Ihimfiehrs w*»rk. !t is at its Iwst 
and its pletumnteit in the momente when, forgetting hi^ intellectual 
foppery and affectation, he aitip naturally and sweetly almut the 
cotintry. Hia descriptions of country »mnm are somotiinea wl- 
luiraMe, and h© has a quaint and f^©a«iiig way of dropping stiuple 
country skiiles into the most elaborate of his fancies. His 
fevourite metre is the decasyllabic dine, which ho nuumges with 
dipiity and variety in stanssas of a quatrain and a couplet, or of 
rime royal ; awl there are some gotrf hexameters, jw there are 
certainly soino c.xtreinely bad ones, in an extraordinarily ‘con- 
ceited * poem called Mdiem Eape, or u light Lmifkimte fetr FgM 
iMtiUm,. His vocHiibidary is rich and' o%n strange ; though not jm> 
much with the' archaism of Ms ^ing of poete,' S|>©n«or,'aa 'with 
'^e hojoiaKer usages of hts own day,. Another prominent feature 
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in BarnfieM’s work ia liis arderA and outspoken adrairatioii for 
Spenser, las friend Watson, Si<mey, Dmyton and other contem- 
porary poets. Bai-tholomew Ymg we have mentioned already, 
and somewhat in disparagement. In him stands out prominently 
the aftectation of the time, to which we shall return, and neither 
in spirit nor hi melody is he worthy of the important place assigned 
to him in the TOlume. William Smith, a mther pedantic ■WTiter, 
was the author of Chlorh (1596), and Cliristopher Brooke, whose 
spirited, if conventional, MpUh/ilammm*cloaes the volume, is known 
as the collaborator with Browne and Wither in The Skepheanis 
Pipe (1614), and belongs, with Browne himself, to the generation 
following. To this list must be added a number of anonymous 
authors, of whom ‘W. H.’, the author of two veiy gi’aceftil and 
charming songs, may, possibly, be William JIunnis, whom we met 
in The Pamdyse of Do/ynty Denises. 

It is clear, then, that tlie compiler of the bo.vk looked far and 
wide tlirough the literature of the day for the pastorals to fonn 
his collection. Plays, romances, sonnet-sequences, song-boobs (for 
many of the poems in England’s Helieon are taken from Byrd’s 
or Morley's books), all were laid under contribution ; and he must 
be allowed to have been a man of fine taste. It is diflicult to 
refer to these ixiems without using. expressions of admiration that 
must seem e.xces8ive; but to open any jiage (unless, indeed, one 
hits on the laborious Bartholomew Yong) is to meet with some- 
thing of great beauty. The book contains the liest of the lyrics 
with which Lodge, that various master of ligiit music, dotted Ins 
romances. Peele wrote but few lyrics, but the best of them are 
here; and Greene seems to give voice not only to the spirit 
of the renascence with its gay appetites, its rich fancies and its 
humanism, but to the graver spirit which is held to be chanictcr- 
istically English, and is frequent in the lyric pwtry of his day, 
rarely as it appears in the book under notice. 

Pastoral, as has often been pointed out, is always more or le.ss 
an affectation. It is ‘the townsman’s dream of country life*.’ It 
has always been 't^ritten in stages of high civilisation, by Theo- 
critus, Vergil, or Mantuan. It lends it^lf freely to allegorical 
use; the comparison of country innocence with the vonullty and 
falsehood of city and court life leads, naturally, to moralising, 
and*that strain runs through pastoral in England from Baraabe •<' 
Googe to Lyeidm, In Engkmd$ RM&m, voA in much of the 
iwtoral poetry of Eliaabetkm it is another aspect that we 
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find. The convention ia mio|rtetl^ bat for a difterent parixwe; niid, 
in tite end, it aiiiountH to no iMor<|than the nomendHtnre. A rami 
is not less a man for calling himself a sliejiheni, an<5, to the 
KHatlHilmn conrtier, fitickH ami henls, thrushes ami niftlitingaleH, 
brooks am! trees, must Imvc been objects at least a« familiar as 
Hlreets and houses. For it is noticealile that, iiij* spite of ranch 
cljiKsical iniagery ami talk i»f Phoelnw, !>iaim aiid the rest, and 
many new versions of classical atories, it is Etmlish country of 
which the piKlonii {loeta'chiefly sing mi this vtihnne. We arc 
to imagine a lietter climate than we have; but that is nsnally 
the greatest tleinand whitdi the convention nmkea It is not the 
|K>etry of nature, for nature is not studicti a« a source of con- 
solation tir stremrth or for anv interest in itself: it renmiiw the 


wowhl allow'. A shepliwl is a simple and downright iwrson; 
to ixiBo as a shephertl is to have the advantages etyoyed b)* 
simple and downright iiersona And, sin» the single snbjeefc 
of the lawims in EHffl«nd'$ Meiicmt is love, tiiat admnti^ is 
valuable 

The result is a strange but delightful mixture of simplksity 
and aflbctation. There is all the colour of association with classical 
IKjetrj', the ctiger abHorption of classiciil iinagery chanicteristic 
of the renascence, eorabiuetl with the naked feelings of the actual 
man. < hi the language of the {Hicts, tlie combination could not 
fidl to have the lini>ortant etteet of lemling it richncHH nn<l colour; 
but, through the pleasant tinsel, the native quality slnovs clearly. 
The allectation only liccoines opprewsive in the ease of writers like 
Bartholomew Yong, whose feeling was insufficiency artloirt to 
endow the Ixirrowetl form with life. His Arsiliws, Meliseig Alaniws 
and the rest strike the reader as pieces of pedantry, while Ltalge’s 
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and great dexterity has been *^fea.ined in the use of short lines. 
There is no end to the ingenu^y of these poets in the arrange- 
ment of long, trilling stanzias, in which closely wrought rime- 
construction keeps the melody from feebleness. The way in 
which subtlety and ingenuity are combined with simplicity is one 
of the most r^arkable qualities of the Elizabethan lyric. That 
the poem is a work of delicate and conscious art is plain ; the 
devices of echo, refrain and repetition are fi-eely used, and long 
and difficult schemes of «-ime and metile are sustained throughout. 
It was this age, moreover, that saw the introduction into English 
poetry of the ‘shaped verses’ already common in Italy and France. 
The writer’s object was to make his verse, when printed, take the 
shape of an egg, a pillar, a triangle, or one of many other shapes 
mentioned by Puttenham in Ms Arte qf English Poem. It 
seems probable that the leanied Thomas Watson, author of Th& 
EKATOMnA@IA, was the first to introduce* the practice into 
England; his example takes the form of ‘a Pasquin Pillar.’ A 
classical origin was claimed for the idea of the shaped verse, the 
names of Anacreon and Simmias of Rhodes being cite^; and the 
fashion, which did little more than take root in Elizabethan days, 
grew* under the reigns of her successora into great popularity, 
issuing not only in the pleasing, and appropriate shaped verses 
of Herbert, but into most fantastic absurdities in leas poetical 
hands. In spite, however, of occasional instances of such mis- 
directed ingennity, the Elizabethan lyric remains a bird-song in 
sweetness and spontaneity, and the result is one which can only 
be attained in the rare moments when accomplishment and in- 
spiration are on a level. 

The last of the Elizabethan anthologies which need be seriously 
considered is A Poetiml Rapsody issued by two brothers, Francis 
and Walter Davison, in 1602. Francis Davison wsis the eldest 
son of tlic secretary Davison who was Elizabeth’s scixpegoat 
in the matter of the execution of Mary queen of Scots. In 
his youth, Francis was sent to travel with Ms tutor, and it was 
wMle abroad that^ho wrote a prose work, the Eelatmi of Sasmny, 
which was highly praised by Anthony IB^on, and also (according 
to his letter to the imder) the pwajs whidi are collected in the 
RapBody, Walter, Ms younger brotitor, became, it appears, a 
soldier in the Eow Countries and died young; ^ 

The volume opens with»a dedicatory sonnet to William Herbert 
mxl of Pembroke; and Hue first (mtoibutor is Sir John Davies, 
whoSe work is considered to anef^ of this volume. 
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Thtfn vmm'ti the iwnnn f?alk’<l Ur, which in cemnionly, but 
wr<»iicnii*'l^. "iiitpitM'il to have lM*ti written by Haleitb on the eve 
of }u> execiilion ; and then two parfonilt* tty Siiliioy, Soon niter 
tlioe follows rt Ih'nimiM htfirnu ttm 7'hnmf Hiir? 

iit prtn\*f *>/ Atifmi, whieh wa.H written !»y Mary eountesf< 
of Fi'inbruke, jtntroit juhI friend of ab the jme*,s uf the day. 
fite '>idjte}V stister. IV«jfir*tke's mother’ of Wfiliam UnwneV 
immortal ej»itn|th. it is jHis,sib1e that thir. rlialoj.:ue w.'w written 
for 4«te of queeti fIHr.alH‘lh'f viniw to Wilton. l'’raiieiK and Waller 
Itavirtiili ibeinwlveH eotitribute a larjte nmnlier t'f poems : eeloftneH. 
‘m»jnie{.s,’ mle?*, eleifieM, madrtanlfi and epistnimn. translntiuiw from 
Horaee. Martial, IVtrareh. J4«lene and oiherp* — the work, niiihily, 
of person** <*f tJwfe aiiii edmnition rather than of |«»efn b*rn. 
thnijjffi one Koiiti. in piyint' n/ n htrpftirn ii/r, hsw Iwetnm’ familiar 
to niimy thnntjjlt it+s ijuouitkm by laank Mhdton in Tlu' < 'umitkitf 
Atqtkr, ‘ Frank iikviHotj'H atmg, whitrh he made forty jeans aito,’ 
(tue t»f FraiiciH Davison's t*r!o|it«cs~ written iti a form of the h»jiii 
mtd eljtlnomte Htanai over whieh the laa'te of f!»e jlaj' had grettt 
mi»Htery™“iw n rt|H*eisd!y tromi exaiMple of thi* ettse with which 
they imivetl aiiiiii the cottventioiw of juistondism. Iljc Hhepheni 
Ettbtihw Ih iii> other than KliaaJ>eth's hde eoinuH.dlor, wecreUiry 
Davison, ami ins mtel tiuNlretw the ijueen. it is a bntehing anil 
Htaiily plea fur the poet's own disjjfrticed father, written in a fonit 
which emihl detxdve nobaly. A sjiecitnen of wnaiiial ingenuity 
i« the long jwjcm called Vnmphini, ascribed, iii the Mapmdff, 
to Fmneis Dtvvison, and, in Ihtvifmn’M own nmniiwsript*, to *A, W.’ 

* * Not only the eight rime-endings, but the actual worda that cc>n»- 
|K»He them, tire the sanie in tiich of the eigltt stanisas. The ago 
delightcil iii ochoea, iMtd waa constantly esn»crii«o«ting in metre 
and rime, bnt, naually, with mote artistic piiqMwe than in this 
instance. The umdri|^ of the brothers were very {wpular and 
are found in many of the song-booioi. 

The MiiBcellaneous contributor)! to A Poeliictu? MapBodp iwcludo 
Greene (with a tranaktion of Anacreon, front Orphttrimt), Fampion. 
Henry Wotton, IXhonma] Sfpihnan] or SiMhnan (a kinsman of the 
Ikvisons, who also tranaktoi Anacreon), Si>eiwer, Gonstobk and 
Charles Best, witli, istaaibly, Joelma Sylvester and Iklegh (bt the 
dialogue, ^Shepherd, whaFsIove^ I pray thee tell,’ we have referred 
' " ■ before, and the volume contain® another of the tnany iKwma wWich 

opinion of the time was ready lo attribute' to Kalt^h). 

\ ' Bm% th®', ktges*^, and the nioit leinarkaMe contributor is tbe^ 

''' '''''' ’y, y; ;fG * a* lAevi, pk tty* 5 ,* 
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mysterious ‘A. W.’, whom all jeftorts have failed to identify, 
but whose songs worthily fo|md place in many anthologies 
and *song-book8 of the age. The earlier part of the volume 
contains a number of eclogues, the name of the shepherd being 
Cuddy. In these, the author shows himself a close student and 
follower of.Speiiser. Kustic or antique phraseology is almost 
uuknowm in J^glamTs Hdicon,. Of the thirty-five words and 
phrases given by BuUen in the glossarial index to his edition of 
that book, four, at the 'most, were ribt in common use in the 
educated speech of the time. ‘A. W.’ delights in flavouring his 
eclogues, like Spenser, with words that shall be racy of the soil. 
Later in the volume we find a number of anonjunous jmems, 
heralded by three admirable Petrarchian sonnets, all of which are 
attributed to ‘A. W.’ in the manuscript lift compiW by Francis 
Davison. There is a wide difference between these poems. It is 
difficult to believe that the three sets of hexamctere on the death 
of Sidney are the work of the same author as Tim Tomb of Dead 
Desire or the madrigal, ‘ Thine eyes so bright ’ ; and it is not im- 
possible that the ‘A. W.’ of Francis Davison’s list stands, not for the 
initials of a single poet, but for the words, ‘anonymous writers.’ 
A curious fact is that the poem mentioned above, which Izaak 
Walton ascribes to Davison himself, is initialled ‘A. W.’ by Davison 
in his list, and appears among the group in the Itapsody ascribed 
to that author. If those poems were, imleed, the work of a single 
author, he is sufficiently interesting to demand further research. 
His range is wide — fi’om the solemn measures of a poem to Time, 
which, with others, recalls strongly the antithetical, paradoxical 
work of years before, to the sweetest of little madrigals, that sing 
themselves irresistibly. He indulges, too, in some use of classiad 
metres. To dns hexameters we have refen’etl He uses, also, a 
metre whicli he calls the Phaleuciack; 

Time nor pfiice did I want, what held me ton^He-tied? 

and, on one occasion, he rimes the lines of this structure, pre- 
fixing an apology Jto his hidy for ‘ so strange a metre.’ A set of 
sapphics upon the pjujsion of Christ shows, also, that he was 
affected by the movement which staaied with Spenser an^d Gabriel 
Harvey and led even Campion astray for a whila His translations 
from Anacreon can hardly be set hwide Thomas Stanley’s. 

In treating the lyrits «Df the soBgvbooks and miscellanies we 
have dealt almost exclusively* with what may be called the 
renascence elements in them, the gedefg?, the paganism, the use of 
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mythology aini alhwion| It mmt tuit lie wipiKised, hov- 

eror, tlmt (he more pocaiiarly Jnglisjh note, m It is commonly 
consiflcrcd — the reflective, religions and didactic note — is absent, 
ft IK frwjncnt even in the song-hooka, William Byrd in particular 
Imriiig, clearly, u fondnemfor sad snbjixdfl aa vehicles for his musi(x 
In his First Jitmk we fmd the famous iioein hy Kdwar<i Dyer, 
‘ iVly mind to me a kingilom is,’ a jierfect ty|K* of the mond poetry — 
the jKietry of indejxmdencc of character and sobriety of life — which 
WM common at the time, and of whi^h rtmmel Daniel’s poem Tn 
the Lffihf Mrtrgnfft Vmmtrm qf CmtlferlftHtf, Wginning * He that 
of such a height hath hnilt his mind,’ tJampion’s The nmn of Life 
upritfhf, Bir Henry Wotton's ‘ How hap|>y is lie lawn and taught,’ 
are other notable instances. Byrtl’s kiemmi Book is largely com- 
iswwl t»f short moral and didactic |Kxmi8 ; and it is plain tlmt this 
reflective vein ran sw stewMiy in the heyday of Kliralmthan glory 
im in eftrlier yeaiu Barnfield’s Oanymetie is treated in The 
Affeetminfi Shepiu'ftnt to a discourse on morality in the aecoiwi 
dtiy’a lammit which gives, iierhaiis, a truer picture of the genuine 
Bentimenla and character of that resfiectohle man and gootl poet 
ti»an the remainder of the poem. And, as the heyday |iijw«j<l 
towards simset, n« tlxc ebullient joy in life and love died down, aiwi 
the glory of the reign was clouded by tronbles and shailows of 
coining evils, this note is |jt»rd more clearly. The last dctawle of 
Elimlieth’s reign was a time of thought and reflection, even 
of apprehension ; and instead of, or side by side with, the notes of 
apiaircntly Uvirekw rapture,' we find the graver jsietry of men <»f 
piety and phihwophj. 
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CHAPTEE VII 

ROBERT SOUTHWELL. SAMUEL DANIEL 

Reejeebnce was made at the clc^e of the previous chapter to the 
poetry of piety and philosophy which became prominent in the 
last decade of Elizabeth’s reign. Such poetry falls, roughly, into 
two classes, of which the two poets whose names^ give the title to 
this chapter are representative : Southwell of the purely religious 
poetry, Daniel of the humanistic and historical. 

In purely religious poetry, the period was not rich. There were 
few poets who did not, at one time or another, write a religious 
poem; on the other hand, the whole body of religious verse, if 
collected, would not amount to a large total, and only one impor- 
tant poet of the age is, specifically, a religious poet. Round RoWt 
Southwell, the Jesuit, in late Elizabethan days no less than in onr 
own, floated a glamonr due to the story of his life and death. 
Boni in 1601, of an illegitimate branch of the old Catholic family 
of Southwell, probably at his father’s estate of Horsham St Faith 
near Norwich, he is said to have been stolen from his cradle by a 
gypsy who was tempted by his uncommon beauty. At an early 
age, he came under the influence of the Jesuits, being sent to the 
college at Doftay, and thence transferred to Paris. Thomas Darby- 
shire, his chief guide in Paris, had resigned, on Elizabeth’.H accession, 
the archdeaconry of Essc.'c which he had held under Mary. Southwell 
early showed an intense desire to lielong to the Society of Jeans, 
and, after a |)oriod of probation which he found almost intolerably 
long, succeeded iji. making his own way to Rome, where he was 
admitted to the noviciate at the age of seventeen. At the end of 
his novidat^ he was appointed prefect of studies at the English 
college in Rome, a position which he held until, in 1686, he was 
selected to accompany Henry Oaraett into England <mi the work of 
the English nteion inaugurated and Campion 

in 1 6M. The cal^ppeared 'to 'htp'-to' 'be ito almost certain promise 
rf tfie mrtyrdom . long been set' 
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Xc vert hekw, lie ca med on his pefiious work in England for six years, 
bcfui-e he m'us decoyed, in 1592, ina> the hands of the inftvrnier Topliffe 
and imprisoned in Topliffo’s house in Westminster. After tliirtceii 
applieationK of the torture tmd two years and a half tjf inipriHon- 
iricni, Southwell was executed at Tyburn, in Fehniury 15iM 5. 

It was in prisim that his irneins were mainlywwritten. Wlien 
poets sing of the shortness and (he deceptive character of life, one 
is often tempted to wontler whether the sentiments are not the 
purely etmventional uttenirn’es <»f men sitting at ease in comfort- 
able homes, or merely signs of reaction from an ex<’esH of pk*asnre 
From Sotdhwell’s own slafements. we know that his body never 
recovered fnan the tortures it had suffered, and, from his ktteiw 
and journals, that such a death as he ex|H;cted had long i>ecn his 
highest ainlntain. TI«s certificate of sincerity, combined witli Ji 
vivid imagtMation and an epigramniatic keennet® of e.xpimsion, 
ii«|au’ta to his |»oenw a brilliance only tem})crcd by tha sweetness 
of iiiiture to which they, with everything we know of the jKiet, 
liear wityem. 

In writing his poetry, Southwell may Imj w«<i to have had 
Inffore him three motives : the expre,ssion of his own tla^jughta 
jiiid feelings, to whieii life in prison gave no other outlet ; the 
caunfort and edification of his fellow Catholics ; tuid a thinl, which 
gives them a |>ec«!iar literary interest. Ills |K>ems were not pub- 
Hshinl in Ida lifetime ; but that ho contemplated publk!ati(m is 
clear from the letter to his cousin which prefatces AVi/iff 
Ctmipht/iif. Ills tabject, like Milton’s in the following century, 
wais to rescue the airt of pwtry from the worhlly uses to which it 
had Iteen admosfc solely devoted. 


‘Most ports,* he writes, ‘now b«sia> theaiselva'-s «» expwnssmjg sweh paissionw 
as onely sewe for testimonies to howe unworthy aff«w?tiotiii they h«w wt'dltlwl 
thoir wills. And, beeaMse the best connse to let them see the erronr of their 
works k to weave a new wehhe in their owne loom®, I hate here iaide a few 
COM*#® threds together,* 

Tlwre cam bo no doubt that SoothwoH had reatl Shakesja'are's 
Fcitiw imi Achnis, which waa publwheti in,i,‘j93 and at outre 
licaimc the most j>opnIar ijoein of the day. lie scorns, indeed, to 
have rogawlcd it as the capital iuatanco of the ijootry he wished to 
supplant Ilia & mw 5 Feter» Cmnjf^ndt published in 1595, st»n 
after his death, is written in the nsette of Shakesiwaro'a iK»eni,*an<I 
the preliminary address from th^ author to the reatler contains, a 
Itoe, *SriI tomt wits are. kiliii^'.'Fenus* rwe,'. which may be f 
dybreet xeferocice to ;it$, sued' c^rtidsly , would be murdered, lo by 
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Southwell’s readers. And, if So|ithweIl had read Shakespeare, it 
is clear, from a number of inter^iting correspondences to be found 
in their works, that Shakesp^re had read Southwell At any 
rate, the attempt to give to sacred poetry the merit and charm of 
profane did not pass unnoticed. Sami Peters Complaint was 
attacked bj; J(«eph Hall in his eighth satire in the line; ‘Now 
good St Peter weps pure Helicon.' 

Saint Petek'S Complaint is a long poem describing the incidents 
of the last days of the dife of Christ, seen in the light of the 
remorse of the saint for having denied his Master ; and its theme is 
chiefly remarkable for the great number and ingenuity of the 
‘conceits’ which it embodies. Compaiisous, w'hich must seem ex- 
travagant and far-fetched were they applied to any subject but 
the Redeemer, paradoxes and antitheses, which must seem afiected 
were they not the only means of expressing the illimitable in 
terais of the finite, and, thei*efore, inevitable in* dealing with the 
Incarnation, are heaped one upon another until the poem becomes 
a leading example of the poetical ‘ wit ’ of the age. Tb<i paradox 
is inherent in the subject, being almost entirely theological and 
embodying the Catholic view of the nature of Christ and the 
eternjTl contrast between the reality of things spiritual and the 
unreality of the things of this world*. Southwell, almost certainly, 
wjts a student at firat hand of the Itelian poetry which had 
been the origin of the ‘conceits’ then common in English poetry ; 
and the eftbrt to express the eternal through the imagery of the 
temimral was one which his church, even in her liturgies, has 
always sanctioned The first line of a famous stansaa in Saint 
Peters Cmnplaint, for instance, in which the bloody 8WM,t of 
Christ is compared to ‘ Fat soil, full spring, sweet olive, grape of 
bliss,’ has its tlmological origin in the litany of Loreto, while the 
remainder of the stanza, which works out the comparisons, could 
be paralleled in a hundred poems of the time. Another form of 
contrast beloved by Southwell is that between the old dispensation 
and the new ; the idea, for instance, expre«ed in the hymn, Ave 
maris Stella, finds ite countei-part in one of Ms j^ems dealing with 
fhe change of ‘Eva’ to ‘Ave.* 

To modem readers^ however, and, espedWly, to inoderat»w«der» 
other than Catholics, who may fbid these constant antithetical and 
paradoxical flights a little strang*^ ^uthwell’s shorter poems will 

^ 01 tlio poam Oa&oMo, qtt the w of hi$ 
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apiK'al more strongly. Some of them arc to txj ftnind at the end 
of *!>Vr/w^ Friers VmnpimM', otliMta were eollectcfi a few moiitiw 
later and published under the title Maemiim' (loO.l). These, too 
SUV pjmtdoxical : p«H*ms that deal with the nativity luid the life 
on earth of t'lirint could hawliy l>e anything else; but the shorter 
liight and the greater prominence of the poet^i lyrical power 
render the antitheses less iioticcahle. And ttne or two of them, 
when the chance ocenra, are free fn>m antithesis, and are amtenfc 
with a siniple, hut profound, symlKtlism. Snelt are the {Mtenw 
called AVm* Pmtcc, A'cir ATcw’ Hmrm, Xeir Ifam*; or 

the finely hnaginative and glutting little {stem. Th' linruint} 
of which Hen Jonson mid to Ormnmonti of Ilawthornden that 
*HO he Inid written Ifutt piece of his. The Buniing Ihtlx', he would 
have Ix'CM content, toctiestroy jiiatiy of his.’ Southwell is one of 
onr few religious |M»ets who liave preferred the lyrical to the 
didactic manner, '’or, iti Ixsing indirectly didactic (for Snini 

drsiws a mom! from every incident of the crucifixiiMi), 
have mahiteinetl the lyric note. In the ptwin that was published 
eleven ye«tr» after his death and of which a nniciue copy survives, 
the Ftmm-fmld Mt'dttfdmi nf the fmtre tmt the niedite- 

tion, in particular, on the joys of lieaven shows a power of 
sustained lyrical exaltation, winch luis all Orashaw’a force wida 
more than Cnwhaw’s restraint South well’s mind is, natnmily in 
his cireumstanccH, much occupied with thoughts of sin, death 
and judgment ; but he writes on the^e suiyects with vivi<ineas 
ami originality ; and Ida intellectual fijrce ami religious passion 
make his treatment of them very ditt'erent from the somewhat 
comnumplace, or ja<ie<l, reflections which are to found in the 
wmg-booka 

As a metriat, Southwell's mnge is not wide. F or his longer |SH;tUH, 
he employs exclusively the decasyllabic line, an'attgeii in sbirmw of 
four or six. Tlve metre of Peters Com^mt, adndrably 

adapted for narrative or exp(«ition, is one in which it is not easy 
to prmrve the lyric exaltation and Southwell’s |M>wer as a |«x!t 
may l»o gauged by his success in this resixKst. In The Buminif 
Babet ho uses the old fourteencr line, ajul imhdges in a good deal 
of alliteration ; hut it is ahnMt surprising to olwerve how, in such 
hands tifi luH, this much abused metre is cajMiWe «»f a force and 
Bwoetnew which its mrlier, pwetitionew had very rarely ach:e¥«i 
His language is simplo and, easy, tlwugh he Iia« an aflection for 
/one Of two archaic words j anil. he. aiakw' sparing of words 
' derived ' ' 
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A good way of learning to apjpreciate Southwell’s poetry is to 
compai’e it with that of another religious poet, John Davies of 
Hereford. Davies was born in Hereford, about 1566, and settled 
at Oxford as a writing-master, living, as it appears, an easy 
and prosperous life. The principal model of his uninspired verse 
was Joshua 3yl’'^ster, the translator of Du Bartas’s Semaines, on 
which he founded his long poem, Microeosmos (1603) ; but he owed 
something, also, to his namesake, Sir John Davies, whose Nosee 
Teipmm ioTms,& the basis of Mintm in Modum (1602) and Summa 
Totalis (1607). Davies of Hereford is no lyric poet. He writes 
long philosophical and theological treatises in rime, modelling his 
stanzas on Spenser ; and neither his imagination nor his reasoning 
power is sufficient to make him more than mildly interesting. 
The antithesis and paradox prominent in S»uthwell may be found 
also in Davies, but wearing the air rather of scholastic pedantry 
than of living and effectual truth. Davies borrows from Sylvester 
the practice of playing upon words, and carries it to tedious 
lengths. In spite of the work of Sir John Davies, it raay.be fairly 
said that the art of reasoning in verse was not mastered till 
Dryden’s day; and John Davies of Hereford is chiefly valuable 
as illustrating by contrast the genius of Southwell, who dealt with 
the same theological truth, and fircun much the same intellectual 
standpoint, in an entirely different manner. 

The same might fairly be said of Abraham Fraunce’s The 
Cmintesse of Pembrohes JSmanuell, which apjKjared three years 
before Saint Peters Complaint. Fraunce, who was a fellow of 
Saint John’s college, Cambridge, and a distinguished lawyer, is 
of interest in the story of English prosody, since he telonged to 
the Cambridge group, including Gabriel Harvey and others, which 
attempted to force upon English jmetry the classical metros. All 
his poems are in hexameters. In The Coimtesse of Pembrohes 
PmamieU, the poem on The Nativity is in what he calls riming 
hexametci’s ; but sis this means that the last syllable only of the 
lines is rimed in couplets, the effect is scarcely dilierent from that 
of the unrimed h©x|unetera, especially as in both cases he avails 
himself to excess of the convenience of |Mtrtieipl« ending in 
Like many poets of his and the sncce^ing age, he paraphrased 
some of the Psafow. A learned and laborious {wrson rather than 
a poet, he freely translated Thomas Watson’s Latin poem AmyrdaSt 
and part of Tasso’s Arurndh, and puldished the two in Tke 
CWrttose of PmArohes Yvydktmh io: 1591, ; 
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III Sanme! I'taniet, we reach tiie leading example of the gmvor, 
relieetivo iKwtry of the later yea™ of Klizalxfth’H reign. Ihmiel is 
not a religiinw nor a theological pix't in the neiise in whii-h the 
•vvonls^ may Ikj ««*<! of Southwell aud John Davies; and. if i»e is 
eullwi a piuloHophiaii laiet, it i« not in the sense in whiidi the term 
is applied to such writern sw Fulke Orevillc. Tht'fe no dittleetic 
in his {Kxmis, tuid no HVstem is advanced; thej'^tire pliilosopliind 
in the tjense that their author waa a man with a wide and grave 
(mthwik U|K)n life, in whom tthongh Iwwnig e.xqtiisitely of hoe) 
jiidgnient wn« stronger than jiiiasion, who mondised sincerely 
and winely over his own anti other iwople's feelings untl who. in 
his culture, his synthetic mint! suid his lielief iti the im|H>rt4inee («f 
Immanism, stantis intich nearer to later iKWts, *critic.s <if life’ m 
they have la'eii calksbthan to the singew of the daw n. In his ‘vast 
philosophic gwivity and «tateli«e#w of scntitneiif.' to use Harfitt's 
phrame nlumt^ hmi, he rwemhltts Wnrtlsworth, to whom he has 
also other points of likenesa to lie mentimii-tl later: in other 
re«{)a;tM,.wlte« allowance has heen made for all ditlerenees of lime 
and op|M»rtiinity, it may not lie fimcifttl to set* in hita the iMattliew 
Aniohl of his age. 

Samuel Daniel, the son of a musie master, was l**tm, prolmhty 
near Taunton in Horaerset, it» L563, and went to .Magdakti hall 
(now HertfonI college), ^.tfowl, where, however, he ditl not take a 
degree. In l.'iSift, wo find him in lam'don, wpiwaring as the translator 
of Paolo Oiovio’H lxw»k on impremn, to which he wrote a preface. 
Ho may, iHjrhajw, have Ixrim in the aervicti of lowl rilatrord. 
In irnto, he visited Italy, and, on hia return, lioaime tutor, at 
Wilton, to Shakes j ware’s friend and jwtron William Ilerliort, to 
whom iio tioili«ited hia ih'/mee. qf Mipite ; and horn he niiido the 
iMXjmwntanco of ilorliort'M mother, Mary cottiit*»rof Fetalwoke. 
Another of his frienda was lord Mountjoy, sdtorwards ewl of Devoii- 
iMire, whom 'Daniel visited at Wanstead ; and, in UPS, he wM's>p> 
pointed tutor to Ann© Clifford,' daughter of Margaret aumfciM <»f 
Comherland, with whose family he remained on teniw of infimiite 
frioJuMiip, though ho fieems to have found |he work of tutor a 
Imr to his iMictiml progrtm In 160U, after greeting .lameH I with 
a Fmuipfril'i’. CtmffmtHlatmkf he was uppoiiiteil in»|«.;etor of 
Kirkliam’a ehildron of the rovek Here he remitined, 

living a prosiKsrou* and IMe, which wm only once throalencfd 
idii^t incident ^ So iu* as lS@d, in the Mocotid book of hk 
'®|d%' to .tod'^'tologiaod Ilobert Devorenx, secojid 

.earl ptWi^tipn of hia play PiiMtm, ii» 
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1605, the character of Philotas ms supposed to stand for that of 
Essex, and the author of the play to Ite in sympathy with that 
noble’s rebellion. On being summoned before the lords in council, 
he was able to prove that the first three acts of the play had been 
read by the master of the revels before 1600. This, however, 
could not sS-ve *^m from a reprimand from Essex’s old friend, 
Devonshire. Of his life, there is nothing more to chronicle except 
that he spent his later years on his farm at Beckington, in Somerset, 
where he died in 1619. * His office passed to his brother John 
Daniel, author of Songs for the Lute, Yiol and Voice (1606). 

Samuel Daniel began his literary career with a set of sonnets 
entitled Ddia. Twenty-seven sonnets by him had been appended 
to the 1591 edition of Sidney’s Astrophd and Stella, "without, as he 
declared, his authorisation, and, probably, ’through the action of 
Ivashe. In the following year, appeared the first, edition of Delia, 
containing fifty sonnets, and including I'evised vereions of eighteen 
of those that had appeared in Astrophel and Stella. In lf)92, 
came the second edition of Delia, with four new soimets, and 
The Coniplaynt of Rosaniotid. Tlie third edition, published in 
1694, includes twentA'-three new stanzas to Rosamond, and Oleo- 
patra, a tragedy. In this third edition, the prose epistolary 
dedication to the countess of Pembfoke, which had appeared in the 
previous editions, has given place to a sonnet addressed to her ; while 
Cleopatra is also dedicated to the same lady, the poet stating that 
he wrote it at her command as a companion to her own tragedy of 
Antonie (1692). In 1695, came the first four books of The CivU 
Wairs between the two Houses of Lancaster and York, the fifth 
book being published the same year; and it was mainly the desire 
to go on "with his epic that made his duty as tutor to lady Anne 
Clifford seem* tedious to him. During the next four years, he 
published nothing. In 1599, Mitsophilm, or a General Defence of 
Learnimj was issued, dedicated to Pulke Greville, and, in the same 
volume, was included the first of the poetiad epistles, that from 
Octavia to Marcus Antonius, which was dedicated to the countess 
of Cumberland. I« the same year, appeared the first collected 
edition of his works, the PoeUeaU Essay es; and, two yea» later, 
an augnrented collection was published, including the sixth book of 
ike fJwil IFars, and showing much revision of the text of other 
poems- In 1602, he replied to Campion’s Obsmmtiom in the Art 
of English Possie with his pwm^MfenesqfRyme^ a curious and 
admiJEable work wrhich was the last serious Mow dealt to the 
^ Bm ml m of iii m. 
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Ta!vtill^sc‘r^, wh(nn oM Gahrifl I|arvev. ilicn still living:, Imd uti- 
rntiml intn rstimatum, tnuil the Jiiuveiwni! was rlicrkcd hv tin' 
rkluiilf of Xuslie luiti his fclUnm In tlie sjiiac year, rame tin' 
Ftnir{i)f>'ih‘ f'ltiitp'fitnhion'f, «n tin; atTt’Ksinn ,Tujih's I, uml 
a few yejirs hi whieli rktntcrs afj^'tifion iias very 
krgely oeenpivil by the eon'i|wisjtif»n nf the ma-‘i;i'1es fu (he 

tjHeeJi, Anne of Ih'ijiimrk, helijihteil. 7%' I7s/<»« nf l-i 
dwfii tjmhlisln*<l Tltr Art'nffiti ({mhliHhed ITmuU, 

adapltMi fruni (IwiiniiiV Fitht Ttifti/A I-'mflntl: nr ihe 

Qwam ir«Ar ijuihlished IiUoiawi fttjmrm 'triumph i |rti!*lir*heii 
tt5ir>)fiU iH'Iitni; to tills {K'riod, during wldeh. ako. i tunic! iH-eunu' one 
of the grooms of the ijneens jwivy ehunilier. In liiUo, lie jtuhlished 
Ci'rtainf Smnll which iiieiniiffl l*h Unhu luid one of Ids 

iKiif known lyrics, Him.n ami ihr tStfrai. and. in a new 

edition of the llVirs, now eoinprisiiig eight Iwwtks. In Ifig.’i, 
hi« brother John imied his ‘whole work.H,' It wll! }»■• seen thiit 
I'hmierHiictirity was wide ; »nd it shmdd Iw mentioned that Ids iwose 
works inelnded, also, a history of England iinigl He Isegsm, in 
the nstttd way, aa n translator and a soimetiaT ; his sct*i»* inemiiH'd 
until he enihnwed tragedy, ntasiim* and ei*ic. And, his natnnd 
lieing Ht't Ktrongly towawln history, it was to ejiic that he attaehwl 
the greateHt im|K>rt»mce. Ife Udieved that »nen were more 
influenced by it tluin by* any other form of literature. 

ItonierR aonncta have ijccu diacnswMi elsewhere hand wi further 
mention newi la? made of them here, whiii' his Senwan traginliw 
and his mas« jucH also Indong to another section of this work ", With 
Tin* Cmiiftlajptf a/ iiummmtl, we amwt into touch with Haidel 
in his most chametiwistic mmid. The honour had Ijwcji aetrorded 
to him of mention iiy name in S|a!n«cr‘« CVdin Vktut, The ‘ new 
«he|ih«rd late un sproug * ia bidden to * roiwo ttiy feilhetm nwickly, 
Daniell’; atwl S|»e«Her goes on to my that ‘most, mo seei»«,’‘tliy 
accent will excel! In tragick plaints and jmsrfonate miachance.* 
In JSoatMtKwrf, we have the tw^c plaint, combined witfi the 
interest in English history, the ‘philosophic gravity,’ the pre- 
occu|»ition with morals, which are all eharactcristit' of Ihniit'i. 
Rosamond describes and laments her sin woth the king much in 
tlie maimer of the atoriaa in A Mittar fur Mmjhtmtm, but 
with more flexibility, wore sweetness and more HHMa>thi<m 
Churchyard’s tale of Shmis Wife, dowbtlw, was liig model ; bnt 
■tihe ; difference betwwm the twch poems is instroctive am to the 
''y^ce that^hoTntorreniiig hail brought about in the 
'* vbS.'ii*, eli»p. * 11 , ' ' ■ ' * 8« wiltiwe* v lUBtl vt. 
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use of language, tbe form of BngMsh poetry and urtenity of 
judgment. shows another side of Daniel’s mind the 

impoiiance he attached to literature and ‘culture’ as refining and 
enlarging elements of life. Tlie poem is a dialogue between 
Philocosmus, a^ courtier, and Musophilus, a man of letters, in 
whom speaKs D^iel himself! From the days of Daniel to those 
of Matthew Ax-nmd there has been in English literature no such 
impoi-tant pleading for the influence of letters. In Castiglione s 
view of a courtier, lettersliad played a part : Daniel soars tar above 
the chivalric view of the subject; and one of the most eloquent and 
lofty passages of his poetry — ^an apostrophe to the English lan- 
guage as a force that is to spread civilisation over the world— 
includes a remarkable piece of prophecy. The ‘worlds in the 
yet unformed Occident’ are to ‘conio refined with accents that are 
ours.’ ‘0 who,’ he cries, ‘can tell for what gi*eat work in hand 
The greatness of our style is now ordained?’ 

His immense faith in his native tongue unites in him the man 
of letters with the patriot and the statesman : a combination tliat 
may be seen also in his prose De/enc^ of Ryme. becure of some 
niche* in the temple of fame (‘Something I shall be,’ he writes to 
the countess of Pembroke, ‘though not the best’), he values his 
immortality not so much for himself as for the English laixguage ; 
and the English language is to attain a beauty and an influence 
woi-thy of the English constitution. Frequently in the poems of 
Daniel there sounds a note of sadnoss, the regi’ct, of a man who 
feels himself boni too late, for grofit days that are gone. It is , , 

heard in the epistle to prince Henry which introduces PMhtas, 
and very clearly ag?iin in the Gmi^mtidatorie, Tlxere 

must have been many thoughtful good patriots whoso 

minds were shnilaidy aftb(!ted by the troubles of the later ycai'S of 
the reign of Elizabeth ; and, whatever may have been Daniel b 
/ actual relation to the plot of Essc.v, there can bo little (jnestion 

I that thoxigh, like Eksc.x, he was a protostant, ho had, like Kasox, 

' sympathies xvith the Csitholics, aixd must have been for some 

rexisons inclined to wish that Btox could have become king. ^ At 
any rate, he addresses to James what fe at once a glowing patriotic 
poem and a shrewd warning that the state of the times needs firm 
handling from the monarch. Ho looks back to the despotism of 
the Tudors with longing, and sees in a strong monarchy the promise 
of a return of the old order, dosency and security—the ‘ancient 
native modesty’ which had never existed in Ws lifetime, but was 
the dream of a patriotic poet 
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Tliis recret it was, donhtlm, which apnrrctl him to the eom- 
pofiitiojj of his v-pic, The Cbnl Wurs. An interest in English 
hisfury, inanifesle*! even more clearly in (he (iratuafie 
than in the jninted jwtry, was characteHstic of the time. Even 
iH'fore the loss of the J^paihsh ArnMnla, Williatn Warner, sometime 
a Kttnlent at (txfnni anti tiien uti atfoniey. had pnlilislieil in 
H |Mtrt of Ills long histtnical {KH'tn, Aihinn'H whitdi la'inm 

with tin? EhxHl. piiHseti through Crerian niythology to the Trojan 
war, ami so, hy means of Unite, to England, tiie hislitrv <tf which 
he earried «h>wn to hi.s own jHwiod, inrhiding even tin* exeemion 
of Mary ijiieen of Settts. Warner's {Ktem is written in the ohl 
• fonrteens.’ rimed in eonplets, which Drayton wjih afterwards to 
adopt f«»r his Aihttnt .* Eutjlnntf wa.s very snecessful; 

tind. as new etHlionH^were ndled for, the autlmr eontimwl t<t 
revi.se it, and tit add recent events, inehnling the loss of the 
Spanish Anuada, to his story. Ik'fore his death in iditp, he hud 
milled three more iHmks, hi whieh he emlmrked on the history of 
Kent land «n<i Wales. Often ehtmsy and sometimes dtill, the {Kiem 
contains t» tminber of gt«id stories, like tlial of tin* wooing of 
Argentile, daughter of Adelhright. king of Diria, and ihmm, son 
of a Danish prince, or thsit of the intmler of 'riirgesiuH, the Xor* 
wegian conqueror of Ireland, liy yontliR disgnwed a» jgirla, all told 
with a hravc simplicity. It delights in legend m mnch as do<» 
lint it Isicks i»th the haimting regret which often 
inspires tlmt protest against the inroaila of time, and laeks. tilso, 
in its siqierfieiid, sttinly jiafriotism, the philosophic ami hwnane 
intention of DanieTs Vh'il ir«rs. 

In a less marked degree, Daniel took the .Miltonic view of 
the iKwfs otlice. The jxiet was not only to ilelight, hut to 
instruct and fortify ; and, ixsrhajw unwisely, Daniel regarded! 
e|ic w the best form of poetry for the pur|)o«». Oukled 
alw&ys by principle rather than by {wisaion, he adopted the 
poetic theory followed two ceutwriM later by IVortfeworth, and 
worked something on Wordsworth’s lm(», believing in the will and 
the message rather than in tho inspiration. It a tribute to the 
force of h!» mind and tho inenass of his taste that Thr Ctal Wnn 
is as interesting as an unprejudiced reader must find it At 
the woTOt, it can only bo regarded ' as a mistjike, in that it 
'occupied time winch the fjoet m^ht.have devotwi to other kinds 
Of poetry. ■ There are, no doub^long atretehes of dulness in the 
ei^t bemks;’ there is too much chronicle and tan little drama; 
but the subject, though of little importanoo to the world outelde 
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England, was, in Daniel’s view, of immense importance to the 
Englishmen through whom the world was to be civilised. The 
whole poem is grave, dignified and wise; it never falls below a 
very creditable level of matter and execution ; and those who wish 
it away may b§ classed as critics with the writer who recently 
declared tha’t ‘wf^have no time now for The JExcursion and The 
Prelude.’ Wordsworth, it should be added, was an admirer of 
Daniel’s poetry, and The Excuraimi owes more to it than the fine 
couplet which Wordsworth borrowed 'whole: 

Anti that unless above himself he can 

Erect himself, how poor a thing: is Man! ^ 

The eight books of The Gi-vil Wars contain nearly 900 stanzas of 
eiglit lines each. The first book tells the story of England from 
the Conquest to the return of Hereford against Richard II ; the 
other seven describe the wars of the Roses down to the accession 
of Edward IV and his marriage to Elizabeth Grey. The poet does 
not hesitate to dratv the moral from these events, as from,the stoiy 
of Rosamond or of Octavia, and the poem becomes particularly 
interesting in book vi, 'where Daniel ascribes Cade’s rebellion to 
the spread of knowledge and the invention of artillery. In bis 
desire to prove himself ‘the remnant of another time’ and to 
celebrate the good days that are gone, Daniel seems here almost to 
contradict his own view.s on the importance of culture and lettera ; 
but in his day the ideals of Thomas Love Peacock’s ‘learned friend ' 
were unknown. Democracy was not even a name, and discontent 
was not yet called ‘divine.’ ‘Swelling sciences’ were ‘the gifts of 
griefe,’ and the political absolutist who told James I that ‘the 
weight of all seems to rely 'Wholly upon thine own discretion ’ put 
the spread of knowledge and the increase of discontent together 
as unqualified evils. Indeed, like all the writers of his day in whom 
the spirit of the ago of chivalry still lingered — like Shakc8{>care 
himself— Daniel had no symimthy with ‘the mob.’ Yet the 
patriotism which his epic was written to inspire was none the less 
Io% and sincere ^because be re^rded it, with knowledge and 
culture, as the province of the knight and the noble only. 

Ben Jonson, who (for a reason that will probably pever bo 
discovered now, but may have been not unconnected with Dainel’s 
opposition to the Latinists) never appreciated his work, not only 
parodied DanieFs verses iWJBmr^s^tmn in his Mwmeme (act v) and 
Ths Staph ofJTms (act v, sc. 1),^ bat said bitter things about him 
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to l)rnmnn)?!(J of Ifawthornden. ‘An honest man, but no poet,' 
was his phrase. ‘He wrote Civil Wars and .vet had not one battle 
in all liis book.' ‘Too imieli historian in verse,' said Hra^ton in 
hirt epistle to licjiry Iteynolds (\f Pm'tsi nmi ami added 

that "his manner iH't ter fitted pr<»se.’ Both .f(innoii and Hrnytun 
hit upon weak spots in Daniel’s C/e/7 ir«/x reijardi'd' a> an epie : 
neither. ]«-rhaps, biok suflieiently intri aeeonnt the efhira! pnr[to>e 
with which Daniel wrote. Daniel's jnodel. undoubtedly, wn.s the 
Pluirmlhi of l-uenn; ami (iuiljiiu. in his Hkhtlahdn, stales tliat he 
was ('ailed by some ‘a laieamist.' It may iw* allowable. |R*r!uips, to 
find him nearer t(t Vergil than Ltiean. .VdmittiJtu that liie work 
hsH little of \’i'rt?i!'h duimalic |a>wer, its sweetne.ss and the siiii- 
plieity ;nid purity (/f its style resembk* rather the .^tiirttstan jM»et 
that! tlie Xerotunn. IftmielV objeet was not so tttneh to interest and 
excite his readers as to rouse in them, by pre-setitiitt; their natiotial 
history in a tnoml and phihwophie liKht, a spirit «*f wise patritdism; 
amt the w'isdom, gravity and sincerity of his epic atone for Its lack 
of vivid ioeldent atid dramatic force, if, like Ids m»«|nes, it is ‘too 
serious/ the fatilt wjm delllieratt'iy etuimiitted. 

I'n some ways, the epic is Daniel's most elmnirteristic work : tw 
IKK'try, it falls short of such jKwms its his jppmtira (to Sir Thomas 
Kgerton, lord Henry Howanf, Indy Anne C'iifl’ord am! otliew), 
hia letter from Detavia to Marcus Antonius, the cliartiiiitg little 
lyrics in Jffttmmn" Triumph, «»r the two which later twte has 
scilwted as the Ixwt of Ids shorter |S»eiMS, the Kpktir tu thr Lwhf 
Mmrfuret, rmmfrmt 0/ (htmhrrlnml, and the * tedliMi ’—or, rjither, 
tlie discnssioji npoti honour — called limes nm! the Sprett, If the 
sonnets, iHuiutiftil as they are, savour a little of an exercise in 
if tlje njiwpies are * t<a> serious ' and the epic shows him 
‘ too much histewian in verse,’ in these two jMsemfl ho completely 
provw hl« title to the ‘something ... tlmugh not the b«t’ ho 
inodiHtly claimed, and almost to the eulogic* accorded to him hj : 

others of Ids contempomries teideu Bpeiiser. ’ ■ v 

The moat glowing tribute of all came from Fmneis Dsivi.scm, ' ii 
who said in the Poetieal l^pmdy that Daidcl's ‘.Muse hath / 

8«ri»i88ed SiKinscr,’ and headed his poem: ‘To Samuel Ihudel | 

Prince Of Knglish {Masts, upon his three sevemi sorts of lajcsie. v 

, lyrical, in his Sonnets. Trt^ical, in iloaainond and (.lleofwtm. 
Heroicall, in his Civil! Warres.” Tbxi last verse of the {»c«» states 
teat, M Alexander conquered Cffeeee,. Ask and Egypt, so Dtudel 
conquered all'poete" in these' fields. '.'‘IIjou alone,’ says Dwrlson, 

' * art' matchleBse in them ali’ , Front, pmsis© so extravagant as this, it 
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is pleasant to turn to the comments of the author of The Betunic 
from ParnassKS, part II (acted 1601 — 2) who speaks (act i, sc. 2) 
of ‘sweet honey-dropping D[aniel].’ The remainder of Judicio’a 
remarks on this poet seem to imply that he knew little or nothing 
of Daniel’s work besides the sonnets to Delia; for, after stating 
that he * V 

^ doth wage 

War with the proudest hig Italian, 

That melts Ips heart in sugared sonneting, 

he goes on to warn him that he should 

more sparingly make nse 
Of other’s wit, and use his own the more; 

That well may scorn base imitation. 

We know from the dedication to CUoped^a that one of Daniel’s 
Avishes was to break free from Italian influence. He aspires to 
make 

the melody of our sAveet isle 
. . . heard to Tyber, Arne and Po, 

That they might know how far Thames doth outgo. 

The music of declined Italy. 

Still, the criticism is not uninstruetive. It show's that the 
sweetness and purity of Daniel’s language, which won the praise of 
Meres, Lodge, Drummond, Carew and others, Wtas fully recogiiised 
in his own day; and it hints at a timidity in the poet which may 
account for the compamtivo lack in his work of pui-e lyrical 
outburst. His Avas a mind of fine taste rather than of poAA'crful 
creative geniua He Avas eminent as a poet, as MatthcAV Arnold 
was eminent, because he Avas first of all a critic of life and letters. 

Coleridge bears a remarkable tribute to the purity of language 
AA'hich is not the least important of Daniel’s characteristics. ‘ The 
style and language,’ ho AA'rote iu Table Tall; of the epic, ‘are just 
such as any very pure and manly writer of the present day — 
Wordsworth, for example — Avoukl use ; it seems (juite modern in 
comparison Avith the style of Shakespeare.’ like SouthAA'cH’s, the 
English of Daniel is notably free from Avords of Latin origin ; and 
the constant labour he dcA'oted to the reviaion of hia text, as it 
passed through new edition^ all tended towards greater simplicity 
and purity. Yet he Avas no archalst, as Coleridge saAv. He had no 
tastg for Avhat in one of his sonnets he calls the ‘aged accents and 
untimely words ' of Spenser, He regarded the English of his own 
era as a sufficient and living' tongue, and, l^y his use of it, did more 
t® esiablish it also as a classical and polite tongue than has, 
perhaps, been commonly recognised. As a metrist, he was no 
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innovator. By Inn nature ami the nature of Iii.-f nmfcrial, he 
WiW inclinw!, like SiHithwcll, again, to the tkHWjl!a!)!t‘ lint’. Hirt 
Ch'U W*trit are 'written in cight-linwl stanziw rimitftr uf/uht/firt ' ; 
Mmnpkihii^ in in lines of the same length riming nhttlmh, nr, 
(iccasioi tally, nhahre-. Eommmitl is in rime ntyal j the letter frnm 
Oiiavia anti the Ptimtfffnlr tVnwjrm/«/«i'itemyire In the same 
metre us the e{iir. <hi!y rarely, us itt the lyrio iit 
Triumph, tha's he use anything like a eninplicu!e»l *‘trni-tnre : and 
he invests the eights and si.xes *tf fV/Vsrs ft mi (hr Sprm uith 
something ttf tlie grave dignity td* the decusjllrihlr. His teeiinieul 
frinmph is the investment <»f the deea.s\ Itahie line «it!i the ntumst 
sweetness and smnotlmess, while yet contriving to evade monotony ; 
nnd the skilful use of an oeeasional nigged line, sneh us ■.Melaie 
eholies opinion, I'listoflis relation.' or * Impietie of times, < 'hastifies 
siliator' tUdh fnoni itosnnmin/t, he!|w to prove him a fndslied 
nrtisf in iKietie sirneture. 

For a miHon which is not very easy to diseover, Samuel Hantel 
has m*t dna’i! iippreelated by ages snlis«iiienl to his own ns he 
should have la-en. .\s a thinker, in his regret for the great days 
that Iwd jtwt iMissed, his ho|a'H of a strong monarchy, his gravity, 
liw culture ushI his philosopldea! outhajk. he is fully repnwntetive 
of tho lnwt mindH of h society*' iilraady tottering to n full. A« a 
writer, he achieveii a great advance towards idarity nnd' fixity of 
Rtyle. It Im diflenit to avoid thinking that, if 1 try den and his age 
hwl known and ttppretdatwl him lajttcr, Itoniel couhl have l«t*« 
of wnsideraide service to the nitm of letters of the Heatoration, 
in tlieir wt>rk of reducing the Kngiisb langtiago to iicciiraey ami 
order. 
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THOMAS CAMPION 

Thomas Oampiok, who was bom on Ash Wednesday, 12 
February 1666/7, was the son of well-to-do middle-class parents. 
His father, John Campion, was a member of the Middle Temple, 
and, by profession, one of the cursitors of fire chancery courts the 
clerks ‘ of course ’ (wdio made out the writs de cxmit according to 
the procedure requisite in the various districts). 

John Campion was buried at St Aiidre%v’s, Hollwrn, on 
8 October 1.676, and, about a year later, his relict Lucy, who was 
the daughter of Laurence Sejrrle, one of the queen’s serjeants-at- 
arms,'married Augustine Steward, of a femily which wm of some 
importance in the north-eastei-ly home counties, and from which, 
through his mother, Oliver Cromwell was descended. There were 
no children of this marriage, which Lucy did not long survive, for 
she died in 1580, leaving her children, Thonuiis and his sister Kose, 
in the care of Steward. In 1581, Steward married Aime, daughter 
of Tliomas Argali, and relict of Clement Sisley of Harking, who 
brought him a second stepson, Thomas Sisley, a lad of about the 
same age as Campion. 

During tl.ieir minority, both lads were under Steward’s tute- 
lage ; and, in 1581, they were entered as gentlemen jiensioners 
at i’eterhoHse, Cambridge, then under the nmstcrehip of Andrew 
Penie, with whom, in his capacity as dean of Kly, Steward had 
business relations. Neitlicr of the boys matriculated or proceeded 
to a degree. After four years of study, they left the university, 
and, .on 27 Aprif 1586, Canspion wtw entered at Gray's inn, 
Ijossibly with a view to his pursuing a legal profession. It is 
dear, however, from his works, that he had little sjmiJUthy with, 
or sespect for, legal studies ; and he does apt appear to have been 
called to the Imr. , ,, , • • 

His later movements cannot be ascertained with certainty, 
though he appeam to have kept up Ms connection with Gray’s inn 
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for ycJu*H. In 1 55JI, a set of five of his p<ieiHs apiK'ftred luiony- 
mtnisly llte Stmg^ »f lUrrm XMemo) umf 

Hpiwmleii to Xcwiuan's hurreplitiona enUtiou of Si<!m‘y's A^trupM, 
nml Skiht, TlH-se. jMtssihly, were pirated by tJiy ciiteqirising i>nb- 
lishcr fnijii MS in circulation after the fst.'iliion of those 

timt.'s, t«* lent Ity XaMie, who was a friend of Cainpjoii and who 
contributed the intrtKiiicfion : for not only are t^ey full of idtvions 
nuHpriiUH, but there is an aceumnlaled weight of internul evidiuice 
to show that the js>et twik {«irt it» the earl of Ks>*e,t’s ex]H‘dition, 
for the Hncconr of Henry IV, uttainst the League, which reached 
Diepiw; in Angttst !.'?»!, and laid siege to Houen. 

Tlic first publishisl work iH'aring t.'a«ij*i«u\s name is his 
vohnae of Ijitin l^wmnUt, which apjMSireri in l.'iiK’i. This little 
lHK»k, which is extremely nire at the present <lay, eontaitis 
l«Mtegyric« of Eli»l»eth and of the ear! of hiacx, a iKwn* of 
, rejtiieing on the defeat of the Annada, and so forth, followed by a 
rol!«thm <»f viegiea and a mtim of cpigwuuH chiefiy addrewwwi to 
his friends and contem|x>rariea hy name. It was not until 
JIMU that Viunpion'a first collection of English iKtems, *4 

A ffirrSi wa.H given to the world in the form of one of the iumg- 
lMH»ks tt» which rcfercjjce has Iwen made in a previous clikpter. 

It was divided int<» two pirts^^the first set to airs conipmed hy 
Campion himself, who thus niude, his first apiH'arance jw a 
nmaician, and the Hee»>nd *to the aira of Philip Uoiweter, junsidan 
and theatrical manager and Campi^m's lifelong friend. 

In tlie. following year, lr>n*i. Campion published las O/werm- 
* • tinm ht (he Art 0 / Emjiixh ‘uguinft the vidgfir and 

nnartifirinl eust4>m of riming' : anti, .s«>me time Ix’lweeu Ifioi atal 
HUMS, when he first signet! hiiiwelf 'Ikteltir in Physic,' he must 
Isave tekon up the atntly t»f medicine atid prta*eedetl P» the degree 
of M.D. W© Imv© alrewly aeen that thi« dt^rec was tmt eonfemwl ; ■ 
<m Mmd at Cambridge, neither, tto far as can be ascertainoil, was it 
oouferred at Orford or at Dublin, It only reinaww to amwnie that > 

the' poet Btodied at aome continental univewity, and, while ;| 

notldng certain has at prasent been ascertained aa to this, it is f 

iutenssting to note that the study of medidno a*nd the practice of | 

foreipi travel were both sedulously fostered at Pcterhouftc, which , | 

' not only*po«Ka»d on© of the fiueat early collectiow of lx»ka " i 
Upon medicine, but fireKpiently granted dispensations to ite fellows 
to, pursue some approved, coarse d’gStudy in pmrtibm tram- 
■' ' ■'!» 1607, he wrote -','831114 published, a ','waBque for the 
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occasion of the marriage of lord Hayes, and, in 1613, appeared a 
volume of Songs of Mmmiiiig, in which, in common with many 
other famous poets, he expressed the grief evoked in Britain 
by the untimely death of prince Henry. In the same 'year, 
he wrote and arranged three masques, the Lords' Maske, for 
the occasion of^ princess Elizabeth’s marriage to the elector 
palatine, a masqu^ entertainment for the amusement of queen 
Anne, during her visit at Cavereham house, and a third for the 
occasion of the earl of .Somerset’s marriage to the notorious 
Fi'ances Howard. To this last masque, some personal interest 
attaches, by reason of its connection with the Overbury poisoning 
case, in which Campion was slightly involved. He had per- 
formed some trifling duties for his patron, Sir Thomas Monson, 
which afterwards became of importance in the history of the trial. 
Monson himself was thrown into the Tower, upon suspicion of 
complicity, where the poet attended him in 'his professional 
capacity as physician ; after some delay, dm'ing which the imet's 
evidence was heard, Monson received the royal pardon in 
circumstances and conditions which made it tswitamount to a 
complete acquittal. If this verdict be accepted — and there is no 
reason' for rejecting it — a fortiori Campion could not have been 
privy to the conspiracy. 

In 1612, appeared Two Boohis qf Ayres, followed, in 1617, by 
the Third and Fotirth Boohe. of Ayres.’ To 1617, also, probably 
belongs his New Way of Making Fo wre Parts in Comdcr-pomt, 
a technical treatise which, for many years, was the standard text- 
book on the subject In 1618 was published Ayres Btat icere sung 
and played at Brougham Castle, which were almost certainly 
written by Campion for the occasion of the king’s entertainment 
on his return from Scotland; and, in 1619, he published a second 
edition of his Jjatin poems in two books, the latter of which was a 
reprint, with considerable alterations, omissions and additions, 
of the 1 59a collection of opignims, followed by a similar ri- 
c}muff4 t>f the elegies contained in that volume. He died on 
1 March 1619/20, and was buried at St Duusbin’s in the West, 
having, by his will,* a nuucupatory one made in mtremk, left the 
whole of his estate to his old collaborator, Philip Rosgctor, From 
this circumstance, it may fairly be inferred that he left behind 
him'*neither wife nor issue. 

As to the poet’s religious views, divers opiniona have been 
expressed. It has been thought by gome tiiat, in view of the 
fact that a laig© number of Campion’s bast ftiea<te were adherents 
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to tlje older faith, and that he did not tliHaembk a dititaate 
for jnn'ifeuis atai pnritAnitim, he waa hmiMclf a Catholic. But it ' 
w not likely that any devout Catholic, howsoever loyal, could 
have alluded to ElizalKfth an ‘Faith's Pure Shield, the Chri.'iitjan 
IHana,' atid the conclusion at which we must arrive is that 
CjimpioH. though prolwhiy iiomnmllj si pnstwtjinl, w.as not 
strrismsly rsuM’erm’fl with dogma (if any soi-t. However, his 
slevotional poetry eontsuns some of the finest things he hsw 
written. * Xever weathtT-lieaten Saik* more v, illing fanit to shore,’ 
‘Awsike, siwiike, tlmu heavy wprighf 'and some others exhibit the 
tinion, sdl ttM» rare in the turnals of hyinnology, of genuine spiriluid 
exaltsstiojt with the true lyriail note 

He was thomughly .HteejK’d in elaasiaii studie's, as his 
fitm* itt thr Art 11/ Pm’»k indicnt/Ca Htniee, his Ijitin 

verses, of which he ' wrote a grt»t ninnWr, ahow considerable 
familiarity with‘»the Ijsitin ijoeta TIsey are, of course, tuainly 
imittitive : the epigrams arc tjometimes hicking in dticisive jadtit, 
and fre»iuently e.xpre»« mere vituperation in place of w 1 t~a valid 
aulwtituto in the opinion of those times— -while many of them, 
e*»iwcialty thow* in tlm earlier edition, are obscene. All, however, 
are gracefttl and easy, and e.vhibit de.tteriiy in the hajalling 
of the various Jiietres. They woji liim a great reputaiiiini among 
his coutemiHinirica 

Of the imwical work, vi Xcw qfJittkiwj Fmnr PiirtH i« 
Cminttr-jmnf, it will not lx? uecessairy to say much; its interest is 
eutirtdy technical. The ‘new way ' itself, the sole contribution of 
the iHHifc to the sum of contcmjiorary imwical knowledge, is a rtile 
of thumb for the hamjontsjitioii of a confitnioiis pi«x,’« of v<,K*aI or 
uistruinenyd music, given the 1 «ish and tlie first eluml But, ajwrt 
fitom the ralue, such as it is, of this tliseovery, no dotibt the book 
served as a useful eomjMndtmn for the musieai student, and it was I 
very popular, being »evorad tiimee reprinted in Playford’s ! 

dkteimi to Me ' 8MU ^ Mmieke. | 

As a masque' writer, he was not pre-eminently auccewfnl He i 
had served no apprenticeship in the art of dramatic com|Mwitian, I 
and in dramatic iiivoutiou and contrivance his powers were not | 
remarkable. The construction, of a masque should strike the 
happy iiimn Ixjtwoen too great complexity and too great Iwwenest^ | 
and Campion usually errs upon the side of unsuitoble complicntion , , 

' of incident. In this respect^ Ws :tet-iaa«{«e, that written for tlje 
' marriage of lord Hayc*^ is (he iha^/and the dramatic part, as 

purely lyrikal, tihoogh showipg aigiw of the 
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undeveloped character {»f the author’s style (witness i1k> iarj^er 
proportion of end-stopped lines and couplets over rhtfse in fhi* 
other maapies), is excee<iiiigly fresh, graceful and full of fiiarining 
fancy. His other two masques proper, those written for thi 
respective marriages of priucesa Eliscalieth (the LnaM 
and the connt'es.s of Essex, are leas direct, and havt* little 
dramatic merit. But no one cm deny the snperiative ({iiality of 
the lyrical clement in all these masqties, admirahiy adapted as it 
is to the necosHities of intiHic and action, and ctanprising in 'Now 
hath Flora rob’d her bowers,’ ‘Bo l»e it ever, joy and iruicc.' and 
other short pieces, some of the most iK^autifuI songs in t!ie 
language. 

The truth is that Campion’s muse is chiefly lyrical, and to the 
song-books must we go for the more abundant field of his genius. 
As regjird.s his place in Kngli.sh p(»etry, he (constitutes .a link }«*• 
tween the Elizabethans and the JacolRians, fiw he was contcnqutniry 
with both Sidney and .hurson, Sackville and Donne. It is worthy 
of notice, too, that he shows no .sign in his later period of the 
influence of the last-named, which, at that time, was In'cniniiig the 
predoQiinant tendency of English jKtetry. This is prolMibly due f(» 
the circumstsuiee that Campitui’s style was kised n}M>n tla^ t'arlier 
traditioiiH of the time when he first lagan to write. Mortnna.T, 
the style which he struck (»ut f(»r himst^f in his first. es«(ys wiw 
complete, and he adhered t<» it with little variation throughout his 
life. In the o/ iJm;n KMcnmi amf (JfHfkmrn jilsive 

cited, appears in its iHjrfect form one of his most perfect lyrkts, 

‘ Harke, al yon ladies that do sleep,' in which fiiirylike imagitudktii 
is combined with the nuwt unshtwikled and musical expret«i(tij. 
The appearance of this poem at such a time, written when the 
ajithor was but tw'cnty-four yejiro of age is most remarkable, and 
indicates tlie jxwse.ssion of an ear keenly sensitive to music, and 
a predisiKwition to musical effect. 

Campion has been called a Eu|jhui.Ht by a c(HiteiiiqK>mry iih 
well as by a rcc;ent critic ; but his Euphuism is a rtjfintsi and 
sublimated variety, ,the highest form of which it wiw ai|H».We. The 
characteristittj of Euphuism were narrowed in .him to the frwiuent 
use of balaticcd plmwo attd aiitifchesiia, attd'of inoml wftoitms, 
with an ocaisional parallel from natural objocta It is not utnwual 
to mbet with .pcMjms sucli aa ‘Harke, al you ladloa,' ‘Tliero ia a 
Garden in her fiwe ’ (’^hich,'p<w8ibly, auggosted Ilerrick’s Cherry 
E^e), ‘ Young and simple tiimugh ! am,’ and others in wliich little 
taint of Euphiiisui can be observed. JBdl the large imyority of his 
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:irf infnr*t'il -wiih it. iMnvt'ver, liy hi>i udmirulion 

«if tla* ( 'tnirtlinjH* difsvriiR'x < devclujuucitt u^ 

a fi’tiiu lannanui' ti» da-<si«d Knuhtiwa. ni-tanrini.' tin* 

Ivna-^ tViiui tiif Iturty Mmkt \ Jmt it -Imiild }•<■ n’mriidit'n'd 
tiuu iu;t'< jtifx. ill tHtuwqiu'ijri' t»f an :u.■tH'l!^^’d truditiun. wrri' 
.■diuti-'t iiiviuiiddy s’luj^sical, at Ira?.! in inatirr: wiiila iIh* 

s^»HL'^ td tin- third aiul f'tiirih Imokf, |mi>!i'lif'd Mtim- tivr years 
after the niastjiics, are in>t Ivhh rmiiaiitif Ilian tiiuM’ of J Jhmh, 
Aiintlier. and a njust imjHiriant a.-}K'i‘l nf ( 'ainjiiun'' hries is 
the metriciil. lie has Ikh-ii truly eulits! ■;» ruriuu* inetrisi'; and 
few ran fail (<• In* struvk with the iiilinite variety uf hi.^ eadenees 
and rhyilmis. ffe net *»iiiy rinyr< every jM»f*sil»le eitanue itjtnii the 
UMta! sliui/a iitea'^nre.- nf the [n'ried. hut freqitenfl) inlrodneert 
Ntthtle ettinmes. sidflitKj frimi line In iitie in a siiwle |wiein. ‘Hie 
due tn this, HH wyll as f«» any enmplete a{>{»Winatioii ef his jmefr}, 
Ih the fiu't «if the tituttinl inlerdt'jR'iidtfUre nf words and »nnsj*'al 
setfstitf, and that, too, the setting nf the who einjiha-iseH hw 
own eoiweiiMts siims in ibis res{«,;et in the prefai’e to the mnler 
{T»m Hmhv] In these Ktiplish ajres I have ehieh'ly ayined to 
e»»nj»it? iny Words and Notes lovinjily to^^ether. wldeh wilt li<s inueh 
for him to doe tliat hath nut power over iKith," It m'Idom IwtpjK'iw 
tiiaf jHiel awl eoinpuser are e.ne ; Imt when, ns in tliis «iw‘, the 
coitihiiMilbn diH's ueenr, U is easy lu aee that there Is Hktfly to Ir* a 
eltwe mmeetion lad wemi the twin u}&|irin.ii: of the sin^ile hmin. As 
one can ri‘Hiii!y understand, in many nwes the words fnuiiwl thei»“ 
se!v4*s to an air in eumjiusition. or an air snuitested its wnitahh* 
lyric, ’i'hese vi>rse.s were not intended to In* read, or even prinird 
alone : their sole fiinelioii was to l>e sunu;, and adupiuhilify, 
therefore, was an l»i{M>rtmit reijiurement. t’aiupion's snreess in 
thin resiMJet is testihed to i»y ins contemjMirHries, one of whotn, 
•J»hn llteviiM, writes ; , ^ 

Ncwr^dld %rt»’ mow than hnppy slwias, 

^ itrdnml nnt of Art hy Nntaw, mo, with 

,, 1 So p«w*ly hit tiw! aiitl tiiriotw vria* 

Of Music and her Iwarein* m do lh**w, 

Atsd, thongli this Hiicctw Is immaterial for the tif view of 
I«rma»wnt Ittentry tfriticism, it htw left ite tniec in the alwenee of 
metrical mutorinity, in the novelty of some of the foriiw ami rhytlniw 
'and es|>ecmlly in variable ^ and ahiftirig oidencen, full of milsieni 
'iiggehtioit. Of this lack rfimi^iriiiiilgrV.ihk lh|Mkl cfotnicter in h'i« 
'rhythms, there are many 'hwtonces^.lmt a few will sntliw frtmt iiart.ii 
of A BtfAke ppApm, ■.* 'Ijatt»’'miil«», her sight ref 1 tm l»th 
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night and day,’ the firat lino of 1 x 0 . ix, is itself slightly jxecixliar in 
its frccdoix) from any mai-ked caesura, a featui*e repxwlnccd in the 
fii’st lines of stauisas 3 and 4. But hardly any two corresponding 
lines in the rest of the poem are metrically sinxilai'. Xo. xv, xigsiin, 
contains some qpvioxis lixythms: ‘ If I hope, I pine; if I feai-c, I faint 
and die.’ !Xo. xii, ‘Sluill I come, if I swim? xvide arc the wares, 
yon ace,’ exhibits a lack of unifox-mity similar to that of no. ix. 
In this piece, too, wo .become awxxre of a fexiturc xvhich will 
frequently assert itself, a ceiiain ambiguity as to the con-ect 
prosodic reuderiug. The two lines ‘Shall I come, if I flic, my 
deare love, to thee ? ’ and ‘ She a priest, yet the heato of love truly 
felt’ correspond in their respective stanssas. But to get actual 
metrical correspondence, it xvould be necessfxry to read ‘my dedre 
love’; wherexxs the accent falls moi-e naturally on ‘ixiy.’ "SVlxich 
I'hythm expresses the poet’s intention ? To this alid similar queries 
there is no authoi'itfj.tive reply, because the poeuxs xx'cre written for 
singing, not for reading; and such ambiguities only iirise when 
they are read. It is, of coux’se, of trifling inxporbince which phi’asiiig 
is upheld; but the point is that, unless the purpose of the poem 
had been cliiefiy musical, if, iu fiict. Campion had paid even a 
hasty regard to its I’eading quali^’, his accm”ate ear xx'ould not 
have tolerated the existence of such ambiguities. The poems 
which contain such doubtful passages sire not the best, and xve 
may conclude that lie regsirded these as iixere lay-figures to be 
garbed in musical i*aimeut. But in his finer pieces, those on 
which the hand of the lyrist lavished its craft, this instability 
and ambiguity are absent; and, thoxigh there is abundance of 
prosodic intei'est, it is chiefly due to other reasons. B’or 
there was a further cause which contributed in no less measure 
to this metrical variety. Tlie peiiod covered by Campion’s 
lifetime, the period of ti'ansition from the infancy of pi’osodic 
contnd to complete mastery, was, iupnirm, an age of experi- 
ment, on the triumphs and faihu’es of which the fabric of Kiiglish 
versification wa.s securely cstoblishetl. While (Jaixipiou was tran- 
sitiouxil in chronologj' only, in an age of ex|)erimont ho was an 
{irch-experimcntalist. lie was not only led into the false ways of 
nioi'o grievous experiment iu quantitative verso and ‘adapted 
classucal moiXHures, but he afl’ords clear evidence of having given 
careful consideration to tl^o analysis of metrical efibet It is 
impossible not to infer both fi*om liis work and his own 
admissions, that his metrioil variety was, in great paxt, the fruit of 
conscious experiment, the deliberate assay of novel combinations, 


rontrollfd ami pikkii by an extjnwiu* i'«r. Takv. fur example, 
‘ H.trkf. al yuij ladiw (bat tin already rif ml Apart {'nun the 

ilariiii;' t^speriment uf a refrain in flit* .wnnid Hm-, there can Iw 
little tlunbt Ihaf itip ixuaii an attempt to natiirali.-i*’ clnsdcul 
fret : fur the littei* nf the l'e*t qtiafrain in eas;li Man/a .•‘can, 
reT'jM'ctively : niiajwu’f^tie, anapae-l ie. ♦laetylie ami udunie. I'he 
restdt is niuNt rfuinmn«. Take, rtirain. the rhyfluhs uf • h'ulluw utiir 
Saint: follow with ueeentit xweet.' witl» ilit echo in 'Love me or nut. 
love [her 1 mtiHt or dye.' TheM' are m>vei eadetiecf*. lual their 
t*tieet,w in a« jireaf a.** their novelty. .\!nl e^en in the piree*" of 
hw inetfiea! orijLrimilitv, there if* imteh subtle hamllinu (»f eae^tni'a 
to prove what an arlept tampion wim its fttsKsTsiiK: jiU the varied 
fttoprt of fiih vem* insttrunsesif. 

; Ws* limy t4»ke it, therefore, lliat th<*re were two main inihieneeH 
working n|M»n (•tunpumM pr«»Maiy. When the Ivrit: wa.- a nitrre 
pnpfad lothitiee to tnijHie, when the eo«s|«wr took preeedenee of 
the {an’t, ilie nswsiiea! intereHl jilleetetl the |irs>(Oidy : bnl. wlien tint 
eoinjawer mm lout in the lyrist, his prosiwlie innstery fiitsl a ehur 
field. In rehition to the inetriea! progreas that distingwished his 
iige, he wtts sin originni fiiree ; an aetive, anii not merely jr |ittwive, 
element ; he must have cuntrilmtesl far more to tlmt progress! flmn 
h© l.H‘nt!file<l by the ejcample of otliew. 

IVibntt* Inw Iwen j«««rtts the frwhntw and »|a>tsfsuiemw elwrin 
of (’s«n}st<tn'a lyrics, ctmeealing, tw they do, kmeath their Hetfniingly 
artless esise, a Htibf le mastery of sj Ihibie times hihI values. In a fow 
instjuiees la* gia’s lan'otid even tlii.'s, and uttains to that eoinplete- 
«e»i and linahty, that eoiiMimmute romalneNs of e.vprer.sitm wiiieh 
betokens close kiiwhip witli great i«tetry. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE SUCCESSORS OF SPENSER 

It will be remembered that John Pietro Pugliauo commended 
the art. of horsemanship to Sir Philip Sidney with such warmth 
that, ‘ If I had not beene a piece of a Logician before I came to 
him, I think he would have perauaded me to have wished my selfe 
a horse.’ In like manner, Sidney’s famous apology for poetry and 
the English language wmrked upon his successors so greatly that 
they one and all wished themselves poets; and a surprising numl>er 
were poets. Influence cannot be confined to one man or two men, 
still less to a pamphlet. But there can be no doubt that the pam- 
phlet of Sidney, and the poetry of Sidney and Spenser, gave impetus 
and direction to the work of succeeding poets. Ifor through all 
the work of these men, varied as it is in subject and in value, 
runs the golden thread of sincerity. Each vn'ote about that which 
interested him most deeply, and, considering the manifold affecta- 
tions of speech that w-ere the fiishion, wrote with remarkable 
directness. There was little aftectation of language and manner; 
and no affectation in the actual choice of subject. The personality 
of each poet makes itself clearly felt in his wwk. S^Ksnser and 
Sidney did much to remove the misconceptions W'hich were 
beginning to throw out their life-killing feelers — that poetry must 
be kept aparf. from life, that poetry must borrow dignity for its 
subject from what was ctdled learning, instead of lending dignity 
to any subject by its own graciousness, that things could exist 
w'hich were too sacred or too commonplace to bo treated in poetry. 

‘ Foole, said my Sluso to me, looke in thy heart and write,’ might 
liave been the ‘ word ’ of each of these poets. It is the keynote 
of all their work. Even in adulatory addresses to king James, there 
is 'Sincerity, because, in those addresses, the personal character 
of the king (where it was known) was ^Hy lost in the love of 
^the place which he held at th^ head of the country the writers 
*lpveA So they wrote, and no subject was considered unfit for 
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}'Mu*tn. I'nlkr (Jn-vi}U\ liml ilr»Miki'. was itispiri'd liy ; 

Wither ii> the|Hiri!itn Hjrtrit: Bmww am! Ua'se •■clelmiteU 
tin* iif foimfry life; Sir .lahn iJaviis ati*! 1 h'litiinionil <if 
i lawtlnirtnieti e\{»inre»! the realm of the spirit: I’hiiiffis Fieiciter 
t'lul, for lit- sniijt'tl 1110 whnlf eini-triHiicm uf matt; hi-, hrnther 
t ii!*’', the t liri'Siatt faith, 

('rfttiitt liferari ftirias nr fottvvuHuiis wen' .prevtilmii ;ir ihe 
ihiu'. r‘*[«Tj!»lI) the suitjH’f >>rqm,'tic‘e, the jia.'rctnil iuiil the alh’ijnry, 
whii'h Sitlin-y tan! SjH'nser liail fiiki'ii frt«jii-Frriirli and fritm ft.-iliau 
jiimlelH. and In fhvir use )mii ta"tahli'>iie*i in laiudir'li. Uiit 

these fttnns Mere itni dnntinaiil, Tf»* juiets whn itsed them in-pired 
tiietu «itl! life, and, itt their hands, flte feriu^ are a-s fresh :is the 
love of the eoitniry side or of their tnisfre-ss. or the iM'Iief- in the 
jwl^si!>i^i^ie.s of life, whieh were espres.sed itt thetii. \f im other 
time, jierhups. wtts jmetri. so little tut exereise of imitatiie wit, 
and H«» tiitieh smii So ^tettenilly ?tii honest espressittn of jtersojiality. 

William IlntHmnttnl of Ifawtlmniden wtis liorjt oji 1,1 fVeetiiher 
laho. His lather, Sir , I olm iHatmtimml. was (d'a pmd Seats fatnilj; 
He wtw edtinited at the tteadetny and the nninTsiiy of Kdinhtinih. 
In etinjjwrisoii with the livtfs of other |««.‘ts of his dsiy, his life w'lw 
unremnrknhle. Tlte spirit of »j,lveiitMiv and etplorntinn was jjot 
nliert to him, hut the world into which he was e<Histmine<f to 
tidveiilMro was not the miderial, hut, n« wiih iwiflinHiijf to lie more 
K*‘neml!,v the ease, the spiritual, world, into whieh lie jotmieywl 
further tfiati his I'uniempitniries. and frotn whieh he hroncht haeli 
*“*• richer results of thoncht. He reaiiseii at an early ace the M'ope 
of his possihie ktmidotii and, unlike his muny-sideil eontenipor.u'ie.s, 
wn« steadfast ntid nndistraefed in the pursuit of Ids ohjeet. t'ir- 
cuHWtnnctw thnihtiess furthered, so far as eireiineinnees may, the 
metephysicftl lient of his tlwimsition. Itt the year Hdo, when 
Wilii&m DnimiuoiMi wtw twenty-five ye»r« of age. his father died, 
wd the only mwoti fiir tlte eontmuance of his studies in law was. 
% this oyont, removetl. He .retumetl to .Seotlund iimtiedtately, 
and lived the remainder of his life in fiRkst seehwioti at the fdaee 
which kutt its gmcioiis pewe to his retireinenk tint, I which, is In- 
. diBHoluhlv connected with hb name. 

. ' ' Mb life, though not eveiitfa!, waa- not without evetit, and its 

yifjWftoidi'are plettstuttly detailed said full* The tleiith of EiinaUdh 
/ . 'lill/lbft' par IdtW ijiterniptwi hb atntiietsftt Edinhuinglt, for Hir Joint 

Jfiu«0S Vf bfScotlaiwi on lii« wiyal pwtgwjBi 
^ ^ ttroae of .l&igbiid. Mid, three yoaw latof, William 
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DniminoiKl journeyed Houth to join his father iti London on his 
way to Franco to study jurisprudence. He had taken his degree 
at Edinburgh, and his intelligence was alire to absorb in its own 
w'ay the sights which awaited him in London. The early years of 
king James’s reign were days of pageant, and they stirred the 
boy’s imaginatwu. The <iescriptions which he wrote to his frioixl 
of the festivities in honour of the <[!ieen’s brother, king Christian 
of Denmark, read like passages from a medieval romance. J’hese 
letters, six in number, the firat of which is dated 1 June aiul the 
hist 12 August, are printed in bishop Sage’s folio of Druuunond’s 
works, published in 1711 . 

Drummond appears to have remained two or three years in 
France, and, according to bishop Sage, worked diligently. But 
the list of books which he read during those years, a list which is 
extant in his own handwriting, is that of a literary epicure, aiid 
ct>ntains hut one work of jurisprudence, namelythe InMittifu <if 
JmtmUm. A valuable letter which he w'rote to Sir Ceorge Keith 
of Cowburn gives an account <)f Ins life abroa<i, and of the vivid 
impression which the beauty of certain pictures made upon his 
mijul, ‘A sbitely diction, recalling the langiiage of his favourite 
1 ‘omances; a love of beauty. ,. a fanciful vein of mondwing: these 
arc the marked features of the young student’s letters, and not 
less t>f the maturer writings of the poet\’ 

He returned iii IdOl) to Scotland, and, in the following year, he 
again caime to Ijondon. His father died in l/omlon the same year. 
William DrummoiMl returned at the age of twenty-iive to Haw- 
thornden, and, fw has been said, <lid not henceforth swerve from his 
resolution to adventure into the unknown kingdom of thought. 

The circumstances of his life brought him into singular touch 
with the shape of death, and the gretit mystery of death seems to 
have insj)ired his early life with a strange attractiveness. His first 
imblished poems were written to commemorate the death of prince 
Henry, who ha<l died on f! Koveinlwr 1012. In 1013, appeared 
Drumiuomrs pastoral elegy Tears cm the Death qf Moetiack's, 
with a sonnet and two cpitephs. The jjoem wm published by 
Andro Hart, and "a second edition wjus printeti in the following 
year. ■ , 

Of all the elegances which were the feaMon of hi§ day, he 
makes use, and, though they cannot but seem artificial to a 
modem ear, they came so^nataraliy to Drammond that they do 
not for a moment otocure tUfe deep sincerity of the poem, 

» Ward, introdootion to bis editios of JDramwond’s works. 
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I'Uhtiwf’ially wjm 1h’ itltJaswl at !<ufh play wonliJ, as * O hyacintbrt, 
fur ;tM' >'onr ai k«t;|>s still' or*lljtis« whnm tlit>y It>l <u tliruueH, 
uni.liroiid di'Jlirutu*.’ atul siiHtie ilinstnitions drawn frmn tlie 
rla^sir-. Sir ^Vilhain Ak'sanrlt*r. a .St:t>fs p»H!t nf s»tnu* di-f iia-tioii, 
wrutr a rujiiplimt'jitary snimct to the jsvm. Hr wa?^ some 
srvt‘nU‘t‘ii yrars senior to Hrnuniiotifl, awl a frirui'Isinp. wliirli had 
laU'h iM'ttun In a eljunro visit. la.'{tni lietwreii tfie two ntuil Sir 
\ViItiia(i'i> death. 

the Tfttrs nii ih*' Ckuth nf vann rrprinl<«d. 

but the eliief plan' iu the volume vva.H iriveu !>• a sequeuee of 
sonnets, and niadriifUs in whi<’h the jnef mini's the pniHesInf 

hiH lady and mounts lier tuilimely death. For atfuiti and most darkly 
hud the siiadow of tle.afh fallen arrows his jath. <hint Ixtd’on* his 
inteude'l inarria;;e with Mary t ‘uimimiham in Itil.v, the ladv diiiL 
He had sona-ht seel usion when wi-irhily bnumrs lay withiti his cru-sp, 
imd the disuster did nut send idin tu the world fur tibinteiion: if, 
ludjM'd him to fweuuut iitttre deeply einiteniplative. A eunthnnai 
nuiseiuiism'fW of the end of thitiu.s. tiutieeabh* in all his works, d'ld 
iwd affliet him, hnf. rather, lifted him sprtifly a little aliove the 
(juiet w'ttrld in whieh In* eh*»'.e lu live, and filled his suntts ami 
{MieiiH with that s;nl sweetness to whieh they owe their iweuliar 
ehanii. The lines wliieh end, with ' Ibath since «ruwn sweet, 
Iwjjjins to Ih’ de.sjr'd,’ seem to have a faint foreshadow iiijw; of the 
iilea which iiirueAl .Shelleys AtlmmiK }»b> a triumph soiijt;. There 
i« no hitterjwsrt in tfu* iiushIs to whieh the.Me {hhuiis )jtivo exprcuHinn, 
His huve nature was too enamoured of death s seojK* and mystery 
to feid sHiatl hitterues.s. Hut, for him, tlie quiet b>auty of the 
etmnfry possessed a deejaT tiH'atiiuK. of lueiporv and. in some sort, 
of untieijsition, 

»n«l she is tt mwl 

Wwals «it nsr»l« do jpwiw, 

„ Bud dnth th« r«« aiwl daisy, wiatw dime, 

^ But Wifs, mm ibad, no more d« m> tlw s«a. 

' The ©legancw of liin manner, which wore «o }mrt of him that 
they never left him, put into abrupt relief the^aimpUeity of such 
Itueis tw these ; and it ia this waddoti simplicity* which sIuwh timt,, 
In mind, J>n»»mottd wjt« more akin to Sidney, whose wry phwwes 
ho weaves into his verso, tliim to any oWtor English jKuit 
' His. next publbhod work was 'a poem of wry different callhrts 
a»dbf MUi^' valiift Its elcgaiJce ,fe'_ ttmlloswi, and,' m an oxorciso 
. ih',, Wi»e,j''il is almost perfect ''In'May 1617 , king damos visited 
Fmgtmff tJie felidtoiia title of the vcrum 
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which Drummond’s courtly instinct bade him comjwse to celebnito 
the king’s visit. The verses are not memoniWe. But in the 
following year an incident both memorable and characteristic 
occurred Joseph Davis arrived at Hawthornden I)earing an 
introduction from Michael Drayton, for whose work Drummond 
cared greatly. He wrote to Drayton and, though the two poets 
never met, they began a correspondence which continued to the 
year of Michael Drayton’s death in 1631. This was a kind of 
fi-iendship which would vippeal strongly to Drummond and to 
which his nature responded. Ben Jonson, who, on his northern 
tour, visited Hawthornden the same year, would have had greater 
sympathy with Drummond, if Drummond had not been disturbed 
by the man’s vigorous actual presence. The world of letters, 
however, is the richer for their meeting, althotigh many of their 
arguments imist have been distastefid to Drummond’s sensitive 
nature. ‘ lie dissuaded me from poetry, for that she beggJU’cd 
him when he might have been a rich lawyer, physician or 
merchant,’ writes Drummond, whose owm opinion of riches is 
beautifully put in The, Cypress Groi-e — ‘They are like to thorns 
which, laid on an open hand, are easily blown away and wound 
the closing and hard-gripping.’ The two men were at funda- 
mental odds. Ben Jonson was a great poet almost in spite of 
himself: Drummond used all the forces^ at the command of his 
exqui.sitc nature to become a better poet than he ever could l)e. 

Flowers of B'mi api>eared in 1623, and to the poems was 
appended a prose essiy on death, The, Cypress Crovct in which 
Drummond reaches his highest sustained level. The poems arc 
religious in the wide^ and Ix3st moaning of that word. Like 
Shelley, Dnmmiond, beyond all the narrow limits of dogma, gave 
voice to the spirit of Christ’s teaching, the ultimate spirit of all 
religion, namely, that God is love. He saw and sang the truth 
le.ss clearly, and, therefore, less beautifully, than Bhelley, but 
there is much in them of surprising similarity. In Drummond’s 
l>oem.s, witness especially the Hymn (f the Fairest Fair, tlio idea 
remained a beautiful theory, whereas Shelley applied the idea to 
human life and worked it out in amazing detail, helped by his 
profound knowledge of human nature. Drummond is a^Iink, as 
it M’ore, l)etweea Spenser’s great conception of Beauty, as the 
infortning spirit of life, and Shelley’s greater application of that 
idea to human affiiiiu To lave reached such a point of view amid 
the fierce religious quarrels of thsSi day shows the strong inde}>on- 
dence of Drummond’s miu4 But he was inspired by his personal 
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irrirfs, !n \m fH*i>niiaI ililfkiiltitiH iii nn^\\vr isrvnt 

: he n^t M all n refia^nier: lie liiel no \^Uh 

lat allioiale ilie sorrow of fniiiiaiiity. Therein !i*\^ at oitee his 
Hfreimilt ami Ids liiiiifafioiL 

ilt^ found at lenuili a persona! answer: ami lauiiiir en^tifed 
hiH fuif!i ami wim lliroii^di tu a eerlaiii he iio loiiirer 

wrofe poetry, e\erp| as nn oera^ioiml e*\mu^e, or ti» laimut h 
friemls dt'atli. He Ihoal twauiiy-six %ears alter the appearaiu'e of 
Moierrs iiipI from one poifil ofV\ic*w, Iuh life in flia'i yur 

In^nn. He fool Interest in tlie stirring e^iit- fliru fol!oHe«l llie 
fle*i!}i «»f dames i : he wrote a histnry r*f rseollami: iic' iimrrfed Mini 
}iMil many i/!tildreii; he wroft^ topiea! prose }iairiphlef.s: he travidlefi; 
lie fidaitil his house, 

JiiHl Us the solemn iiiy«^fer} ofikailh tashimiefi Mriiiiimom! iiiin 

II jHuft, MO tile joy of life inspired Heorpi Wiflirr his eoiitmiipurar)* 

Tfsere is iiti hesiialion amt little deepflimii^dtt in hU p^iin. lliit 
for Iiiiii all the eonimoii ihinu"* life ^vere di^eled wifli i!ie ^raee 
«»f piietye* !k*fore Wither/ suites rlia.r1es hariih, ‘ iio one ever 
eelehnitial its poiver Ifm nealfli ami the sfrenutli iildeli fliis 

f{ivim» tyifi i’oiifers upon its posMe^sor . . . it seems to liuu/' hem let! 
to Wither to disecwer that pogtr) was a pri'siilf fwissessi»m as 
iwii rirlt reversimi/ Nor ivas lits life fiassril, irs iias 

ill Heelitsioii: it \ias eiiiiuht np in ilie fury of Iiis Ifmrs. He iras 
iNarii ill Idfltl III Ueiilw‘oiila near Ahum ilainpM}iire> Jidiii Hreii\es, 
llte iiei^^hiioiiriiiix Hear* immhi luni his rmiimeiiis, arel frotii llie 
vtiiifV eari% he weiil in lUnI to Mamtaleii rollei^e, tHfor«l «Iiere 
he Hpeiif two lears only Iwfore lie was reealleil hy Im hifher lit 
llie fiirin* A tauiniry litl% hinveren flhl not satisfy his nature. 

He weiii to Ijimloii in inin. to trv his forftiiie m a wrifer. Liiik 
is k«owi» «f his mt\y (li»insJ5H~t*xc«j»t ihnl Ihj ii»!i»i»* Ihf ur« juninfiHKV ';!:■ 

of Wilifem Bwiwnts — until, in HiO, his elegj on llii* diMtiii t>i' |*rim>o i 

Woiiry, tkslksitc*! to Sir, Ihilwrt Sklno)', WHS fMiWSlaHl ThvinHjk f 

containoei elegitw on tho |»n»ifo ttiwl « ilialojttw k?tww‘n the 
ghwt anilfJmit Briteiii. Ainong t!i« mass of rtw* w}r»i;h |wina* j 

Henry's death mwisiomal, Wither'* effijit attKicted mmiil jo'iiee. ^ | 
The wtw not »o congenial to him !»« It wiw to Williimi " ' I 

HrumDim«ni. though th« diaiiigtie gave »omo wxf}>e to his vifin of | 

' .'nnpotiantie moralising. But, In the following year, the mwrriiftf of ' |: 
^'^'^--iJriaeew .Miwiheth with the .elector- gala tine oBtwl him. a more ■ 

, ' euitaWe ,th© printAe Ae-w* ptewxl hj his Ijwok of ‘ 
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meant favour, lie, in that age of flatterera, was too honest to he 
servile, and his next book Abmm stript ami whipt or SatirtcaU- 
Poems had an original and a characteristic dedication which I'au 
‘to Himsolfe t«. W. wisheth all happiness.’ The satire was i»opuIar, 
but displeasing to the authorities, and all the immediate happine.sa 
the Ixiok obtained for ’IVither was impriaonnieiit in the Marshalsea. 
Tlie reason why the book should have brought such .summary 
injiustice upon its author is difficult to understand, for, unlike later 
satirists, he made no personal attacks, but tilted iu a genial and 
not a very original manner against the general vices of Innuan 
nature. However, in the IMarshalsea he was contined for some 
months and, during his confinement, wrote pastoniLs, wliich were 
published in 161,5 under the title The Shepherd’s Mmithiff. hi 
the fourth eclogue, in praising the poetry of ‘ my Willie,’ by whom 
he meant his friend William Browne, he extolled the pow'er of 
poetry in general and wrote his most beautiful, If not bis best 
known, lines, 'riicy arc written in the measure to whicli 

the wits of Queen Anne’s dajs eonteinptuoiisly gtiyc tlie nainn of Nmnhy- 

Pamhy, in ridksnleof Ainiwose but Willier, whostMlarlinp ineasiUD 

it seems to have I>eeii, may shew, that in skilful htimls it is e«u)ablo of ex- 
pressiiigjihe subtilest movements of pjisHioiil. 

Of the same pastoral description were the poems that he next 
published: Fidelia, jwivately printed in 1617, and Faire Virtue, 
the Misfresse of PhirArefe, the revi.si(ai, proltsibly, of earlier 
work, in 1622. I'he pastoral in Wither’s hands was not a town 
convention: however conventional the shepherds may 5 k', tlie 
freshness of the fields breatfic.s in his i^oems, and an intimate 
knowledge of country lore is manifested on every page. The 
hoimds of Philarcte the Iltmter are named after human virtues 
and human vices, but they have the character and bearing of real 
dogs; and they show', pleasantly enough, that George Wither, 
whatevei' may be the value of his judgment of men and their ways, 
knew' and loved the ways of his pack with discriminating insight. 
But, ladween 1617 and 1622, he also wrote two works of a 
singularly <li verse nature; Ui/mim and Songs of the Ckureh — of 
which king dames ajj^iroved, but of which his clergy disapproved — 
and Wither’s Motto. The motto was Nec Jmbeo, me eare,o, me 
euro; it is partly a satire, ami chiefly an extolling of the possibilities 
of hisy)wn personality: 

My intent w(wb» draw the pictareof mine awn heswt,, . . Bat my priueipal 
intention was, by recowling tlwwe’ thoughts, to eonffim my own resolution 
anct to prevent such alterations, « time aM infirmities may work upon mo. 

> Ob&rles laonb. 
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Tlmmyh the Vfrvt’?^ mv tfCJiisU aU'! !*« i-« ih** iut«'nHn!>, 

thry j,njvt* offi'm-r Ui iImw itj aiith<«nly, anti, aitniii, itla-r was 
U|» in (ii»' MarH!iaK!a. 

And Ik'U' hifi fim inHiii* jx'ritui rtnl^, lit* wr.*tf cuuntlm 
iu and tvhit’li ha^t.' U-t’it ^.•tllUn;te«l 

niiti itriHtt'd !>y the >|>intwr r^wu-fy, !«i{ noiliint; «>f literary noU' 
cxevpJ Th* iyi'h»hir» Pxtrtjtttunj i*'. HVy.V, iti wlii.-h, with his 
enHttnnary fnistkm’»w. lu” dtdcinlr* hini.-'t'U a^aiii't finite -.(atiniK'rs 
whn ‘ nm*lmH{j!utly vilify and wuidah/c al'^n*'’ his hunns ansi 
wrtiffrt, and fWsWVH frmn jM'Sxtnnl tltdVnrr anti Its- n-tial aitnitlive 
Helf-rwelaiitm tn an inUTisj'tinii ili‘s.>i4TtatiMn ins the stdijirt tif 
'tlivirn*' iMifins in mninral. 

When tin* ri\il wssr hrokr t»)H. '^VitluT ji<hn't! the }«rli)imen> 
tarisiHK. fn IfiUil Iw’ wan a C£i|»{aisi nf ht«rsv in tin* rxiH'dilinn 
ajrtdnrtt {!»’ Snds. Hmm nds'd tn tlin rank t*f iinijitr ami in 
Itit:!, ntmuiwmk'd tin' ^tirriMai nf Ftinjli-aiti **«.'( In its Stirwy. Ths! 
rnysilintw t»Mik Itim pmtsjwr sifi«‘r wards, and he nnl) tNi'iiifwi 
liwigin^f hy a nf ihv sndiant THnshani, wlm tlndfireil thnt, iw 
Inns iw Wither lived, he, IHiihtnn, r**uhl n*»t U' ma'tnmtesl liic 
wnrul {MH't in Knslanti WithiT survived Elit* Jest ns lua'ome nsisjar- 
senern! stf jiU f 'rtiinviell'H lH*rsv anti fiMii in tlir ettnnty nf Snrrvy, 

At the rwiiirnf itm. In* Ins! tin* ennsideralth* fttrinne widt h !n* had 
wade frttin rttvaiwl HiH|tu*t*tratintw anti in jikjn, wjis iinjtrisnMi*ti in 
N«wi04tt» fnr thrw ywirn. Fnnr venrs sd'ter hi« rt'lrsvM*. !»» ilkd 
(2 May ltJi57), !vnd wna tinrietl in iht* r»!t»uy rlninh in the 
Stmnd. 

Sn»*h wen* the t?vent»t *»f Itiw jn'ritMl The jswiry «»f that 

|wiiK| WU.S u»t jwisiniid, snid is tn«l m* vveli kntnvn iw his jwinnil 
vem*. It in, htnvtner, intensely elmnuleristie, ninl ihwrven to 
wtrvive jn»t nnly ft»r it« contiiimd tjujiintnww fail f"r itn tiesawininti 
bcsttuly : Httiduktii trr tSVe*»«d Hfnwmhrfmt'fr is the : 

unpromising title, whI stem piiritiin feith is the nnjfrtmsiHing ; 

subject But the pnems, mnpvwetl In u threedWId viilntiw, aits i 

iMtiivet witlt hia persntmlity atid vignnnw rhunn. /#|/wrw t'-tr* ' : 

Upmm T^mfmmrp, /I^ihus /VmuMi// »rv the names i 

of the three pirta; they are written *tlmt all Beraniw, jiantrtlhig 
to the|r I'legrees atu! tuialiUca, may at all times . . , Imj reuteiiiliitMl 
,':y -■ W pratao tiOil; wm! t« be miiMifnt nf theif sltitkis.’. There w no ' | 

; tvcctoioii, too litsstmly to be improved:; and mdi byinii la profccwl ' ,j 

, . by a short note of expiaimtioti ,ai.'to *lie nwrt oirctnuistana'a tntcier ' 

' ponnw m 1 timkinff M^itm 
. of bwiity). show' Wither at bw best . 
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They have a clear .smeerity; and they express a joy in tiu' possi- 
bilities of life which is remarkable and very different frotn wliat 
is usually understood by the puriten spirit They are written in 
various metres, with the spoil taneous ease which was part of Withers 
very being, !in<l in which he resembles his friend William Browne. 

William Browne also shared Wither’s joy in life, though the 
circumstances of his career formed a strong antithesis to tluwe of his 
friend’s atoi’inv life. For Browne seems to have lived jw pesKHdhlly 
and gracefully sis ho wrote. He was born at Tsivistoek not hiter 
than 1591 of a good Devon family. About IbOH. he went from 
the gitimmar school of Tavistock to Exeter college, O.Tford, and, 
leaving the university without taking a degree, he esune to 
Clifford’s inn and tlien settled at the Inner Temple (November 
Kill). Little Is known of his life, which was without great inci- 
dent. Browne was twice married. Of his first wife, no record 
remains. In l(i2{i, he married Tymothy Bvorstield, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Everstietd, after a courtship of some thirteen years. He 
owed his jiosition chiefly to the patronage of the IlerlKuts and to 
the fact that he coached Robert Donuer, the future earl of 
Carnarvon. He died alxuit the year 1645. 

Browne’s fir.st printed poem, !ike4hit.t of Wither and of Drum- 
mond, was concerned witli the death of pripcc Henry, it appeared 
in Kil :i, with an el(>gy by Christopher Brooke. In the same year was 
published the first book of Fmtomh, his longest and 

most famous work. It tells the story of the loves of Marina and 
Redmond and Coland. The story is elusive and «nimi>ortant, 
and serves chiefly as a means of singing the praises of England 
and of his own Devon. The charm of the poem lies in its sim- 
plicity of thought and ilictioii. No rural incident is too trivial to 
Ikj recorded, and, though this triviality, esjiecially in metaphor, 
is HonietimcH a litfJe far-fctclied, the metaphors are often most 
effective, and give an atmosphere of delicacy whicli is real and 
rofroshing. For simple beauty, there are few passages to eipial 
tliat which descrilxjiB how Marina, tmpped in a cave, was fed on 
strawberries and cherries by a robin redbreast; and it is im- 
iwasible to forget the two little brothers who were scared by the 
angry bull, or the little lad who, , ; 

ipotien new . ' : ' ■ ■ 

to play Ws parf^mongat'a'Skil'ly.ereW ■ - ■ ' ' ' ■ \ 

of choioo inasieiiins, * 

was obliged to emphasise his presence by & loud and sudden noise. 


Hi« poems sliow a capacity for warm affection ; and be had many 
friends anion, the many poets of his day. With Drayton, Wither, 
Christopher Ih'ooke. J)a\ies, Ben Jonson, he iras on terms of 
intimacy ; and the fact that they were his friends did not prevent 
him from celehratin<j: in verse their achievements, for whieh he hud 
great and discerning admiration. But Spenser was his iiiaster. as 
he is proud to avow, and, in a less degree, Sidney. That is to say. 
in the great view of life which is expressed in Spenser's poetry, the 
homeliest affairs of everyday existenee'have their place ;is surely 
as the heights of life’s imagined possibilities; and Browne nas 
stren,gthened in hi.s love of these everyday atfiir.s h} Spenser's 
tre:itment of them. If the nature of inthiema* he pressed too 
closely, a false conception is quickly produced. For the inflmmce 
lie.s hi the time in which the men lived: the time inspired eneh 
man according^ to his capacity, though the smaller men were 
strengthened by the utterance of the bigger man. 

Browne ends the first song of the second book of HritHiiuut H 
PftHfimtfft with a eulogy of Spenser. lie never missed an occasion 
forgiving voice to his love and admiration of Spenser. !»nt this is 
the most notable passage, and it seems to imply that a plan for 
erectin.g a monument in honour of Speirser ivas thwarted by 
* suborn’d, curs'd .Vvarice.' This slight wrought upon Browne to 
compost* limss almost uui’eco,guisab!y tierce in demmeiation of ‘that 
gulf-devouring oHspring of a devil’ — 'my busied {h'u Shall jerk 
to death fhi.s infamy of men.’ But he returns at the liegiimiiig 
of the second song to his gentle vein, and pas.ses in rioiew ilie 
Kiiglirii pocf.s. In his pmises of them, he shows his disecnimeul. 
lie M'rite.s of ‘alllovetr Drayton, ‘a geimine note of all the 
iiymphish truin.s Ik.*, gun to tune’; of Ben .liaison, "One so 
judicious, so well knowing and A man whose least worth is to 
uuderstuud': of ' welldaiiguag’d ' Daniel; and of Brooki*. 'whose 
{Kiiish'd lines Are httest Ui uecuiuplish high designs,' 

For Browtus was a Boholar and could diHeriminate. He wa.s 
iuteresteil iti old AISS and printed a poem <if Decieve with his 
A'Af’/iAccf /’ H Pipe f IfH I): .‘as this shall please," jie wrob*, ' 1 mii> Iw.* 
drawn to piibli.sh the resf.o.fhi.s worLs.’ However, it did m»l itleustv 
and otli^'rs of Dccleve’s works remiuiied in Browne's iMtssewiion. 
This trait prohahly aceonnte for the small «»re he look alsay^ tile 
puhlishiug of his own works. 'Oic first Imok of Pritunitmii 
PmUimh was publishiid, tw l»»a beeif said, in BiBl. the second in 
the two were reitsueS together in UiaA; but the fhiial 
iKiok renuaiued during his Ilfetawte in ‘miswiutarript, and vm jjot 
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published till 1B52. The same is true of the Inner Temple Masipie 
which was performed on 13 January 1614/15, and which was not 
printed till 1772, from a manuscript in the library of Emmanuel 
college, Cambridge. 

Fulke tirevilSe, lord Brooke, belonged to an elder generation 
than that of the other poets in this chapter, and was an exact 
contempoi’ary of Sir Philip Sidney, whose life ho wrote. Unlike 
Browne or Dnnnmond, he was not primarily a poet; he belonged 
rather to the older school of men, who, like Oastigiionc’.s courtier, 
cuitivatefl the germ of poetry as a faculty which should belong to 
every properly coiwtituted man. Wither was a poet masqueniding 
as a man of arms. His soldierly achievement.^ cannot be taken 
with |>erfect .seriousness. Fulke Greville, primarily, wa.s a states- 
man and until of affains. In 1.598, he became treasurer of the 
navy and, in Kill, chancellor of the e.xchequer. 'Born at Beau- 
champ court, Warwickshire, in 1554, Fulke Greville entci’ed 
.Shrewsbury .school on the very same day as Philip Sidney, 17 
October 1564, and, from Shrewsbury, he went to Jesu.s college, 
tljunbrjdge, four yeur.s later. Witli Sidney, he came to the court 
in 1577, and travelled to Heidelberg with him in the same year. 
Like Sidney, he was rapidly taken .into the <iueen’s favour, and 
him. too, the ijneeii forlKide to go ftir from her presence. The 
secretaryship to the priucipiUty of Wales was given him before the 
age of thirty. 

Fulke Greville was a great patron of letteiu Camileii was 
apiwinted Claremdeux through his influence. Ho freed John 
S|>eed’s ‘hand from the daily emploj’iuent of a manual trade.' 
He endoived a history chair at Uambridge into which he put the 
renowneil rtorislnus of Holland ; Samuel Daniel, Hem')’ Lok, .lohn 
Davies. William D’.Vvcnant were glad to acknowledge their in- 
debtedness tt» him. 

!v\t;ept ffU’un elegy on Sidney, which appeared in the miscellany 
The Phttrnir Ned tir»!>3), two poems in the tirst edition of 
EnglttMfH a!ni the tragedy of Mnduplui (1699), 

the work of lord Brooke remaine<i unpublished during his life- 
time. In 16.33, five years after his deatli, apixstirod a^ volume 
contiuning, as the tillo-|mge recounts, €ertai'm knrmd mid 
eleijdut ‘iro-rkea ttniteu ifi hm Ymith mtd /emilmr awreke with 
Sir Philip tHMmg. Tiiey laeUide A ■Tteedm (if Ihmam Lrnru- 
ing^ Ah lin/nkifimi upm Fmh mtd' Mmumr, A TmUk of 
B'am's, his tragedies Mmiapfm and Aktfiam and a set of poems 


which, according to the fashion of the time, are named sunnefs. 
called CfulimK In 16.52, appeared hi.s life of Sir Philip Sidney, 
and, in 1670, the Rcmaim 0 / Sif Fnlkc Greri&\ Loni Hroolr, 
being pnenm of Monnrehg and lieligion, tueer Infhtr printed. 

The reason which prevented the puldication of his poems is, 
probably, the same as that which restrained him* from publishing 
his life of Sidney and from writing his history of (jneen KlizalH'fh. 
With the exception of sonic of the poems in Cttriint, they deal 
with subje<-te of statecraft which might have been easily niis- 
intcrpreteil by enemies. As Elizabeth gi*cw ohl. tlic tpicstion of 
her successor and of the lawt form of government in genend 
f(»r the country troubltH! all the finest uiimls in England. Her 
death was not only a jKM’soiml grief to such men a.s ((reville and 
Halegh; it. foreshadowed to them the eventual death of monarchy. 
‘Their author,’ write.s (.liarles Lamb of his two tragetlies, ‘has 
strangely contrivcil to make i>as.sion, character and interest, of 
the highest order suWrvient to the e.xpression of state dogmua’ 
Fidke (Irevillc was forty-nine years old when the (jneeii died. To 
his feeling for her he gives la'antiful expre.ssion in his digression 
in the life of Sidney in wiiich he recount.s the features of lay reign 
and ixiliev, and this feeling merged into his coneepiion of the place 
which, to his thinking, she fdled admirably, tbal is to sjiy, into his 
conc(;ption of monarciiy. Tiiis is why, through the cold, intellec- 
tual force of his treatment and reasoning, there .sliines the living 
glow of jR'i’soiinl passion. Xor is if necessary to search for tlie 
original of (’(teiiea; internal evidence strongly points to the fact 
that these poems afford one more proof of the power of KlizalHih, 
Most of the ‘.sonnets' in tVo/fm, and the whole of the poems 
Of /foimnie fjearning, Of Ftnnr ond iln»onr. i(f ff'arren and 
on Momttrhg and iMigion are written in a six-lined stanza, 
riming alntiMT. The versification of the tragedies is of {a>cuiiar 
interest, for, althowgh the cdiorusi's, for the most pirt, are written 
in riming couplets, in the «ijeechea grout care has laam biken to 
obbiin the elTect of the couplet without its monotony, t 'onsyeu- 
tive cmiplets mrely twciir: most Kpeechos of any length c*inehifie 
with a couplet ; there arc many instances of nnriming lines, and 
many riiaes run in (|usitnilns abtuk 

BriKike’s death was sudden and tnigic. He wsw murdercil in 
l«2tt by his servant Haywaiod, who thought he had lw(?n owilU‘d 
from hia imwier'a will. Ho wrote tha epitaph which wtis cut on 
hia tomlttitoua It amply epitomises hi« life: ‘Fulke Hrevtl— 
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Servant to Queene Elizabeth— Councellor to Bang James— and 
Frend to Sir Philip Sydney. Trophaeum PeccatL’ 

Sir John Davies (not to be confused with John Davies of 
Hereford) was a man of the same pattern, though without lord 
Brooke’s memory of ‘the spacious days’ and without his deep 
austerity. He, too, was a man of af&irs, and rose to a high 
position in the state. His life, how^ever, had not the same great 
beginning, and his was no' smooth passage to fame. Born in 1569, 
at Tisbury in Wiltshire, he went to Winchester and Oxford (partly, 
it appears, resident at New college, partly at Queen’s college), 
and, like the majority of young men of the time, canm, in 1587, to 
study law in London. But he quarrelled with the friend to whom 
he had dedicated his Orchestra, Richard Martin, and, entering the 
hall, armed with a dagger, he broke his cudgel ovqr Martin’s head, 
who w'as eating his dinner at the barristers’ table. In consequence 
of this outrage on the benchers, he was disbarred. For an orphan, 
with liis way to make, the calamity was heavy. He returned to 
Oxford in 1598, three years after he had been called, and wrote 
his gre^it poem Mosce Teipsmn. Lord Mountjoy, afterwards earl 
of Devonshire, approved of it so highly that he advised Davies to 
publish it, with a dedicatory poenr to the queen. This, Davies 
was not slow to do. The poem appeared the year after his ex- 
pulsion from the bar, and added largely to his growing reputation 
as a i)oet The Hpmtts to Astroea appeared in the same 
year, and Davies’s services were in request to write words for 
'entertainments' oflered to her majesty. A Pkdogm betmm a 
GenUeman Usher and a Poet, A eont^vtian, betwixt a Wife, a 
Wkltlmv mid a Maide and A LoUery, are the names of those that 
are extent. A Lottery gained the queen’s acknowledgment, 
and, through the influence of lord Ellesmere, Davies, after a formal 
apology to the benchere and to Richard Martin, was reinsteted at 
the bar in 1691. His career now began. He was among tliose 
who w’cnt with loni ilmisdon to escort king James to the English 
tlirone, and James fas sufficiently impressed with him to appoint 
him solicitor-general for Ireland, under lord Mounljoy, then lord 
deputy. In Dcccml>er lOOB, on his arrival in Dublin, the was 
knighted, and, some years later, he married the daughter of lord 
Audley. One of his children was the finnous countess of Hunting- 
don. His work in Ireland, 'wherp he remained until 1619, was 
diptingnislied, and how deeply he was intemted In Irish affkirs may 
l»e giktheretl from his JOkemrm of fhe trm remans why Jrdand 
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h(i$ never been hitirehj subdmtl till the beoi>i»in(f of Hia hlajesti/s 
re/t/H. In 1(5 1!), he resumed his seat in tlie House of Commons 
as member for Xewcastle under Lj'ine, to which he Iiad been 
elected in ihl jl, and, just before he could assume the ofhre of ciiief 
justice, to which he had liecu appointed in HLhj, he died suddenly 
of an apoplexy. 

Orehestra ora Porme an Dannciitg was written before dime 
IdSM, ulthoni^h it was not published until IdtHi. The poem is in 
thy tbrm of a dialoffiio Imtivcen Penelope and one of her suitors, 
and consists of i.‘5l stanzas of seven lines, each riminuf nhahher. 
In the dedicatory .sonnet to ‘his very friend ,M,V. Richard Martin,' 
which, in spite of the reconciliation, was omitted from the edition 
of H52:}, Davies describe.s the poem as ‘this suddaine, rash half- 
capreol of my wit,’ and remind.s Martin how it wa.H written in 
fifteen days. I'he fact is worthy of attention Iwcanse it shows the 
writer's ability anti imwtery over his material The |K>em iwars 
no sign of haste in the making. Gallant and gay, it fl«»ws with 
transparent dearness to its eondnsion. ami the vei-se has the hajipy 
ease wludi marks all the work of Davies, and makes itcompandilo 
with the music of .Mozart. 

His ne.xt work N<m:e Teipmtn |K>sses.ses the same fluidity of 
thought and diction, which is4ho more remarkalile as the }K»ejia k 
deeply philosopldeal. Tjie sub-title e.xplains the subject: ‘Thiu 
oniele expounded in tivo degie.s. L Of Ilunmne kiiowkalge. 
2. Of the Soule of Man and the immortalitie thereof.’ llie first 
edition was puhlished in the .second, ‘newly corrected and 

amemleil’ in lt>02, the thin! in IdOH, and, of coui’se, the |MK*m was 
included in the collected edition whitdi Davies himself made of his 
|H»oms in 

‘ Wonhist thou Ix^ crowned the Monardi of a little world I 
command thyself,’ wrote Francis Quarles, who was certainly well- 
acqnwnted with iVo«c Teipsum, in the second century of his 
MwJtiridimt, and that sewtenc© gives the gist of the first fiart of 
the jHMjin cm Mmmtm tCiumhdife, Davies tlien {jkwsch on to 
examine tlm nature of the soul, ite attrilndesi and its connec’tlon 
with the iKidy; and, having defined with exaetneiw what ho meaiw 
by the soul, proceeds to prove its immortolity by meniw of iirgit- 
ments for mid against his projjositioii. Proof in such n matter i» not 
IKwiblo ; but a i>eiW0iMd answer to dm great cinesiion, «<» sii Arely 
thought and «o lucidly expiwsed aa k this wiMwer of Diwies, will 
alivaye have ite value. Her f^lpmm a treatise whkdi 

ingenuity hw &ahioutad 'into 'verae. and. which more pro|ierly would 
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be expressed in plain prose. Davies does not, as it were, embroider 
bis theme with verse, but uses verse, and its beauties of line and 
metaphor, to make his meaning more clear, and, thereby, gallantly 
justifies the employment of his medium. This mastery of his is 
enviously complete ; but, perhaps, it is most conspicuous in the 
Hi/imis to Agtroea which were first published in 1599. As the 
titlc-i)agc announces, they are written ‘in Acrosticke veree.’ They 
are twenty-six in number : each jmem is of three stanzas (two of 
five lines, one of six lines), and each line begins with a different 
letter of the name Elizabetha Regina. Yet, in spite of this 
fantastic formality, not a line is forced, and one or two of the 
poems, notably hymn v, To th« Lark 

Earley, cheerful!, niounting' Larke, 

Light’s gentle usher, Morning’s dark, 

are extpiisite songs. ■ ^ 

Sir Henry Wotton oAves his literary fame to one poem of 
memorable beauty, to his friendship with Sir Echvard Dyer and 
Jolm Donne, and to the ttA'ofold fact that an elegy on his death was 
composed by Abraham Cowley and that his life tvas written by his 
illustrious fellow-angler, Izasik Walton. The author of ‘ You meaner 
Iwauties of the night ’ deserves immortality, though many authors 
of songs as teautiful rcraaiti uuknoAvn. He Avas bom at Boughton 
hall, in the pariah of Boughton Malherbe, Kent, in 1568, and avjis 
educated at Winchester and KeAV college, Avhich he entered on 
5 June 1684. His father’s death left him in a position to travel, 
of which he availed himself to the full. He visited Linz, Vienna, 
Naples, Venice, Florence, and stayed with the scholar Casaubon 
at Geneva. Few provosts have had a career so chequered and 
adventurous tm Sir Henry Wotton. For he sent news to the 
earl of Essex from abroad, and, beijjg at home in the capacity of 
secrehiry to Essex at the time of his patron’s disaster, was obliged 
to flee the country. He returned to Florence, and duke Ferdinand, 
hearing of a plot to assswsinate king James of Scotland, sent 
him to warn the king, Wotton, taking up *t!ie name and language,’ 
as Walton recounts, *of an ftalian,’ travelled to Scotland ftom 
Florence by way of Norway, and arrived, as Octavio Baldi, at 
Stirling, Avhere king James was. Three months he stayed at the 
court, 'disguised its Baldi, and the kli^ alone- knew the secret of his 
identity. Then he returned to It^. When king James ascended 
the throne of England, Wotfcm-.wae.jieoeived into favour. He was 
three times sent as amlitwadoT^ to Venice and, eventually, wae 
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made provost of Eton — a post which he retained until his death 
in lO.-h). 

Snttka'ent of his poems have swrrived to nnike some wish that 
the numher were less scanty. Ilis play JVwcm/o and, douhtless, 
many poems are lost. His wTitiiigs were colk>et(,;(i and pnhlished 
in H5.'>t under the title Rdiqtilm Woffoitkinar. His eliaracH‘r is 
typical <tf the days in which he lived, 'Fhe power to write vewe 
was considered an indispensable attribnte of a courtier. Sir 
Edward Dyer, the car! of Essex ami his j^reat rival. Sir Walter 
Kalegh, utlbrd eminent e.xaiaples. and there arc nua»y more whose 
names are known by a sour or two more peneniliy than by 
other weightier fhtmgh less imiwmtnnt achievemeuts. A grathml 
and imlefuiablc change, however, was evolving ; ami jwetry, 
leaving the court and tl«e circle of those in anthority, took, a« it 
were, its own plswe in the country, and that place seems at first to 
have hccJi the church, 'flje two brothers Hiles and Phineaa Fletcher 
hemi the line of |x>cte who were divines of tlic English church. 

Giles Fletcher, the younger brother, was l»ni in Ixmdon alxtat 
Ifdh?, and went from Westminster school to IVinitj college, 
Cambridge, in the spring of the year 16«3. In KJltt, ho became 
rewler in Greek, and, having taken holy orders, was appointed vicar 
of Alderton in Suffolk, where he died in 1023. Although he was 
gome six years younger than hia brother, his iwem €hrki$ FiVtew, 
and Triumph Heaven, ami Earth, arer ami after dt:ath was 
published many years before hi.s brother’s poem The Purpie Isiami, 
namely, in itUO, by C. la'gge at Cambridge. Chriets Viefarie ami 
Triamph is his prinei}«d work, but he also wrote a Canta itjxfn the 
Heath of Eliza, an Elepy tqnm Ftinn; Henrfit Heath and a short 
poem in riming couplets, to whidi boas has given the name A IM- 
miptwn ^ Bmdpiim. Chrim Ftd!oir<>, written in 205 cigliWiiml 
atanasas (rindng abMme) ia divided into four parts. In the first 
part, he deeeribes Christ's victory in Heaven through the iutor- 
cesaion of Mercy against the indictment of man by Justice ; in 
the Bcctmd, His victory on earth where He overcomes Halan, who, 
in the guise of a reverend palmer, tempts Him to HesjK'fnttion, to 
Freanmptiou and to Vainglory ; in the third, lie ilrscrilxfs Chrfet's 
triumph over death, * in geiierall by his joy to undergo it . . . |^y his 
passion itself,’ am! the particular effects of the triumph throughout 
Hie universe ; and, in the last, jiart, 'Christ's triumph after death 
ia narmted, m manifestetl in the resurrection and the effocto of the 
resurrection on all living thinga ' ■ There Is no doubt that, as it 
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whole, the poem is hampered by the very quality which gave it 
birth — the author’s devoutness. He is unable to weave his own 
fancy and the accepted traditions into a composite pattern ; and 
the effort to make his verse worthy of its subject often produces 
the effect of constraint or of exaggeration. Tliei-e are, however, 
many passages of individual beauty, such as the description of 
Mercy, and some of great dramatic power, notably the passage in 
which the effect of Christ’s triumph upon Judas is told. The 
vigour of his phrase anddhe loftiness of his aim combine to make 
him a worthy link in the chain which connects his great master and 
his great successor — Spenser and Milton. 

His elder brother, Phineas Fletcher, was born in 1582, and 
went from Eton to King’s college, Cambridge, in the Commons 
book of which college his name first appeal's in 1600. A contribu- 
tion of his appeared in Sorroires Joy, a poetical miscellany, 
compiled at the university in 1603, in which his j'ounger brother’s 
Canto nyon. Eliza gained a place and which mourned Elimbeth’s 
death at the same time as it welcomed the arrival of king James. 
Tlio resemblance in the lives of the brothers is as marked as the 
resemjdancc in their work. The chief legacy which their father 
left them was a good education. Both lived at Cambridge for 
some years until Ciles Metcher Jbecame vicar of Alderton in 
Suflbik, ami !*hineas B’letcher, after being for five yeara chaplain 
to Sir Henry Willougliby, became rector of Hilgay in Norfolk, in 
1621, two years before his brother's death in 1623. Phineas 
Fletcher wrote far more than Giles, and was possessed of a light 
manner as well as of the more deeply serious manner which 
characterises the e.xtant work of his brother. Srittam’s Ida, 
first published in 1628, Siedides and Pkeatorie Eelogim are 
the most notable examples of this lighter manner. Brittain’s 
Ida is a in’ctty, amatory poem in six cantos on the subject of 
Hhakespeare’s Tcwms- awl Adonis. Tlie stanssas arc of eight lines 
and rime alwhlnur. The long success of the publisher’s ruse 
which attributed tiie poem to Spenser and which remained un- 
di8<H>vero<i until Clrosiirt proved the autltoralup* shows how nicely 
Fletcher hit the maimer of Spenser. Skelidm, a piscatory, 
is a ftsher-play of spirited wit and fancy, which v^as acted 
at King's college, Cara!>ridge on 13 March 1614/15, and printed, 
also without the author’s consent, in 1631. No grave divine, 

such as Fletcher had then become, would have been pleiaed 

% 
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to ow!i offsprina: .so flippant and indecorons as these works of }iis 
youth. His iiiuuense {w»em Thf Purple Met mi, a.s well-kn(>%vn as 
it is little read, he did not. however, thus view askance. Its 
scope i.s coIosshI, for the pnr|)le iaiand is the little i.sle of man, a 
coinitry which. Ik; it observed, t)jt%'ie.s. Wither and Driiimnotid had 
each ill his own way explored. For t!ie secret realm of u man’s 
own nature had, for these |iocts, a.s great an attnictiun as tniknowii 
lands iiad for the previous generation of pioneers in exploration. 
Thongh the inUnifion is interesting, the Hetting—the daily convert 
witions of shepherds — i.H !al>oHred, and the allegtiry tnmhh'soine 
to follow. He doe.s not aid his miinite description of the. isaiy 
and its fnnetions by hi.s continual ge«igniphica! analogies : indetMi, 
many i»assages would !« completely i«e{ininglcs.H without his own 
explanatory notes. Hut his enthusiasm for the delicate Jiiechanisw 
of the Ixaly is none the less remarkable that his e.tpres«ion of it is 
often amusing. ‘After a deftiiletl dc8(*ripti«n of inati’s anatomy, he 
tunia his attention to t|uaHties of man's mind, ami |M»sses in 
review jdl the virtues ami vices. Here, in Bmall aliegnritstl 
pictures, he is more Kuceessfn! ; many of them are Imppy in idea 
and Itcantiful in execution, esixieially his pictures of ipionipee, of 
Andreo.s or fortitude, of Andn>philu8 or getit!ene.s)!». 

iJis tw<j lasst jmems are Th« ApoilpotiMs and Eiim, uh Ekgie^ 
The lAtemte or Apvllipmkfe was published in 16*i7 with a poem 
Jjticmhie <»n the same subject, in l^tin hexameters, asMl is 
written in live cantos of forty staimsm each. 'J’he statizii is of 
nine lim.*.s. riming ttiMtintiMve, and utlbnis another variant of the 
iS|M.‘nserian statiwi from the seven-lined stenza. riming in 

the Eiftip and uhtthw in The Putpir Mfiuii. In this {stem, 
he uses the fall of Lucifer as a device to explain the strength of 
the ehurclj of Home, whtwv machinations are insnle to euiminate 
itj the t*unpow<ier plot, lie writes with the bitterness that tnight 
l>e expected fixuu an Englisli clei^yman of the time ; but this 
bitterawB narrows the stxifie of tlie imeiii to ati e,xpression of 
party-hatred-Ht function ill-suited to |ioetry. Many Hne.s. lam*- 
o^'or, esiwcially at the outset, where he deals w|th evil in genend. 
are vigorous, and, at times, ««» forcible and sfMicimis us to justify 
the epit|jet .Miltonic. El/m is an elegy, publishe*! in the HkW 
quarto, njsm the death of Sir Anteny Irby, c(>wis»se<l, m its 
, wparate titlt'-|«ge announce^, at the reitmeat, and for a momm *ei»t, 

' of his surviving My, The poem is in twt> pirts of fifty 
eaoh, and tntdntaina a high level of euataincKi feeling. It shows 
Mu«w Fletcher at h» simplest and at his beat. He creates with 
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striking power the illusion of reality in a dialogue between the 
dying husband and his wife, which is singularly original and 
reaches its climax of pathetic beauty in the last eighteen stanzas 
of the fii'st part, in which he begs her gladly to continue with the 
burden of life for the sake of their children — ‘ this little nation to 
thy care commefid them.’ 

Both the Fletchers were steeped in Spenser’s poetry, and 
carried on the Spenserian tmdition. In their work is to be found 
Spenser’s dilfuseness, his use of allegory, many variants of his 
stanza and the echo, often a beautiful echo, of his music. More- 
over, Milton knew the work of the Fletchers as intimately as he, 
or the Fletchers, knew the work of Spenser. And so one of the 
prettiest and most intricate problems that is to be found in litera- 
ture arises on the question of what is known as influence. The 
best example of the affinity between the work of Milton and the 
work of Phineas Fletcher is to be found in a com\)arison between 
the way in which Milton treats that stock episode of the miracle 
play, the Ml of Lucifer, and the w'ay in which Fletcher treate ii 
In jP/ic the fall of Lucifer is a prelude to an onslaught 

upon the Jesuits : the great opening is narrowed to the confines 
of religious hatred But the sympathy which Milton could not 
but feel for the relwl transformed t|ie figure of Safem from a fine 
conception to one of immortal grandeur. Milton humanised 
the devil, Fletcher diabolised the priest Their meeting-|»int is 
found in Fletcher’s lines 

To be In heiiven the seeond he 

So MOW the ilrwt ia^eli and Ibines he raignes, 

Crown’d once with joywud lights crown’d now with fire and paines. 

and in the Miltonic 

Better to reign in hell then serre in Heav’n. 


CHAPTER X 


MrCHAEL DRAITOX 

Thk i>oet of whtira tbis chapter was mutrh adiairetl 

l>j hirt coijtcnijmrurics. The title jEiftliieii-monthed,’ Awt itiveii 
him by FitzjrellVy, chniit hiai, and Meres pniises him for ‘the 
purity and precipusness of his style and phrase.' After more than 
a century of nejjlect, he was reprinted and read in the middle of 
the eighteenth centnry ; but. though he agjun a«piire<! some vogue 
in the Eli»ilM.'than revival of the early part of the nimdtfenth 
cciitury, it is only in recent years tlmt his jxx'try has lx.>gnn to 
receive the recognition it de.serve.sh r 

Michael Drayton, a.s we learn from the portrait by William 
Hole which forms the frontispiece to the /*ocmw of 1619®, was 
Ixnia at Hartshill, in the county of Warwick, in He died, 

prolwilily in Ismdon, near the en<i of Hhil. !h>m within u year 
Itefore Sl»akesjH‘<ire, and dyiiig when Milton was already twenty- 
three, he worked hard at poetry ^inriiig nearly sivty yeara of his 
long life, and was successful in keeping in touch with the poetical 
progi’csK of a <!rowded and swiftly-moving jH'rind. His eaiii<‘st 
puhlislied work tastes of Tnthta MimUniot '. Indore he dies, he 
HUjijiX'Hts Carew and Huckling, and even antieipnfert I tryden. This 
quality of fonidng, tw it were, a map or mirror *>f his age gives him 
ftufMwial interest to the student of jarntry, which is quite distinct 
from his peculiar merits as a imet. 

Drayton hiinaclf hfis left us, Iwsides other scraps of autohio 
grapliy ac«.tfcort*<! among his works, an aeeosmi of tin* genesiH of 
the great pjwsion of his life. Hia foinily ap{Kuiw to have Ixen of 
the same grade im Shakespeare's, that of well-to-do tnMles|>ej»p}«'^ ; 

* Tho ttilvdncm in Prajttm's jurt wpabktbn i* iimuglit into jiraiuitxnwj by Rltofi. 0.: 
Mithnfl Pmitim : d OHtieai Htttdf/ PSM and IW). Ko ni<'>4«>r» nUwlMtU of P»yl(« 
ewj lji» obliipi.tkm*i to tbl« isoholiwly wiiit «Umtilmt»is work. , 

, ,* Bupwdawd, Kto» flW5), p. IW. aS »nt»»w}u«nl rufewaww nr« U ibis udiMoti.. 
wd»jpedifMeiMeEik»«, pp. 2»-4. 
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and, in early boyhood; Michael Drayton, one of a large family, 
was taken to be page, or something of the kind — at any rate, to 
occupy a position of confidence and intimacy — ^in the famiy of. 
Sir Henry Gooclere of Powlsworth (now Polesworth), on the river 
Ancor, not far ^ from Tainwortli. His gi^atitude to .Sir . He.!iry 
Goodere, ^ the first cherMier of his muse/ he expressed more than 
once : in tlie dedications of the SeroimU Bpistles (1597) of queen 
Isabel to king Richard II, of lady Jane Grey to lord Guilford 
Dudley and of <iueeu Margaret to the dnkc of Suffolk. And, 
in his sixty-fourth, year, Drayton looked back and gave his friend 
Henry Reynolds, in a letter in verse, an account of his education 
at Polesworth, and the birth in him of the desire to be a poet 

For from my enwlle, (yoo must know that) I, 

Was Htill ineliifd to noble Foesie, 

Ami when that once Putriles I bail read, ^ 

And newly bad nu*" Ga/o eonstnied. 

In iiiy smaii selfe I grreatly inarveircl then, 

A mo list all olber, what stran^^e kinde of men 
These Poets were; And pleased with the name, 

To my milde Tutor merrily I eaine, 

(.For I was then a proper gcuMlIy pai^e, 

* Miwh like a Piirmy, seiiwe ten yeares of age) 

C'ifiHping iny slender armes about his thigh. 

O niy deare master ! eaniK>t**you (ciiioth I) 

Make me a Foid, doe it if you can. 

And you shall we, lie Qiiiekly l>ee a man, 

AYiu* nu^ tints answered smiling, boy (|iiotli he, 

If you% not play the wag, but I may see 
You ply your learning, I will shortly .read. 

Some Poets to you; Pfm^m bo my speed, 

TooT haw! went I, when shortly he began, 

And first read to ina honest 

Then fTVi7t7^ Imng enfcrad thus, 

Ale Ihotsght I straight had inotmied PeffmuSi 
And in his full Oareera eould make him stop, 

And bound ii|Km Parna,%nu^ by-ellffc top. 

I' Hcornd >'OHr ballet then though it were done 
And had for Finis, JPliiiam EidertouK 

The uccmmt forms mi iuterestiog commeut ou Drayton’s mugc, 
which mm always auisitive to the infiueiice of other poets, and was 
largely inspired from without 

However lie may have ‘scofnd your ballet* ancD William 
Elclortoii, there was another influence, and one leas i^daiitic than 
Mantuan or Vergil, at work him during those boyish years 
at PoIcHWortlb In 161% wlieii dedicating his Oiks to Donne's 

T«xl from Bwtl, fp. {olf* IHW?) » h&Iltd-writer. 
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friend, Sir Henry Goodere the younger, he recalled to the memory 
of his idd [dayraate 

<7a!m Ht'wes* his Istp 
W hich oft at Powlsworth by the iiw 
Hsith mmle os srravely merry. 

John Ilewes, presmnaWy, wtis the minstrel attached to the iloodere 
lioiweholtl and, fnun his name, presnniaWy also Welsh : ata! it has 
lK*en suggested* that on Hewes's lips the Imy may have heaol 
'tho-se rotigh dtM’fyls of the old foSk-lwilad Aiftwonrt. Affinronrt, 
which gjxllop through Hmyton s txwn inomimentnl wjir-ehant,’ the 
liaUiid (if Aipiirmirt, detliwited ‘To the Gamhro-iiritanH and their 
Harj>e.’ 

It is not known whether Hnxyfon went to a university, thir 
first new.s of him is that in Fehrnary he wtw in fjtmdon. 

The sixth eelogi|t! in the. H»ntJ wiition his ifica, the Shephmrd'» 
(iarhmd, contains a |avs«tge which, |H*rhai»«, may olwetirely hint 
at some irregnlarity of life after he had left his native county; tnit 
nothing am Ik? huilt u|M>n it, and any snp|Nwition of delMuchery 
wouhi la* contrary to other evidence of !>rayto«’« character*. 

On i February his earliest extant work was xjnfewxl 

at Stafitjners' Hall ; and the daliwition to the lady JanoDevtmix 
of .Merlvide, Kister-in-law of tl«? earl of hlaaex, is date<l tho tenth of 
tilt? wMiie month. How l>raylon came to eiyoy the of 

this lady is not known. The Hnrmmtk nf the Vhurrh, as ha« 
lK?en wud alatve, Inn* a flavt»iir of Tottet » AtimdUtnif. Tlu? author, 
clearly, was well read in his < >hl Ti?stnment and A|K)crvpha ; ft»r 
the matter of his !sM»k is the vcrsificniion of nineteen praverH and 
songs of tlnuiksgiving fnun these .sonrees, including The Hnmj 
(if SoHtfA T!»e song of Mixses. from the thirty-sifcond chapter of 
Pmterfmmnti, the song of Deborah niai Barak fwan Jmfim, the 
prayer am! «otig of Judith and the Joyful thanksgiving of the 
faithful frojft the twelfth chapter of Jmmh are among the 
inamphraaed. There i» nothing in all this jjainstaking 'prontieo 
work that foreskwlowg the poet who w'aa to lie ; and it is hard 
to believe that this wan really the liest that, J>r?iy ton could tio 
at the ikgx! of twenty-eight Tljough <|WKtraii>s innl shukKis of six 
decasyllabic lines occur, the princiiml metre is that of the old 
‘ fourteeijors/ or twelves and fourteenew mixed, ctamuon iit_ the 
earlier .Elissabethan iKUstry. Drayton uses it without spirffc 

' ' ^ if BItoii, p. 1^, e ' \ „ ; ' ■ ■ ' 
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novelty, and it may not be nnfeir to regard The Harmonie of the 
Church as intended merely to acquire for the author a very 
respectable introduction to the public of his day. Were this his 
object, it appears to have failed For some cause still unexplained, 
the l)ook WM confiscated in the year of its publication \ forty 
copies only (which have all disappeared) being reserved for the 
library of the archbishop of Canterbury. It can hardly be that 
orthodoxy wsis offended, or that the paraphi-ase of The Song of 
Songs was considered as licentious ; and perhaps the suggestion® 
of some irregularity in publishing is the most reasonable. Drayton 
reprinted the wwk under another title in 1610. 

For something over two yeare, Drayton was silent. Then, in 
April 1593, there was entered at Stationers’ Hall a book which 
show'ed a different influence from that revealed in Tfie Harmmiie 
of the Church, and one which proved its author’s title to the name 
of iK»et Throughout his life, Drayton maintained a fervent 
admiration for Siwnser, and Si)enser was the model whom he 
followed in his second publication. In 1579, the voice of what 
was then the new poetry had spoken for the firat time in Spenser’s 
Sheplt^trds Cakmler. In 1593, Drayton’s Itiea, the Shepheard’s 
Garhind, carried on the same form, though not entirely with the 
same end in view. In 1619, when- he issued a tliird edition of 
Idea under a new title, Drayton prefixed.to it a brief discourse on 
pastoral in general, whicli contains this characteristically ungram- 
matical sentence : 

The Hnbject of PuHtoralu, aa the laajimage of it ought to be poor, silly, and 
of tiie coarsest woof in appearance; nevertheless, the most high, and most 
noble matters of the world may be shadowed in them, and for certain some- 
times are. 

Kotably so, of ctnirse, in Spenser’s Shepheards Calender, But 
Drayton, much as he owes to his great forerunner’s woi’k, shows 
two points of diflerence. His language is not ‘poor, silly, and 
of the coarsest woof.' It almost entiraly avoids the archaisms in 
w’hleh Spenser rejoiced, and it rises, when occasion demands, to 
a nobility which makes these eclogues one of his finest achieve- 
menta Secondly, he almost entirely discards the tradition which, 
starting in England, pcrhai«, from the study of Mantuan, had 
forcibly affected all the writere of pastoral from Qo<^ to Watson, 
and was to reappear in l^ddm. Idea moralises but Uttle, and 
inclmlea few complaints of the decay of nobility, miegoverament 

t ^ Collif?, jPwriii, I8li» pfr'il ■ ' 
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in church and state and so forth. There is, in otlier words, little 
trace upoii the work of that change from the decayt'<I order of 
chivalry to a newly organised social scheme, wliich is the real 
topic of much previous pastoral. Tlie ‘high and noble matters’ 
of which it treats comprise only love, panegyric atid poetry. 
In these eclogues as they first appeared, tliert? is. it nnisl bo 
admilteti, a good deal that is nld-fu-shiont'd. In the fir.st, 
Drayton, under his {uistoral name Rowland. laments his sins and 
his misery ; atid there is small promi.se of a now poet in such 
lines ms : 

Sly wirrowpn waxe, niy joyes ar»» in tlie wnjning, 

.‘Vly (Ice.ayeH, nnU my dt'sswyn- is s}>rii(gi»tf. 

My love li.atli Iohs»», anti my tlisgraw iiath jjaynintr, 

Wronjr d(*st»H tvitli tearw her hands rit!» wrintring: 

Sttrrow, t!t‘si«»y TV, disgraw, and wr»»iig, tlm* thwart 
-My 4oy, my low, my and my drwri. 

The Hcconti eclogue gives ns a detmte iK'l^vemt age and youth -“in 
the {K'rsons of Wynken and .Motto — tdiinit love; tht‘ third is in 
praise of liehi—timt is, tpieeit Eliailteth ; the fourth is u Imnent 
fi»r Elphitt. Sir I'hilip Siflney ; and the fifth sings the praises of 
Idea, Of l!ie identity <«f tlie person intended by this ttatite mure 
jijttsi be said Inter- In the .sis.th eclogue, the <leiK»ried wnrihies of 
Knglntid tire toucheti tipoii; bwt the imtin theme of the poem is the 
i»megyric of Pandora, \|ho. proWWy, stands for the comttws of 
Fembrokti. In tlte aeveiith, we have atndher eontesf lauween an 
old man and a yotutg alsnu love; the eighth dr«Ti}a*s tin* pastoral 
golden age; and the ninth and last Is another lament fmm iimvland, 
this time fin* unrefjuite<l love. 

In ithtfi, Drayton, who spent much labmr in the revision of his 
previously pulilished jKMjms, issued a new edition nt I tlm, the 
Shephearti'n itHtitmti, in his volume of Lprkk and 

PuMurKd. The ditrerencea frwni the first edition are nmny. The 
title is changeti to tlie dedication to Roliert Dudley is 

omittetl, a new eclogue is addetl, the order ia rearranged and the 
text is mneh altererl and much improvefi The few arcliaisms 
have diwipfieareil, and ho have all such ontworn tricks »« t.lmfc 
exemplified in tlie stana «|Uote<l abive, \Ve find a fresher, 
sweeter, and Htronger music, a rejection of the conventional in 
image and Hcenery, and a greater freetlom from that fliim»iiiei« 
of grammar and construction winch was Drayton's boaitting 
poetical sin all Ids life. i'. ;; : 

:..;To the mcaieni r«mder, nothing is more egfoyaUi© in the 
of 1593 than the songs iiitrodnced into the dialc^a !n the 
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Efflogs of 1606, these are even better ; of the old songs, five have 
disappeared, four of them to be replaced by othera much less 
‘conceited,’ much fi-esher and more purely lyrical and showing 
something of the light and dainty music, the secret of which 
Drayton was to nmster later in life. The two which remain are 
polished, to their great benefit One of these is the peculiarly 
bravo and swinging song in praise of Beta, which uses the old 
‘sixes and eights’ (with shorter lines bctw'cen each pair) with 
a skill an<l movement of which the author of The Hanmnle of 
the Church would never be supposed capable ; the other is a 
delightful ballad, in the metre of Chaucer’s Sir Thopas, concerning 
Dowsabcll and her shepherd boy, in which archaic terms are intro- 
duced to the best and quaintest effect The new eclogue, the ninth, 
contains three songs, all among Drayton’s best It may be noted, 
too, that, in these {Kistorals, Drayton first makes tl^e high claim for 
poets and poetrj' which he had learned from Spenser, and which he 
maintained throughout his life. 

The pastorals of 1606 are of considerable interest on the 
biographical side In the first place, the poet speaks more directly 
from the heart and more particularly of himself. It is only 
iieceasai'y to coinpire the two versions of the l^t eclogue (ix in 
1593, X in 1606), to see the difference. The one is a vague, 
purely p<.>etical and conventional complaint ; the other, the very 
voice of the nmn who had passed through disappointment and 
sorrow. The references to other persons need further examina- 
tion *. A few, about wliich there is no difficulty, have been mentioned 
above; and to these may be added the reference in eclogue viii to 
a certain Sylvia, who may well be supposed to be a lady of the 
family of Sir William Aston, by 1606 Drayton’s patron. But who 
is Idea, who Panape, wdio the ‘great Olcon,’ that has deserted 
Rowland and the sheepfold, and who Selena, who is roundly 
cursed by the poet for jilting Rowland in favour of ‘deceitful 
Oerljcron ’ ? 

The questions are of hnporfeince in the biography of Drayton, 
since they aflfect his honour as a man. How, for the first time 
in his writings, ho gives, in this eclogue viii of 1606, unmistakable 
evidence of the identity of Idea. A previous mention (in Endwmm 
and, PhoeU, ?I696) had supplied the fact that she was then an 
unmarried woman, living by the river Ancor. In the eclogue, we 

^ III ChfimietM #/ «lr« 1 , pp, 14S— ^ iliew i« a EsI of 

thteroitittg* if not alwaya secairs, itolltoll'oiai of pastoml ©lmsBet«r» witli 
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are tciH tliat she m tlie younger sister of PaiiajK*, w!io still lives 
by the Aneor, and that she has lately moved to another part of 
England, 

The ymji!Kef tlieU) iu»r nister not l4?as ijoocl, 

Bn*d wfiew the other doth alildo^ 

flower of wonKudioml, • 

That EiorloiHl hath m hijiyhly deillwl; 

Wham PlmrlniH’ daiii^hti^rs wortliib^ 

Ami their iitaiiidaiitly to lirr. 

Driving* her llorkn tip to the fruitful Sfmtr, 

Whifh daily looks tipr>rt the lavriy Stowrt% 

Nmir to 1 1ml vahs ^tdiirh of all valrs U tnimm, 

Lastly^ ffa>takiiig of hrr former IwotV: 

Aik! of all plavrs lioldrtli C*at.H.m'ohl clrar^^ 

IVInrIi now h prtiml, tanmiim* slit? lives If ttriir. 

Of the tw(Mlau>:hterfi of j^ir Oenry ({tmiere, the |uitnm of Omy> 
toil's tKJyhtHxi, t|>e chier, Frances, iiswi married her emisin ami lived 
on at Folesworth; the ymiiiwer, Anne, had nmrrieil, In 3;»S>'» or 
ISfXJ, Sir Henry Hainsfoni of C'Ufford t 'hinniHTs, On Kvi'shsim vale, 
on the Stonr, and north of .Meon Hill, an onthiim spur of < 'otswold V 
There can l>e little tjonht that, hy at any rate, Idea ww 
Anne Itainsford, «/e titHwiere. Furtlier evidence CfmK» from 
m; Bdirmn! IFiiw tldtW): 

* 

My lays hinl »tiH t« Wra’s Ixiwer, 

Of my dear Anwr, or her toved Stour; 

anti from the thirteenth Honjtfof p4iiy~0(hiimi Uiim, where Drayton, 
Hinj^ing of (Joventry anti Dwliva, hsut these lines : 

'I'ht* first part of vrho« niwiw, titslita, doth fora-iWHi 
'I’h' first nyllaWe ttf ht'rs, anti titxHlew half tiifih swmtl; 

and states that ‘her iietnif here was by this name fore-shown,' 
white 

aa th0 firsli did t«lt 

Mar rir*ann»e, so dolli Au«or lir«iy wpsU 
liar ehrimtenM title Amte. 

The pawiag© ©ntte by informing ua that Coventry wiw Anne Oootlere's 
birth-place. Once more, in the ffjfttm fo ki$ L^die$ 
among the Oci!e« of 1{H9, he states that Oodiva was the tyja> of 
Ittea, ami that Idea was torn in ‘happy Mich* Parke,' the ‘best and 
most fretjnenfc ’ street of Coventry, , 

. Tiiere seems here ample evidence that, from 15PS to icfs— 
from Drayton’s thirty-stscond to hia fifty-sixth year—Idt* ww 
Ann© Coodere ; and Ms long firiindahip with lady IWttsford and 

A \ ' ' ' „ ' ' f, M* • '' ■' ’ 
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her husband is, also, well attested. Was Idea always Anne Gootlere? 
And is the Idea of the eclogues of 1593, and of tiie sonnets of 1594 
and later years, which offer no evidence, the same person? It 
would l>e natural to supimse that they were, and that Drayton 
was faithful throughout to his ‘lady.’ As w'e have seen, he 
distinctly states ’in eeh>gue tin of 1606 that the Idea of that 
eclogue was the lady ‘whom Rowland hath so highly deified’ — that 
is, to whom Dmyton had addressed the sonnets. But it has been 
suggeatetD that there was a change, and a very violent change, 
in Drayton’s allegiance, and that the attack on Selena in 
eclogue VIII of 1606 is intimately connected with this changed 
Emlimkm and PhaibeC? 1595X was ushered in by a glowing sonnet 
addressed to Lucy countess of Bedford, the famous daughter of lord 
Ilarington, whose seat was at Combe Abbey on the Ranks of the 
Ancor. The sonnet thanks her for her bounty, and vows the poet’s 
devotion ; it is, in fact, the stock tribute of client to patron. The 
last twenty-two line.s of Endmion and Pha'he form an address to 
a ‘sweet inayd,’ the ‘purest spark of Vesta’s kindled fire,’ the 
‘sweet Nymph of Ancor, crowne of my de.sire.’ It has been argued 
that the soiinet to the patroness and the closing linos of the poem 
must refer to the same person ; to which it may lie objected that 
the two tributes are <iuite different in tone, and that the phrases 
quototi al»ve arc very inaptly applied to a married woman, and 
very aptly to one who was still unmarried and who seems to have 
been the object of the ptiet’s love, rather than of his reverence 
or gratitude Ift however, the Idea of Endmian attd Phaibe 
be ^e countess of Bedford, it is fair to conclude taat so is the Idea 
of the eclogues of 1593 and the sonnets of 1694. In 1596, Drayton 
dedicateil to the countess of Bedford his Mortiimriados ; in the 
same year, his legend of Robert Dvke of N&rmandy; and, in ISO/, 
his Engkmdk fferomiR Epistles. Then, in 1603, in issuing his 
Mortmeriados in a new form, he dedicated it, not to lady Bedford 
but to Sir William Aston, and omitted all the references to that 
lady. Finally, in eclogue viii of 1600, comes the attack on Selena. 

It has been supposed that the countess of Bedford had withdrawn 

'* Bj Ocmrtli 0 |Ma, m, fp* 29 el $eq. 

® 1!he» ia ft |>iii7.3sli so delogo# i? of I.59S. WHitl m mmn% hy spying #f the m* 
MtMal oyiopk tfcal ■ ' . 

, Hir lIpptB pofslsais# sa#f#d mio#, 

Attii aclayoa to reisi of hw lam#? ^ 

Tilt O'bi^iotta exp'boniioo li tls»l 'Anoo ' h$d seta ils# soonelH to Blea so 

Monwtlpl {ti* tlw sokodootorj sonatl mi light of thoin; 

but tkis l»rfly %%imtmtmj. 
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her patronajre ; that Drayton. In revenge, took from her the 
(Micatiim rtf tlic new form MoHimi'ruKfm; and that, in flie 
Mm of ItitHi, taking advantage of the fact that both ladie.s hud 
dwelt by the Aiicor. he turned Idea into Aniic (htodere and made 
tlic co!mtcs.s of Ikalford the hated and perfidious Helena. I'nless 
it c.an Ih! |irored tliat the Idea of Emlimhm Phnhr was the 
countess of Bedford, the aceustition seeins to lireak tiown ; and 
it muKt he reineinl>ered that, though the nt*w form itf J/w-/A 
mfrbuim wa» dedicated to Sir William .\ston. tin* sonnet to the 
countetiH of Ik'ilford was reprintii! in the same voinme, and eon- 
tinned to be reprinted with the other sonnets till Drayton’s death. 
It Hfonw {«>s«ble, therefore, that Drayton etferted the change of 
{Kdron witlumt grotssly iusnlting his former iH'nefaetrtw or even 
quarrelling with her, and that he remaimMi faithful in love 
thrmighout to a single huJy, t4> whom he consistently gave the title 
of Idea. Who l^lena ww. who Cerbemn and who t'Hcmi, nitisf 
remain nneertain, Iti ti later anti reviseti iHlitioii of these* piwloniK 
published in ItJUl, the lines on Helena are tunittedh 

In 1504, still following the |w>ctical fashion, Drayton ptihliKluxI 
a historiad ‘legend.’ itewlers of ElissdK'thnti litendure l|!ive 110 
need to iw; retninded how aniently, iti the last twenty ywitw of 
Klimlwth's reign, tiu* nowly, awakeiml jMttriotism of Kiiglaiid 
turned t<» the hisUiry j)ast achievements. The fomi whseli 
Drayton chose for the exprawiou of this Hcmiment wtw ntill the 
|i>o|>«kr form, although it datoi frotn the days of *1 i/Irmr 
Magkfrntefi^ juid was lR‘ginni«g to Ih* slmkcn from iu hold on the 
public by the HiUTtsw of the chronicle play. Perlmjw a tlisc’erning 
admiration for Hamnel Daniel's t'om/rfoya# tif limmumi publisluii 
in 151)2, may have hel}K«i to incline Drayton towanis this form, for 
Daniel was one of his three chief pi'MJtieal mautens. 
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One or two poiiiis, howevei*, may be noticed. PerhuiKS the best 
passafte in any of the four legends is the ehaniiiiig description of 
the ])(>e{'s iH'tiiking himself on a sHinnicr morning to the banks of 
Thmnes, there to fail asleep anti dream the (piaint, old-fashioned 
cstr// he tween Fortune an<l Fame over Rotert of Xormandy. It 
gives a fort'ta.ste Af that love for the glory and beauty of ids own 
land which was later to inspire and enrich The 

legend of Mnfthhi shows a warm humanity and some real pathos; 
and it is not too much to say that, when all allowance is made for 
l>rayt<m's incorrigible clumsiness in grammar and construction, 
certain passages in f/rm/ Vrnmmi are the most remarkable 
example of tlic use of poetry tor reasoning that occurs before 
Dryden. The versitlcation is seldom attractive. Robert, Duke of 
Sormtimtif and MitfiMu aix* in rime royal; Peirs Garentou in 
.stan? 4 is of si.\; and ttmif Crtoutref itj stanztes of eight: hut in 
none does Drayton use the decirsyllabic line with much individuality 
or beauty, 

llis next work, in its lir.st form, showed once more the influence 
of Daisief. In 1 "><.>4, sonnet ae(|uences were in the height of fashion. 
AstmpM mui IStfUa iiiui found its way into print in ir>5)l ; hut it 
wu« not till some yeara later that Drayton’s sonnets were to show 
the influence of Sidney. >Yb«n h« jpublishcrl Jdms if/rrenr, in . 
I5fl4, his luodei w’m MthtT .Daiiiei, of whose Delia three editions 
Inul apjK'ured in 1 '*0:^, {' In 1501, Idem Mirrour consisted of fifty- 
oujg^wnnete, which, sis' we lelink ' foom the additional dedicat<»ry 
sonnet nCT" Anthony Cooke, had ‘ long slept in sable night’ The 
form of Bojmcfc which Dr^'ton princrgdly. affects is the typi cally 
Eliatlwt han fonh of three Quatrains and a final ceapletj not the 
,sTrm?'l'fo t mrchian fo rm . Of tliese fifty-one soimcts, however, two 
consist of fonr iiuatraius with a final couplet, two are written 
mainly in alexandrines, which are also scattered through certain 
other .sonnets, and, in eighteen, each quatrain is rimed not a6a/>, 
hut on the rarer principle of abba. 

Any indeiwudenee w'hich these and a few other variations may 
laj thought t(» show can find little counterpart in the material of 
the sonnets of Ideak Mirrmtn In thw earliest edition, it is.vfiry 
seldom that the W)Cfc. shakes lumsclf IneeoF t|ti*^h?ention8 of the 
day, or se nses theuyjw, to. convey an imprcssipn.of the sincerity, 
with which,__of cqujree,..,thiis;,jlS®.iimiS^ Of two 

sbmietH which connect Idea with the river Ancorj the first (Amour 
xoi) Iwis a ijersonal toach, the second (Amour xxiv) displays the 
knowledge of the strearas of JEnglaad which wm to stand Drayton 
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in good titead in the futni'e; hut Amour xxxvui is alone among 
these early ellbrt*; in its simple, aHnineing force and directness. 

If ami pnn' ilevciiioii of my youtb. 

Or K'lorie of my Aprill-npHiig'lfii^ yoaroN 
rofaiiiod lovo in inikeil niinplo IriiOi, 

A ilwHwnml tiwo!*, a owl 

Or if rt ^I’orld of faifltfnl sorviro ilmw, 

Wcirtls Ihimi^rlils and doods dovtilod fo lu*f 
Or timt loivr indirltl Iwr or- fhr^r •^iinms 
With I'wlinifotbii otor lonkinir on hor: 

A bfo tliiit joyd hut In lo*r lo%r% 

A Mwdo tiud rver halh adorM ht*r imiios 
A fayth flint Omo lo^f forfimo roultl not 
A Mom* tlinf imfo ho,w»ii liafli riiiNi*d lirf fiiuit*. 

Tliinigrii nor OirHO to lio 

Y«*f fidro iinktndi% |4MI flood l«i 

The fact that Vhe couplet sltnws ItraytonV weakne'-s in irrammar 
cunnof undo the efiect of the ipiaf rains. It is. linwevtT, in 
.srnftered lines ttnd pftssttKi.'s rather than in any emuplcte .sonnet 
that the value of the ear!u^sl Anioitr.-i will Iw foimtl to lie. Into 
tlie vexed tpie.stion of the irenui}iencs.s <»f the sentlineiits e\pre,sse<l 
in tht'se and other KIiKidwthan sonnets, this is not the fdace to 
enter. H is. {HTliaps. getteraliy reeomnsed that the iwloption of a 
{KH'lie convention does jtol *iieee.ssar!iy denote hwini'crify in the 
poet; and the question hs not whether or whence he ImutowwI Iuh 
conventions, hnt whether be Ihw sublnetf them to hi*, own ueniiis. 
The fjwt that Drayton l)orrowed, as if apiwars. the title of Idea 
fnnd, ns if also np|H*ars, little, if anything, else) from a Frtfneh 
ptKd*. ami his materuil and machinery from the jtoetical stores of 
las day, does not prove that tliese Jnioars of !.vj} nre a mere 
literary e.xerriHe. Nor dm’H the mention of the river .Dicor in two 
of the Honmits prove tiietn sincere outjKnirlngK of his heart. The 
workmanship pr«tve« that Drayttm •wm not yet pad enough "to 
tmlHlue the'convontkma of fornt to the matter of hl« own th(»»ghts 
ami cmotknw; and it i« therefore that his onriiwt sonnets wtiimhie 
and leave m cold. 

Mem Mimmr was much adwiiretl KUyeii new issues wvre 
called ff>r Indvreen it« iwt puhlicatlon and the author's (k'.-ifh !n 
UKll, ’On none of his productions did Drayton sjwml so much care 
in rovisiem. The Imiim of IS9t>, 1600*, 1002, KlOij ami HJik, jire all 

■ ‘ OJuade 4# PoBtoant, suitor .of ViMe, 1879, ito« wl. tii of wtrk, 

PI*. 3W«-4i Md, oa the EUutoOam twe^ of tiui Eklonie ‘ idw,' mo Kitoa, p, 47 Md 

»9f»wi»«»s.'' ■ ■ ■ , . ’ ^ , 

■ . * 8»6 JBooleri timi ed. EidaUe, A., p, lit; ' ■ ' ■ ' ‘ 
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new editions, in which new sonnets are constantly included and 
old ones reurranged, omitted altogether, or polished, sometimes 
almost heyoml recognition ^ It is not always possible to agree 
with Drayton’s own ideas of improvement; but the general result 
of all this care is that, as time goes on, the character of the collec- 
tion changes. i^'J’he rather heavy, elaborate model provided by 
Daniel gives place to the simpler and more direct stylo of Sidney. 
C<»n vetdions disapiwar, or are turned to good account ; and, though 
tliere is, in the general opinion, only one masterpiece among all 
Drayton’s sonnets, the edition of 1(519 includes few sonnets that 
have not something masterly in them^j The masterpiece referred 
to is the well-known sonnet: ‘Since fnere’s no heipe, Come let us 
kisse and part.’ It suggests, irresistibly, a record of a definite 
moment in the actual relations between the poet and some woman; 
and, iji general, it may Ire .said that the sonnets, a.s time goes on, 

! bear letw and less tlie mark of the literary exercise tmd more and 
I more that of the expj'cssion of gennhic feeling. It is true that, in 
the editioiiH of lotH>, ](502 and l(50a, Drayton introduced two 
sonnets: ‘Intt) these loves who but for passion looks,’ and ‘IVIany 
there Ije excelling in this kind,’ in which the reader is warned 
that 

m , ’ 

My ?em) is the true hnjige of my mind. 

Ever in niotioii, still desiring? change, 

To eiioyco of all varietie inelinM, 

And in alt Immotirs sportively I range; 

and\.that , 

My wanton verse nere keopes one eortain stay, 

But now, at hand; then, seekos invention far, 

And with each little motion rnnnes astray, 

Wilde, imMiding, joeond, and irreguler; 

but, such statemetits, it may be submitted, mean nothing more than 
that love is not the only .subject of which he intends to treat; 
while such sonnets as ‘Since there’s no he}|)e’; ‘How many paltry, 
foolish, iKdnted things’; ‘An evil! spirit your beauty haunts me still’; 

‘ Whilst, tlius my |Mt!i strives to eteniiac thee,’ comiwl a belief in 
their sincerity. 

Much has Igjcn written, and much more, doubtless, will be 

# 

^ gifCi a liiMe of one Ibtiiiilrsii wA seven sonnsts ia liie five 

tHiiliciiiR, pp, 1— pjrinls nnn mi tlglife extra sonnel feeiag fetal to 

Waiter A»ton, lllOfi) ia ilieir wlksl iraiiante; mi^ m m itopi'mtlk, 

pp, afil, gives three iouaeli to works of other ftiitliors. 
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written, on tlie relation of Dniyton's sonnets to Shukes[teure's. It 
lias been well said that 

ili(> qiu-.sfkm wliich i»f the two was the lender is insohihhs so ion^t ns we only 
know that sonie of Shakespeare’s sonnets wen* in prhate eirrtil.'niiiii hi 
while two were printed hy JaitKanl in loft*, nnd the rest not (ili fen years 
Inter h 

After the first eilition «»f the sonnets. I>rayio!i'> next |mblifaiion 
wiis EiHihnhm nnd Phnltf, entered at Stationers' Hal! in April 
loh.'i, and, prestmiahly. pnltHshed in the sann' year. This is one nf 
the most iH'iinlifnl and intereslnni: td* Ih-ayton'H pociiH. In it the 
swet'tness and .simplicity of pasttind ;ire t'xalted In the touch (tf 
the lieroie; ttnd the oecnsional tlisplay of pltilo.sophy juid «jimiiit 
leartiiny. asfrojtontical. inedieal and what ntit. timnudi it sometimes 
britijfH the poetry ja'rihsnsly near to doin'erel. is nut witlnwt its 
historical inter«st «>r its dtann. At the close of the |»oent. Ihiiyton 
eomincmlH it, Imtnbly. tr» three otlier ptads. SiH'iiser H'eillini, Haniel 
t.Mttsaetw) Sind Lotlge {f5»>hieyi. The iiilhietiee of the first twt* 
w plain in the |«icm, hut si stronsrer intinerice still is that of 
Msirhnve, xvhose Utrn nnd Ltnniitr (published in l.'dtMl Hrayfoji 
must have seen in manuscript. Kndhn 'tim nnd Idnthf lias#not tiie 
piission of MarhmeV work ; or of IVaus nnd Aiitmiit, w hieli, titi tioiibt, 
ilmyfou hatl also seen. Hid are cool, inoonlight loves: but the 
tiXf|»tHite delicacy of rather fantastic ornament, rombineti with a 
freshtieAs of atumsphere in the nurnttive anti descriptive jmssuKes, 
shows a lighter touch and a snpph'r inital than anything the jmet 
lijtd yet prodiicial. The }«K*fn reealls irnrsistibly stuiie Italian 
painting of the remisceuee, where nyiujdi.s ami satyrs iwcnpy a 
HUiet, spticions and pnrely deconitive worhl Endimitnt nm/ 
PlHfhr hiw its chums, iimtHHiver, on the side of |Kw*ti«il eraflMniuo 
»hi|». However hi? may Mtumble in his ‘letinieti jiijies atid tbriw’ 
(UK laaige adktd Ids ik'«cripliou of the ix?!twtitd t>r»ier«)*. in his 
immitive, Draytoti'a jmiveiwent i« swift ai«! gniceftd. Tlte imhuh is 
written in rimed tleawyllabie couplcta, which, at their laxf.tin- md 
echoes of Marlowe, Spenser or iJaiik*!, but Drayton’s own, with a 
distirnttive wnience, and not a lit-tle of that ww.* wliieh be was by 
time and hilmnr to iu?(j«irL*. 

The coiipletrt avadd bdh the wearwtme, eidgraimnatie certaiiJly 
of iffltiMf which thin form actmired in the eighteenth wnterj, nnd 

1 iSIioB, p . «, 8«t th« wliote wbitth taniian# «li«atSy to tl« thm 

DiarteB mm Ihe bwrower. S«« atw Smm» o/.Vfcil!0|wf«w, pit. 
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tlio stragjriing iooscness with which it has been nse<l since, 
Withnnt jerkincss nr 9ha{>elessne8s, they flow as Iwightly and 
siuootlily along as any of the streams of Latmus. 

For some rejison, Drayton never reissued BHtUmioH amf Phevhe. 
Years later, he returned to the idea, and incorporated parts of his 
beaiuiful early poem in an uninteresting work, The Man in the 
Maane, 1 (>(»(>, which has a I>ody of crabbed leax’ning with a head 
and fail of satire. 

For the next few years, Drayton devoted himself to historical 
poetry, and, in the course of them, hit upon what his contein- 
{Ktraries and the two following centuries considered his best 
production. With his ardour for Daniel still unabated, he pub- 
lished, in 15.06, the Mortimerimlos, of which mention has been 
made alwve. It is not among his most successful efforts. The 
story of the wars between Edwai’d II and the barons, down to 
the capture of Mortimer at Nottingham castle by Edward III, is 
■ told in rime royal, and at great length. Drayton’s struggles with 
history induce the faults observable, also, in Djiuicl. The narrative 
of events is not clear, and it is continually standing in the M'ay of 
the dniyinatic interest in the characters Nevertheless, there are 
admirable passsiges in this long and comprehensive epic, every line 
of which shows Drayttm hard at work in his doggc<i, peraeveriug 
way; determined to hammer out the best poetry he can, seldom 
slovenly, thpugh often crablxid, and now and then meeting with 
the reward of his conscientious labours. Mortimer’s escape from 
the Tower, his meeting with queen Isabella in France, the unhappy 
state of England, the scene of Edward’s deposition at Kenilworth 
and his lament at Berkeley, are at least vigorously told; while the 
description of the queen’s bower at Nottingham gives Drayton an 
opportunity for letting his fancy run free in renascence ornament. 
Seven years later, Drayton rewrote the whole poem, under the 
new title The liarronn IFora, and in a new metre, expanding his 
scven-liTicd stanza into an eight-lined stanzm The reason for this 
change is set <nit iii a proftice which is interesting, not only for the 
excellence of its master, but for its testimony to the conscientious- 
ness and to the sound knowledge of poetry on which Drayton based 
his prolonged and determined efforts to be a poet In the stanza 
of seven lines, in which there are two couplets, 

the offen harmony thereof soften’d the verse more than the majesty of the 
suhjwt would permit, tmless they had all been gemimds, or oonplefa. . . . The 
Qiiadriii doth never donhle, or to nse m, word of Heraldry, never hringeth 
forth gemellw ; The Qniiiitain too soon, Th® Sestin hath twins in the base, 
but they didaiii not the rauskk nor the chise, m Musicians term it, long 
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wxuisrh for i»n Epic Pooni Thwnf Tw*<h hoWrtiht* tinio cloaii t finnitfh 

to tli«‘ of tho oohinin, ivJiirh is fh»> roHploi nt tlio fooi or Iwiifnoi, and 
dos(*(ii not I»u< wiilii n full Mifisfaetion to tho oar for so loou dolrnlion. 
.Bri(*flj> this sort of sianM hath in it majesty, p*‘rfeefion, owl M)lii!iJ>, rewm- 
Wiii^r the pillar whieh in A rehiteetun* is efvlled the Ttiscati, ivhose shaft is of 
six (iiaimdi'rs, and htise of two. 

hi spite pf tins, Thf Hurmni^ ir^irs is free fnnn tium* of tlte 
esBontiiil Ruilfs of Mnrtiint aiitl even disojtrds stniu* of its 

fresher lietuities, though the etirefnl revision of clictiini wtw pof 
without its trootl effect. 

!>rnytoii liiseoveml tht' means of di.spen.sintx with tltose essetifia] 
fanifs ill wheiithiiviii^ meainvhik' pnhlisltisl tiie of 

JM>t rt. Mrrfihfit iiiid referred to nistvei he prodaeed the 

finisoiis h'ltijifintia fft ynint/l These ;u'e ;i .series of letters 

from heroic lovei-s, with, in ei'<‘ry cjise, the answer, 'ria* amount 
of history i.s ryclnced to a minimum; yef IffaUon is en.'titled to 
celehnde the i^reat men and wtunen of his rtmulry, an<i to fan in 
others tliat flume of jiatriotism whirli imnied suiidily in hinwelf. 
’I'he flrst edifimt of the.se /f/osf/os wa.s eeitiently soon exhanstetl; 
in l.V.tn, they were reissned with additions; the tmndH'r wh.s attain 
en!aptie<I in l.V.tSl n«d in J(i02. awl alfosfether. Iwtween Slie flwt 
issne ttad the poets dent!*, the Ilfritin'tM Kphiiti were iKswed 
thirteen. jKissiiily fourteen. titfte.«., lliey hare l«*eii repritited since 
more ofttii thmi any other of itraj toil’s w'orkn Twelve emipiw 
exeimnge letters. Henry It and Fair fCosamtind; kinjn dnhn and 
Matilda FitKwater; queen Isjitad iiml Mortimer: the Iflaeh IViiice 
and the countess of Salishnry ; Hicfmrd H and Ids wife IsaiHd: 
qiieeti ('atheriiio and Owen Tudor: Klemtor FoWmm and her 
hnslMtnd. Hiimphrey of Hloueester; WilHam »!e hi Pole duke of 
Suffolk and qmt'n Marmiret : Kiiwiird IV and dam? Shore: the 
queen of France and Charles Brandon duke of Suffolk ; Surrey and 
(Jeraldine; lady dime (key and l»r»l iJuilforrI Dndley. Two of 
these pairs, Drayton had nlrewiy treafcwi in other |K»nia; tit »iil he 
gives a life and vigour for wWch wo may h'wk in vain in his more 
strictly hktoriral poems. It .cannot Ijo said that he has it ktten 
mm of fharattter; but he has at least etmtigh to avoid smoeneMH 
in a work where saineneas wtuihi have, laam eumy. Tht're w no 
confusing, f<»r instence, the letter of Jane Shore with that of latly 
Jane (Srey ; and, in each case, Drayton Iteam laircfully in mii|d the 
, ", d;, ,, . character iw well iw the cireumatantm And the |swm» abmmd 
; ; ■ ' , . in ploiwiint foaturm. Hie apjii^I of Mary to Suffolk is, charming, 

■ ; fer allih© ijawjiiliiirity of the eonditbiw under which it wad made. 

' \ ^ ,06ralthne , deaori'bea delightfully her life in the ebwntry .frang® 
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where whe will await Surrey’s return; and Matilda Fitzwater’s 
reply to John is a noble piece of eloquence. 

The form of these lettere was due, it appears, to Ovid’s Heroides ; 
and, with the fonn, Drayton took sometMng, also, of his model’s 
versihi'atio?!. hi Enghtuds Herokafl Epistles, we find completed 
the inipr(»vemt*nt of the rimed couplet which was begun in 
Endh/ihm ivtd Phohe. Nowhere is it better used during the 
ElizalH'thun epoch. To the smoothness and the crispness (always 
stopping short of epigram), which remind us of Ovid’s elegiacs, 
there are added other good qualitiea Drayton's years of hard 
work were having their etfect When not overburdened with Ms 
subject (and he was too ready to undertake subjects that would 
have overlmnieiied greater poets), he moves more easily and yet 
more strongly than any except the supreme pair of Ms age, 
Siienser and Bhakespeare. And in the work under notice he did, in 
1597, what Edmund Waller has gained all the credit of doing 
nearly thirty years later, in the ‘ smoothening ' of English verse. 
Further, to lliis ‘ smoothucvss ’ he adds a skill in the choice and 
placing of wxtrds for the eftcct of sonority and point which is not 
found ^igain til! Dryden. 

After this achievement, Drayton might have been expected to 
forge ahead and make profitable use^f the yeare of his prime. He 
was now famous and should. have been prosperous; but his out- 
put for the next few years consisted only of revisions of, and 
additions to, his HemieaU Epistles and sonnets. He was turning 
his energy into other channela For one tiling, as Meres states in 
Falladts Tamia, 1598, he had already embarked upon that huge 
undertaking, for another, he had been drawn into 

the net of the theatre. It may not be permissible to declare him 
imwi.se; but his work for the theatre brought Mm no enduring 
fame (and, as it appears, but little immediate reward), while Poly- 
OUmti was to embitter him with disappointment and ve.xatiou 
while he lived, and leave an easy mark for the scorn of impatient 
Judges for centuries after his deathb 

it must not be s^uppoised that the years 1598 — 1604 wereterren. 
Besides so much of Poly-Oibwn m they may have seen completed, 
they produced some of Drayton's best sonnets and several pew and 
good Hennesedi Eplstks. But they do not show the marked advance 

^ i:)»ytaa% vorl: tor tfee thestw lb iimmnmi ^Isswbera in tliia work* Befer- 
mm may li«r« he made to Klton, fp* SB— tSs ' dreg’s Diary nncl 

Ckrm» is. nad.this Whitaker diictiased 
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that iiiijjlit Jiave been expected from a man in his prijiu*. with 'itch 
a iHHHi (Tappiii as he had made for himself in those Epinif,-^. 

In liJO.'S. came ‘the qniet end of that loiiirdivine: t^hieene.' Hliza- 
Ik'th. Drayton owed her iK)lhm}|. tinmgh she uwi>tl to him one of 
the sweetest sonjis ever smiti in her praise, the son.u: I" ' beta ’ in 
hfm. Witliin flte year before her death, in the somief,- of ICti:*, 
he had already celebrated .biines VI of Sent land as prince atid 
I>oet; and. when Klizabeth «iied, he tnrned inimeiii:«ie!>, without a 
word of rej^ret fertile star that had sunk, to liintn the star tiiat w;is 
risinic. His haste was considered indeeein hisirrat iilaloiy poem. 
Ti> the .Vfp'fst/c of Khuj fhtnuii, reeeived no attention, either from 
the publie or the prinee. A little later, he wrote a Anna 
T riomplutif for the society of (lie (loldsmitlis of London; but 
there am Iv no doubt that his disipiKtinlment wa.s keen. Fortini- 
ufely for himself, he fotind, ulHuit this time, a new pntroji, Walter 
Aston, «jf Tixidl, who, ott receivmt; knighthood from .ianiff. I, mude 
Drayton one of his esiptires, ati liononr which the poet was careful 
to claim on his future title‘}«nies. 

If appears siirnifieant that the fusit of Drayton's sit ires should 
have iH’eti published in Ido}; but. while it donbllew in*f»Ik*s it 
mood of disapjxointnient and depression, it eannot lie Inken for 
certain to rtder to the kin/s netth'ct of his advanees. In the 
preface, Dmyfoti states that The tintt, entered at Statinm*rs' 
Ihdi in February Dip I, had Ih'cjj ’lastly finished ' idmosf a year 
Indore; and. therefore, it is unsafe to fimi in it any fuifobioitrajihiea! 
references, Mevi*rtheless. the mere fact that Drayton siiould have 
included satire ul all in the list of the then eoimnoti forms **1' jwietry 
which he si*ents to have e«mshlered it Ids duty as a jmel to practise 
is some indication that he was not happy or conieiiL The owl, in his 
Hiitire, !H the ktam-eyed, disinteresletl olwrver. Najitfvd at by Htl le 
birds, anti attackwl l>y the fear and jeahuisy of crows, kites, ravetw 
and other marandera, he i« rcwental by tbe kingly eagle, to whom he 
doscrilieft the abuses !m btw seen carriinl on by evil binls who prey 
on the commonwealth of fowla 'file is itispired, «|oitbtless, 

by The Parkmeuf 0 / Fanim\ but it imitate* neither the tnetre 
nor the good (pmlities of that work. Mort; than once in his works, 

. - Dwiyfon makes use of births, of which, how'ever, he Iwtntys no 
more thim camnwui knowlotige; sutd the «>i»t‘»ing of Thr ttoif con- 
' ; , ■ ■ tftiiw It pretty etitingh dtawrlption of the sumtuiwSings in whicit the 

^ \ |ioet fell Jtftleop to dream his i<^tipe. In tin* satin? itself, there i« 

SM' 0h«HJe; Knfftenilf'K MtmtniHg UarntM D, 8, »a«l Kputk’lt* 

; . , itmge ^mim (tSSITh *4 t«-M. , ' . 
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not stifficient trenchancy, originality, or himionr to make the poem 
interesting, and the rimed couplets run sluggish and dull. The 
Mtui hi the Moom has already been mentioned, and it may be 
convenient to dismiss the subject of Drayton’s satires by .sajing 
bere tliat, in 1(>27, at the age of sixty-three, he puldished, in a 
vohnne containing better things, The Moom-Oalfe. It is plea- 
santest to think of this as inspired by his conacientions wi.sh to 
leave no poetical atone unturned; and yet it wa.s so long .since 
Marston had published a satire that the attempt to follow in his 
steps was belated The Moam-Calfe is a coaree, clumsy ami brutal 
piece of work, redeemed only by the vigour of its sketches of con- 
temporary manner.s. 

In the sjime year as The Owle (1604), appeared Moi/ses m a 
Map afhh 3Iifades, to be revised and published twenty-six years 
later, as jWVMc.s, his Birth and Miracles. Here Drayton once more 
makes a high claim for poetry, 

That from full Jon> takes her ccle.stmi birth, 

And ({tiick as lire, her glorious self can raise 
Above this base almninable earth; 

and, In the days before the Authorised Version, ho may be 
imrdoned for thinking that he could do something for the .story of 
Moses gi*eater than had been done for it by ‘that sacred and 
canonic writ’ He had l>efore him, also, ’the example of Du Bartos 
and Sylvester, to whom he rendera generous tribute. Unfortunately, 
hia treatment of tiic story does not raise it in the eyes of modern 
readers; the poem throughout lacks exaltation and grandeur, and 
its chief interest lies in certain human moments, whore the drama 
of the episodes is happily amplified by the poet's sturdy humanity. 
But Moses is not a tiegligible poem in any study of Drayton. It 
shows here and there his progress in the management of the 
dccaHjllabic line, and now and then strangely anticipates later 
workmanship. Of such a line as the second of these: 

Muko, I invoke the utmost of thy might, 

That wit h an armcsl anti mispicious wing, 

Diiiyton is not the poet who would l)e guessed as the author by one 
imiic{{uainted with its promiawx. , 

Of the irnporbuice of a publication of two years later, however, 
t here can be no question. The Odes of 1606 were Drayton’s second 
striking effort to plough a field untiiled by his contemporaries. 
.The Pindaric ode had already b^n imitated by Jonson: it wanton 
being imitated with an Irrt^krity that Congreve was the earliest 
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author to rupreheud. Drayton's model is tliu Anatuvontie or 
Horatian ode. With these odes, as with most, indeed, of the works 
of so .stern a critic of Idm-self and .so slowly developed a jxenius as 
Drayton, ne have to wait for the final edition hefore we can .see 
them at tlieir best. The Offra of ItJtif* were revised and issued 
with udditiinirt and omissions in Ifilit; and in that edition tliey 
are best studied. 

It was Dniytoji's endeavour to revive *Th' old Lyriek Urid'~ 
the kind, {Hwhaps. that w;m sung to the harp ?»y llewe.N at Poles- 
worth, fortified and {Mdished by the inlhienee of lit»ruee atid 
Anacreon. His odes are nearly all eom|Htsed in sliort. decisive 
lines, a medium that Kiitclish poetry has always fouttd ditlleult. If 
the eharire mrainst DraWott of ltein,it merely a lalK»riou*». imitative 
hunjxler were ever revived, a sutlieietit answer would lx* a few 
selections, showinj^ how ttnu.snally setisitive he was ftt the faults 
ami meril.s of hi.s*niediuin. The faults of ,a Jonar !iitt‘ are monotonv 
ami tmwiulditiess. Drayton is often uninotonons utnl tmwieldy. 
The faults of a short line are jerkiness nml esieesstve et«uprts.wion. 
Dnivtoji is ttuillv of iK»th. But in all <‘tiises Ite suetjeeds, when he 
is at his he.*-!, in brinuhn: out. perhaps i»i iK'inu the first to.brhm 
tuit, tlie possible merits of his metre, the .swtsilhnt'ss and pm- 
pression tif the hmp lim‘, the delicate, involved jwifpuuw and tlte 
ranpe of ttmes, frtun the trumjK't to the flute, that are jsissibJe with 
the short line. In the ihh%, there is plenty of eompreHshm and wjnie 
jerkiness; but they cannot lx* reptinled as otherwise than a remark- 
able iiehit’vement in the ereatioti of a t»ew imtste iti Ktttflish |«H'lry. 
Their nttipe, in their filial form, Is e.'straordinar} ; and. in nearly 
every case, their music is an anticipation of something that wiw 
to 1 r‘ more perfectly achieved later. 

As thaw.* Pnmhrtikr strinas 
Whiwe itiinnils with tlcry Wings 
Drive FuMs fmm Disir 
Tt»«A’«l hy the twst »f Kiutsv 
That Ming the Ilofy Ode. 

is there tiny sound like that iietwiiou l)rji)toi» and Milton* ? Tim 
ode 7’o Hh ilimii eontaiiw thc»w attWir.Ji« : 

Ttierefew* lamst aet 
* Your happy bt. 

He silent now ye» have her; 

The time I knew * 

" She HttifliM ya«* 

, ‘ ’ When I was In her favomr. 

* 

'V Itw, p, Wl, notw a curfeuily pn^etb ‘Swtetatwian’ mm* to the «1«» tV- 
Mm» fern, ^ 
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Fon© slaiiis go fmty: 

Blit 'may l>6 emt 

By Farteie, aiMl <llsg'raee5: 

Oiiee clkl I weare 
Her Harter there, 

Where jmt her Hlore hare plaeei; 

striiizaH brave an<i pla}-ftil wliieh anticipate Suckling* And the 
exqui^iite Ih Mis Coy Love^ which begins as follows : 

I pray thee leave, love me no more, 

€all home the Heart you i^ave me, 

T hut in vain that Saint mlore, 

That eaii hut will not aave me: 

TheBO poor halfe Kisses kill me (piite; 

'Was ever man thus siirvecl? 

Amid an Ocean of Delight, 

For Pleasure to he sterved; 

have the true cavalier ring. In these later Oim^ too, Drayton 
Hoinetiiiies touches the biietaphysical' poetry of Doime and Cowley,, 
a kind wliieli he did not often affect* 

Two of the odes have won more .fame than the others ; and 
both reveal tliat sturdy Elimbathan patriotism wliieh, in Drayton, 
was to be proof against the solvent inliience of fthe /reigri ; 
JaineK L A long and interesting^essay might bo founded upon 
the contrast between the tone of Drayton's ode To tM Vvrgmimh 
Voyoye and *^IarveH\s ^ Where the remote .Bermudas ride/ In the, ■' 
former, we have all the bravery 'of -the, golden days;, of the, ad-;: 
venturers* 

'.you --stay: tee ■ long, . 

Quickly aboard hestow^' you,.^ 

. And' with' a 

■ Swell your stretch^ Sayle, ■, , 

With Vowes ae strong, ■ 

A, 8 the Wliids that blow you. ' 


And cheorefully at Saa, 

Siiecasaa you still intice, 

T'O gal tilt Ptarle and Hold, 
Ami mim to 'hold, , 

'Wlrgliiia, . 

Earlli%' oiitif Baradisd,- ■ ■ 

And' as there Plenty growes 
’Of .Lawiwdl evtfy where, ■ 
Apollo’s Saered tree, 

¥011 may it ‘ 

A Pmds Browes . , . 

To crowue, that ussy sing tlmm* 
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The other of the two odes referred to is the neHi r,unou,> of 
Drayton's poems, the swinging Baflmi qf (lcfii<'ated 

‘To the (’anihrO'Britans and their Harpe.' Dere. nion- tiian 
atiy where, is heard the echo of Ilewes atid his like. Drintun 
worked npoii tlie text of it to good ptirpose hi-t^eoen aiKl 

ItiUh nmoving snags and oiistruetions in the eotirse uf it', rhythm, 
and mtiking eleiirer ami clearer tlie ringittg tnimp of i li,> maindiiitg 
tinny k With its stanzas of eight .short, crisp lines, njuitiii o,i>iiuri‘h, 
it is the model for a war-jH>em ; and the intive old -ontr has jis 
mnch power to day to (ptieken the heart lwats as ha-- the //» or// V 
of Shake.sjtetire, the suefes.s of which, donlitles^, helped in inspire 
its comjiositioii. 

To F/c LfijtHtl (ri’fiif (‘rnmml, Drayton’s sniitary ptthli- 
csition in Hiih". reference has Iven made aimve. During the next 
six years la* pnhlishciJ nothing hut two repniit-., wiiii slight 
('Iianges. of a coflected editiuji of his }'rH'in» which he had hronght 
out in KIHo. There was a reason for this, lit* was imw fieadily 
engaged on wh.at h« ho|H‘d wtis to 1,»* his real title to fame, his 
Pnlif-iilhinn. Of this ’Jlereulean lalnmr,' the firO eighiceii ‘Songs' 
were piihlistied in KiKt®. The necessary' icisure hud h-cn --ycHri'd 
to Drayton psirtly hy the patronage of t^ir William .\stui(. partly 
by a iH'iisioii ofi*ltiuy«ir iwhihim hy prince liettry , and. continued, 
for II |«.‘riod not yet deterniitied, after the death of ihat prince 
in No^emlrr, tfil2. 

Tilt!' muffunm npm fell flat. In his jireface, tlie author com- 
phiiuH that. 

nre wholly d«htc«sl to eltHUtts'ifM, ami uothiiiif eHtwincd in thi» honuif 
iigt‘, hat whnt i» kept in nihiwts and miint pass on!) 1>> triin«»'rit*ti<ni, , . . 
TJic itile Iiuuitirimi worM must hear of ittuluiig that eithiT ".(onnrH uf 
ftntiutiity, or may nwake it to mn'k after wort'' than doll ihkI »!nii»fiii igitur- 
iiuri* may eiwily rcueli iniki: tlim*, i wy, utake juneh iijruii»»t me, 

tlouiitlesH, was trtie, in part; iieeerthekiw, it wtw not wi.si* of 
the |K>et, to fling his work, at the luawi of the piiWic in so eon- 
templnmw iifiiwliiou, with siieh oiitsjwken mnarks on the prevnle-ut 
‘stupidity and dulntm’ But Dmyton had not yet recovered ihc 
serenity which he had lost hy rcation of his 'drst.res.seii fort lines' 
and his jlisap}»>iiit«ient of itjMtant reco}p*tlion by .Imucs at his 
aeceasion, to which he refow in the *w.»te prefnee. The piihlic^ 
IMwtly, HO dmilrt, thrirngh ite ‘stupidity atid diiintw/ and paf-tly, 
perhaps, frigliteiHn! away hy -this uiodo of intrcsiHction, jwid Ilf tic 

' ..'cCf. Elteai |)ji, iw~«, . ' , 

apptwf to'hfcw ^ t^ltka of lOJSf pf. B« a»o, |i. Irl. - 
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heed to the book. The author’s grief, however stoutly he may 
have prepai’cd himself for feihire, must have been great. This 
wa.s the work upon which he had been engaged since his thirty- 
fifth year at the latest. He was now fifty, overtaken by times 
which he, with all other Elizabethans, felt and knew to be evil ; 
and, t herefore, he was all the more anxious, like a true Elizabethan, 
to rescue' from oblivion the glories of his beloved country by 
the only meun.s which he recognised as secure, that is by poetry. 
Into he [wured all his not inconsiderable learning 

and observation, all his ^latriotism and ins fancy. The poem was 
his darling, his 

Ti'iniMt lual tlekls of tlio Jlu-ses, where, throiijrh most delig'htfu! groves, the 
angelic harmony of i>irds .‘^hall steal thee to the top of »n easy bill, where in 
artificial wive.s, cut out of the most natural rock, thou shalt see the ancient 
jH'ople of this isl(* deliveretl thee in their lively images; from whose height 
thou in.'ty’st behold bolh the old and later times, as in thjj, prospect, lying far 
under thee; then conveying thee down by a sovil-pleasing descent through 
ddii'ate I'mhroklert'd meadows, often veined with gentle-gliding brooks, in 
which tl«m may’st fully view the dainty nymphs in their simple naked 
beanties, bathing them in cry.stalline streams; which shall lead thee to most 
pleasant downs, where harmless shepherds are, some exercising their pipes, 
some syigiiig roundelays to their gazing flocks k 

ThuH, with ti voice ns of an earlier age, he spake to the age of 
James, which would not hear him. • Worse than that : it seems to 
Imve seofied. 

Some of our outlandish, unnatnral, English, (I know not how otherwise to 
express them) stick not to say that there is nothing in this Island worth 
studying for, and take a great pride to be ignorant in anything thereof; for 
these, since they delight in their folly, I wish it may be hereditary from them 
to their posterity, that their children may be hegg’d for fools to the fifth 
generation until it may be beyond the memory of man to know that there 
was ever other of their families k 

He wishes them oblivion—- the heaviest lot that a man of his time 
and temper could imagine. And so, with a round curse on the 
degenerate age, the sturdy old pilgrim gi'asps his staft' and sets out 
again on his high mission. The reception of the first eighteen 
‘ Songs ’ could not deter him from carrying on what he held to be 
his duty to his country and his great calling. In spite of all odds, 
including the very serious difficulty of finding a publisher®, he 
brought out twelve more ‘Songs’ in 1622, with a reprint of the 
fiwt eighteen, and the statement that the public’s neglect and 

* * to tba Cienerall 163.?. 

2 , Preface feo Becoml Parfet 1622. ^ 

» * See lii» letters to William Brammosiil of witli wliam ha oorre- 

ipoalitl between 3.6 IS md 1631. ■, , 
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folly eouW not ‘detor me from going on with t^futland, if meunH 
ami time do ii<»t hinder me, to perform iw iimeli a^ ! have 
promi>!e<l in my First tsong.’ -Means and time were not forth- 
roming, and Poly-Oibimi ‘stumbles to rest' with its thirtieth 
‘Song.’ 

The course of the itinerary, on the whole, is fair!) reniiltu'. 
Prom the I’hannei islands, the pilgrim comes to runiMail, and 
thence, by Devon and part of .Somersei. thnvn throuLth die New 
Forest to Hotithampt<«i and Might, Thence, he goe' north west to 
Salisbury, and more ftr less straight on ti> the Avon and tlio Severn. 
Round the Severn and iti Wsdes—a country wimsc iiiliabitnnts 
he always regnrdtsd kindly as the rem.ains of the lU'igitial iSriton.s— 
he lingers long, with a little excursion to Hereford atid Maiverti ; 
gradually working his way north to Chester, where he turns suttth- 
eusi past the M'rekin to the midlands, to celebrate Warwick, 
tlweiilry and his la'loted Atieor. Mlth a circuit through the vale 
of Kvtwhtnn tmd the C’otswolds, hallowed to him, as were the s|mi{s 
he had jtwt left, by their association with .\nm* tloodcrc. la* follmi's 
the river from Oxford to London, 'riicnce, he .Htart*. afre-h sottih- 
tta.sl, down the Mwiwtiy. thnmgh Surrey and Sns„’..c.% into^Kent, 
there to turn and work by degree?* up flic ea.stent couiuic'., through 
Cambridge iind F.ly, to Lincolnshire and the fens, Trent ami the 
forest of Sherwood. From there, he cni.-se,., England to Ruiciishtre 
and *Man, thence to wttrk ku'k to Yorkshire, and .so to Norihutniier- 
lujid, in end his pilgrimage in M’esttmjrlamf. 

He has covered practh'ally titc whole of F.nglaud, and little 
ha.s esca|»cd him on the wtiy. IVrfunrforily, bnt coiiseieniimisly, 
he has described the fantm, and e.s|H.’eially the tlora, the river- 
systems au<l mountain ■ranges, making fret? use of the then ohf’ 
fiwitionvti device of jierstmifiCHthm itj order to Is-guile and hire 
on his rentier. But the priwit interests him little i'oin|»i4reil with 
the pwL His null objetrt is to preserve whatever history or li?gend 
(lx>th are of tHH»l im|x»rtance in his eyi?s, nml lie draws no tdear 
distinction IwtwwtJ the two) has recorded of grcsil dtssls, and 
grwit. men, Iw they lierocw of myth like tJny of tVarwifk, Corinews 
of Cornwaii, or Hlidiire the Jtist, tiaints like thW in the mil he 
celebrate# at Ely, or historie kings and tsaptwins. Ix;wji»g chiefly 
oa Camden’s lirfh/waiVi, he lam mn«ickeil also the chr*wieler» and 
the HoiigH of the hiiriiers and mitwtnds, every source thal.he 


agaiart time’s proud Imad. to fortify what he recatrds in 
rime, he 'hw ^ured from th© learned dnto Seldeti a *il of iwte© 
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or ‘illustrations’ to each song, in wMch, though the antiquary’s 
science sometimes smiles at the poet’s faith, the general tenor 
of the poem is buttressed by a brave show of erudition and 
authority. 

How much of the ground Drayton had covered in person, it is 
impossible to tell from the poem itself. Of the places which it 
is certain that he knew, he sinp no otherwise than of some which 
it is very unlikely that he had ever seen. And, in fact, the point is 
unimportant. The purpose of his narrative was not, as was that of 
the narratives collected by the ‘industrious Hackluit’ whom he 
celebrates in one of his odes, to make known the unknown present, 
but to eternise the known past ; and vividness and authenticity of 
description are not among the .essentials of such a work as his. 
Industry was the chief requisite, and of industry Drayton had as 
much as Hakluyt himself. 

More industry, it must be admitted, than inspiration went to 
the making of Foliz-Olbrni. Drayton must have worked, like 
Wordsworth on The Excursion, in season and out of season, 
trusting to the importance of what he had to Siiy to make his 
vereesi, worthy of ins subject But Poly-Olbion is at least no 
nearer to being dull than is The Excursion, Drayton, in fact, 
took more pains than Wordsworth to diversity his poem. His 
rivera dispute, relate, or wed ; his mounteins and plains take on 
character and pei’sonality ; criticism, as of the poetry of the Welsh 
bsirds; argument, as in the spirited and remarkably i>lnlosophic 
protest against historical scepticism in song vi ; description, which, 
if sometimes lifeless, is sometimes bravely vivid, as in the view 
from his boat as it drops down from Windsor to London in 
song XVII ; and admirable story-telling, as in the account of 
Guy of Warwick in song xill ; all take their turn in variegating 
the pro.spect. There are stretches, it must be confessed, of dulness 
— long catalogues of princes and events where the desire to record 
has dearly been stronger than the power to sing ; but the 'liistoriaii 
in ver.se’ tto use Drayton’s own words of Daniel) seldom leaves us 
long without the reward of the ‘dainty nymphs in their simple 
nuked Iwauties* or some other of the delights promised in his first 
epistle of > 

J hayton, whom we have seen from the preface to The Barrom 
If/frs to luive hiw! a philoiwipijy t>f metre, doubtless (nhosc the 
metre (»f Poty-(W>imt with care. It is written in riming couplets 
of twelve-syllabled lines ; a sobeii^ jogging inotum, as easy t<* nmin- 
tain and as comfortable as the canter of a quiet hack. But it 
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is not cxi-hiii.i:; it luis uo surprises; and the inevitahlo iM'ut 
oil the sixrli and twelfth syllable, which Drayton spares us 
scarce!} twice in a ‘Song,’ is apt to i»ecoinc soporific. Yet it may 
well be doubted whether Pohi-Olhitm would not have lieen far 
less readable (Imn it is, hail Drayton adopted the rimed coipdel 
of decasyllabic lines, or taken a hint from the draTua!i>ts and 
employed blank verse. No known form of stanKi eertainly could 
have carried the reader on as tines this amiable, ambllna' pace, 
never very fast, but never very slow. To ijiiote a delitrhtfu! phra.se, 
‘it has a kind of heavy dignity like a Lord Mayor's eoachV .\t its 
best, it is livelier than that : at its worst, it covers llie ground 
without jolting. 

The niiideri! reader with a taste for the aiitiipie will constantly 
meet lillU' touches to interest and charm him. ‘The wayless 
woods of t'nrdiff’—a phr.ise ehuseu j»i ntndom ;ts we turn the 
pages- is ehujufnt, especially when taken in ronjnmiion with the 
jMiet's repeated eornphutit that the iron works tthe very syinlwd 
to an F.lir,ulHihaH of the {lassing of that golden age \ihcn metals 
were unknown, and imm rifled not the womb of their mother 
Earth) were leading to the de.'truetion of all the forests which 
had been England’s pride. The very ini}Hirt4HHe given to the 
river-sysiems is a reminder fjmt the poem wan writti'n iti nit 
Englaml that wa-s all but roadless, ibtt. as the kiok is inid tiowji, 
its chief ntfrmiion, jifttw all. is m'ou to Ih' the iuilhen'e bnivery of 
the whole sc!u’me-“ the voice of the dogged old Eii/alietiian nusis! 
amid an alien world, to sing the old song in the old way, to pr»Hflaim 
and preservi' I lie glorii-s of his Kdoved eonnlry iji the face of a 
frivolous, forgetful age. 

While /Vi/v-O/fifoM was lieing eoniiiieleil, Drayton did little 
else. In i*Hk, a volume of eoUeete! Kktjtm was published, two 
(»f them iMting the wtjrk of Drayton ; hnt, when the weight of his 
‘Herculetra labonr’ wiw iifhe«i from hw tihoidders, he reveidt'd, 
ill the piMitry of hia ohi age, a playfiilntw, *i lightneas and delieaey, 
which are a« ctianning »« they are «Mr}trwiMK, 'tlilrt comment dow 
not apply to all the eoiitcnte of the new folnmo of ina?. I'hiit 
volume oi>em'tl witli one of 'l>r»yton*» uiiWt»kei4‘*-ti tniiwhitioii int^iv 
epic form of the brave BaUmi of A^m&mrt. 11m new veraion 
of the Htory, adleil The IkUBtIk if Aginmurt, w written in the 
metro which the prefiw® to The JSarrmm Ifow IwmI juntlietS for 
pooioH of thi» kind Ite iwiJifitlmiW to HoUtwhod britip it frO” 
<|i»i»tly bt 0 touch with Slutkcjifeare’i Heiirf, F; uwi the 
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comparison is all to Drayton’s disadvantage. The work lacks 
genuine fire and eloquence, and belongs to that part of Drayton’s 
labours in which conscience was stronger than inspiration. The 
same metre and the same characteristics are found in the last 
of his historical poems, The Miseries ofQwene Margarite, mt& ot 
Henry VI. 

In Nimphidia, we find a new Drayton, and one not fore- 
shadowed even by Idea or the Odes. Some time, as it seems, 
between his fifty-ninth and his sixty-fourth year, we hear the 
sound of his laughter, and find him playing, and playing lightly 
and gaily, with a literary toy. Nimphidia is a mock heroic poem 
relating the adventures of jealous Oberon, faithless Titania and 
her lover Pigwiggen. The parody of the old heroic ballads is 
carried out witli the nicest particularity, and with a playful ingenuity 
which is surprising in a poet advanced in years and of a grave 
and laborious complexion. The lack of the higher imagination, 
which Drayton could not take over, with his characters and scene, 
from Shakespeare, is atoned for by the consistent humour of the 
finely jxtlished verse, the very movement of which is a subtle and 
elaborate joke. In these tripping, dancing lines — the metre of the 
heroic ballads wonderfully transfonned— we are far from the high 
heroic note of Elizalxsth’s days ; we have rejjchcd the poetical land 
of Herrick and of the great Majgaret, duchess of Newcastle, who 
both borrowed from Drayton’s minute lore of fairyland. 

Equally dainty and gnicefuJ, if not ecpially humorous, are 
other poems in this volume of 1627 : The Qimt of Gpnthia, and 
The Shepheards Sireua, pastorals both. Hiere is a marked 
difference between Drayton’s earlier Spenserian pastorals, Idm 
(though these were not, as we have seen, an extreme example 
of their form), and these later essays in the same field. In the 
two poems of 1627, there is an airy gi'uce, a frank unreality that 
makes no attempt either to approximate to the real world of the 
country from which it draws its symbols, or to proclaim its 
difference from the world of town and court, the thought of which 
used to weigh heavily on earlier singers of the golden age. What 
applies to The QueM of Cynthia mid The Skepheards Sirem 
applies also, in the main, to The Mmes Elmtm, divided into ten 
NymphaUs, which form the chief part of Drayton’s last volume, 
published in 1636, and dedicated, part to the earl of Dorset, and 
jmrt. to his countess, who were the patrons of Drayton’s last years, 
'rhere is a little, but a very little,* sad or satirical reflection here. 
'I'hrowing back in the songs, with their lightness and spontaneity 
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and tlu* elaborate HtnietHre of their long stanzas of short lines, 
to the dewy lyrics of the later Elimliethaii soog-lxioks. they look 
forward, also, to a melody that was to In; {Hwferfed later in the 
days i>f the cavaliers. tJallaiitry and grace have sne<H*eded the 
swelling, iierok* tones of the |)oet's youth. F>nt in nothing does 
Drayton show himself so tine a master of words and rfnythni ns in 
these late jiastoruls; and some of the 'Syinphnlh of Thr Mmru 
FJhUiw, especially the second, the seventh and the eigfith, should 
alone have snflieed to preserve his fame more sttuidilv than h:w 
l»een the awe. 

To return to the vuliune of lt>27 ^ it cotttained. iH'sides the 
pa-storals mentioned and Thr Mtumt'-Vttijr discussed idwoe. som<‘ 
excellent work in the form of iCkifim tqxm mndnj tnvmifim. 
These have an obvious infere,st in the biogniphi<’4il information 
they provhle. The first, entitled Of hi.i Lntiifs tmt Vinumhuj tn 
Lmidm, is a gj'dlunt but sineutx* eompHment to a lady living in 
the west, in whosn it is prulwbly {HTmlssible Ui find his fiirmer 
love and pre.scnt friend, Anne (huwlere, now lady Uainsfonl b> 
another, he <int|s»iirs a ghming tribute of atfeetionate regret at the 
death of her hiwhamL From .another, we learn of his frieyidship 
with William Browne, the jMH'f, of Tavist^wk ; and lady Aston, the 
wife of his }wtroii, is the reripumt of another. Df thessf AYcf/hx 
some are eomplimentnry mid sometimes show a (oueh of the 
‘eoneeitol' or metaphysical; others, like that to Browne, am 
satirieiy. All show unix* more lirayton's skill in the mamigement 
of the eowplet But the most interesting of all. }S'rha|»H. is the 
well known ietler in vena? Tn If rutty Hrytmitht^ in which Drayton 
tolis the story of his bnish resolve to la' a |sH?t. and gmi* on to 
give an account of the development of Knglish jssTry frttm t'hnneer 
to his own friends, dohn and Francis Bt'anmuiit and Wiilimn 
Browne. It is full of sotnid sense and just criticism ; anil, if any 
of Drayton’s verdfcls— *iils handi jtnlgnient on the Euplmists, for 
imtatw, Of' his id<« of the latijpiajNfe at Dhaiieer’s isimanMiii -Iwve 
iMsen upset, it has Ixien by the growth of learniuK and the change 
of imrspectivo, mid not by any lidienuiit fault. 

The only works of lhayton whieli remain b*' coiwiderwi are 
the thrcp ‘divims ’ whieh formtsl |»trt of the volume of Wthi. 

Mm», im Birth tani ilmirirs, the rcvisisd version of in 

a Muip u/hk M'imrktt, of letH, has Ijeen laentioned above. * Tlitf 
other two were Nmtfm Fitmim%d Itami «i««l (iitimk ImBi written 
to tito 'ylmoti ' eouptots of deaisfSIitoleH which Ifreyltm had done 
mmto' to' heat, Into sfaajw. It i»:iiotaUe that, to thew.hat <if 
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Drayton’s poems, we catch once more the Elizabethan note. The 
description of David carries us back to the Adonis of Shakespeare’s 
poem, and there are passages of the same elaborate ornament that 
is found in Endimion and Phoebe. It has been noticed, also^, 
that, in the grand invocation at the beginning of Noahs FUmd, 
there is 'the presentiment of a greater sacred diction’— that of 
Milton. 

Drayton’s long and busy life closed at the end of 1631, and 
his body was buried in Westminster Abbey, under the north wall 
of the nave, and not in Poet’s Comer where his bust may be seen®. 
His right to the honour will possibly be more fully conceded by 
present and future ages than it has been at any other time since 
his own day. We see in him now, not, indeed, a poet of supreme 
imagination, nor one who worked a revolution or founded a school, but 
a poet mth a i-emarkably varied claim on our attention and respect. 
Drayton was not a leader. For the most part he was a follower, 
quick to catch, and industrious to reproduce, the feeling and mode 
of the moment. So gi’eat, however, was his vitality and so fully 
was he a master of his craft that, living ft‘om the reign of Elizabeth 
into that of Charles I, he was able to keep abreast of his swiftly 
moving times, and, by reason of his very powers of labour, to bring 
something out of the themes and measures he employed which his 
predecessora and contemporaries failed to secure, but which after 
years owed to his efforts. This is especially the case, as we have 
seen, with his management of the rimed coTiplet and the short- 
lined lyric. Sluggish, perhaps, of temper, and very variably 
sensitive to inspiration, he lacked the touchstone of perfect poetical 
taste, and, like Wordsworth, lacked also the finer virtues of omis- 
sion. Yet everything that he wrote has its loftier moments; he is 
often ‘golden-mouthed,’ indeed, in Ms felicity of diction, whether 
in the brave style of his youth or in the daintier manner of his age ; 
and just as, in his attitude to life, ‘ out of the sti'ong came forth 
sweetness,’ so, in his jKjetry, out of his dogged labour came forth 
sweetness of many kinds. In the long period which his work 
covered, the many^subjects and styles it embraced, the beauty of 
its results and its value as a kind of epitome of an impoitant era, 
there are few more inter^ting figures in English literature tlmh 
Michael Drayton. " ^ ^ ■ ■' / : '' ' ' ■ 

^ By Eiiott, p. IM. ^ ' ' * fot IE® OYMenee, see pp, 146, 14(1 
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' From thr fimt* of Wyatt. Snm'v and tbeir rotsU’HiiHtrHrii'H of 
jtlu; court of Henry VIII. EiiKli-'b lyrical and amatorv jHietry 
I flowed continnoiidy in tin* IVlrim-hian clianuy}. TItc tmdilion 
which fhwc ‘novTivs itcwly crc|jt o«{ of the whool- of Hjtntc. 
Aritwto and Pclmrch’ hroiinht from Italy, after Iani:tti'«hiiii» for 
Morae yearn, wan revived and rcinvigoraU’d hy the iiiHui'm'c of 
l{onH.ir<l and I)csp4»rtcs. Sjaatwr in Th*' Sfirphnirtfit 1 ‘nth'wtt r, 
Wataoti with fiin iictiantu* F.KATOM HAMIA and Sidney with the 
ptllnnt and {swinmitc sonnet** to Sudhi, lc«l (he way ; and, there- 
after, till the pubHcalitui of Davistni H Pmfirtti fitfpmij/. it* 
and, HtiluHMjnenily, in the wtirk »if msch ctjntimuw <d ait older 
iiK Orumimnni, the jMieta, iii mJiniet Kwnieitce or jHwtond 
eclogue and lyric, tohl the rtinnc tide, wt t»» the ntum* tone. Of 
the joy of htve, the tleep nontentnumt of mutual jawnioM, (hey have 
little tts my (except itt some of the finest of .ShakeajH'areV sotmeta 
to his unknown friend), but mneh *if it« {wuitw attd aorrows ■ the 
M»rr«»w of iiltHi'm’c. the {tain of rejwtioji, the tncimtjinnible fvnuty 
of the lady tuni her unwarering cruelty. And they «*y it in a 
tterifw <»f cwislAntly recurring iuiagt* t of rain and wiml, of fin* 
Child ice, of »torai and warfare ; eom{iaritt(m 

With Min «ml muon, wtih eiwtii and im*» rich kwhmi 
W hh AprilN first Imm fiuwers anil all thinf« rawi, 

That heaven’s ifir in this huge «u«iijp« hw»s; 

alhwkwjK to Vetnw and Cupid, Cynthia and *A|»o}lo, IManu and 
Actiicon,; Alexander weeping tliat he hat! no more woi-hk to 
coiMpier, tJacMir «hc«hling toara over the head of Pompey ; alwtrac- 
tiona, Kwch m I rove and Fortune, Beauty and Ditwhun ; iHonkera, 
like the Phoenix and the Basiliak, Here and there lingeiw. a trace 
■ ef the metaphyiicd strain which, taking ite ri»e in the poetry of 
the troiJil)»doar8,,hiMl been i»<wt fuUy ebhomted hy (Juinicelli and 
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Dante and Cavalcanti, the analysis of love in relation to, and its 
effect on, the heart of man and its capacity for virtue: 

The sorereign beauty which I do admire, 

"Witness the world hoiv worthy to be praised! 

The light whereof hath kindled heavenly fire 
In my frail spirit fay her from baseness raised. 

But the most prevalent reflective note derives not ft'om Petrarch 
and Dante, but, through Ronsard and his fellow-poets of La 
PUiade, from Catullus and the Latin lyrists : the pagan lament for 
the fleetingness of beauty and love — Ronsard’s 

Ah, love me love! we may be happy yet. 

And gather roses while ’tie called to-day, 

Shakespeare’s 

Since brass, nor atone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 

Bnt sad mortality o’er-sways their power. 

How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 

Who.se action is no stronger than a flower? 

I The poet who challenged and broke tlm supremacy, of the 
1 Petrarchian tradition was John Donne. Occasionally, when writing 
a purely complimentary lyric to Mrs Herbert or lady Bedford, 
Donne can adopt the Petrarchian pose ; but the tone and temper, 
the imagery and rhji;hm, the texture and colour, of the bulk of his 
love songs and love elegies are altogether diflerent from those of 
the fiishionable love poetry of the sixteenth century, from Wyatt 
and Surrey to Shakespeare and Drununoud. jVith Donne, begins 
ji new era in the history of the English love lyric, tEel&ll importance 
of winch is not exhausted when one recognises in Donne the source 
of the ‘metaphysical’ lyric as it flourished from Carew to Rochester. 
Nor was this Donne’s only contribution to the history of English 
poetry. The spirit of Ms best love poetry passed into the most 
interesting of his elegies- and his religious verses, the influence 
of which w'as not less, in the earlier seventeenth century perhaps 
oven greater, than that of his songs. Of our regular, classically 
inspired satirists, l^a is, whether actually the first in time or not, 
the first who deserves attention, the first whose work is in the line 
of later development, the only one of the sixteenth century satirists 
whose influence is still traceable in Dryden and Pope. EeUgio 
Laid is indebted for some of its most characteristic arguments 
to Donne’s ‘Kind pity checks my spleen’ ; and Pope found in 
Donne a satirist whose style amf temper were closer m essential 
respects to Ms own than those of tiie suave and urbane Horace. 
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1 Foi’ evil and for good, Donne is the most shai>iiig und detennining 
iiiflnciK-e that meets ns in passing fnan the sixteenth to the 
I seventeenth eenturies. fii certain aspects of mind and t ruining 
the most medieval in temjKtr the most nnwleni, of lus eoniem- 
poraries, he is. with the nidieally more pedantic, and neo-classical 
Jonsiai, at tvnee the chief inspire!* of his yotinger eonfemporaries 
and sneeessors, and the most jioteiit herald and pitmeer of th<‘ 
seliool of poetic argument and ehKjnenee. 

The lift' ikf Donne — c‘S{H*ciii!ly that {wtrt (»f it whudi concerns 
the spident of his isKdry—as well as the i-anon and text of his 
jwems i»rc.sen{ problems which are only in proces,s of solution; 
some of them prolKibly nevt'r will la* .solvetl. A fall but eoneise 
stat<‘ment of ail that we know regarding his Lthr- and Wtimirr- 
Jahr*' is necessary istth for the sake of what it cont^dns. and 
of tiw* eleai'uei*^ with which if defines the ipicsfions that await, 
further invesfigniioii. 

dolm Donne tihe name wjut pronoutu*ed so as to rime with 
* tione ' Jimi wsw freipiently s}H*It * f hni ' »n* * 1 hinne ’ > was the eldest 
son of a Lotaion ironmonger— pro! wbly of Welsli exfraetion-.and 
of Klkalieth, tin* third < not, as hitherto iK'lievisl the oidyD daughter 
of dohn Heywood, the famoiw dnimatisi of qiswn !\lary‘,s reign, by 
his wife FJiadM'th Uiwtell. This Hli3«d«ih was herself the diinghter 
of John Ibtstell and Kliw»la*th the .sister of Sir Thomas More, 
Ihwine thus, on his mother’s .sith,* at any mte, eamc of j» line of 
disllngnished ami devoted adherents of the old ffiitli. He hiniself 
w!is bred in that faith, and, despite his eonversion mid lutm* 
{Milemical writing and prejiching, Ids most intimate religions {stems 
indicate very elejirly thnl he never eeasetl to feel the intlueni'e of 
his t ’athoJie upbringing. 

Aecbrding to Wi^lton ami Antliouy h Wmai, pneetsied 

to ttjcford i»» ir»H4 at the early age of ekven. Men;, he formed a 
frietwlsldp with Henry Wotton, 11 friemlnlwp which countwi forisoiite- 
thing in Donne'a later life. From Oxfttrd, hcf iwnwtsd to t’jmibritige, 
where, Walton tellH iia, he studied diligently till the age of 
Hcventeen, but, neither here nor at Oxford, ..endeavourtsl afwr 
!i degree on sufcount of tlm ‘aveweneaa of his frkuids to some 
ptrtH of' the oiit.li tlmt i» idwaya tenderal at those times.’ Never- 
tlielesa, in Hlld he wjw entered in the Oxford rt^isteiw iis jilwady 
w» M.A, of Chuiihritlgt?. Of ihew txiilege yearn, no amtempuitry 
documentary ovidonee la extant,. . . 

* 8e« Biudg’s ».rt tefe to. Mn^iktkt Stndim ; Antd s ' * l«»lm tlsywwHl 

win ICr«liL*’' ' 
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Gar first scrap of such evidence dates from 1592, the year of 
the first unmistakable reference to Shakespeare as a London actor 
and playwright. On the 6th of May in that year, Donne was entered 
at Lincoln’s inn, having been already, the document testifies, 
admitted at Thavies’s inn. Of his life between that year and his 
marriage in 1601, we have very few particulars, but these appear 
to indicate a life spent in England; a life similar to that led by 
many young members of the inns of court as Donne describes 
them, . 

“'Of study and play made strange hermaphrodites ; 

a life, too, of gradually broadening activity, which led him to the 
doorway of a public and political career. 

In Donne’s case, both the study and the play of these years 
were more than ordinarily intense. The record of the latter is his 
songs and elegies and earliest satires, the greater number of which 
were written, Donne told Jonson, before his twenty-fifth year-. That 
he did not neglect law entirely for poetry, we know from his own 
statement, and this is corroborated by the poems themselves, in 
which legal metaphors abound. But the years 11^93 and 1594 
were <also given to a serious and careftil survey ‘of the body of 
divinity as it was then controverted betwixt the Reformed and the 
Roman Church.’ ‘About his twentieth year ’ Walton says, that is, 
apparently, in his twenty-first, he showed, to the then dean of 
Gloucester, all the works of Bellai-mine, ‘marked with many weighty 
observations under his own hand.’ Bellarmine’s Disputatimm, 
indeed, were not published until 1693, and Rudde, who is the 
dean in question, ceased to hold that ofiice in 1594, which gives 
but a short time for the study of such an important issue. But it 
is quite possible that Bellarmine’s work, in which Donne found 
the best defence of the Roman cause, may have fallen into his 
hands at the end, not (as Walton implies) at the beginning, of 
a course of theological and controversial reading. To a mind that 
worked with the rapidity of Donne’s, the analysis and digestion 
of an elaborate argument would not prove a lengthy task. Nor 
I was his active adherence to the Anglican church precipitate. All 
I that we can say with confidence is that when he entered the service 
of Sir Thomas Bgerton, in 1697, he cannot have been a, professed 
Rojpanist, and, in 1601, he disclaimed indignantly Tove of a corrapt 
roligiom’ , 

Donne’s first approach to a public career was made by 
service as a volunteer in two ‘combined military and naval ex- 
peditions. In 1595, Henry Wottoa returned from a prolonged 
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rcKidtiicc in (k'rmaiiy ami Italy, to l>eeome at onee an atllieroiit of 
Mssex. wli<»m lu* had already served by his eorrespondeiua; while 
abroad. The letters in verse and prose which {Kissed between 
Dunne and Wottim tiuriug the next few years (some of thtnn yet 
nnpuhlished) show that the intimacy lK*gnn at Oxford was renewed 
with ardoiir ; and it is a lair (Hwjectnre. though only a eonjeettirts 
that it was Wotton’s iiifiiumce which brouirht Donne into contaer 
witlt i-issi'X, and induced him to join ids frieml us u volunteer in 
the expedition to t'udiz in l.llH), and to file .Azores in l.'i!(7. Due 
of the letters referred to was written from Plyimnitii when the 
tleet. on f!u> second of these exiaalitions. Wiis driven Iwick by Htres.s 
of weather; and ibitme's verse epistles to Dhristopher Brooke, a 
Datiiliridire friend. Tht S(i}rm ami Tli*’ Vftim, deserilK", with 
exlruordiiiary vividness and ciianicterisfie extnivjigtinre of ‘wit,* 
the ex {HTienee.s of his voMiije. They were the first of his |»oeins, 
iipiMireiitly, to uttmn attention otitside the circle of his friend.H. 
AitotiwT verse epistle, dated ‘ib Jttly loilH, to Wotloji, refers to 
thei) roinimm adveninre: 

Here's nr» more lipm's than 

In^ cries, writing ‘At Court.' 

I may m wel! 

Tell yon CaWt or Mkharls tali*** for newes, a» tell 
That viw doth hwre Itahltiiaily dwell. 

Dn the «wmd of these exjwMlituin.s. Donne and Wotton were 
iiC!‘om|»inied by another yoiittg volunteer. Tlnwiias, eldest son of 
•Sir Thomiw Kgerton, lortl keejMT «»f the great seal. B\ this young 
man. who him among those knightisl for gallantry after the 
e*j»i*»UtM>n, I tonne was recoHinu-nded to the loni keeiKtr tow!ird.s 
the cliwic of D'3«7,Hntl for four years wnts secretary ts* that influential 
The d»K»r which wim thus ojiened to Donne leading 
to I'MMsfennent, it might he even to weidth and Htiition, was 
alarwptly eloswi by his own msh tiction, a runaway marriage 
with Antio Merit, daughter of ii^ir (leorge More of Dosely and 
niece of the lord k«!|»er'a second wife. It may lai that, in Donne's 
complex nature, love wiw blctidcNl with utiibitiousliofies of semiring 

' 3U«lwn* nditow h»v«,* dlsgaiwtt tl»« refmmm to tlwtii linpi, t>y ImnsSioiMi,’ il*<’ 
n( tl)« jjrinwd editipB Into ‘'Cnto,* 'mmI wwIsukiUbr 'lii MklnMtis'ssbh 
Urn ;gtt»rd«4 Mauni* nt CinrttwiU. ^ Bat mm nact Uwre 

mn Minnla Utkt 'tdltiwbii ’.to to. uf .Ctuli'ai, «ail to tiai ' Istuml* 

Ittsa wim diMpfMiatod in wn< 
»1 hto tUMAwwidiU' aAliidc on |h« iMnait of j3t MMmJ. * I w<ail 

tohyito'iilwtiwkith/ita a^ . . . ' "/ ;■ 
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his position and strengthening his claims on Sir Thomas Egerton. 

If so, he was grievously disappointed. At the instance of Sir George 
More, he and his Mends Christopher and Samuel Brooke, who 
assisted at the marriage, were thrown into prison ; and, although 
Donne was soon released, and his father-in-law by degrees and 
perforce reconciled to the marriage, the poet’s hopes of prefer- 
ment were blasted by his dismissal from the service of the lord 
keeper. 

This sketch of Donne’s earlier years would be incomplete 
without a reference to the problem of his residence abroad, a 
residence the effect of which on his work is palpable. Through 
Walton, we have Donne’s own authority for the statement that 
he visited Italy with the intention of proceeding to the east to 
view' the Holy Sepulchre ; that, prevented from doing so, he passed 
over into Spain ; that he ‘ made many useful observations of those ^ 
countries, their laws and manner of govei-nment, and returned 
perfect in their languages.’ Walton assigns this episode to the 
years following the ‘ Islands expedition ’ ; but this is manifestly 
erroneous, for, daring these years, Donne was actively employed 
as Egerton ’s secretary. It is almost equally difficult to find a place 
for it in the years from 1592 to 1596, when he was studying law, 
theology and life in London. It is noteworthy that the earliest 
portrait of Donne, dated 1591, shows him in military dress and 
bears a Spanish motto. Again, in one of the three earlier satires, 
which Harleian MS 5110 assigns to 1593, Donne describes his 
library as already lined with 

‘'’kiddie fantetique poeta of each land, 


and, long afterwards, he declared that it contained more Spanish 
authors than of any other nation, ‘and that in any profession from 
the mistress of my you.th, Poetry, to the wife of mine age, Divinity.’ 
The books in a man’s library would not, today, be a safe index 
to his tnivela, but, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
it was not usual for a young man to have a considerable collection 
of foreign lK)oks, unless, like Drammond and Milton, he had himself 
brought them home. : 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the time which Donne 
spent abroad must have been in the last years of his earlier 
education, when he was still a Oatholic and under Catholic 
direction. If this were so, it wotdd explain his silence about 
the cxjwjt circumstance of a voyage prpbably undertaken without 
the permission of the governihwt» intexition 
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(ni the }>art of his ji^uardianti that he should eater a seminary, 
despite the law of ir»H5, or take service under a foreign ruler’. 
With more light on this jwiiit, we might he able to see in the 
singularly eniancitmted moral tojie of Donnes mind and its 
C'omjdete opennefts on religious tjnestious during the early years \/ 
in London smnething of a reaction ia lus nature against a 
Innit which others would have imposed siimhi it. Lastly, an early 
date tits !a‘st the evidence in the poems of foreign ijitlnenee. which 
is not to Ik* found sjH'cialiy in Donne's ' wit,' but in tin* spirit 
of Ibdian literature and life rt'flecled in the fntnk sensuality of 
some, the virulent satire of tgliers, of his elegies and songs. The 
spirit «»f the rt*naseence in Latin countries, and a wide armiaintauce 
with Spanisli casuists and other religious wrifei*s, are the most 
jsiipable indieatiojis of foreign influence in Donne’s work, ills 
dircTf indebtedness to atiy |«»rfienlar Italian tw Spanish, has 
not tueen established, ttf all Klizalx'fhaJi fK»ets, he is. for good <»r 
evil, the most inde|Hfudent- 

! Fr<!m ItJifl l« Idlo, ! tonne’s life wn.s one of dependence on, 
jSuid huniiliatitig adulaliiui of, aetua! or jsissible patrons. He 
lived at IHrford «m tin* eharity of Ids wife's cousin Francis 
Wooley: at .Mitcham or in the .Strand, on his wife's allowance from 
luT father: at the town house of Sir Kolw'rt I >rury, whose |Mitnn»ige 
he had gaimal by writing on the death of FiimlHdii Drury, a girl 
of Hixtwni wh<«» he had never seen, the most e!ai»orate imd exalted 
of his Fttitrmii He twice went abroad, on tlie second 

occjision aeeomjMtnyijig Sir Itoljert Driirv to France asid Spa. He 
:i.ssisted Thomas Morton, afterwards dean of Dioueester and 
bishop of Durham, in his controversies with Homan < 'at holies, for, 
though by m means yet a dtwnted sidherent of the .Inglinin cimn’h, 
he heartily deteskal tlm denuitA He wrttte wnrlly letters in verse 
jMid to the countow of Bewifoni jutti otJter gr«*at ladies, or 

olegis* on the death of their friemlw and relntivm He found one 
patnm in the i»6r»on of Jowl Hay, later earl of Donotister, and 
he e<mi*k*d another in the king’a favourite, Holajrt DaiT, ear! of 
Sonieraet, for whoae marriage with the divoiwl cwmtess of Ks«4*.t 
he wrote a splenciid c*pithalamiuni. Df hi» writings of this {sviml, 
Home are in tht^ hrillhint, hnt often ctmrMe, witiric vein of his earlier 
mtircH and satiric elegien ; one, B1 AtilANATDS, is an erudUc, phtle 
and Htrangely hhkm 1«I egcursas , Into the field of eiwuwtry ; nwi 

. ’■ wolliir mmm U Imw mmi «if liw life, In 

iteftftiteiii iswiefi to »|jwi it liAtl ii* l4l« miml m ' 

piklif Iw# mi isni-widktw w*#ir%iiw iiw;* 
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one, Pseudo-Martyr, published in 1610, is a more restrained and 
official contribution to the controversies of the day, a defence of 
the oath of allegiance, Donne’s first public appearance on the 
Anglican side, in which, however, he does not wander far from the 
single point at issue, and writes, not to convert Catholics, but to 
persuade them that they may take the oath. 

Such were Donne’s ‘steps to the altar.’ As early as 1607, 
Morton, on being appointed dean of Gloucester, had urged upon 
his collaborator the advisability of taking orders. But Donne did 
not feel that the author of the popular and widely circulated 
Satyres and Elegies, the Paradoxes and Problems and The 
Progresse of the Soule, could become a ‘ priest to the temple ’ 
without some scandal to the friends and admirers of the brilliant 
and irregular ‘ Jack Donne,’ not yet quite buiied in the sage and 
serious husband and father, the controversialist „and the courtly 
friend of Mrs Herbert and lady Bedford. Ignatius his Conclave was 
written about this very year, the witty verses prefixed to Coryats 
OmcUties in 1611, and he was yet to write the Epithalammm 
for Somerset It is easier to respect, than to wonder at, such 
a decision, 'whether in 1607 or 1610. Moreover, it is doubtful, as 
Gosse has insisted, if, in his heart of hearts, Donne, by 1607 or 1610, 
was a convinced Anglican. As late as 1617, wdien he had been 
nearly three years in orders, he could write: 

Slww me, dear Christ Thy Sponwe so bright and clear. 

What ? Is it she Tvho on the other shore 
Goes rielily painted? or who robh’d and tore 
Laments and mourns in Germany and here? 

Sleeps she a thousand, then peeps up one year? 

This is not the language of one who is walking in the Via Media 
with the intellectually untroubled confidence of Herbert. 

When Donne at length became a priest in Anglican orders, 
it was as one convinced that, for him, every other path to prefer- 
ment was closed, not to be opened even by the influence of 
Somerset Tine king had resolved that Donne should enter the 
church, and, on 26 January 1615, he was ordained by bishop King 
of London. The period of privation and suitorship was over. In 
1616, he became divinity reader at Lincoln’s inn, where many 
of his sermons were preached In 1619 and 1620, he was in 
Germany as chaplain to his friend Hie earl of Doncaster, and 
preached before the unfortunate queen of Bohemia one of the 
noblest and most illuminating ofliis stsrmqhs, In 1621, king James 
appointed him dean of St Paai’^ :tirhere Ms fame as a preacher 
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attrncted lar,i?e audieiicea and rose to its height alxnit the t)cginning 
of Charles's reign. For a moment, he fell under suspicion with 
the pedantic and imperious I^ukL But the cloud soon passed and, 
had noiine lived, he would have lx‘en tnade a hislio;). Uut, 
often ailing, he was stricken down at his daughter's house in the 
late stumuer of Hl.'Jff. The strange and characteristic tuoTinuieid 
which still stands in St Panl'.s was prepared by his own directions 
while he lay ill Sonu; of the most intense and striking of his 
hymns were written at the ssmie time, t >nee. he rose from Ids l><‘d 
to preach the »enn<»n entitled Ihttfh'H Dud. Six vvaa-ks later, on 
,'tl March 1(531, he died. 

However hletided the motives may have Iwen which curried 
i tonne into h«»h orders, he gave to the ministry a single ■ hearted 
and stretmoii.s devotiiui. Whatever <iouhts may, at tiniw, have 
agitated his nt'crtU thoughts, or found expre.s.sioii its an unpuhlished 
Hotmet. they left no rellecthm in his sermtitts. He udopttsi and 
tiefondttd the dmdrines of the chureli of England, and the jMsIicy in 
church juid state of her rulers, in their etdirety and without demur. 
His was a nature in which the will consinaiulcd, hut wsss always able 
to etilist in tin* service of its final choice a swift and suhiU* intellect, 
nn intense wui vivid imuginaliou and a vast store «»f variwl 
crudititHi, .\(m1, wfule he nm«lc mnends for his t'athtdic Uji- 
hringhig, and for a middle {wriml of mtuitel detuchment, hy the 
orthodo.ty of his Aiiglicnnism. the memory of the licence of his 
earlier life and wit wa.s forgotten iit his Inter asceticism and in 
th<‘ spirit mil exaltufion of the SVmoiw, the /bro/oow and tiu* 
idi'iii* PoewfS. 

}{efereti<-e is made elHewhere ts» Honne ns a prea<*her‘. Hm*, 
we are etmcerncf! with him iw jKwt and prostf artist. The history 
of his iHtems is involvwi in tlm diftimiltkii and nlimuiritkw »»f his 
hiogwtphy. tfnly three wero pubiyted in hi« life time, T/ie 
Aimkmif qf th« Wi}rM (ifill, Ifil'i);- the aatiriaU lino* Ujwm 
Mr Thimm Cnmlitim <1611); and tlie Kkifir mt Prinrr 

if mrff (liiUi). It» 1614, when about t<» ermw the Ibtbieon, Honne 
tlnnight of hurrietdly collecting and imblMdng . his {awtus lH‘forw 
the diving so eunid Iw (kujincd an actual mimlnl to his utiiee. He 
had. a{i{«retuly, no anft^tph copitss, at least of many of them, 
but WHS driven to apply to hia frienda, and esiweiatly to Sir Ifenry 
(jhawlert', the Warwickshire friend to whom the larger nmnijer 
of hie letters are midromwi. 'Tliia made me ask U» lawrrow tl»t ■ 
''oM Imofe.of yott,*' I'h® edition Ja c|ii««tfen never appcaretl, but 

* 8e« dhaik sat. ; 



when, in 1633, the first collection was issued posthumously, the 
source was very probably this same 'old book’ (though Goodere 
had died before Donne), for, along with the poems, were printed 
eight letters addressed to Goodere and one to the common Mend 
of Goodei-e and Donne, the countess of Bedford. In this edition, 
the poems were arranged in a rather chaotic sequence of groups. 
The volume opened with The Progresse of the Soide and closed 
with the paraphrased Jjamewiatiow of Jeremy and the Satyr es, 
the latter edited with a good many cautious dashes. There are 
obvious errors in the printing, but the text of such poems as this 
edition contains is more correct than in any subsequent one. In 

1635, a second edition was issued, in which many fresh poems were 
added, and the grouping of the poems was carried out more 
systematically, the arrangement being adopted which has been 
generally adhered to since, and is useful for reference — Songs and 
Sonets, Bjngrams, Elegies, Epithalamiums, Saiyres, Letters to 
Se ver aJl Personages, FwieraM Elegies, The Progresse of the Sovle, 
Eimne Poems. The editions which followed that of 1635 added 
individual jioems from various sources, sometimes rightly, some- 
times wrongly ; and made alterations from time to time in the 
text, conjeeturally, or with the help of MS copies, which are 
sometimes emendations, more often further corruptions. Modern 
editors have followed in their wake, printing more carefully, 
correcting many errors, but creating not a few fresh ones. The 
canon of Donne’s poems is far from being settled. Modern editions 
contain poems which are demonstrably not his, while there are 
genuine poems still unpublished. The text of many of his finest 
poems is (fisfigured by errors and misprints. 

The order of the groups in the edition of 1635 corresponds, 
roughly, to the order of composition. Donne’s earliest works were 
love songs or sonnets (using the word in the wider, freer sense 
of the Elizabethans) and elegies (after the manner of the Latin 
poets), thrimgh many t>f which runs a vein of pungent and personal 
Ki.tire, and regular verse satires. Of these last, the editions since 
1669 contain seven. We have, however, the explicit testimony 
of Sir William Dnimmond that Donne wrote only five. It is clear, 
from MSS such as Harleian 5110 and othere which have .survived 
in whole or in part, that the first five^ or some of them, were 
copiai and circulated by themselvei^^^ ' T^ alone were included 
m the oditiou of 1633. tte wHsallM' sixth, which was added in 

1636, if it be Donne's, is mibi'e manner of the satirical 

elegies than of the the seventh, addressed 
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To Sir Niehokm Smith, which waa fiimt iiiscrtert in the eiiition 
of sm edition the text of whici» atemuls in conjectnnil 

emendations, ditfors radically in style and tone fianu nil the otheiy. 
and there can in* little douht that it is the work of Hir John IIcjc, 
to wliuni it is assijxsied in more than one M.S. 

IkniiH's satires Iiavc features in c(*tnmoji with the otlun* iuntsi- 
tions of .fnvenal, IVrsins and Horace which wert* prodtu'cd in 
j the last decade of the sixteenth century, notahly a hciithtcJied 
I emphasis of style and a eorre,s{K»ndiii,ir vehemence and harshness 
of versification. Hut, in verse and style and thought, Donne's 
satires are sujM'rior to either Hall's ‘dashing, smirking, fluent 
imitations of the ancients* or Marston's tediims and tumid 
ahsurdilies. The urrse of these jswt.s is much les.s irregular 
than Donne's, it apjtroximates more closely to the litdaiieed 
couplet movement of !»rayfon's llrmmtil Hall’s couplets 

are neat and iftunted. Alarston's more irregtilar and ettjitmlml 
Hut Donne's satiric verse shows .something like a cojwistent 
ettort to eschew a couplet structure, and to give to Ills verse the 
frei*dom anti .swift iic.s.s <»f movement to which. wh<*n he wrote, 
evtui dramatic !»laiik vem* had hardly yet attainetl. He uses 

all the devices the main pause in the middle of the line, weak ainl 

light endings (Itciwcn divides sme word laTween two lines)— ’by 
which Shakespeare secured tin? abrupt, rapid effwtH of the verse 
of Marbiih and the later plays : 


Hrwrhus Itocs i»H u‘.r. O'lijritms) »w one, a»«i ttiinks lh»t k» 

As wiUHcn 4t» in flivrrs fnititOrics gu 
f4(» tloth, SI) is itciiiriiDi : »iiit this litioi}- 
Xcss tiMi much light hrwslsj hut uiiiuovist thuii 
tif fnns* iinist imr, »»«! fon''«l hat *mi» ulUiw ; 

AikI Hie right ? ask thy father which is she, 
hH him iwfe hi«; thuiiigk truth aiiti falsehimi lie 
Near twim yat (ntih a little elder hi; . 

He husy to wNtk her. BeHere 'me Hti% ' 

H**» wot of none, urn worst, that eeekw the hwit., ■ di- 
stich ’verse i» eorteinly not siaootli or nielwlitius. Vet the 
eileet is atudietl atitl is not initpijrapriatei to tfie thenie and .spirit 
of the jMHjnt Doimo'H verse iwembkw donsoii’H much more 
closely than either Haifa or Maraton'ii He hi«l certainly ciaaslrjij 
models in view— .Martial itmi Fersius »ml Hormre. Hnt imitation 
aiono will not, itceouirt for Dtimie’s 'peetiliiirititu i.if the tiiinor 
mXXtimkfMtTa of verae, bo is, always a little tarelcss ; but if there 
ia.tJtw Hiing tijoro diatitictive fcltaa annfelter of , Donne’s t»wt work it 
id tJj© 'd!»Bgii..'.w itli; whidh tiio .m m) wwi »u il 
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of the poem. And so it is in the satires. Their abrupt, harsh 
verse”l^eets the spirit in which they are written. Horace, 
quite as much as Persius, is Donne’s teacher in satire ; and it is 
Horace he believes himself to be following in adopting a verse in 
harmony with the unpoetic temper of his work ; 

And this wnpolish’d rugged verse I chose, 

As fittest for discourse and nearest prose. 

The urbane spirit of Horace was not caught at once by those who, 
like Donne and J onson, believed themselves to be following in his 
footsteps. 

The style of Donne’s satires has neither the intentional obscurity 
of Hall’s more ambitious imitations of Juvenal, nor the vague 
bluster of Marston’s onslaughts upon vice. If we allow for 
corruptions of the text, one might say that Donne is never 
obscure. His ^ is a succession of disconcerting surprises; 
his thought original and often profound ; his expression, though 
condensed and harsh, is always perfectly precise. His out-of-the- 
way learning, too, which supplies puzzles for modern readers, is 
used with a pedantic precision, even when fantastically applied, to 
which his editors have not always done justice, 
f In substance, Donne’s satires are not only wittier than those of | 
! his contemporaries, but weightier in their serious criticism of life, 1 
I and happier in their, portrayal of maunera and types. In this ^ 
resiiect, some of them are an interesting pendant to Jouson’s 
coinediea Tlie first describes a walk through London with a 
giddy aiK! of fashion, who is limned ivith a lightness and vivacity 
wanting to Jonson’s more laboured studies of Fastidious Biisk 
and his follows. The second, opening with a skit on the lawyer 
turned poet, passes into a trenchant onslaught — otecured by 
some corruptions of the text — upon the greedy and unprincipled 
exactor of fines from recusant Catholics, and ‘ purchasour ’ of men’s 
lands ; 

Shortly (oh the sea) he’ll compaMH all the land; 

Prom Seote to Wight; from Mount to Dover strand. 

He is the lineal descendant of Chaucer’s Man of Law, to whom all 
was fee-simple in effect, drawn in more angry colours. The third 
Btonds by itself, being a grave and eloquent plea for the serious 
pursuit of religious truth, as opimsed to capricious or indolent 
actjuiescence, on the one handj smd contemptuous indifference 
on the other. The lines which quoted altove in illustration 
of Donne’s verso, and, tjtev wh<de poem, were probably 
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in Ih'y<k‘n’H nun<i whoa he WTote hia first p]e;i for the careful 
quest of reliidona truth, and concluded that. 

*Jw the safest way 

'I'o h'Hpn what «ns»isppft<‘«l ancients wiy. 

Tltcse fitree satires are ascrilied in a note on one niaimscript, 
colkrtion to fite year lolW, Whellier this he strict!) correel ar 
not, they seem to relleet what we may fak<' to have keen tin* 
mind tif I Hume dnrintr his early years in London, at the sims of 
ctmrt, wht'ii he was familiar with the life of t!ie town, htit not 
yet an hahitii>' of the <‘ourl. ajtd in a smte of infclleefnal defach- 
nictit as rcfijmls icHirion, with a Hnt'crin.t: prejudice in favour of 
the faith of his fathers. The last two siitires were written in L'>k7, 
or tile years immediately followinsr, when Donne was in the 
service of tin' lord keeper, and they i«'!jr the mark of the Irtidtlintr 
statesman. I’lie first is a iomj and hoinewluit over-eIalK»ntfed 
satiri* on the ftishions and follies of eonrt -life at the entl of queen 
Klizutietli’s rei>»n. 'the piititre of the txore was timihtk'.ss .suy- 
fitested hy Horner’s Ihnut/urf* vin ffnera, but. likeall Donne's tvjM's, 
Ik drawn from the life, and with the sjitne amphfiealhMi of debiil 
tuid .Hittirie p'int whielj tire Pi 1 h’ fointil in Ikqie's renderiiijjfK 
from Horm-e. The hi.sf of Donne's j'euuine snlires is tt descant 
otj the; familiar tliemc of SiH'user's lamentis. the iiiiMHes <»f 
sttilijra. 

Donneh wdircH were very {Mipular, ami, t<t» jttdite from the 
extant eopiw or frnjttuents of copies, as wad! as from eonk'iiqsmiry 
alhisioiis, itpjK'ur lo have I’ireuiatcil more freely than t!n' sotufs and 
ek'tik's, which were <}oHlith*«s eimfiiiei! so far :ts jsissihle. liki* the 
and to the i'irele <4* the jsiet s private 

frletiilii A Homati Dallndie e»mlr<»verHiuHst. replyim,' to 
ifu rtyr, ejtpremw hw regret that iKwne has ’jiiwseil U*yonil his 
uM <icc«i»iti»in of making t^ntirt^ wherein he hath wuine talent and 
»»}' play the fmi! wltlnmt aintndl* Siieh a writer, Itad he known 
them, cotild hiinlly have faikxl to timke |KdetnkwiI tw of the ntore 
tlarhtg »Mid owtmgeoiw Eliegim and thomj song» which strike » 
similar note. But, thutigh l«ii« widely kiwwti, the 
*%«rte and the contain the„m<wt intimate* him! vm2 

i 3 i£tf«l_ aotil In thfiao-^agtteil'veira. as the religiotw 

i»!inote and hymiw do of his later life. And 'the iiiflneiiw! t^u 
'thew on, Knglwh ^ poetry wm deeper, ami. ileapite the teroiwrary 
eellpte of metapliyaicail poc^y, owre enduHitg, Ihatt titat' of hli 
paapnt asMmii, or of bin wl^y Idit often hibtmred and ' extra vap^t 
enic^ea i» iliwae’;|#Br\aiid ftUMral' eiegy. ,. . ./ " ^ < 
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Of the S ams and Smiets, not one is a sonnet in the regulai- 
sense of the word. Neither in form nor spirit was Donne a 
Petrarchian poet. Some were written to previously existing airs ; 
all, probably, with a more or less definite musical intention. The 
greater number of them would seem to have been preserved and 
may be found in the first section of Chambers’s edition. He has 
rightly excluded the song, ‘Dear Love, continue nice and chaste,’ 
which was included in the edition of 1635, but was written by 
Sir John Roe. A fresh editor would have to exclude, also, the 
song ‘Soul’s joy now I am gone’ and the Dialogue beginning ‘If 
her disdain least change in you can move,’ which, if the collective 
evidence of MSS be worth anything, were wi-itten by the earl of 
Pembroke, collaborating, in the last, with Sir Benjamin Ruddier. 
The Burley MS contains a few songs, as well as longer pieces which, 
from their accompanying indubitable poems and letters of Donne, 
are, presumably, given as his. None of them is specially character- 
istic or adds anjlihing of great intrinsic value. It has been not 
unusual, since its first publication as by Doime in The Grove 
( 1721 ), to ascribe to him the charming song ‘Absence, hear thou my 
protestation-’ But, in Drummond’s copy of a collection of verses 
made by Donne himself, of which only a few are his own com- 
position, tliis particular song is ascribed to Sir John Harington. 
The touch is a shade lighter, the feeling a shade less intense, than 
in Donne's most characteristic work. 

Of the Elegies, the canon is more difficult to ascertain exactly. 
Some of tK^ most audacious, but not least characteristic, were 
excluded by the first editor, but crept into subsequent issuea 
Of the twenty given in Chambers’s edition, all are Donne’s, with 
the jwssible exception of the twelfth, ‘Come, Pates, I fear you not’ ; 
and to these should be added that entitled Love’s War, in Oie 
appendix, which was first printed by Sir John Simeon. But the 
sixteenth, ‘ To make the doubt clear that no woman ’s true,’ was 
included in Ben Jonsou’s posthumous Underwoods, and it is not 
impossible that the three which there accompany it are also 
Donne’a As Swinburne has pointed out, they are more in his 
style than in that of Jonson. On the other hand, no MS collection 
of Donne’s poems includes them, wher^ their companion appears 
in more than ona - ‘ - ' ■ ■■ 

It 'is not diflicult to distinguish t hree strains_in ,.;Jtomifi’s 
love poetry, including botii the powerful and (enigmatical elegies 
and the strange and fesdnati!i^ son^. The one prevails in 
all the elegies (except the fBxa&m Avinnmed dedicated to 

14 ' 
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Mr« Ilerberr, and tlio seventeenth, the subject of whicli may 
have been his wife) and in the larger numlK.’r of the lyrical 
pieces, in songs like ‘Go and catch a falling star,’ ‘Send home my 
hmg s( ray’d eyes to me,' or snch lyrics as Wumttu'ii 
The I mliffantty Aire nnti Angelet, The Drrame. The Appurififau 
and many others. This is the most distinctive strain in Donne's 
carh pot'try, and tliuf Mdiich contnists it markedly with the 
love jKH'try of las conteinponiries. the sotmetcers. There is no 
echo of Petrarch’s woes in DonueV pa>sionatc and insolent, 
rapturous aud augry. songs and elegie.s. The love which he 
portrays is not the im|>:».s.sioneii yet intellectual idealism of Dante, 
nor the refined and ailoring sentiment of Petrarch, nor the epi- 
curean but courtly love of Ronsard, nor the jiassiiHiate, chivalrous 
gallantry of Sidney, it is tlu* h<vi‘ ofjhe l^atin lyrists ami elegiasts, 
a fceUtJg lyhielj is half rapture and half rage^for one who is never 
nu'iceivcd of ftw a moment as standing to the i»oct in the ideal 
rehdiujiship of Heatrice So Dante «)!• of bnira to Petrarch, ikm 
rn'i^f WeiMiehe zkht unn himn is not Donne's seiititmmt in thesse 
poems, but rather 

IftUM' not for miiid in wonH'it; at flicir Ix'st 

Swrrtiirss niul wit, thsy'n* imi Jimmniy iwsscHt. ' 

Btrt if Dtuine's sentiment is derived rather frostj Isdiii than from 
Italian and tmtirlly it was rcinforecfi hy his yxiwriciiec, 

anti it is expressed with ti wit ami enidilioti that are ail hi« own. 
And, in reading some, Isuh of the elegies ami ilu; songs, one must, 
not forget to make full allowanee for the jHud's inexhaustible and 
gstotinding wit ami fiiuey. *1 did liest,' he said later, ‘when f had 
least trutli for niy Hidijwt.' Ik‘»listk\ D<»nue'« love jsietry may 
b« ; it is nwt aide to acixjpt it tut a history of his e-t {wrietiees. 

The Eftgim arc the ftiHest recottl of Donne's more cyninil 
frame of mind attd the conflleting moods wliieii it generatuti. 
StMtto, awl not the least brillmat hi wit and exeaiticni, are fratikly 
scMswal, the motkl of |»oeni» stich as Carew's The, I^ptun ; others, 
ierccly, almost bruhdiy, cynical and satirical; others, as The 
Chttin and The. Fer/mm;, more simply witty ; a few, as The PHitir, 
strike Jijnircr note. A strain of imjMWKionwl |«m»<lox runs thrmigh 
them; they are charged with wit; the verse, though harsh at times, 
has more of the couplet cwletwaj than the aatirtw; the phnftiing i* 
fell of shirtihig felicities: 

I i»y lilkii Ihtir nwlHii'ii* tin ftirtutari 
; ' -■ ' Iwii. Mf wi illwil w#f«| 
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and there are not wanting passages of pure and beautiful poetry : 

|/ 1 will not look upon the (j.mckenmg snn 

But straight her beauty to my sense shall run; 

The air shall note her soft, the fire most pure, 

Waters suggest her clear, and the earth sure. 

This turbid, passionate yet cynical, vein is not the only one in 
Donne's love poetry. Two others are readily distinguishable, and 
include some of his finest lyrics. In one, wMch is probably the 
latest, as that described is the earliest, Donne returns a little 
towards the sonneteers, especially the more Platonising among 
them. Poems like Tumhenlmm Gar dm, The Ftinerall, The 
! Blossom, The Primrose, were probably addressed neither to the 
I mistresses of his youth, nor to the wife of his later years, but 
1 to the high-born lady friends, Mrs Herbert and the countess of 
I Bedford, for whom he composed the ingenious and erudite com- 
I pliments of his verse letters. Towards them, he adopts the 
hopeless and adoring pose of Peti^archian flirtation (of Spenser 
towai'ds lady Care w or Drajiion towards mistress Anne Goodere) 
and, in high Platonic vein, boasts that, 

Bifiereuce of sex no more w^'e knew 
Than our guardian angels do; 

Coming and going w^e 

Ferehanee might kiss, but not between those meals; 

Our Ininds neW touched the seals 

Which nature, injured by late law^, sets free ; 

These miracles we did; but now alas! 

All measure and all language I should pass, 

Should I tell what a miraele she was. 

Less artificial than this last strain, purer than the first, and 
simpler, though not less intense, than either, is. the feeing of .those.:' 
lyrics which, in all probability, were addressed to hiS' wife. To this 
class belongs the exquisite song : ■ 

. Sweetest Low, I do: not go 
For weariness of thee, 

For in hope the world can show 
A fitter low for me. ^ 

In the same Tein, and on the same' theme, are the FaWicfow; of 

Weepmg: ' 

• 0 mom. tlimi;inooii, 

Draw not up seas to dro^- me 'in thy sphere; 

Weep me not deai-iu.^fib&'arm%'hut forbear ■ 

. s V To teach the sea what, II do.- too soon;,- 
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and the more fainoTis TaUiUHmi: forhUMiwj Mtmryihvj. with its 
eharactcri.stic, fantastical yet felieitoiss, conceit of the con)|>ns.ses : 

Suvh wilt thon be to n»e wiio must, 

Like Iho other foot, oblifjuely ran ; 

Thy tlvmiiesH niake^ niy eirele jns(, 

Aiul makes me e»«l where I 5)es:n«. 

Tluj seTenteenth elegy, ‘By unr flivt strange and fatal inter- 
view,’ may Indong to tim isune group, and si>. one would con- 
jecture, do Th€ CaHimaafim, ‘For (}inls.ake hold your tongue 
ami let me love’ and J/m Aunin'mtrf/. In tliesiN at any rate, 
Donne expres-ses a purer ami more elevated strain of the Huine 
feeling as animufeH Th< Dmtm, The .Siot-Hmmj and The Bmtk 
vj" Iht!/; and one md a whit le.s.s remote fnun the tenor of 
Petrarehiaji poetry. At first siglit, there is not nnich i»» eoimnon 
lietween the ermlitc, <lialeetk*al Donne and the iHnwuit-iMJCt 
Bums, yet it is of Bunts one is retnimied mther than of the 
average Elizalntthan l»y tiie truth and itifensity with which Donne 
sings, in a utore ingeniotis ami ehwely w<vven strain than the 
Scottish jMtet’s, the j»»y of nnitual and contented love; 

All other thhiKs (o their tlentrm'fitm draw, 

Only tmr lov** hath no di't^uy; 

This no to-momw hath nor yrntmlay, 
ittmninjr it never nnw from ns away, 

Bnt truly kwiw his ftrst, lust, i«vt‘riii»«li«|f day. 

Of the shathtw of this joy. the pain of {meting, Donne wTites 
also with tlic! intensity, if never with the simplicity, of Bunts. The 
piercing sitiijdictty of 

llnd w» never Iwis! «tM» kindly 

wan impoauiblu to Ikntwe’s temiHtraiHcnt, in which feeling tmd 
intellect were htextritaihly ycuded, hut the passion of The Ex- j 
is the snwiie in kind and in degree, however ekhomtely 
and {{indntly it may Ije phraaedt 

Bo, so, bmk off this iMt lufflenilitg klMs, 

Which nmkn two sotilB, and voponw lK»th away. 

Turn tlioH ghost that way, and lot me tom this, 

Ami let ouwndves benight oiir happiest day; 

■» Wc wk'd none leave to love, nor will we owe 
Any w> ebeap » death m saying Hlo.* 

Tki Emtuet/ hkmds, wmI strives te reconcile, the tiwterial jujd the 
spirittial olements tjf hl« realistic and his Phtf<mic stmiim Btjt, 
subtly amd liigWy wrought as'fcliat poem w, its retxmciiifttitai is 
more metaphydod thaiemtis^g. it in In the simpler 
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from wMch quotations have been given that the diverse elements 
find their most natural and perfect union. 

If Donne’s sincei'e and intense, though sometimes perverse and 
petulant, moods are a protest against the languid conventionality 
of Petrarchian sentiment, his celebrated ‘ wit ’ is no less a cor- 
I'ective to the lazy thinking of the sonneteers, their fashioning 
and refashioning of the same outworn conceits. 

The Muses’ garden, with pedantic weeds 
O’er-spread, was purged by thee: the lazy seeds 
Of servile imitation thrown away, 

And fresh invention planted. 


This is Carew’s estimate of what Donne achieved for English 
poetry. He would say what he felt and would say it in imagery 
of his own fashioning. He owes, probably, no more to Marino 
or Gongora than to Petrarch. ' Metaphysical wit,’ like secentismo 
or ‘Gongorism’ is, doubtless, a symptom of the decadence of re- 
nascence poetry which, with all its beauty and freshness, carried 
seeds of decay in its bosom from the beginning. But the form 
which this dissolution took in the poetry of Donne is the expi-ession 
of a unique and intense individuality ; a complex, imaginative 
temperament; a swift and subtle intellect; a mind stored with 
the minutiae of medieval theology, science and jurisprudence. 
The result is often bizarre, at times even repulsiva When 
the fashion in wit had changed, Addison and Johnson could not 
see anything in Donne’s poetry but far-sought ingenuity and 
I extravagant hyperbole. His poetry has never, or never for long, 
\the harmonious simplicity of perfect beauty; but, at its best, it 
/ has both sincerity and strength, and these are also constituents 
] of beauty. 

The intensity of Donne’s feeling and the swiftness of his thought 
arc reflected in his verse. It would not be true to say that there 
is nothing of the harshness of the satires in the elegies and songs. 
In riming couplets, Donne was always endeavouring after a full- 
ness of thought, a fi’eedom and swiftness of movement, which 
were not to be attained at once without some hai-shne® of tran- 
sition and displacement of accent, though a steady movement 
towards a greater degree of ease and balance can be traoed from 
the Satyres and Bhgm to the Am.imrsmrim and him; FvmraM 
Elegies. Even in the lyrics, there are harsh lines. In, verse, as 
in figure, Donne is carel^ of the minor beauties. But it is in 
Ms lyrics that he has acluev^., Most , felicitous effect^ and 

succeeded in making the stanipj loo^ bl’%hort> simple or elaborate, 
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the liarnioriioiia echo of that intimate wedding of pardon and 
argument which Is the easential {iiiality of the ‘ metapluilcal ’ 
IjTJc. If we owe to the influence of Donne in English poetrii 
some deplonible alM?rnitions of taste, we owe to if, also, Iwdh the 
splendid cadences, the ilnn, of the finest seretneenth cmtury lyrics 
from JoiiKon and C'arew to Marvell and Hochester and, at a 
lower imaginative level, the blend of fKissitm and argument in 
Drydeifs ringing verse rhetoric- 

During the last year of his residence in the household of fsir 
Tliomaa Egerton, Donne liegan the comjM»sition tif a longer and 
more ela!x»rate satirical ptHim tlinn anything lie had yet attempted, 
a |>oem the lawsona! and historical significance of which haw 
received somewhat si-anf attention from his biognipherK. Thr 
PrfyrcAW lif (hr HI Aitffitxfi IGPl. 

IfdempxtffmiiK. J’m'iiut wax pnldislu**! for tlie first 

time in but mamiKeript copies of the |>oem, by itself 

and ill collectionH of Donne’s ixiems. are extant, ‘riiat he never 
contemplated pnblksition is clear from the fact that he adoptwl 
the Maine title, 7%c nf th*’ Sank, for the very tlifierent 

.4nH»rmtmw tui the death of KlizalH'tli Drury, 

Hbirting from the I’ythagori'an doctrine of metemjiHycSwHiM, it 
w<w Domic’s intenfian, in this {>oi*m. to trace the mijjfnitknw of the 
twnl of that apple which Eve phiekiHl. eondnetlng it, when it rcaieheil 
tlie human plane, through the Ixslies of all the groat hcretiea It 
was to have resteii at Ia,Ht, .haison told f IrunimomS, in the body 
of falvin; bnt the grave and dignifieil stanww with which the 
|>oem ojHUw show clearly that ijncen Eliwilagh herself was to have 
ckwiw! the line of heretics whose descent was traced to the soul 
of fain, or of Cain’s wife: 

Tltii Mini to witom Entlior owl itslioinet were 

Friaoiwi of $ thh iwal whtoit ofl did teuy 
A, , .. .. ’'V And inoitd the wtiMdai'tif tlie' fita^re lutd Into ifawi, 

And lived when every gm&t ehango did eouie. 

Writing t» Sir ThomaB ISgerten in th© following Feltrnary, 
Donn© disekiiuB all ‘love of a corrupt reii|rion.i>^ Vet. during 
the prtHteding year, he hat! been busy on an elalKirate MJitire, 
delineating, from a Catholic Bh«idi>oint, the dewicnt and history 
of th© great hereticM from Arius and .Mahomet to Cnh'ijj anil 
liHiaibetli. Thero eaii lie little dotibt that the hmmmI of mind 
which fotuid expitmioa in Ihia aoaibro iMH-m was laxittioneil liy 
the (M;,«ation of Essost in the i^rccmliiig Febrtiary. NotliiiiyS, for 
a IIbi®, m olotiwidi Eliij»betib'»,|g»|«tkrtty aa the tiwith of her rash 
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favourite. Up to the time of the outbreak, Egerton himself had 
been reckoned of Essex’s party; and Wotton, through whom 
Donne had first, probably, been brought within the circle of 
Essex’s influence, was one of those who went into exile after the 
earl’s death. 

It would have been interesting to read Donne’s history of 
heresy, and characters of Mahomet and Luther, great, bad men 
as he apparently intended to delineate them ; but the poem never 
got so far. After tracing through some tedioTis, not to say dis- 
gusting, episodes the life of the soul in vegetable and animal form, 
Donne leaves it just arrived in Themech, 

Sister and wife to Cain, Cain that first did plough. 

The mood in which the poem was conceived had passed, or the 
poet felt his inventive power unequal to the task, and he closed 
the second canto abruptly with a stanza of morR than Byronic 
scepticism and scorn: 


Whoe’ere thou beest that readest this sullen writ, 
Which just 80 much courts thee as thou dost it, 
Let me arrest thy thoughts; wonder with me 
Why ploughing, building, ruling and the rest. 

Or most of those arts whence our lives are blest, 
By cursed Cains race invented be. 

And bleas’d Seth vex’d us with astrouomy..^' 
There’s nothing simply good nor ill alone; 

Of every quality comparison 
The only measure is, and judge opinion. 


The more normal and courtly moods of Donne’s mind in these 
i c mitral yca| ;g of his life are reflected in the Letters and FwneraM 
\Megies. Of the former, the earliest, probably, were The Storm 
fand The Calm, whose vivid and witty realism first set Donne’s 
‘name afloat.’ When Jonson visited Edinburgh, he entertained 
Drummond by reciting the witty paradoxes of Tim Chain and the 
vivid descriptions of Tim Calm : 


No use of lanthoms; and hi one place lay 
Feathers and dust, today and yesterday. 

The two epistles to Sir Henry Wotton beginning ‘Sir, more than 
kisses letters mingle souls’ and the above mentioned* ‘Here’s 
no iqpre news than virtue,’ were, probably, both written in the 
same year, 1598, An interesting andi characteristic reply to the 
first by Wotton is preserved in one or two manuscripts, but has 
never been published. The; contains another to 

Wotton in MUi&rma therefore, in 1599. That 
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oil Wotton’H appointment as ambassador to Venice was composed 
five years latei'. To Ooodere and to the Woodwards anil Ilmokes. 
he wrote (piite a nuudier, in the same last years of the six- 
teenth century, not all of which are yet published. Those to 
more noble patrons, scimrally ladies, were the work of Donne's 
yeans of suitorship- He seems toliave written none after he took 
orders. The lom^ letter to the eonnte.ss of liuntinirdon, liej^in- 
nitift ‘That tinrifie side of earth, that heavy elime is assigned to 
Sir Walter .\ston in two manuscripts ; atid tlie three >hort letters, 
to Hen .lonson and to Sir Thomas Hoe. first printed iii It;;).'!, are 
pretty I'ertainly not Donne's at ail but Sir John Hoe's, 

'fhe mtjial-ii eflec tions in these letters are clevateii, and are 
developed with eharacleristie iiieetiuity. The briiliance witfi which 
a train of metaphysical compliments is elalmntted in such a letter 
as that to the eumitess of Ih’dford heuimiimr ‘ Madam—ymt have 
retbu'd me’ is dazuling. But neither Donne's art nor taste' -to say 

nothing of his chanicter is seen to Ivst advanfaire in the aluHtraet, 

e.vtmvapint. and friuid conceits of ihesi* epistles and of sneh 
elegies as those on prince Henry atid lord Ilarington, The Htniiii 
of etthigy to whiidt Donne sutfci-s himself to rise in tiuw hwt 
IKisses all limits of decency and reverence. To t wo fevlingM, Doimo 
wan profoundly sUfWeptihle, and he law esprcwtscwl Iwth with 
wonderful ehapience in verse and j»ro»w. He h»w all tli© reiiaacence 
Htmae of the |«tmp and the horror of ileath, the leveiter t»f all 
ojirthly distinctions; and he am risti, like Sir Thomas Bwwne, 
to a rapt appriHuathm of the rthristian vision of death as the 
jwirtal fo a Indfer life. Hut his expression of Isuh moisls, when 
he is writiiiK to order, is apt to degenerate into an aecmmilation of 
‘ groew and disgtistiiig hyptwlxdm' Hi an elegy on Mrs Bulstred, 
which, ap{»rwiit!y by ati acciiteat, iw dividai into two Hi'jsirHtely 
ppintcHl iH'Msiijij, ihaih / wmI Bmth be wo# pmmlf these 

inmxb are mmbitietl In a mmmm and dignifi«<l atrain*. 

But tiie finest of Donne's fimeral is the aeeond of tho 

Amiirermrke, whicli ho composed on the dtwith of Kliwilieth 
DriiryTTTRe extmvagam® of his praise, indeeil, offended even 
Jiwioliean readew, and the jmeni was declared tiy Jonson to Nf 
‘jM-ofanciiiid full of blasidtetnioH.’ It is clear, however, that 
Di»ni»e hitemteii KiDalaUh Drnry to Iw* taken as a syml^d of 
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Christian and womanly Tirtue. He may hare known something of 
the Tuscan poets’ nifJa^phy^ for Donne is one of the few 

poets oTlEeTiy who had read ‘D^t’ It cannot be said that he 
succeeded in inyesting his subject with the ideal atmosphere in 
which Beatrice moves. The First Anniversary is little more than 
a tissue of frigid, metaphysical hyperboles, relieved by occasional 
felicities, as the famous 

Doth not a TenerifEe op hig’her hill 

Eise so high like a rock, that one might think 

The floating moon would shipwreck there and sink? 

The Seeofid, however, is not only richer in such occasional jewels 
but is a finer poem. With the eulogy, which is itself managed with 
no small art, as, for example, in the recurring cadences of ‘ She, she 
is dead,’ the poet has interwoven a meditatio mortis, developed 
\ with the serried eloquence, the intense, dull glow of feeling and the 
[ sonorous cadences which we find again in the prose of the sermons. 

Of Donne’s religioua-vecsge. other than the funeral elegies, the 
earliestTTln^te Anmmciation and Passio7i /allmg in the satne 
year, was wTitten, according to the title given in more than one 
manusci’ipt, in 1 (108. The Litany was composed in the same year 
as Pseudo-Martyr’, and it is interesting to note that, though the 
Trinity is followed, in Catholic sequence, by the Virgin, the Angels, 
the patriarchs and so forth, there is no invocation of any of these, 
but only commemoiation. The two sequences of sonnets. La 
Corona and Holy Soimets, belong, apparently, to the early years 
of his ministry. One of the latter, first published by Gosse from 
the Westminster MS, refers to the recent death of his wife in 1617; 
and The Lametitatimis of Jeremy would appear to be a task 
which he set himself at the same juncture. The hymns To Christ, 
at the Atahors last going into Germany, To God, my God in my 
Sickness and To God the Father vfere w-ritten in 1619, 1627 and 
1631 respectively. 

il There is a striking difference of theme and spirit between the 
‘love-song weeds and satiric thorns’ of Donne’s brilliant and 
daring youth and the hymns and sonnets of his closing years; but 
the fundamental resemblance is closer. All that Donne wrote, 
whether in verse or prose, is of a piece. The same intainae and 
sub% spirit which, in the songs and elegies, analysed the experiences 
of passion is at work in the latter on a different experience. ■ To be 
didactic is never the first intension of Donne’s religious poems, but, 
ratler,'to express hinaself, tO ansflyae and lay bare his own moods 
of agitation, of aspiration and fiumifiation in the quest of God, 
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jukI tl)e surrcJKlcr of Ms soul to Him. The fsame erudite and 
Hurprisfiiijx imagery, the same passionate, reasoning strain, meets 
iw in both. 

' Is the Paeitle sea my Imrae? Or are 
The Eastern rieliw? Is Jerusalem? 

Atiyai), and Mafrtdkin, uud Oibraitar, 

AH HtraitH »,and none bnt straits ar»' ways to theiu, 
tViiether ■wiien” Japhet ilwelt, <>r Ham, er .Shein. 

The {K>el who, in the wncenties of a sick i>t'd t'onfeHsini!, etui spin 
sHch ingcniotw welw for his thought is one of those wiio, like 
Battdehiire, are ‘niiturajij artifieial; for them simplieity wotild l)e 
ufleetafiom’ And as ihmne is tfie first of the ' metapfiysicjii ' love 
jMtets. fie is. likewise, tfie first of the introsjieetive, .\ng5ie4in, religtotis 
imets of the Hinenteenfh eeiitury. Kli?4i!wthaii, iuid a gtiod deal of 
.laeok'ajt, religyms iwtry is didactic in tone a»»i ititeniioii, and, 
when not, like ttoutliwell's, lioiuanist. is protwiant and t 'ahinist bnt 
not distinctively Anglican. With fhaine, apja'ars fi'ir the first, time 
in iKH'try a luwssmiate attachment to those Catfiolic clemcnfH in 
Anglicanism wliieli, rcprcssctl and ncgicctctl had never entirely 
disapfM’artsI ; and. from itojtne, licrlH'rt and his thVipk*« jjjheriteti 
the infensciy iiersona! ami introsjaadive tone to which the diihidic 
isstdKinlinatcd, which makes a l\rie in fhr Temide, even if il lx* a 
HcmwH, also, and primarily, a <mufeK.Hion or a prayer; a tone which 
resichrtl its highest lyricid level in the cwfatic, «iit{,KHiriiip of 
t’rashaw, 

Donne's earlit?st prose writings were, profmbly, the i*(irmh>Te» 
and Pritfihim which In* circtdattHl privately among ids frieiKls. 
The Stiirh'v .US eonttuiis u wicction from them, sent to Sir Henry 
Wotton with an ii|xdogefic letter, In which Donne pleads titat they 
were miwle ' rather to dwive feiino than her daughter trutfj, having 
tiiia ailvantage to <»ca]ie from being called ill thlngx that they are 
nothings,' bnt, at the same tom©, at^Juros Wotton * that no lOopy 
nliall be taken, for any resiMsCt, of these or any other my TOinpoei-, 
tKijiH sent to yon.* It wiis IJNmne'a wii who first taitxl them in HJ j2, 
printed ho mrtdessly as, at times, to be unintelligible, Like every- 
thing that i H«mc wrote, they htv brilliant, witty and thiring, Imt, on 
tlio whotl*, rc|>re.sc«i the more perverwj and unpk'usant side of Ids 
geidna 1 1 is other prose works are: a tract on the Jcwiits, very shnilar 
in tone and tca»|Rir to the PamdtMr-iS, entit!«i Ifjmitm hia Cmi- 
chirr: or, lint itdhnnitmttitm in « Arfc Bkethm hi itrU, which was 
paWyijoti anonymonuly, the Knglwh vondon a Ik»« t Hi i ti, too I atin in 
WU; the. lerfow and bttttnan Wm l«M«i with 
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the author’s name in 1610; BIA@ANAT02 A Dedaration of that 
Paradoxe or Thesu that Sef-Homidde is not so Natwrally Sinne 
that it may never he otherwise’, the Demotions upon Emergent 
Occasions, and Several Steps in my Sichness, digested into 
Meditations, Expostuiations and Prayers, published in 1624 ; the 
Essays in Divmity, printed by his son in 1651; and the sermons. 

All Donne’s minor or occasional writings, except the rather 
jierfunctory Essays in Divinity, partake of the nature of para- 
doxes more or less elaborately developed. Even Pseudo-Martyr 
irritated the Roman Catholic controversialist who replied to it by 
its ‘ fiintastic conceits.’ Of them all, the most interesting, because 
beai’ing the deepest impress of the author’s individuality, Ms 
strange moods, his subtle reasoning, Ms clear good sense, is 
BI AOANATOS. It is not rightly described as a defence of suicide, 
but is what the title indicates, a serious and thoughtful discussion 
of a fine poi nt in casuistry. Seeing that a man may rightly, com- 
mendably, even as a duty, do many things which promote or 
hasten his death, may he ever rightly, and as his bounden duty, 
consummate that process — ^may he ever, as Christ did upon the 
cross (to this Doime recurs more than once in the sermons), of 
his own free will render up his life to God? 

But Donne’s fame as a prose writer rests not on these occasional 
and paradoxical pieces, but on Ms sermons. His reputation as a 
pi-eacher wa.s, probably, wider than as a poet, and both contributed 
to his most distinctive and generally admitted title to fame as the 
greatest wit of his age, in the fullest sense of the word. Of the 
many sermons he preached, at Whitehall, at St Paul’s as prebend 
and as dean, at Lincoln’s inn, at St Dunstan’s church, at noble- 
men's houses, on embassies and other special occasions, some five 
were issued in his lifetime ; and, after his death, three large folios 
were published by his son containing eighty (1640), fifty (1649) 
and twenty-five (1669) sennons respectively. Some are still in 
manuscript. 

In Donne’s jS^ermona c all the qualities of his poems are present 
in a difl'erent medium ; the shrift and subtle reasoning; the power- 
ful yet often quaint imagery; the intense feeling; and, lastly, the 
wonderful music of the style, wMch is inseparable from iiie music 
of thg thought. The general character of the sermon in the seven- 
teenth century was such as to evoke all Donne’s strength, and to 
intensify some of his wwknessea Kie minute analysis of the text 
with a view to educing from it sSbat file prwdier believed to be 
the doctrine it taught or the ppipiactd lessons it inculcated, by 
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k'.uitiniiitc inffmice, l\v far-fetelied aiia!o|?%‘, or by nii'taplior, 

wan a ta.sk for wlueh Doruie's ink'lieot. imaginutioi! tuid w'hU* fuhjic 
of iimlrifariotjs learning were well adaptetl Tlw fathers, the 
selioohiH'Ji ami ‘oiir great profe.stant tlivines' inotahly t’alvin. to 
wlunn, ill sulilktytif eximsition. he reefcons even Anuustint* Hveomli 
are his giiiiies in the interpretation am! applieHtion of ins te\t ; 
suid, for ptirposebi of illustration, hi.s range is iiiueh wiiler - •elasstca! 
poets, history fyiercfi ami secular, .•-aints' legettdaries. popular 
Sjutnish devotitinal writers, .lesnit eoutroversialist.s ami e!i,sui,‘*t,s, 
natural seienee, the diseoveries tif voyagers ami. of rourse, tlie 
whole range of Scripture, eanouieal ami ajioeryphal it is 
strange to fiml, at times, a eoneeit or allusion whieh had done 
serviee in the love jkh'Uis rrajifwariug in the texture of a pious and 
exalted UH'dilalion. In the sermou". as in the f««*ius i where it 
has led to rn'rasional eorruptions of the texth he uses words that, 
if not oltstdek', wwe growing rare--’* Iwzar,' ‘defiodk,' ‘triuek’,' 

‘ lation ’“-'hut, more ofiets. he coins or mlopts already coined 
* inkhorn ' ternw-— ‘ oimdsuilH-ieney,' ‘ nnilifiiliatw,' ’ longanimity,' 
''e.xiimiiition.' 

Brciaith tmd t mity of tientment in seventeenth eiuit wry oratory 
are apt ti> Ih' s^ierifieed to the minute elalioration of each htwl, 
and their ingenious, rather than hnuinons and i'i*nvjn»:ing, inkr- 
coniteetion. ihit Donne's ingenuity is inexhaimtitile, ami, tlnraiigh 
every subtlety and Itimm*. interjtretatimj, the hearer wa« (and, 
even hKiay, the mwler isi oirrled forwartl by the weight »n<i 
forae of the pretM'her's fesyidjream tiling. 5tuch of the .S<*riptuml 
exegrais is fatteifn! or out of date, ""The controversial exiswure 
of what were held to la? Homan wmipthnw and wpuratist 
hercHkw has an intereat mainly for tlw Iiwtorian. In Donne's 
acholaatic, nltradogieai tnatmenk the rigid akeleton of mtvtiU" 
lisenlh eetitury theolc^ is, at tiniM, preaented in all ito ateno 
ntti8 and unattnMctivenwv From Hw ^ extranMt dedaotioM, J 
la iaved by tlie moderation whitdi wan ' the koydioto of hb 
dwirch, and by hb own good sense and deep nympatliy with 
human nature. But Donne b mc«t eloriuent when, escaping from 
dogmatic ininutitie and controversial * jxdnts,’ he apfwab directly 
to the heart and conaeienee. A reader may care little for the 
detiiib of Hevenleenth century theology and yet egjoy without 
<jwiiiht'»t»i» Donne's fervid and original thinking, ami the figura- 
tive rk*lme«% a»Mi splendid harmonieM of hb prose in |«M«g«a of 
krfttinent, of exhortation and of 'exalteii meditation. It b Ihmne 
the poet who trwwendi. every tlbmivmttag^ of theme and metliMl, 
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and an outworn fashion in wit and learning. There are sentences ^ 
in the sermons which, in beauty of imagery and cadence, are not 
surpassed by anything he wrote in veree, or by any prose of the 
century from Hooker’s to Sir Thomas Browne’s : 

The soul that is accustomed to direct herself to G-od upon every occasion; 
that, as a flower at sun-rising, conceives a sense of God in every beam of his, 
and spreads and dilates itself towards him in a thankfulness in every small 
Messing that he sheds upon her; that soul that as a flower at the sun’s 
declining contracts, and gathers in, and shuts up herself, as though she had 
received a blow, whensoever she hears her Saviour wounded by an oath, or 
blasphemy, or execration ; that soul who, whatsoever string be strucken in her, 
base or treble, her high or her low estate, is ever tun’d towards God, that 
soul prays sometimes when it does not know that it prays. 

y/The passage on occasional mercies (lxxx. 2) ; the peroration of the 
sermon on ‘a better resurrection’ (lxxx. 22); the meditations on 
death, as the leveller of earthly distinctions, or^the portal to a 
better life ; the description of the death ‘of rapture and ecstasy’ 
(lxxx. 27) are other passages which illustrate the unique quality, 
the weight, fervour and wealth, of Donne’s eloquence. 

Donne’s letters to his friends and patrons were as much 
admired in an3^aI^er his life-time as everything else he wrote. A 
few of them were issued in the first editions of the poems; a larger 
collection, carelessly edited and in no order, was published by his 
son in 1661 ; the interesting letters written to Sir George More and 
Sir Thomas Egerton were first published in Kempe’s Lomly Maim- 
seripts; the Burley MS contains one or two of an earlier date. Thus, d 
they cover, though much more lightly at some parts than at others, 
the whole of his life fi*om the Cadiz expedition to the year of his 
death. Like his poems, they paint the brilliant and insolent young 
man; the erudite and witty, but troubled and melancholy, suitor 
for court favour and office ; the ascetic and fervent saint and 
preacher. And this is their chief interest For some time, Donne 
held the position, almost, of the English Spi$tolier, collections of the 
‘ choicest conceits ’ being made, in common-place books, from his 
letters as well as his poems. But they were not well fitted to 
teach, like Balzac’s, the beauty of a balanced and orderly prose, 
tliough they far surpass the latter in wi% wisdom and erudition. 
Their chief interest is the man whom they reveal, the eharaeteris- / 
ticaiiy renascence * melancholy temperamenV now deep in despond- 1 
ence and meditating on the proHem of suicide, now, in his own ' 
words, kindling squilw about himself and flying into sportfulness ; 
elaborating erudite compUmenti^ W to Goodere mth the 
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ntnMwt and .uwhI fwlfing; worJdlyand tinH*-s«'rvin,!X,nohle 

und dt'vuut- id! tht’w tliinp. mid nil with fqmil sinrwify. 

Thr rcInUoii iif !h>mn; to IClizatxjthau poetry mitilit. nith some 
jnstitv. h' nnnparod with that of Michael Ansreio to earlier Floren- 
tine M'nlpinre. :idmittin|i that. Iwdh m man and artist, lie falls far 
hhort of the trrrat Italian, dost its the .trrare and h.'trniony of earlier 
seulptnre were di^^oheti hy (in* intense individuality of an artist 
intent only im the expression in marble of his mvn I'lnotiuns. so 
IIh' clear Isajiity. the rich onmtiienf. the ditfnse hannonies ttf 
Kli'«dH’tlmn court}) |K>etry. as wi* can study them in 7'Itr Fitrnr 
f/ioeio, fifrti ntid I.titneltr, Vmns ttwl di/miw. Aifh-ttphtl timi 
SUiin or h'wjittmiii ift'h'nni, dis,'ip|tt;ar in the soinys am} safires 
, and rleydes of a jMiet wltu will not accept KH?,fil»*‘than ronventions, 
or do hoHiitge to Kli/iilH’thati iwwlelstt. Italian and French: hut puts 
out to di-etner a north-west inimiysp of his own, detemumw! to 
mnlii* tiis jHM.'tr)) the vivid refii’etion of .his ow*a intense, snhtle, 
jw'rvewe jnm'itli his isimioxkTul rea«oni«t»H and enrions }e!irnin,jj, 
hw srt'plieal philosophy of love mid life. It cannot lie said i>f 
llonne, as of .\lilton, that everythhitJ, even what is evil, turns to 
liemify in hw Imnds. Heanty. witli him, i.s never the paramount 
considerafkiH. if iM’anfy eomes to l>om»e, it eomes «.s to the 
iilehemist who 

jrloriftiw Ids pn*tri»ant pwh 
If hy the way tt> him la-falt 
Himhc islorifi'roas thi»ir, ur mediduftl. 

From the flow of ijnpa.ssioned, parwitoxieui artruintmt. tliere will 
/uddeidy dower an iimme or a line of the nirest and niosi 
'’'eiitntJieiint la-mity. But the tenor of his jmetry is witty, pa,s.sion- 
al«, weighty and mmitiit : never, for lomr. simply f«*autifii! ; not, 
ittfipcmtH'iitly hiiMMTe; at liiiitw even r4f|>eile!it 

And w), Jmt m lUkhaicd Attgeb wm % ).iwl mode! for thnae who 
cam nter him wad Imd not Ur ntrongth ,aiid originality, Lbiine, 
wom than any other iingb individual, b' ratpomihte for the worst 
fthermtbiw of iwventeeiith century poetry, wjwclany in CMlogy 
find elegy. 'Htc ‘ nietapfiyalcal ' lyrists bamwl most from him~'the 
cnmjwering, inwdeut tone of their love soiign iind their Hjdemlid 
cadence.'i In happy cwiceit and nioveineiit, they wmiefiiucrt 
excelled him, though it is only in an otxawbiMd lyric Jiy .Marvell or 
Ihichwter that, tme detects the saine weight of passion Iwliind the 
fentaaiic conceit and iwtrailoxiod reasoning. But ii is in the 
cow|^,lincntory veimw and the Ainera! elegitw of the wrly and 
iniddl®,,«»nliiiy (ms, wdi m ,i» some of , the rcIigiiHW isattry and in 
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the frigid love poems of Cowley) that one sees the worst effects of 
I Donne’s endeavonr to wed passion and imagination to erudition 
I and reasoning. 

And yet it would be a mistaken estimate of the history of 
English poetry which either ignored the unique quality of Donne’s 
poetry or regarded its influence as purely maleficent. The influence 
of both Donne and Jonson acted beneficially in counteracting 
the tendency of Elizabethan poetry towards fluency and facility. 
If Donne somewhat lowered the ethical and ideal tone of love 
poetry, and blighted the delicate bloom of Elizabethan song, he 
gave it a sincerer and more passionate quality. He made love 
poetry less of a musical echo of Desportes. In his hands, English 
poefry became less Italianate, more sincere, more condensed and 
pregnant in thought and feeling. The greatest of seventeenth 
century poets, despite his contempt for ‘ our late fantastics,’ and his 
affinities with the moral Spenserians and the classfcal Jonson, has 
all Donne’s intense individuality, his complete independence, in the 
handling of his subjects, of the forms he adopts, even of his borrow- 
ings. He has all his ‘ frequency and fulness ’ of thought. He is not 
much less averse to the display of erudition, though he managed it 
more artfully, or to the interweaving of argument with poetry. But 
Milton had a far less keen and restless intellect than Domie ; his 
central convictions were more fii'mly held; he was less conscious 
of the elements of contradiction which they contained ; his life 
moved forward on simpler and more consistent lines. With powers 
thtis better harmonised; with a more controlling sense of beauty; 
with a fuller comprehension of ‘the science of his art,’ Milton, 
rather than Donne, is, in achievement, the Michael Angelo of 
English poetry. Yet there are subtle qualities of vision, rare 
intensities of feeling, suiprising felicities of expression, in the 
troubled poetry of Donne that one would not part with altogether 
even for the majestic strain of his great successor. 


The rrfonuatioH. like every «itiu*r {Ktpular rc!isi»'nH muvvineut 

the <Ti!)*iMles, hillardy, the ri>'e i>f iiuiiCHiifunnity ur the n>etho«li.Hl 

revival - evvei! niTieh tn pretiehets anti jireuehiiiir. Hut it numot 
Im* Niiti that, in Kir^Iami, any rnori' than in tierniiiny, preiiehers 
erifitliiutetl the reft>rimttii>H. ttr that the rehtnnafinn tirijjitmtwi 
|Mt|njhir preaclStiij. A new day had tlawnetl fttr prearhinK, Ixjfnre 
Ltd hern infliienee wan felt The repmaeli tjf the nejjleet nf 
pretu’iiinfr, sehieh, in stpite nf m>nje t*sai.wratjt*tw, iinint ntill rtfMt 
HiK'in {lie fifteenth cetitury in Ktiiilajjd. wa.H already living rolled 
nway in the o|>eiijiis yearx of the t<ixlcejifh, and the hwligation 
rann? fmin nrthmhts ipiarierK Fur itwtenre, in l.'iiH, the king’s 
luofher, the hniy Jilargiiret, rmmteHs of Uiehjnnnd, dtmbtim «|>o!» 
the wlvlee of her eonftWMor, ,li*hn Fisher, ('xtahiishwl by cliarter 
tt |tre«fh«r«hi|i. The preacher wjw t»» !>*' a resident 
felh»w, with no cure of «4',n»ls, and lii» duty wiii» to preach once 
every two ymw in each of twelve different {sirisheH iti tin* dioeescH 
of bindon, Kly iHid IJnroln. Fhdjer hiiHiHclf signulised his elevation 
U» the w‘e of liiH’liester iu this sjiine year l»y |»ri(aK*hiiig a conrMe of 
wnwons «|Min the iwniitential fjiHiimtt. While uoaie of his colleagtieK 
were Hckkoii «»r never heard, biditcip Fisher ooiitimiixl b# pmwh 
imre«iit.tiiig:iy, till old afo obliged Mia to ‘haw *, chair awl »ii 
to toMib sitting.* ' ,When ho, was Tlco<<!hMeel.l 0 r of OMHibri%% he 
oMMntkl a ball, allowii^ tiie anlvewity to appoint twelve cloctow 
or awMtors to preach in aU'|>»rt« of the kingdotn, *n«twiths«<u»ding 
any ortiinattce or e*»n«titutlon to the contrary.' It wjw Fislicr, 
too, will* adviswl that the l«lj MafgJkret's IteadcrH should giu? 
attention to preaching, and wh«» urged Kiwimis to write his 
treutisi! .Err/r^Muttv, nirr t'mmmmtnr Et'amjriiem. 

The renamienee. also, with the itwrked religimw eluiriwter winch 
it Iwe ill Kiigland, could not fail to r»>iise intenkst iu the pnipit. 
If Colet cwdti hold the atleiithm of dwtorS' and stndwits. m lie 
'ita|»tm3id the Fanliae epistles in an t>3iiifs»r!l leetimvreoin, he 
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might dream of a future for expository preaching from the church 
pulpit. His opportunity came in 1504, when Henry VII called 
him ‘to preside over the cathedral of that apostle, whose epistles 
he loved so muck’ As Erasmus tells us, Colet set about restoring 
the decayed discipline of the cathedral body of St Paul’s, ‘and— 
what was a novelty there — began preaching at every festival in 
his cathedraL’ Among the many statutory duties of the dean, 
there was none obliging him to take any part in preaching. 
Colet pursued his Oxford plan of delivering courses on some 
connected subject, instead of taking isolated texts ; and what 
Colet did at St Paul’s perhaps inspired another dean to do the 
like at Lichfield. Ralph Collingwood, who may have known Colet 
at Oxford and must certainly have known of his doings, instituted 
a weekly sermon in his cathedral. 

The practice of set preaching, as distinguishec^ from the in- 
formal instruction which was the duty of every parish priest, had, 
therefore, received some impetus before the refoimation. Yet 
that movement was to aflect the pulpit more profoundly than the 
renascence and Catholic reformers were able to do. It was impatient 
of the ‘unpreaching prelates’ who had not followed bishop Fisher’s 
lead, and it aft’orded the preacher an audience greedy to hear him : 
the more controversial he was, the better they liked him. In an 
age when men read few books and had no newspapers, the sermon 
at Paul’s cross or the Spital was the most exciting event of the 
week. Authority, whether ecclesiastical or civil, could not afford 
to ignore the power of the pulpit, and, therefore, sought to control 
it by a rigorous system of licensing. At every political crisis, ■ 
general preaching was silenced and the few privileged pulpits 
were closely supervised by tlie government At Mary’s accession, 
her chaplain preached at Paul’s cross with a guard of two hundred 
halberdiers ; upon the very day of Mary’s death, Cecil was taking 
stei)s to ensure that the next Sunday’s preacher should not ‘stir 
any dispute touching the governance of the realm.’ The result 
of this strict supervision was that, in the country at large, 
the pulpit was often reduced to silence or to the dull fare of 
homilies. ‘A thousand pulpets in England are covered with dust,' 
said Bernard Gilpin in a court sermon of 1562, ‘some have not had 
tour sejurons these fifteen or sixteen years, since friars left their 
limitations, and a fewe of those were worthie the name of sermons.’ 
In London, however, there was throuj^out the cehtury an abundance 
of preaching, and it is Ixmdpn pjPeahhing which, almost alone, 
fin^ any place in literature. - ; . / 
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From Fisher to Donne, almost all great preachers preached'^^ 
without boob. William Perkins, in his Art of Prophesying, first 
published in 1592, can still speak of ‘the received custom for 
preachers to speak by heart (menm-iter) before the people.’ To 
print a sermon gave it a second life, but it commonly entailed 
all the pangs of a new birth. Donne speaks of his spending eight 
hours over writing out a sermon which he had already preached. 

It was at the lady Margaret’s request that Fisher’s Penitential 
Psalms, and his sermon preached at king Henry’s lying in state 
were printed. Appropriately enough, the patroness of Wynk} n 
de Worde helped to establish the custom of committing sermons 
to print. The prejudice against publishing theological writings of 
any pretension in English had diminished since Pecock’s day, but 
was not to disappear till Hooker’s gi'eat work made a precedent. 
Even sermons originally delivered in English, like bishop Longland’s 
Tres Cenidones, were translated into Latin for publication. For 
another half ceiitury, divines would have to experiment with the 
English language before they fomid it a more natural medium 
for theological thought than the traditional Latin, with its .stock 
of technical terms. It is, therefore, a real gain to English 
litei*ature that Fisher did not count it below his dignity to issue 
some treatises in the vernacular, while he continued to xise Latin 
for liis larger efforts. 

Fisher’s literary skill is visible in his many comparisons and 
imageries. At times, they are homely and almost humorous, 
as when he recommends that men should become as familiar with 
death as with ‘these grete mastyves that be tyed in chaynes,’v'’ 
which ‘unto suche as often vysyte theym be more gentyll and 
easy.’ At times, the comparisons are far fetched and over elalx)- 
rated» as when he compares the Crucified to a parchment which 
is stretched and set up to dry ; the scourging has left ruled lines 
across, and the five wounds are illuminated capitals. The actual 
technique of sentence construction still causes him some difficnlty. 
Long sentences do not always come out straight. The paragraph 
is neglected, and, owing to defective punctuation, sejitencos 
are sometimes wi'ongly divided, and the connection in thought 
between one sentence and another is obscured. Again, he aumot 
be acquitted of overworking the words ‘so’ and ‘such,’ t|Il they 
give a feminine tenderness to his writings. Defects of this rudi- 
mentary type are least frequent in the two funeral sermons upon 
ISeniy yil and his mother. 'Here, Fisher is at his best, and 
displays a noble and sonorous rhetoric with all the charms of 
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rhythm and cadence. It is impossible to doubt that, even better 
than Malory, he knew what he was doing and delighted in it. 
Perhaps to him first among English prose-writers it was gifen 
to have a conscious pleasure in style. Here is something more 
than the naive charm of the old-world story-teller; here is the 
practised hand of the artist. It is no chance that an-anged the 
order of words in the inventory of the dead king’s treasures ; 

al Ms goodly houses so rychely dekte and appareyled, Ms walles and galaryes 
of gi-ete pleasure, Ms gardyns large and wyde with knottes curyously wrought, 
Ms orcheyards set with vines and trees moost dilicate. 

And in his description of the weeping of the countess of Richmond’s 
household at her death, Fisher makes as varied and skilful use of 
inversion, as any writer has ever made. Her most loyal admirer 
could wish the lady Margaret no fitter commemoration than the 
sculpture of Torrigiano, the prose of Fisher and, the founts of 
Wynkyn de Worde. 

In formal arrangement, as in subject-matter, Fisher belongs to 
the old school of preachers. Colet already suggests the type of 
the future. In his fondness for critical exposition of the Scriptures, 
he is more modern than Fisher with his allegorical interpretations, 
in his unsparing exposure of abuses, he sets the tone to later 
preachers. Colet has not Latimer’s liveliness, but he has the 
same courage and directness. The man who could preach humility 
to Wolsey at his installation as cardinal, and the injustice of war 
to Henry VIII and his soldiers, just setting out for the French 
campaign, had, at any rate, the first essential of the preacher, 
conviction. His very earnestness is so conspicuous that it has 
led some critics to think that it alone gave power to his preaching. 
But there was probably more art in Ms method than has been 
commonly allowed. According to Erasmus, Colet had been long 
pi-eparing himself for preaching, especially by reading the English 
poets : ‘ by the study of their writings he perfected his style.’ 
Some grace of expression might reasonably be expected from the 
man who could write the ‘ lyteile proheme ’ to the gi’ammar-book. 
The convocation sermon of 1512, which is the only complete 
specimen of Oolet’s preaching, was delivered, according to custom, 
in Latin, but there appeared almost at once an English translation, 
which „has been assigned with some confidence to Colet himself. 
Its theme — the reform of moi‘al abuses in the church — does not 
lend itself to imaginative or poetical treatment, but Colet shows 
that he quite understands; how to Secure variety by an inversion, 
and to use an effective refraim;^ffi appeal to his hearers, 
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that they shall not let this convocation depart in vain, like many 
of its predecessors, is dignified and yet touched with feeling. Few. 
sermons of the sixteenth centuiy are more famous or have hadi 
a more interesting history. Thomas Smith, university librarian at 
Cambridge, reprinted it at the Restoration with an eye to his own 
times, and added notes and extracts from Andrewes and Hammond. 
Further reprints followed in 1701 and 1708. Buimet thought of 
prefacing his History of the Reformation by a reprint of the 
sermon, ‘as a piece that might serve to open the scene.’ Ho 
doubt, the theme, in all these cases, counted for more than any 
literary charm, but a merely bald and uninspired sermon could 
never have enjoyed so long a life. 

When Colet died, Erasmus lamented ‘in the public interest the 
loss of so unique a preacher.’ At the court, Colet had already 
before his dea^h made way for John Longland, dean of Salisbury, 
afterwards bishop of Lincoln and chancellor" of Oxford university. 
Sir Thomas More spoke of him as ‘a second Colet, if I may sum 
up his praises in a single word.’ He had considerable I’eputation 
as a preacher, but it hardly outlived his day, or the day of the 
imreformed faith, and his printed sermons have long been very 
scarce. His sei-mons at court were delivered in English, but they 
were rendered into Latin before publication. The only works 
printed in English were two Good Friday sermons preached before 
the court in 1536 and 1538. There is much which recalls Fisher in 
their style. It is evident that Longland, too, takes pleasure 
in his English wilting, and can make skilful use of repetition, 
cumulative efiects, inten’ogations and strings of sounding words. 

"Wliere are your taberettes, your drunslades and dowcymcts ? where are your 
Tialles, your rebeckes, your shakebushes; and your sweet softe pleasaunt 
pypes? 

Hor can he resist the charm of alliteration, when he spesiks of 
Christ’s ‘mooste pityous paynefiill Passyon’ and commends his 
hearers’ ‘submysse softe and sobre mouraynge voycea.’ Some- 
times, he falls a victim to such a jangling trio as ‘ multiloquie, 
stultiloquie, scurrilytye.’ But, if Longland has much in common 
with Fisher, he also anticipates Hugh Latimer in his racincas, his 
use of colloquial terms and his spirited indictment of the fashioins 
in dress. Who, he asks, are they who mourn and lament in this 
tabernacle of the body? ‘The jolye hufl&as and ruflelers of this 
wolde? the yonge galandes of tlie courte?...noo, noo, noo.’ Why, 
they study to make this body better in shape than God made it, 
‘now with this fius&on of ajpparel, now with that; now with this 
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rate that garda I caanot deacrybe the thynge, nor I wiU 
doo. tte aervmg-man must spend upon one p^ir of hose 

“ "Je ■ S I T'" ‘ *>■■■■“ of tie 

j oonld preach before the iing on 

aOood^daym tlns free strain, the way is already prepared for 

Latimer 8 ‘meny toys ’eleren years later J p p o loi 

.,V,S° ““”^*0 *™ons of Latimer's cimbridgo days hare snr- 

nndefreet°of*'’t*^™°™ “nly ‘the tenor 

a ^„f tf. T «8 made by Master Latimer L Cambridge 

almut the y^ of our Lord 15J?.' They are justly femous fog/ 

But*t.hpv d!? ^ promise ^d for their outspoken denunciation. 
But they do not com^e at least in the fom in which they hare 

STraZ-d vt“^ >‘0 “re 

fte?e reZ- f , “e intervening penod, 

there remain only two sermons : a short one preached at the tamo 
of the insurrection of the north nrifl titm * 
rlAHvAyf.fl in iKQfi inc.+ 1 . , ’ coiiTocation sermon 

delyei ed m 1^6, just after he had become bishop of Worcester. 

The latter shows a great advance on tlie Card sermons, and, in 
MMderatron of ffie occasion, was probably composed with grei^ter 
^e thM any other sermon which we have It contains the due 
contrast between dead images, covered with gold and clad with 
sitt prments, and^Ohrist's faiaSd and Uvely 10^1^;^ 
a-th list, a-col4' Ke rest of Latimer's suiwiving sermong tUrty- 
eight in number, thMe uimn which his true &me depends, beloi 
to lijs old age. Li them he describes himself as ‘thoroughe ag^ 
boeae weake m tody and oblivious.' Yet this ‘ sore brus^ mi,' 

M If to make up for the years of enforced idleness, since ae Sii 
Articles had driven him out of active ministry, devoted the remaiii- 

ETtf to the pulpit ; he was happier toere than in the 
biaops thronj and ‘he continued all Kyng Edward* tyme. 
Pleaching for toe most part every Sunday two Sermons.' He wa^ 
a pieacher first and last, and he achieved such popular success as 
rame to no otoer English preacher tin Wliitcfleld and Wesley. 
Here, at least, was a ploughman who set forward liis plough and 
ploughed manfully with all his strength ^ ’ 

It is chaiactenstic of his entire ateorption in his pulpit work 

Wt sermons does L seem to 
have concerned direcfly. Latimer's sermons have a place 
^terature, but few books have had a less literary origiu. 'Hiese 
^ Md easy discourse^ good Wldug lather than set speeches 

have been written down by other hands TOnKcKTTr vv-fx, 

Kwr YXT ^ “ uanos, probably without revision 

by their author. We recogni^ ,Hm^takably the ready speech 
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of a debater, wbo can turn interruptions or unforeseen accidents 
to account ‘I came hither to day from Lambeth in a whirry/ 
and what the wherryman said serves for an argument If, in the 
course of a sermon, which he has threatened to continue for three 
or four hom'S, his hearers gi-ow impatient and try to cough him 
down, he can make a joke of it at their expense. He goes 
backward and forward with his subject, and does not hesitate 
to be discursive (‘I will tell you now a pretty story of a friar | 
to refresh you withal’), or to say a good thing while he can 
remember it ; ‘ peradventure it myght come here after in better 
place, but yet I Avyll take it, whiles it comracth to my mind.’ 
Even when he has worked up to a foi’inal peroration, and ended 
with a text, he breaks in with ‘ There was another suit, and I had 
almost forgotten it’ There are repetitions, sometimes of great 
length, which must have been tedious even to hoar. If he is 
pleased with a word, he will work it to death ; in a Good Friday 
sermon he uses the word ‘ ugsome ’ eight times. He can be plain, 
even to coarseness. Martin~5larprelate might take a lesson from 
him in calling names: ‘those flattering clawbacks,’ ‘i)ot-gospellers,’| 
‘these bladder-puffed up wily men,’ ‘ flibberjibs,’ ‘upskip,’ ‘ye 
brain-sick fools, ye hoddy-pecks, ye doddy-pols, ye huddes.’ The 
Pharisees are I’epresented as saying to Christ, ‘Master, we know 
that thou art Tom Truth.’ The Father did not intervene to save 
the Son but ‘suffred him to bite upon the brydle a whyle.’/ Ho 
word or illustration is too homely for him to use. Latimer needed 
to have no thought for the dignity of literature or the conventions 
of reverence. He was not writing a book, but trying to keep the 
attention of a boy of eleven and a crowd of idle courtiers. Latimer 
the preacher cared for ‘no gi-eat curiousness, no great clerklines.s, 
no great affectation of words, nor of painted eloipience ’ ; he 
aimed only at ‘a nipping sermon, a rough sermon, and a sharp 
biting sermon.’ 

These conditions were hardly fevourable to the production 
of literature, but Latimer did valuable service in testing the 
possibilities of the language. Hone of his predecessors ever 
carried the art of story-telling to a higher point. He can take 
the most familiar narrative in the Bible and retell it with pointed 
allusions to current events. Dm-ing the weeks that Latimer 
preached first before Edward VI, the lord high admiral, lord 
Seymour of Sudeley, lay in the Tower under sentence of death. 

; Laiamer hat^ the man and did'^not spare him. His hearers must 
■ have reec^Qw^ in an instant what was his purpose when he 
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began telling the story of Adonijah, ‘a man full of ambition, 
desirous of honour, always climbing, climbing.’ This ‘ stout- 
stomached child’ had Joab to help him, ‘a by-walker, that would 
not walk the king’s highway.’ And so he went on climbing till, 
after David’s death, he aspired to marry queen Abishag. The 
story, as told by Latimer, fills several pages, and yet the interest 
is throughout intense and dramatic, without ever a direct mention 
of Seymour and queen Catherine Parr. 

Latimer reveals very little of the poetry and imaginative feeling 
which are conspicuous in Fisher’s writing. There is seldom any s/" 
illustration from nature, or any flights of what can be called 
eloquence. The personification which he makes of Faith— ‘ a 
noble duchess with her gentleman usher going before her, and 
a train after her ’ — is not a characteristic feature of his style ; but 
he is seemingly pleased with it, and uses it again a few weeks 
later to the same audience. The allegories which had been the 
stock-in-trade of earlier preachers he explicitly rejects ; if he 
wants illustration, he draws from his experience of the market- 
place and the court. He prefers the wherryman’s ‘good natural^ 
reason ’ to the arguments of the whole college of cardinals. Ever 
since his conversation with little Bilney, he ‘forsook the school- 
doctors and such fooleries.’ At the end of Ms gi’eat Lenten com'se, 
he claims that he has walked ‘in the brode filde of scriptui’e and 
used my libertie.’ He has no taste for theological subtleties; 

‘as for curiouse braynes notMnge can content them.’ There is 
some rough sledge-hanamer controversy with papists and ana- 
baptists, but his real bent is towards practical questions ; and 
that is one reason why he continues to interest readers of a 
later day. Ho one today stands where Latimer did in doctrinal 
theology but bribery is still bribery. One cannot imagine a more 
telling point in a discourse on bribery than when the preacher 
said, ‘He that took the silver basin and ewer for a bribe, thinketh 
that it will never come out ; but he may now know that 
I know it’ 

It is his passionate desire to right social wrongs which gives 
Latimer his highest claim to be called a great preacher. He is ■/ 
never belabouring sin in the abstract but accurately diagnoses 
and fearlessly exposes the injustices of his time. The decay of 
discipline and reverence, and the wholesale spirit of greed, which 
accompanied the breaking up of the old order, are faithfully 
dealt with by the prophet of jfh« new order. The lay landlords 
who have supplanted monastic landowners he calls step-lords ; 
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rent-raising, enclosures, idleness, covetousness and all the other 
faults of the rich are denounced to their faces : ‘be you never 
so great lords and ladies,’ the preacher ‘ will rub j"ou on the galL’ 
The impoverishment of schools and universities, the corruption 
of judges, and the tricks of the trades ai’e unsparingly treated, and 
Latimer has the preacher’s best reward of seeing some wrongs 
redi’essed as a result of his agitation. The poor and the op- 
pressed have had no truer friend at court than Latimer preaching 
before Edward VI. 

Bishop Hooper, who succeeded Latimer as court preacher, had 
equal courage, but less human sympathy. For his Lenten course 
in 15^ he chose ‘a very suitable subject, namely the prophet 
Jonas, which will enable me freely to touch upon the duties of 
individuals.’ His chief aim was to urge the king to use the arm 
of the law against unpreacliing clergy, covetous lawyers, thieves, 
adulterers, swearers and other offenders. The king must show no 
‘preposterous pity.’ The ship of the commonwealth cannot sail in 
quiet waters, until the mariners cast out all Jonases. ‘Into the 
sea with them,’ cries this vehement orator. Thei-e is a native 
vigour about his denunciations, but he takes no pains to make 
his message attractive. His grammar is often faulty and his 
illustrations are trite : he uses the stock story of Cambyses and 
the judge’s skin, which Latimer used to the same audience the 
previous Lent, and which Fisher used before either of them. His 
hmnour, when he shows any, is of the broadest kind; if the newly- 
ordained priest according to the first reformed ordinal is to be 
given the chalice to hold, why do they not as well give him the 
font ? 

The older generation of reformers was soon finding valuable 
recruits for the work of preaching. Bishop Ridley had j)articular 
success in discovering able men and promoting them. In he 
ordained two Lancashire and Cambridge men — John Bradford 
of Pembroke, the converted lawyer, whom he made his chaplain 
and a prebendary of St Paul’s, and Thomas Lever, fellow and, 
afterwards, master of St John’s college. Ridley grouped Bradforcl 
and Lever with Latimer and Knox as the most incisive preachers 
of the age. Bradford’s short career was ended by his imprison- 
ment and martyrdom in 1556. Lever lived on far into Elimbeth’s 
reign, and was among the most distinguished of the firat non- 
conformists. Three fruitful sermons of the year 1550 remain to 
vindicate his right to be remembered as a preacher to Edward VI. 
The ‘yonge siipple scholar,’ as he describes himself, shows remark- 
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able self-eonfldence, and is prepared to be thought ‘ sumwhat 
sancye’ for his hitting out freely. ‘Thus hath God by Esaye in 
his tyme, and by me at this tyme, described Rulers Faultes, with 
a way how to amend them.’ Parsons who do not reside on their 
cures, covetous landlords who let their labourers’ cottages go into 
decay and ‘turn all to pasture,’ ‘covitous carles’ who ‘forstall the 
markettes and bye com at all tymes, to begynne and encrease a 
dearth,’ judges who take bribes and give wrong -judgments, all 
come under Lever’s lash, especially when he is preaching before 
the king. It is particularly to his credit that he does not blink his 
eyes to the evils which have groAvn up out of the reformation. If 
the abolition of abbeys, chantries and guilds has only enriched 
covetous men, and actually set back the condition of schools and 
universities, then it is time to look to these Judases which have 
the bag. Lever does not resemble Latimer only in his fiery de- 
nunciation of social wrongs, but has also something of his rough 
humour and racy vernacular. In such a passage as the following, 
where he attacks those lay-rectors who put in an incompetent and 
underpaid curate to serve the parish, we might believe ourselves 
to be reading Latimer himself. 

Tes, forsoth, he ministreth Gods sacramentes, he sayeth his servyce, and 
he readeth the homilies, as yon fyne flatring* courtiers, which speake by 
imagination, tearme it: But the rnde lobbes of the conn trey, whiehe be to 
symple to paynte a lye, speake fonle and truly as they fynde it, and saye : He 
ministreth Gods sacraments, he slubbers up his service, and he cannot reade 
the humbles. 

But Lever 'does not maintain our interest like his predecessor, and 
he has some irritating aflectations. Pew writers before or since 
can have abused more completely the habit of grouping words 
in triplets. He will pursue this same trick through clause after 
clause : 

^^rom whence shal we that be governors, kepers, and feders, bye and provide 
with our own costes, labor and diligence, bread, foode, and necessaryes, etc.? 

John Bradford’s preaching is represented by two sermons, 
which afford an interesting contrast to one another. Tlie first, 
on repentance, unlike most of the other extant sermons of that 
period, was not a London sermon, but was delivered ‘as I was 
abroad preaching in the country.’ He was with much difficulty 
persuaded to print it. Once before, when he had been diffident 
about his preaching, Bucer h^ counselled him, ‘If thou have not 
fine manchet bread, give the pore people barley bread.’ He had 
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considerable learning, but he was probably not a practised writer, 
and he certainly gets into difficulties with long sentences. He 
tries to satisfy the preyailing taste for alliteration, and produces 
astounding examples with as many as eight words in sequence. 
The most interesting literary feature is his free use of colloquial 
and provincial words. More than any preacher of his age, he 
requires a glossary for the modern readei% He has a plentiful 
supply of similes and metaphors, but they are often tasteless and 
undignified. Still, he is always forcible and, upon fitting occasion, 
can be eloquent. 

This death of Christ therefore look on as the very pledge of God’s love 
toward thee, whosoever thou art, how deep soever thou hast sinned. See, 
Crod’s hands are nailed, they cannot strike thee : his feet also, he cannot run 
from thee : his arms are wide open to embrace thee : his head hangs down to 
kiss thee : his very heart is open. 

Bradford’s other sermon was not published till nearly twenty years 
after his death. It was, perhaps, preached to his fellow-prisoners 
in queen Mary’s reign before they took the Sacrament together, 
as their gaolers suffered them to do. It was, at any rate, written 
where he had no access to books, as he expressly says. The 
sermon was sent in manuscript, with other of Bradford’s writings, 
to his friend Ridley for corrections. Whether the older writer 
pruned away any extravagances of style, or whether Bradford had 
himself learnt better, there are few traces left of the tricks and 
provincialisms which had disfigured his first sermon. His theme, 
the Lord’s Supper, almost necessitated controversial treatment, 
but he sets out his argument with cleaimess and learning and 
religious feeling. 

Another famous preacher made a single appearance at king 
Edward’s court, and, like many of his immediate predeccHsora, 
found empty benches. Yet no one had arisen since Latimer who 
deserved a hearing better than Bernard Gilpin. If the courtiers 
had attended, they would have heard a sermon as free from 
literary affectations and almost as entertaining as the scrraoii 
on the PlougL 

In the more settled times of Elizabeth’s reig n, there begin 
to appear sermons of a different orden "^Hitlierto, the typicill 
vernacular sermon has been a popular harangue. If it Is to 
make a hit, it must aim low. A sermon at Paul’s cross before 
a demonstrative crowd must use the methods of the hustings 
rather than of the lecture-roomf But, since the reformation began, 
a generation had grown; up which was habituated to theological 
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eontroversy, and was interested in its technicalities. Such men 
as Jewel, Hookei*, Perkins and Rainolds address their appeal, with 
what success they may, to the best intelligence in the country. 
Tirades and appeals to prejudice must make way for arguments 
and appeals to antiquity. The fathers and doctors are cited, and 
doctrinal statements are minutely analysed and discussed. The 
effects of this change on literature are both favourable and un- 
favourable. Undoubtedly, the progress of controversy taught men 
to express themselves clearly upon difficult topics. It may occasion 
surprise that men like Jewel and Sandys should have so soon 
acquired facility of expression. Tlieir style may lack distinction or 
charm, but at least it is adequate. Latimer can keep straight with 
his short sentences and concrete themes. Elizabethan preachers 
have to grapple with deep points of theology, and yet can present 
them lucidly and methodically, -without losing their way in their 
more involved sentences. On the other hand, the very weight of 
the matter, its technical character and its array of authorities, are 
unfavourable to the production of an attractive prose-style. There 
I is little room for grace or fancy in these learned and scholastic 
I performances. Still, it is much that they should have worked out 
for themselves the means of expressing their thoughts in pezfectly 
clear and uumannered English. It is a pleasure, for instance, to 
read anything which says what it means so exactly and so easily 
Jas does Jewel’s femous Challenge sermon. Sandys was induced at 
the close of his life to write out for publication twenty-two of his 
sermons. The literary ability which distinguished his sons is not 
absent from the father’s writing. His sentences are well-built, 
with a strict avoidance of any mannerism or exaggeration. There 
is never any excess of ornament, nor any lapse from good taste, 
except when the Roman controversy pi’oves too much for him. 
His frequent quotations from St Bernard and St Chrysostom, 
from Horace and Terence, indicate the newer style of literaiy 
preaching. 

The friendship of Sandys and Jewel, who were once ‘com- 
panions at bed and board in Germany’ had important consequences 
for a greater than either, Richard Hooker. Jewel, himself a 
Devonshire man, befriended the promising Exeter boy, and sent 
him to his old college of Corpus Ohristi at Oxford, where another 
Devonian and famous preacher, John Rainolds, was his tutor. 
Jewel died when Hooker -was in his nineteeirth year, but he had 
already commended him to the ncffeice of bishop Sandys, who sent 
his son Edwin to be under Hooker’s tuition, and, afterwards, 
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furthered his promotion to the mastership of the Temple. There 
is no need to deal in detail with Hooke r’s sermons, because they^ 
reflect the same great qualities, both in'TSot^t and expression, 
which have been already discussed in another volume of the 
present work ^ But no account of Elizabethan preachers would 
be complete without some mention of the only name among them 
which has an assured place in the first rank. Hooker published 
none of his sermons ; as Izaak Walton says, it was only the fclix 
error of Travers’s opposition which caused him to write out for 
private circulation some of the sermons to which the Header had 
taken exception. Though Hooker’s fame depends chiefly on his 
Eedesiastical Polity, we should have been immeasurably the 
poorer for the loss of his sermons on the certainty of faith, justi- 
fication and the nature of pride, which have more permanent 
value than any sermons of the reign. Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
■wrote of the first : 

I can remember no other discourse, that sinks into and dra'ws np comfort 
from the depths of onr being below our own distinct' consciousness, with the 
clearness and godly loving-kindness of this truly evangelical and Grod-to-be- • 
thanked-for sermon; 

and he declared that one paragi-aph should be written in letters 
of gold. This testimony is valuable as showing that, in his 
sermons. Hooker could appeal to the feeling and the conscience, 
as successfully as in his book he appealed to the rea.son. 

There is yet a ftu’ther service which Hooker rendered to the 
contemporary pulpit. Hei-e, as in his book, he set the tone of a 
controversialist who was not content to be barely just to an 
opponent but sought to find common ground with him. Jewel, 
for instance, though he abandons the scurrility of earlier pro- 
testant champions, fights hard to maintain the scajjdal of ptijx} 
Joan, and even takes as an axiom, ‘lot us remember to do the 
contrary’ of what those before the reformation had done. The 
puritan divine Edward Bering could say outright, 'Now we know */ 
the Pope to be anti-christ, and his prayers to l>e evill ’ ; and similar 
bitterness mars the semons of Rainolds. While .such language 
was still prevalent, Hooker had the courage and the breadth of 
mind to assert that ‘the Church of Rome is a true Church of 
Christ, and a sanctified Church.’ He reverenced truth, a» he 
conceived it, wherever be found it. This attitude in itself could 
not fail to affect the methods of the pulpit. When Hooker set 
himself to persuade, and not to denounce or ‘frighten men into 
i '■ * ‘ ^ See vol. m, pp. 40S ff. 
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piety,’ it led him, as his biographer acutely observed, to use 
another kind of rhetoria 

Probably Henry Smith, alone among Elizabethan preachers, 
shares with Hooker the distinction of finding modern readers. 
Hooker’s sermons were as well suited to the learned auditory 
of the Temple as Smith’s were to the popular congregation of 
St Clement Danes. But ‘the silver-tongued preacher’ knew that 
‘to preach simply is not to preach rudely, nor unlearnedly, nor 
confusedly.’ He had no patience with the drones who ‘by their 
slubbering of the word (for want of study and meditation) do make 
men think that there is no more wisdom in the word of God than 
they shew out of it.’ We find ourselves in a different atmosphere 
from that of the controversial sermon, and hear instead plain 
moral duties set out with homely illustrations and playful turns : 

‘ The devil is afraid that one sermon Avill convert us, and we are 
not moved with twenty ; so the devil thinketh beCter of us than 
we are.’ Some of his sermons, printed during his life-time, are 
described on the title-page as ‘taken by characterie and after Ct' 
examined.’ Whether in separate or in collected form, no sermons 
of the age were more frequently printed. 

The strict enforcement of the penal laws, and the limited and 
furtive nature of their opportunities of church worship, prevented 
Eoman Catholics in England from confributing to the general 
store of printed sermons. Controversial and devotional writings 
exist in sufficient quantity to show that there were men who 
might have made good use of happier times. Edmund Campion’s t 
letters are attractive, Parsons’s Oiimto'aw Directory received the | 
compliment of many protestant editions, and the rich fancy of/ 
Robert Southwell’s tracts won the praise of Francis Bacon. 

The puritan tendency to exalt the sermon was not without its 
dangers to religious life, and had not an altogether wholesome 
influence on the sermon itself. In the times when religion 
flourished most, said Hooker, men ‘in the practice of their 
religion wearied chiefly their knees and hands, we especially our 
ears and tongues.’ Bishop Andrewes, in an earnest sermon on 
the text, ‘Be ye doers of the word and not hearers only,’ urged 
that St James’s teaching was specially needed in an age ‘when 
hearing of the word is groweu into such request, that it hath got 
the start of all the rest of the parts of God’s service’; ‘ sermon- 1 
hearing is the eat of all Christianitie.’ It affected | 

the preaching of Andrewes Mnttseif adversely, when the pedantic 
king James I and his courtiers <^owded to hear a sermon as an 
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intellectual entertainment Andrewes spoke out of bitter ex- 
perience when he said of Ezekiel’s contemporaries, 

they seemed to reckon of sermons no otherwise than of songs ; to giro them \l 
the hearing, to commend the aire of them, and so let them goe. The Musike 
of a song, and the Ehetorigue of a sermon, all is one. 

If this common attitude towards the sermon encouraged the 
preacher to spend pains upon the literary workmanship of his 
sermon, it also robbed him of that which gives wings to his 
rhetoric and can alone make it tolerable, namety, the force of 
conviction. Ingenious types and metaphors, paradoxical illustra- 
tions, verbal conceits, grammatical subtleties, may be useful allies ; 
but, in the sermons of the period, they wore apt to be valued for 
J themselves. Exquisite pains were lavished upon the exposition, 

I but the application was not pressed home. 

Happily, tl^ere can be no question of bishop Andrewes’s per- 
sonal piety and earnestness. The witness of his contemporaries 
agrees with the witness of his Private Demtmxs. In his jmeaching, 
he gave in too much to the mannerisms of the day and the taste of 
his audience, but the holiness of his inner life and the sincerity 
of his aims were not doubted by the most frivolous, or without 
influence upon a corrupt court. His life forms a link between 
sevei-al ages. He w;is born in the year that Latimer was burnt, 
he lived to see Charles I cro'tvned and Milton wote a Latin elegy 
upon his death. Few men have owed more to their schoolmasters 
and few have acknowledged their debt more handsomely. Samuel 
Ward of Ratcliftc, to whom he afterwards gave the rectory of 
Waltham, discovered his merit, and prevented his parents from 
making a ’prentice of him. Richard Mulcastcr, the first head- 
master of Merchant Taylors’ school, secured him for the new 
school Andrewes ‘ ever loved and honoured his Master Mulaxster 
. . . and placed his picture over the doore of his Studie ; whereas 
in all the rest of the house, you could scantly see a picture.’ 

At Pembroke hall, Cambridge, he became, in succession, scholar, 
fellow and master. He was always ‘a singular lover and en- 
courager of learning and learned men,’ and his fiiendship with 
Casaubon and their enthusiastic studies at Ely form one of the 
most attractive pictures in the history of scholarship. His stores 
of erudition and his knowledge of many languages were fitly 
emi^yed in the translation of P&»Mteuch for the AHthorised 
‘ ; used in his semoas, where 

His knowledge of the fathere ^ 
of men, and his one intrusion into 
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secular life, in the matter of the Essex divorce, was disastrous and 
bitterly repented. 

His sermons were collected for publication by the command 
of Charles I, who was ‘gi-aciously pleased to thinke a paper-life 
better than none,’ though the editors, Laud and Buckeridge, were 
well aware that the printed sermons ‘ could not live with all that 
elegancie which they had upon his tongue.’ His preaching owed 
as much to his perfect delivery as Hooker’s lost by his diffidence. 
After-ages will always find the contemporary opinion of Andrewes’s 
sermons extravagant, but, in spite of the most exasperating faults 
of style, there is much to praise. He prefers to tread the well-y 
worn highway of common Christianity, and will not easily be 
drawn either into the Roman controversy or into the insoluble 
‘deep points’ of predestination and the like, in which puritan 
preachers often lost themselves. The determination to extract 
the most possible from the sacred text leads him into over-nice 
distinctions, till he can only express himself with the help of 
brackets, and even of brackets within brackets. Yet, notwith- 
standing his clumsy apparatus, finicking exegesis and toi’tuous 
language, he commonly rewards the reader’s patience. The re- 
mai’k of the presbyterian loi’d to James I at Holyrood, ‘Ho doubt 
3fOur Majesty’s bishop is a learned man, but he cannot preach. 
He rather plays 'tvith his text than preaches on it,’ is not the 
whole truth. The texts which Andrewes took for his great series 
of Christmas and Good Friday sermons are permanently enriched 
by the musings of his devout mind. 

It is unfortunately easy to trace the influence of Andrewes 
upon the younger preachers of his times. The Andrewes tradition 
lasted far on into the century, and, in the hands of lesser men, it 
lost the life which the genius of Andrewes had been able to infuse 
into it. When, at last, it was superseded by preaching of a plainer 
and sincere!' style, bishop Burnet wrote its epitaph ; 

The impertinent way of dividing texts is laid aside ; the needless setting 
jkit of the originals and the vulgar version is worn out. The trifling shews of 
learning, in many quotations of passage^ .that very few can understand, do 
no more flat the auditory. 

J a h it- J P aaUfi, although eighteen years younger than Andrewesj 
survived him only six years. While Laud, Montagu, IJssher and 
Hall were destined to preach to another age, Donne preached only 
to the age which knew AnAretyea. From the first, it must have 
been inevitable to compare most famous preachers of 

James I’s reign Both are deejfiy r^d in the &thers and love 
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to quote them in their original languages. Neither can resist the 
fanciful imagery and verbal conceits that their age loved. Yet, 
though they work with the same clay, the one achieves a success 
in spite of his clumsiness, the other is a finished artist. Andrewes^ 
is read vrith diflSculty for the sake of his matter ; Donne is read 
by many who care little for his theology. Yet Donne was not 
simply a man of letters caring more for his style than for his 
matter. He impressed his own age, as ho impresses the reader 
of today, with his tremendous earnestness. Whether the reasons 
which brought him to enter the ministry in his forty-second year 
were adequate or not, he gave himself to his new calling with an 
evergrowing sense of his responsibility. He took the most e.vactiug 
view of the preacher’s office, and would excuse ‘ no man’s laziness, 
that will not employ his whole time upon his calling.’ In one of 
his Candlemas sermons, he discusses the preacher’s business and 
mn.iTita.ina the^ueed of preaching to the educated and the court 
in a different style from that which will suit the simple. It was 
Donne’s mSier, more than that of any man then alive, to preach 
to ‘the learneder and more capable auditories’ that the times 
had produced. The honourable society of Lincoln’s inn got the 
preacher they wanted, and parted from him with regrets and 
fervent gratitude. At St Paul’s, he gave himself more preaching j 
duties than had fallen to previous deans, and a sermon from him 
was an occasion of which fashionable London took advantage. 

It is a little surprising that a man of his literary experience 
published only a few occasional sermons, such as the first sermon 
preached to king Charles, printed by royal command, or the 
sermon in commemoration of George Herbert’s mother, lady 
Danvers. A partial explanation is that his sermons, for the most 
part, were not ready for the press. It was not till the plague 
of 1625 drove him out of London and gave him some months’ 
leisure, that he set to work upon them. In a letter of this year 
(25 November) he wrote: 

1 have revised as many of my sermons as I have kept any note of, and / 
I have written ont a great many, and hope to do more. I am already eomo 
to the number of 80, of which my son, who, I hope, will take Ihe samo 
profession, or some other in the world of nnderstanding, may hereafter make 
some use. 

j^Again, in 1630, he utilised a time of sickness at Abrey Hatch in 
‘revising my short notes.’ Doubtless, this free revision enabled ^ 
the author to write at greater length than ho had preached. 
Nine years fether’s death, John Donne the younger 
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published Eighty Sermons', but they cannot be identical (as 
Gosse suggests) with the eighty mentioned by Donne in 1625, 
since many of this first folio belong to a later date. A second 
volume and a third appeared later, forming togCither a larger 
library of sermons than Andrewes or any other divine had yet 
furnished. 

J' ‘There is some degree of eloquence required in the delivery 
of God’s messages,’ wi'ote Donne, and he intended to use all the 
literary craft he had learnt to give life to his sermons. Some- 
times, his rich fancy leads him into sheer extravagance or paradox. 
Sometimes, his delight in assonant words will make him speak of 
‘a comnainatory or commonitory cross,’ or he wiU end a paragraph 
with portentous sesquipedalians, ‘irreparably, irrevocably, irre- 
coverably, irremediably.’ Cqleri^e disliked ‘a patristic leaven’ in j- 
him, and Hallam said roundly that he had perverted his learning 
‘ to cuU every impertinence of the fathers and school&en.’ Yet few 
jreaders would willingly spare the penitent’s fond references to 
|‘that blessed and sober father,’ St Augustine. His wit, his learning 
and his poetic feeling are far more often tm-ned to profit than 
used for display. The old wit has still its use when he can write, 

J ‘ The devil is no recusant ; he will come to church, and he will lay 
his snares there.’ And his poetic fancy can take unceasing delight 
in the metaphors of the Bible and marshal his rhythmical periods. 

The obscurity of Donne’s sermons has been often exaggeiated. 
No doubt they would be difficult to follow with the ear only, but 
|we have no means of knowing how closely the printed sermon 
Recalls the preacher’s words. In spite of his profusion of metaphors 
and similes, he seldom leaves us in any doubt of his meaning, and 
he can be as simple as any man without being ordinary. It is 
less easy to say that we always know whither he is taking us. 
Every reader must be conscious of a certain arbitrariness in his 
treatment. And we must particularly notice how' his sombre cast J" 
of thought, and his severe view of his own past failings, are apt to 
assert themselves in unexpected quarters. Andrewes and he begin 
a Christmas sennon on the same text, but Donne soon loses the 
Christmas feeling and brings us face to face with death and 
judgment to come. Death has been called the preacher’s great 
commonplace. Donne repeatedly comes back to this topic, but, 
with him, it is never commonplace. Never does he hold us more 
in thrall than when he warns in solemn, measured and impassioned 
tones of that which ‘comes equally to us all, and makes us all if 
equal when it comes.’ 

E. L. IV. CH. XII. , ; „ 16 
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It has been rightly observed that the first lialf of the hcvcii- 
teenth century may be reckoned eminently the learned age, and 
the authors who form the subject of the present chapter carry, 
each in his owti vt'ay, this mark of the period. Two of these, the 
epigrammatist Owen arid Barclay the writer of satire and romance, 
delivered themselves in Latin, one producing the best known body 
of Latin epigram since Martial, the other the most famous work in 
Latin prose fiction since Apuleius. From Burton, we have his own 
confession that it was not his original intention to ‘ prostitute his 
muse in English,’ but, could a printer have been found, to publish 
his huge medical and moral treatise in Latin. Yet, while the 
frame of the book is in his native English, Ijatin is never far away. 
We find it in phrases intenvoven with the text, in foimaJ citation 
on page or margent, ’I’isible through the paraphrase of the sources 
from which he drew. Composition in Latin, at a time when that 
language was still international, was, in itself, no special sign of 
learning, but Barclay and Owen give proof of wide and apt 
knowledge, and possess an individual style and flavour. In their 
day, they are remarkable instances of men of real literary in- 
spiration, who chose to speak in a past tongue. For width of 
reading, rather than precise scholarship, Burton may count among 
the most learned of Ehglidi men of letters. The, study of all 
three was Man. To a modern mind, the way|in which tradition 
and direct experience often lie side by side unblended in 
seventeenth century literature is strange. An eager interest in 
human character and activity consorted with something that 
is hard to distinguish from pedantry. But the impulse of the 
classics was theu stronger if less delicate, and the relation between 
life and books has been variously apprehended at various epoclis. 

) ;; The three differ in their lives, literary peifonnance and subse- 
quent fate. Owen, a Welshman; educated at Winchester and Oxford, 
^bwedj w^a deynid of the higher qualities of a poet, a surprising 
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readiness and dexterity in saUies of verbal wit. Barclay, courtier 
and cosmopolitan, born in Lorraine of a Scottish father, spending 
his manhood in London and Rome, after writing a satirical fiction 
in his youth, combined, later, in a romance of elevated and serious 
tone, imaginative power with an acute judgment in the treatment 
of political questions. Burton the Englishman, an Oxford resident 
and priest in the Anglican church, ‘by profession a divine, by 
inclination a physician,’ devoted his large leisure to the elaboration 
of a work which, while technical in its immediate aim, became, 
because of its author’s vast reading, a storehouse of multifarious 
learning; because of his disposition, a book of satirical though 
kindly humour ; and, because of the subject itself, a panorama and 
criticism of human life. 

The success achieved by each was remarkable. Owen’s first 
volume was reprinted within the month. Six editions of Burton’s 
voluminous treatise appeared within thirty years. Barclay’s chief 
work, which was posthumous, was reissued on an average once 
a year during the half century that followed the author’s death. 
The sphere and period of their popularity were not the same. Owen 
and Barclay, composing in Latin, quickly attained a continental 
reputation, and were translated into the principal languages of 
Europe ; Burton, wilting in English, was practically unknown 
across the Channel. The fame of all suffered eclipse, at one time, 
through changes of literary fashion. Owen, though his production 
is less bulky and his merit more on the surface, is still strangely 
neglected Barclay, since 1874, has been the subject of many 
learned monographs. The, Anatomy of Melancholy, relived by 
men of genius in the early years of the nineteenth century, the 
haunt of the literary, rather than the province of professed 
students, alone continues to be reprinted. It is Burton, beyond 
doubt, who, of the three, has best preserved his vitality. 

Robert Burton is often spoken of as though his personality 
were quite exceptional, his book an unparalleled piece of 
eccentricity. But much which might seem peculiar to him is, 
in reality, shared with other writers of his time. It is no paradox 
to assert that Burton is representative of the nation and period to 
which he belongs. He was of English ancestry in the fullest sense, 
a native of that midland district which has given us his great con- 
temporary, Shakespeare. His femily had been settled there for 
many generations, and an ancestor ia tiie JSfth degree had borne king 
Henry Vi’s standard in France. : Barton’s own career was normal 
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and uBeTcntful. He was a permanent resident in Oxford at a time 
when the number of students at our English universities bore a 
higher proportion to the population of the country than at any 
subsequent periodh In Ms large interest in life, liis humorous, 
half-ironical sympathy with his fellow men and his shrewd eonmion- 
sense, he was a typicM Englishman ; English, also, in his tendency 
to overflow the channels of his thought, in his want of that 
delicate sense of measure more commonly associated with the 
Latin races. 

Before entering Oxford, Burton had ac(iuired the usual gramuuir 
school training of his day, which did not include a belief in a rigid 
canon of Latin authors. 'IVliile ability to read and write Mitin 
was a chief aim of school education, the classie.s were !*eg:ii’dcd as 
sources of wisdom and not merely as models t>f literary fonu, and 
writers of the renascence were even admitted to a place beside 
those of the Roman republic and empire. 

As a student of Christ Church and keeper of his college library, 
enjoying, too, the advantages of the newly founded Bodleian, 
Burton had ample opportunity for study, ile held some small 
ecclesiastical preferments, and there are intlications that he would 
have been glad to obtain more substajitial promotion. Anecdotes 
about him must be received with caution. His book became so 
much better knomi than Mmself that there was probsibly a tendency 
to draw inferences from his work to his penson, and to emphasise 
such details of his life as seemed most in keeping with his character 
as an author. The whisper of suicide which Anthony it Wo(k1 
mentions was, presumably, based on the last lines of the ‘Abstract 
of Melancholy' prefixed to the third and later editions of Tht, 
Anatmmj, or on a pln-ase on Ms monument in Christ. Ciuirch. 
Burton, who was ‘by profession a divine,’ declared that he might, 
had he chosen, have published sermons, but he had ‘ever Iwen 
desirous to suppress Ms labours in tliis kind.’ Tlie nature of his 
sermons may fairly be inferred from the section on ‘Religious 
Melancholy.’ His extant minor works consist of his academic 
Latin play PMlosophaster and occasional Ijatin verse — elegies, 
epithalamia and the like — scattered through university colIecti<ina 
His Latin comedy, the theme of which is the trickery and exposure 
of pretenders to learning in a Spanish university, the arch-villain 
being a Jesuit, is ingenious and diverting aiid of special interest as 
containing, in many places, thoughts and expressions that can be 
i parallel^ in The Amdomy. <.The lyrics, few hut effective, are 

0/ QomilU and Oaius Colltge, vol. i, pp, xs, *xi. 
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in rime. The metre of the dialogue, even after allowance has been 
made for inevitable ignorance of Plautine and Terentian prosody, 
is rough. 

The first edition of The Anatomy of Melamholy wppe&r&d 
in 1621 , in the same year as Barclay’s Argenis. In modern days, 
at least, The Anatomy has been read rather in parts than as a 
whole, and some misunderstanding has prevailed as to its purpose. 
It has been regarded as a mere conglomerate of miscellaneous 
excerpts, as a colossal jest, and the synopsis prefixed to each 
of the three parts as nothing but a parody. A study of the work 
in its entirety should convince a reader that, however curious in 
some of its developments. Burton’s main object was the practical 
one that he himself proclaimed. The present Regius professor of 
medicine at Oxford, while speaking with keen appreciation of its 
literary qualities, has pronounced The Anatomy ‘a great medical 
treatise, orderly in arrangement, serious in purposed’ 

The introduction, ‘Democritus Junior to the Reader,’ after 
justifying the assumed name, the title, the choice of subject and the 
method, shows, by ‘a brief survey of the world,’ that melancholy 
is ‘ an inbred malady in every one of us.’ The first partition deals 
with the definition, causes, symptoms and properties of melancholy ; 
the second (and shortest) with the cure; the third, in its final 
form by far the longest, with the definition, symptoms and cure of 
the two distinct species, love melancholy and religious melan- 
choly. ‘ The Conclusion of the Author to the Reader,’ with which 
the first edition ends, did not appear again ; but it has not always 
been observed that a large proportion was incorporated in the 
introduction. 

Though the book is primarily a treatise on melancholy, the 
elasticity of the teim, the universality of the disease and the 
elaboration with which Burton tracks its several phases, extend 
the subject to the life of man. The writer’s temperament, matched 
■with his theme, exhibits him not merely as the physician of body 
and soul, but as a satirist, a humorist and a social and political 
reformer, in which last character he constructs the ideal Utopia 
of Ins introduction. The general literary aspect of The Anatomy 
has so far overpowered the medical, that Fuller could speak of it 
as a ‘book of philology.’ 

Burton’s is one of those minds whose interest in human emotion, 
conduct and character expr^qs itself in a meditative, rather than 
in a dramatic, form. But he is nbi confined to man’s nature in the 

^ Unijublished leotura on Bobert Btii'ton by W. Osier. 
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abstract. The Anatomy is peopled with men and women. Many 
a great name from history is there; and instances, various and 
picturesque, of affliction and healing, gathered by Burton from 
physicians’ records — the young maid in Amatm LnHifamis that 
would wash her hair in the heat of the day ; the strange malady of 
Katherine Gualter, a cooper’s daughter; the country fellow that 
had four knives in his belly, with otlier baggage; the merchant 
from Nordeling that fancied he had lost his money at t!ie fair; the 
painful preacher at Alkmaar in Holland and countless other cases. 

Panoramic effects are frequent, arising from the author’s 
fertility and readiness in enumeration. ItJ thi.s impression of 
mnltitudinousness, he recalls in different ways both lliibelais 
and Mliitmau. A most characteristic e.xample of tlie torrential 
manner in which Burton’s memories are poured forth is his 
rhapsody of tl^e world of hooks itt the member on ‘ E.verci.sc 
rectified.’ 

Burton’s humour is pervasive and inscpsirably intertwined 
with his irony aud the kindly comiuonsense of his attitude to 
life. Comparisons are dangerous, but it may safely he saiti that 
in Burton tiiere are touches of Montaigne, and contact in his 
character with the most English of onr writers, Chaucer and 
Fielding. Jussemnd points to his kinship with Izmik Walton 
in his susceptibility to the charm of country life. 

Neither in thought nor in style am he rival the sjibtlety of 
Sir Thomas Browne, to whom he has been compared and with 
whom he certainly has this in common that the sanu* i-eaders 
seem drawn to both. Though ho cannot pretend to the serene 
impartiality of Meligio Medki, Burton, in his theological views, 
shows a widely tolerant spirit. We see him at his highest 
in ‘Religious Melancholy,' especially in ‘The cure of dc.spair, 
though this is not the only place in which his grave pathos m felt, 
and his tenderness for the ' fear and sorrow ’ of others that he must 
have known himself. 

The extent to which the words and names of other authors 
appear in Tfie Anatomy of Melancholy is, undoubtedly, its mo.st 
striking external feature. But the practice of profuse” (juotatiun 
was not peculiar to Burton. It was an age when appeal lay to 
tradition and authority, and the tendency was fostered by” the 
formation of libraries. The attitude of a typicgil scholar of the 
day has been summed up by his modeim biographer, * If a great 
wHter has Md a thing, it is soC It was the fashion of the time 
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to quote by way of proof or illustration, in talk, in writing, from 
the pulpit. No exposition or argument could be conducted ‘ With- 
out refreshment on the road From Jerome or from Athanasius.’ 
In enfoi'cing the most familiar of truisms, men appealed to the 
classics without fear of consequences. The pretender to learning 
had perforce ‘his sentences for Company, some scatterings of 
Smeca and Tacitus\’ The difference between Burton and his 
contemporaries is one of degree: 

No man in Ms time did surpass him for his ready and dextrous inter- 
larding’ his common discourses among them with verses from the poets, or 
sentences from classical autnors. Which being then all the fashion in the 
university made his company more acceptable 2. 

Indeed, if the occasion be considered, the wealth of ancient in- 
stances, of Greek and Latin in Taylor’s sermon, ‘The House of 
Feasting,’ is as surprising a phenomenon as anything in Burton. 
Taine, ‘ superseding the facts by a statement of his own subjective 
consciousness,’ has spoken of Burton’s casting on paper ‘a folio 
column of heraldry’ and ‘the history of the particle que,’ but, though 
Burton modestly spoke of his work as a ‘cento’ that he had 
‘ collected out of divers writers,’ there is always reason and method 
in his borrowings. He never flung his commonplace book in the 
face of the public. 

Undoubtedly, Burton possessed an inordinate appetite for 
books, a cacoethes legendi. He confesses to a ‘want of art’ and 
‘order’ in his reading; ‘I have confiisedly tumbled over divers 
authors in our libraries,’ ‘rambling amongst authoi's (as often 
I do).’ So Boswell wrote of Johnson in his youth, ‘he read a great 
deal in a desultory manner, without any scheme of study, as chance 
threw books in his way and inclination directed him through them.’ 

But Burton in his ramblings must have been ready to suck 
melancholy out of all that he met. For all his omnivorous reading, 
he was no bookworm. It was the human interest in the printed 
page for which his eye was open. Modern critics, unversed in 
a literature familiar to Burton’s day, have dwelt pleasantly on 
dusty folios, and made merry over the names of authors of whose 
works they were ignorant, as though what is obsolete for us was 
already rare and far-fetched in the seventeenth century. Taine 
pictured Bui'ton sporting with antediluvian monsters, the fii-st 
being Besler of dSTumberg ! and an English writer seems to 
imagine that Codronchus was a special find for him. There was 

^ Earle, Micfo-Oo^mogrdpMe, character 31. 
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little remoteness in the newly printed text-books of medicine and 
botany. 

In the case of a reader so all engulfing as Burton, it is not 
easy to sum up his sources with precision, but the following heads 
will afford a rough notion of the field covered : medical writers 
of all periods, and scientific wwks ; the Bible, the fathers, 
theologians; Greek and Latin classics (the former ■'cited out of 
their interpreters’): some few are lai-gely or wholly neglected, 
such as Aeschylus : to others, such as Horace, he has frequent 
recourse; historians and chroniclers; travels, descriptions of 
cities and countries (Burton was ‘ever addicted tt> the stTidy 
of cosmography’); treatises on goveniment ami politics; the 
misceUanm of scholars and Latin hdka Icttn'H from the revival of 
learning : poems, orations, epistles, satires, fuectiae and the like ; 
English poetry: Chaucer, Spenser, Marlowe, Shakespeare, Jonson, 
Daniel, Drajdon ; Harington’s Florio s Moataiipm, 

Rabelais and others. Interesting light is thrown on Burton’s 
reading by the list of the books given to the Bo<lleian in accord- 
ance wdth his •wdll, which includes a largo immlxsr of pamphlets and 
controversial tracts. 

Burton was anxious ou principle to indicate his obligationa. 
‘ I have wronged no xiuthors,’ he protested from the first ; ‘ I cite 
and quote mine Authors,’ he adds, in the third edition, continuing, 
in the fourth, ‘ which howsoever some illiterate scriblers accompt 
pedanticall as a cloake of ignorance, and opposite to their affected 
fine stile, I must and will use.’ Burton, it would .seem, i.s hero 
glancing at writera such as Owen Feltham, who, in the secojwl 
edition of Besolves ( 1628 ), wrote ‘I am to answer two Objections, 
One, that I have made use of Story yet not (jiioted my Authorities, 
and this I have purposely done.’ Yet, while Burton renders to his 
medical winters what is theirs, to a great numlier of the illustrative 
and literary quotations in j%e Anatomy, as is only natural, no 
name is attached ; to pause at the end of each borrowed phrase to 
interject a ‘Shakespeare, ahem!’ was clearly impossible. But 
there is unconscious humour when, in the famous passage conveyed 
by Sterne, Bni-ton declares that ‘as Apothecaries 'we make new 
mixtures every day, pour out of one vessel into another’ ; and 
forgets to refer his readers to Andreae’s Mmippm. In many 
instances, the quotations embedded in Burtoifs text have not 
b»n drawn directly from their original sources. JTot that Burton 
^d aaiy need to fall back on florikgia, a practice that he 
expressly diselmmsi but it often happens that what in itself is 
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a quotation, especially if it be an island of verse in the midst 
of prose, has caught his eye as it faced him on the page of another 
writer and found its way to his own. Lines that stand out in 
Xylander’s Latin version of Plutarch’s MoraUa, in Lilius Gyraldus, 
in Cornelius Agrippa, in Cardan, in Lipsius, have thus recruited 
his ranks ; English writers, too, are made to pay tribute of their 
spoil. At times, we may track him down a whole page of a pre- 
decessor. Castalio’s criticism on the Canticles, with the rejoinder 
made to it, Dicaearchus’s carping at Plato and the Latin rendering 
of the lines to Agatho — all this is taken at second hand from an 
oration of Beroaldus. Elsewhere, successive quotations from Aulus 
Gellius, Pliny the elder and the philosopher Seneca hail from a 
controversial piece by Justus Baronius, and Burton commits 
a curious error through misreading his original. When he protests 
in his preface that his collection has been sine inju%ia, that he has 
given every man his own, it can be shown, from passages he refers 
to, that he is recalling Camerarius’s emblem under that motto. The 
insertion of supplementary matter in later editions has here, by 
separating these quotations, helped to conceal their provenance. 
Burton’s reading was so wide and devious, his paths of association 
so unexpected, that it is rarely safe to assume by what road a 
quotation has reached him. One more example must suffice. It 
might be supposed that the two lines 

Virgines nondum thalamis jugatae 

Et comis nondum positis epkoebi 

came directly from Seneca’s Hermdes Fv/t'em. This is not so. 
Burton took them from Gauhirin’s Latin translation of the Greek 
romance of Theodorus Prodromusk The ways in which he inter- 
laces the words of other’s into his own fabric are very various. 
Sometimes, a quotation stands in his text, sometimes, in the 
margin ; at times, through inadvertence, in both. The margin, 
again, may supply the orig-inal of the rendering that figures on the 
page. His translations often are ‘paraphrases rather than inter- 
pretations.’ Burton’s racy restatements by the side of the Latin 
have, at times, a humorous effect akin to that of the advocates’ 
speeches in The Bing and the Booh — or in Calverley’s parody. 

Burton exei’cises an author's privilege in taking only what is to 
his purpose and in combining separate excerpts into one period. 
Naturally, among the thousands of passages that he has occasion 
to quote, he has not been able to avoid errors. His memory plays 
him false. He slips in a renderings assigns words of Silius to 
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Statius, is led astray by his authorities. If Lipsius refers a sentence 
of Plato to the wrong dialogue, Burton takes it on trust Ijipsius 
says ‘Horace’ when he should have said ‘Ovid,’ Burton copies his 
mistake. The number of reference marks in the te.vt aiwl margin 
become a source of error when complicated by fresli insertions 
in successive issues. Although each edition has a list of errata, 
these bear but an insignificant proportion to what may be detected. 
It is obvious that Burton’s modm operand^ was iak always the 
same. He often quotes from memory ; there are places, iipparently, 
where the book from which he cites lay open before him ; at times, 
he made use of memoranda. In his introduction, he represents 
himself as writing ‘ out of a confused company of notes.' .Several 
books containing his autograph show stroke.s of the pen against 
words or passages utilised in The Anatomip 

Everywhere there is evidence that Burton’s brain was soaked 
in literature. In his elegiacs ad Idmm numn, echoes are to be 
heard from Nicholas Gerbelius, Paliiigonius, Glaudian, Ausonins, 
Juvenal, Maxtial, Ovid, Vergil Elia’s ‘I cannot sit and think. 
Books think for me,’ can be applied to Burton. Ills constant 
habit was to express himself in terms of (juotation. But in this 
method lies dizziness for the reader and a danger, at times, that 
the real strength and individuality of the author’s owtj thoughts 
may be overlooked. 

Burton himself describes his style when he confesses that his 
book was ‘writ with as small delilwration a.s I do usually speak.’ 
What we are listening to is the intimate (>ersua.sive ring of 
vigorous and unaffected talk. He never shrinks from homely 
metaphors : 

The whole world belike should be new-moulded when it seeraeil gowl lo 
those nil-commanding Powers, and turned inside out ns we <Io hayeockn in 
harvest . . . , or as we turn apples to the fiwi, move the world upon his tseutre. 

‘The world is tossed in a blanket amongst them.’ ‘As common 
as a barber’s chair.’ ‘As a tinker stops one hole and makes two.’ 
It was because of his expressing himself in such terms as these 
that, two generations later, the Clirist Church men complained of 
Bentley’s ‘low and mean ways of speech.’ 

It would be an error to suppose that Burton was not consciously 
concerned for his vocabulary and the rhythraioal movement of his 
English. Comparing his book to a bear’s whelp, he laments that 
he has no it ipto form, but the changes introduced in 

each a6|’ editibto prove to prune away 
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pleonasms, to escape awkward repetitions and, by numerous slight 
touches, to ease the running of his sentences. When further 
additions have affected what was previously in place, he is at pains 
to alter it. Only a complete collation could exhibit the amount of 
care that Burton bestowed on revision. 

The success of his MelaneJioly, instead of prompting Burton to 
the production of any new work, caused him to concentrate his energy 
on improving what he had already printed. Additional references 
or the names of other authors were adduced to suppoi’t or illustrate 
statements already made. The insertion of entirely new matter is 
frequent. In more than one edition, he records a resolve to make 
no further change, but the method of the book invited fresh 
touches and Burton found it hard to abstain. He pleads in excuse 
that ‘ many good authors in all kinds are come to my hands since,’ 
and his treatise is continually being made new by contributions 
that had been published since the last edition, while he explains of 
certain earlier books that they had not been seen by him till now. 

From the first, The Anatomy of MeUmcholy found a ready audi- 
ence, and its vogue, to judge from the number of editions absorbed, 
lasted for half a century. As its success was due to its having 
suited, rather than originated, the taste of the time, it is not always 
easy to trace its direct influence. Resemblances have often been 
pointed out between MAton’ s L’ AUegro and II Penseroso and ‘The 
Author’s Abstract of Melancholy,’ verses which Burton prefixed to 
his third and following editions. John Rous, the Bodleian librainan, 
was a friend of Burton as well as of Milton. It has been suggested 
that the song in Fletcher’s Nice Valour was Milton’s immediate 
source and that Fletcher owed hints to Burton. The authorship 
of the play is matter of controversy, and Fletcher himself died three 
years before Burton’s verses were printed. The anonymous Vulgar 
Errors in Practice Censured (1659) shows extensive borrowings. 
The author copies without much intelligence and goes astray through 
mechanically repeating Burton’s references. Greenwood’s’ A7ro7/3a(3!)r; 
crTop 7 ^ 9 , or Passion of Love, that appeared in 1657, makes con- 
siderable use of 27te Anatomy, but the extent of his acknowledgment 
is very slight, though Burton’s name is mentioned. At the close of 
the century, the passion for accumulating authorities was growing 
fainter, and Burton’s book was less in touch with the prevailing 
literary tone. Indebtedness to 2%6 Anatomy was now less likely 
to be detected. Archbishop Herring, in an often-repeated passage, 
asserted that the wits of queen Anne’s reign and the beginning 
of George I’s were not a little beholden to Burton. Swift, it 
would seem, had some acquaintance with him. However little in 
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acGordSiDCB with litorary fashion, y/i6 A-^idtofiiy could, hardly tail, if 
only by reason of its title, and the more obvious peculiarities 
of its contents, to attract the attention of any curious reader who 
encountered it; and, in the middle of the century, two authors 
of importance fell under its fascination. Samuel Johnson, whose 
wide reading and hypochondriacal taint instinctively drew him 
to The Anatomy, was emphatic in its praise, and ailbrds another 
instance of admiration extended at the same time to Browne and 
Burton. The influence of The Anatomy is apparent in several 
passages of Johnson’s talk and writing, although Burton was not 
among the English authors from whom the examples for his 
dictionary were selected. His definition of oats, his conversational 
comparison of a ship to a prison and the Vergilian ({notation 
by which he points the miseries of a literary life, are all reminiscent 
of Burton. • 

But one name in eighteenth century literature is inseparably 
linked with his. Sterne’s cast of mind inclined him to reading that 
which was curious and away fi'om the common track, and he turned 
over The Anatomy with a special gusto. To the literary taste of 
the day, Burton was obsolete, and Sterne freely transferred his 
thoughts and phrases to TriUram Shandy. Ferriar’s list of 
passages is far from exhaustive. At the end of the century, the 
real revival of Burton began. H() was a favourite with Uolcridge, 
Lamb and Southey. Coleridge annotated his friend’s copy of The 
Anatomy. Lamb, besides producing an imitation which has 
deceived some readei-s, though with less excuse than wa.s the case 
with Crossley’s imitation of Sir Thomas Browne, gives frequent 
tokens of his fondness for Burton, with whoso thought and 
expi-ession, as with those of many seventeenth century witera, 
he was in close sympathy. Southey was a diligent reader of 
The Anatomy and noted many passages from it in his common- 
place book. The year 1800 saw the first reprint of The Anatomy 
since 1676, and the book thus became more accessible. Keats, 
with his Lamia, gave the passage of Burton that suggested the 
poem, and a volume of the edition which he used, containing notes 
from his hand, has been preserved. Byron praised it as the mosst 
entertaining of literary miscellanies. But criticisms on Burton 
are too often evidence that the book has been thought of as an 
amusing collection of isolated anecdotes, a vqst quarry for quaint 
, . .phrases and quotations, and seldom viewed in its puriwse and 
c?' :: V.... .entirety, ' 

; '.^v^ias .baW'.nseS'Of journalism, made it 'the 
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favourite reading of Mai*tin Lambert in The Virginians — a book 
over a great part of which the spirit of Burton is felt to brood. But 
the second volume of The Virginians is largely made up of essays, 
and it is in the essay of today, if anywhere, that the influence of 
Burton yet lingers. 

The Scot abroad, winning success in arms or commerce, has 
long been a familiar figure. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the countrymen of Buchanan and Dempster are often 
found in foreign lands as scholars of fortune. William Barclay, of 
an old Aberdeenshire family, a Catholic and an adherent of queen 
Mary, after some years’ legal study in France, accepted a chair at 
Pont-Ji-Mousson in the territory of the duke of Lorraine, and 
married a lady of that country Their son, John Barclay, born in 
1582, counted himself a subject of king James, though circum- 
stances gave a cosmopolitan tinge to his charaja^ber. Himself 
married to a Frenchwoman, a resident successively in England 
and Italy, suing for the patronage of the sovereigns of different 
realms, Barclay nowhere achieved the position his powers might 
have won. Too little is knoTO of his life in London and his eleven 
years’ connection with the English court. That he was employed 
on important missions is certainly an exaggeration, though passages 
in his work appear to indicate some official errand. 

To the modern reader, Barclay’s yearning for the favour of the 
great is, doubtless, distasteful. Each royal personage in turn is 
posed as the noblest and pleasantest prince of his acquaint- 
ance; but, in his days, to touch without adorning was unpardonable, 
and we have the testimony of such men as Casaubon and Peiresc and 
Thorie to the real charm of his character. Intellectually, Barclay 
was a compound of the student, the man of letters and the curious 
observer of afiairs, and his highest work combines ^ the scholar’s 
learning with the courtier’s ease.’ 

His first performance, at the age of eighteen, was in the 
character of a scholar, a commentary on four books of Statius’s 
Thehais, with notes on the four following. It has been asserted 
that subsequent editors have neglected this book : but Barth refers 
to it frequently, and, while criticising it severely at times, styles the 
author rir doctissirmis, and applauds several of his suggestions^ 
Barclay was a fluent and pleasing master of Latin verse, and some 
lines of his were published as early as 1599^. His collected poems 

1 Bartli’s Statius (1664), -tom. p.:'51.4. ’ ■ See Bartlbi^s indexes. 

® In tlae TaoUxts edited by William Barclay, 'M.I). ■ 
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contsin luaittor of autobiographical intoi'cst, and also uuich adula- 
tion of James and others, with an occasional touch of grotesqueness. 
In his hexameters on the Gunpow’der plot, the poet expresses his 
horror that men should have proposed to send the king piecemeal 
to the skies, when his own soaring virtues would more rightly 
bear him thither. 

The first part of Enphormimtis Safi/ricou was published when 
Barclay was only one-and-twenty. Before considering this, it is 
convenient to note briefly some other productions. His short 
account of the 1605 plot was Avi-itten in the November of that year, 
but its appearance was postponed because of James’s own manife.sto. 
The king’s sagacity is, of course, applauded ; at the end are placed 
the lines already refen-ed to. 

In 1609, Barclay introduced a posthumous work of his father, 
De Potestate Papae, in which William Barclay, already known as 
the champioC of the rights of monarchy against Buchanan, was 
now seen as the opponent of the pjrpal court in its claims to over- 
rule the secular power. In reply to the attacks provoked by tlie 
work, Barclay vwote his Pletm, sire publirae pro regiiMm ne 
prineipibm et privatae, pro G. Burehiio contra Bdhirmimim 
Vindfleiae. In 1614 appeared Icon Animornm, Englisho«i by 
Thomas May in 1631 as The Mirroiir of Mimks. In this, he 
treats of the principal nations of Knropo and their characteristics, 
beginning with the French, the various (lispositions of mankind 
and the qualities peculiar to times of life, station and profession. 
It shows Barclay’s alertness of observation, soundness of judgment 
and happiness in expres?sion, and has caused him to be compared 
with Montaigne. Merits and failings are skilfully presented, habits 
of thought as well as of demeanour. Of the JEnglish, he writes : se 
ipsos, et sum gentis mores, ingema, anhms, eximie miranticr. The 
practice of the duello in France here condemned was glanced at in 
Evphormio, and its diKsonragement by Louis XIII made a merit 
of that king in the dedication to Argems. The criticisms are in 
no unkindly spirit, but, some thirty years later, a Pole was moved 
to protest against Barclay’s account of his country I 

Much in Baixlay’s writings had been eagerly welcomed by the 
opponents of Catholicism, but Ms Parmnesk ad seciurm, written 
soon after his settlement at Rome in 1617, served to justify his 
attitude in the eyes of the Catholic church, 
c Barclay’s main importance, however, for the history of literature 

1 Poimia' jQefensa emtra Jam: Barclaitm eto. {Dantzig, 1S48, anon, [by 

.■Xi; 
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rests on his two adventures in fiction, EuipJiormionis Satyricon 
and Argenis, the one a contribution to the development of the 
picaresque novel of real life, the other a finished example of a type 
of ideal romance. The first part of Euphormio is said to have 
appeared in London in 1603, but no copy is forthcoming. The 
1606 edition (Paris) of this part is described on the title as Nunc 
primvm reeognitvm, euiendatum, et variis in lo(ds auctum. Fntil 
the earlier edition is found, the extent of the changes must remain 
unknoAvn. In his Apologia Euphormionis pro se, Barclay has 
ingenuously confessed his reasons for choosing satire : youth and 
desire for fame. 'I decided,' he says, ‘to accuse the whole world 
with guiltless violence, more in the hope of Avinning praise for 
myself than of bringing shame on others.’ In plot, Barclay’s 
satirical novel is a string of adventures. In the first part, the 
narrator Euphormio becomes, in a foreign land, the slave of an 
ennobled parvenu, Callio. He is peraecuted, feigns insanity and 
Avins his master’s favour. Sent on journeys Avith a fellow slave, he 
undergoes a variety of experiences, is flogged and branded and 
escapes. The narrative breaks off on a sudden. Interspersed are 
an account of a lecture on Homan law, details of supernatural 
phenomena, ghost stories and Avitchcraft, a play acted in a Jesuit 
college, an attack on physicians (whose . pretensions Barclay was as 
ready to satirise as Fielding) and a long dissertation on the present 
state of learning, on the faults of verbal and antiquarian scholarship, 
and the extremists in Latin style, whether erring through obscurity 
or ultra-Ciceronianism, on mistakes in systems of education; in 
which last there is excellent good sense. Besides unworthy nobles, 
there are many other objects of the author’s satire; and we have 
in especial an account of the eager and intrusive ambition of the 
followers of Aciguius, who typifies the Society of Jesus. With 
much that is vigorous and interesting, there is a lack of connection. 
An elaborate episode in the earlier pages, which shows promise of 
continuance, is abruptly dropped, and we miss sureness in tone and 
toucL The saeva indigtiatio of the opening is not sustained, and 
one can understand, without accepting, Scaliger’s criticism : ily a 
un pMant ct Angers qui a fait vm Satyricon qui au com- 
inencmient semble estre qmlque chose mais puis n'est rien du tout. 

Through the second part of Euphormio (1607), there runs a more 
distinct clue. We have Euphormio’s first impulse to follow the 
life of the philosophers (enter a religious order), his recognition of 
his mistake, his pursuit of fortune and pleasure, his fresh attraction 
to ‘philosophy’ and the Aviles by which Acignius attempts to 
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secure him for his Society. From these, lie frees liimself with 
difficulty, and, finally, reaches the court of Tessaranaetns (dames), 
who admits his service. The scene is laid in Dclphium (Pont-i\- 
Mousson), Marcia (Venice), Ilium (Paris), Boeotia ((iermaii}-) and 
Scolimorrhodia (England). The atmosphere is more spacious and 
the interest wider than in part I. There are again many episodes— 
a long dramatic performance, a literary display at a Jesuit ctJlege, 
an account of the habits of the emperor Rudolf and a puritan 
household in England. EupJiormio was placed on Imie.v ; the 
latter part gave especial offence, and, in reply to attacks, Barclay 
wrote his Apologia. He justifies his satire, never scurrilous, on 
the Jesuits, and adheres to the view he had given of fhe dispute 
between Venice and the papal court. On the charge of libelling 
individuals, he tries to show the absurdity of sttinc hleutifications; 
iu other cases, he maintains that the praise outweighs the blame, 
but, at times, iiis defence is disingenuous. Hoping for the favour 
of princes, he felt bound to explain away what might pre.pnlice his 
career. How far was fact blended with fiction ? Act'ording to one 
view, part I closely follows the elder Barclay's e.xperiences, part H 
the son’s, the characters being largely bised «m originals. Iliis is 
supported by PO-e Abram’s Hlstoire de VununrmtC H dn mUhjf, 
de Pont-d-Moimon\ A recent critic ha.s cndeavoJirei! to minimise 
the element of exact imitation. Certain characters ( for exiimplc, 
Protagon = Henri IV) and incidents arc, uudoubttslly, real, and, 
without following any ‘ headstrong allegorj,’ the safer coni'se is not 
to assign too important a share to imagination pure and siuiple. 
Barclay’s habit was to build fiction on fact 

It is a separate task to trace tlio indebtedness of Eiiphormh 
to preceding writers and its influence in sulteicqucjit literature. 
In the mixture of verse with prose, and in style and expression, 
Barclay betrays frequent reminiscences of Petronius, while adhering 
to his own standard of decency. Echoes of other writers are 
frequent and two most prominent qualities are a display of 
erudition and a taste for rhetoric. His annotator of lfS74 was 
ludicrously unable to cope with his references to ffreek Instory. 
There is a general resemblance between Euphorwlo siml the 
picaresque novels of Spain, but the chief of these were later than 
Barclay’s satire, and, as yet, few had appeared in a French form. 
Sotne effects of Euphormio may be felt not only in snlasequent 
Latin writings, but in the vernacular Ixtemttire of Franco and 
Germany, for example in Grimmelshausen’s Simplhmmm. It is 

; ■ ’’ 'itt- MB* Baa Oolligsaom, SUT P * |ip. 9**— *21. 
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a curious fact that those who have written on EupJiormio in recent 
times have often failed to read it through. Korting, in describing 
the first part, believed that he was giving an account of the whole^ 
and Dukas, in his useful contribution to the bibliography, confessed 
he had left some pages unread. 

Apologia Euphormionispro se was printed later as a third part 
otEuphormio ; to this was added, as afourth,/co»4m'morMm, though 
it had no connection with the other three. After Barclay’s death, 
the publishers included as part V AlitophUi Veritatis Lachrymae, 
nominally a continuation of Euphormio, though the connection is 
of the slightest. Claude Morisot was the author of this indiflerent 
piece, which Robert Burton quoted several times without naming 
the source. A sixth part, AliUyphUus eastigatm, appeared in the 
1674 annotated edition of Euphormio. It is a slight production, 
giving the stories and discussions of a group of frien(Jg who meet at 
one another’s houses during a three days’ vacation. Dukas, who 
refrained from reading it, gives a completely erroneous account, 
and, in dealing with the question of the authorship, attributed 
to L. G. Bugnot, overlooks the most important pieces of evidence. 

Argenis is a far more mature work than Euphormio ; its author’s 
intention is clearer, it has a carefully constructed plot, and, in 
style too, a distinct advance is perceptible. The work was written 
at Rome where Barclay had settled in 1617, and Rome is recalled 
by some of the details in description. Light is thrown on the 
composition of Argenis by Barclay’s own letters and by those of 
Peiresc and othera. They show us quite plainly that Argenis must 
not be regarded as a purely artistic work of imagination, but, at 
least in part, as inspired by political motives. In a letter to de 
Puysieu, dated Rome, 12 July 1620, Barclay writes: 

Le suiet du liure ou je pretends faire entrer au bon escient Monseigneur 
le Chancellier et vous aussy, est une inumtion asses gaye comprise en cinq 
Imres ou se traitte de la pluspart des affaires de nostre t&nps. J’y 
adjousteray cette preface de laquelle je vous ay parle si le Roy accepte 
tnon service et tourneray aisement le stile de tous les dnq liures & Pkonneur 
de la France. 

In a letter which Barclay sent to Louis XIII with a copy of Argenis 
a few days before his death, he says of his book: 

son principal but est de traicter des guerres et des amours d’un jeune et 
chaste Prince qui semblent estre tirees sur le modelle de vostre courage 
et genie. 

This time, Barclay was aflxious to avoid giving offence, and 
specimens of what he had written vfee submitted to the judgment 
of othera In his dedication to Louis XIII, he speaks of his work 
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as a new kind of writing and, in the course of the book, expounds 
its principles in the pereon of Nicoponipus, Tlse poet describes 
how he proposes to wi’ite a story in the style of a history. The 
fictitious element, the exciting and unexpected incidents, are to 
attract readei-s: the pictures of virtues and vices with their 
appropriate rewards are to compel men to self-critieism and self- 
condemnation. He is carefiil to add that no persons will bo por- 
trayed to the exact life, but that disguise will be .secured !>y fictitious 
details; consequently, to take offence will Iw a coafeK.sion (»f the 
reader’s own guilt. It will be an equal error to axssunie that every- 
thing or that nothing con’esponds to real fact. As, in Euphormio, 
the satirical element was dominant, in the later fiction it is the 
didactic. 

There is no need to repeat the details of the story. Argenis, 
daughter an4 heir presumptive of Jlcleander, king of Sicily, has 
four aspirants to her hand ; Lycogenes, the rebel wliose attempt 
to carry her off is frustrated by Poliarchus, disguised as a girl; 
Badirobanes, Mng of Sardinia, her father’s ally against the rel)el8, 
who fails in an attempt to seize Argenis and is afterwards slain in 
single combat by Poliarchus ; Arehoinbrotus, a prince who arrives 
in Sicily incognito, but proves to bo Meleander's son by a secret 
marriage; and the hero Poliarchus, a Gallic king, whose union with 
Argenis is celebrated at the conclusion. 

According to one view, Argenis is simply a {wlitical treatise cast 
in the form of a novel. According to another, it is a j)eriH!tiiai his- 
torical allegory ; while a third would make it, in .al! that is essential, 
a I'omance. That there is really a fusion of romantic, |M>liticaI and 
historical motives is proved, if proof be needed, by the author’s 
own words. 

Like his father, Barclay was a strong but not unrea.soning 
supporter of the power of the crown. The abuses of monarchy are 
debated, but he is careful not to let the Whig dogs have the Imt 
of the argument. His was evidently that acute and (jautious type 
of mind that sides with authority and shows re.sourccfulnes.s in 
opposing the advocates of less arbitrary rule. In the remedies 
suggested for strengthening the crown against too powerful nobles, 
there is a curious anticipation of Richelieu’s measures. 

; : . , The political questions are those of the day, but how far are the 
i; ;; principal characters and situations historte^? The detail and 
■ i order of the ^tion is imaginary and a precise allegory is out of the 
question, >ut it would certainly seem that, in dweribing the condi- 
:^on and of ::^ious, countri^, Bai'clay had in mind the 
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recent history of Europe. The troubles of Sicily, it is reasonable to 
suppose, were at least suggested by those of France during the wars 
of the League. To give an exact picture was no part of Barclay’s 
intention; but Sardinia, under the ambitious and encroaching 
Radirobanes, recalls Spain, wlxile Mauretania, which repels Radiro- 
banes’s attack and is governed by a queen unable to take her 
subjects’ money without their consent, has its analogue in England. 
The chief characters are no portraits. Lycogenes may correspond 
to the duke of Guise, but Henri III would be flattered in Meleander. 
Argenis, in a sense, typifies the succession to the crown, and 
Barclay may have thought of Marguerite of Valois, the subject of 
his touchingverses mEnphcyrmio. Poliarchus has usually been taken 
to represent Henry of Navarre ; that Archombrotus is his under- 
study illustrates the danger of demanding an exact resemblance. 
Barclay’s claim that his hero is meant for Louis X|II is not in- 
consistent, as he elsewhere attributes the father’s merits to the son. 
Certain minor characters are easily recognised — Ibburranes and 
Dunalbius are the cardinals Barberini and Ubaldini; Hieroleander 
is Hieronymus Aleander; Antenorius, Antonio Querenghi Nico- 
pompus, ever ready with occasional verse, is Barclay’s self. One of 
Barclay’s letters gives his intention of introducing Sillery, who may 
be Cleobulus. There are undisputed references to historical 
incidents — ^the story of Concini, of Somerset and lady Essex ; the 
dispute between the emperor Ferdinand and the Pfalzgraf Friedrich. 
The narrative, though never lost sight of, is relieved by poems, by 
discussions, in which the parts maintained are in skilful keeping 
with the characters, by descriptions of scenery, works of art and 
pageants, in which, perhaps, we may see recollections of the 
masques at James’s court There are lighter passages and some 
attempts at mirth, but the prevailing tone is elevated and serious, 
at times approaching the epic. Consistency is maintained in the 
character's, with little development. Of Barclay’s reading, there is 
continual evidence. We are reminded of the Greek novelists with 
whom the pirate is often the diaholm ex nmchina] of Polybius, to 
whom the description of Epeircte is due; of Xenophon’s Cyro- 
paedia (the name Gobrias, however, may be taken fi'om Theodorus 
Prodromus, the Vatican MS of which writer Barclay examined 
for Gauhnin’s edition 9- But a list of authors who colour his 
poetry and prose ^ould be endless. 

Barclay’s Latin style has beeh lauded without limit by Grotius 
and Coleridge, and severely dealt with by Scaliger, the author of 
1 <3:108^x1, 101. 
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Cenmra Euphormionis, Scioppius and otheiu If we judge by a 
p laasira l standard, it is easy to ‘ smell false Latin.’ The vocabulary is 
not pure. There are lapes in usage. Among his merits can scarcely 
be counted ‘a witty and dexterous use of the subjunctive mood.’ 
But, as an example of the application of Latin to modern use, 
Barclay’s language deserves high praise. While no Ciceronian, he 
has not aiSliated ‘Lipsius his hopping style.’ His own is ready, 
flexible and expressiye, and has the inestimable merit of con- 
veying the author’s meaning. 

To whatever degree the belief in a may have contributed 
to the success of Argenu, its literary merit.s are beyond question. 
Sorel criticised it with some animosity in his Eiimirques mr le 
Berger extravagant, but its popularity is proved by tnimslations 
into ten languages and more than one continuation h 

Wliile th^e is little direct imitation of ArgeiiL*, it was among 
the influences that passed into the heroic novel, and separate signs 
of it are frequent in the literature of the seventeenth century. We 
may trace them in other Latin works of fiction, in Erythnieus’s 
Evdemia and in Nova Solyma. The story yielded material for 
dramas in French, Spanish, Italian and tJennan. Fenclon’s 
indebtedness has been doubted. Burton <iut»teK from Argtims,m 
well as from Euphormio and Icon Animomm. Cnushaw translated 
verses fi-om Argents, There are touches of it in Boyle's Par- 
thenissa. Katherine Phillips addresses a friend as Poliarehus. 

Barclay’s works "were even employed for piuqmses of instruetion. 
A selection was made of his political aphorisms. In Earle’s Micro- 
GosmograpMe, a college tutor sets his pupil an c.vtraet from 
Euphormio, and the suitability of Barclay as a Ltdin author for 
boys’ reading was discussed in a school progiamrae of Schulpforto 
(1729), It has been often repeated that Argenk appealed to 
Richelieu and Leibniz : we know that Rousseau read it Cowper’s 
praise and Coleridge’s are fiuniliar. 

Before the close of the seventeenth century, the Latin text of 
Argents was reprinted between forty and fifty tiinea The demand 
during the next hundred years was satisfied with half-a-<ioi!en 
editions, aU proceeding from Kumberg, since the last of which no 
publisher has thought it worth Ms while to issue it Recently, 
several monogi-aphs dealing with Barclay’s life, bibliogi'aphy 
and chief works have appeared in Prance g,nd Germany. But 
published statements in the bibliographies still require , some 
c6rrec^qi»j impprtant particulars in his life which liaye 
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not been exhaustively investigated; and the full influence of his 
works on subsequent literature still requires to be traced in detail. 

The bulk of medieval and modem Latin verse is enormously 
greater than the whole of extant classical poetry. In England, during 
the past century, while the art has been greatly exercised and has 
formed a prominent item in higher education, the usual aim of 
its adepts has been to display their ingenuity and scholarship in 
devising the most appropriate equivalents by which to give a Latin 
metrical dress to the thoughts and expressions of English poets. 
As a rule, the renderings are of short poems or isolated extracts. 
Widely different from this was the method in vogue at the time 
of the renascence, when, while translation fi'om the Greek was 
not unknovra, most Latin verse was an attempt on the part of 
scholars and men of lettei-s to express their own ilioughts and 
feelings. Some, like Petrarch, Vida, Fracastorius and Saunazarius, 
aspired to produce works of permanent value; in the case of 
others, such as J. C. Scaliger, verse was a conscious relaxation 
from severer labours. Too often, instead of careful finish, we find 
fluent improvisation. For a century and a half, Italy, France, 
Germany and the Netherlands lisped in Latin numbers. In our 
own counti-y, where the effect of the renascence was less and 
later, the amount of Latin vei’se was inferior. Still, during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, there is a succession of 
Latin versifiers from Sir Thomas Moi'e to Abraham Cowley. Nor 
is production confined to lighter and more occasional pieces: 
poems of more ambitious scope were attempted, such as the 
De Re PuhKca Anglorum instauranda of Sir Thomas Chaloner 
the elder ( 1521 — 62 ), some lines of which are familiar through 
Burton’s quotation. 

In the north, the art was cultivated with success ; Buchanan 
won the highest praise from J. J. Scaliger ; and Arthur Jonston, 
himself a Latin poet of merit, edited Delitiae Poetarvm Seotmivm 
under the patronage of Scot of Scotstarvet, as a pendant to 
Gruter’s collections. 

The making of Latin verses was an essential part of the 
curriculum of a good English grammar school in the sixteenth 
century. John Owen, both as boy and as master, must have had 
plenty of experience in ‘longs and shorts.’ Leach has pointed 
out, in his History of that the education 

at Winchester when Owen was a scholar was largely devoted to 
the production of Latin epigrams, and the lines on Drake, 
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composed while their author was yet a schoolboy, had the honour 
of a place in Camden’s AnnaUs. 

The date conventionally assigned to Owen’s birth is r. 1560, 
but Leach has shown from the evidence of his age n-hen admitted 
a scholar at Winchester that the right year is l.>(!:i or 15(M. This 
inference is supported by the pcdigi^ee supplied by 11. H. Hughes 
of KinmeP, according to which Owen ha<i three elder brothers, 
the first born in 1560. Another account makes him the third son. 
His father, Thomas Owen of Plas dn, was sheriff of Carnarvonshire 
in 1569, and it seems certain that Hugh Owen, the coiispirat<ir, 
who died at Rome in 1618, was his uncle. M'hatever the truth of 
the story that the poet was disinherited by an uncle because of 
an epigram reflecting on the church of Rome, we learn from Hugh 
Owen’s monument® that his heir was his sister’s son, ti Owytme. 

Although^ several of his epigrams are earlier, Owen’s first 
volume did not appear till 1606, three other volumes following 
within the next six yeara His sueceas was immediate and 
extraordinary; his admirers hailed him as the etpial, if not 
the superior, of Martial ; and the comparison, thougii too often 
repeated in an uncritical fashion, umloubteclly contaiuH some 
slight element of truth. It must Iw confessed at once t!>at, in 
Owen, one looks in vain for the poetic side of Martial, for his 
pathos and tendernesa One misses, too, the variety of metre, 
above all the hendecasyllables in which Martial’s haml is exceed- 
ingly light, the great majority of Owen’s epignims coiisisting of 
a single elegiac distich. Mlicrein, then, lie-s his merit t He is 
the very embodiment of that ‘quick venew of wit: snip, snap, 
quick and home,’ w'hich finds its fittest expres-sion in the brief 
compass of two Latin lines, as Latin, too, Inm n<» rival as the 
language for terse inscription. If, without profanity, Owen’s name 
may be set by Martial’s, it is l>ecause he has caught something of 
the spirit of one class of Martial’s epigrams — the couplets which 
are all point with no room for poetry. If we apply the familial- 
precept, Owen’s performances possess the aculms and arc eorpnrk 
exigui, but the honey is to seek. 

It was the point and brevity which captivated his amlitore; 
the tastes of that audience are seen in Manningham’s Dmry 
The especially be w-elcomed by membera of 

I tbe universities and inns of court, daily conversant with Latin, 

' of yerbal quips, impresses and anagrams, Hioy would 

^ *' m im»oA pp, ISO, 181. 
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find Owen singularly free from the two faults which rendered 
much modern Latin verse intolerable, namely: insipidity and 
tediousness. In a quatrain prefixed to Owen’s second volume 
(1607), Sir John Harington pays his friend the curious compliment 
of saying that his verses do not make the reader sick^ This is 
no faint praise. Owen is eminently readable ; his very faults are 
rarely associated with ineffectiveness. They are, for the most 
part, due to devices for arresting the reader’s attention. Among 
the least satisfactory is the selection of words of similar sound, 
where, without point enough for a pun, the result is a jingle — 
Mars and mors; midiret and avderet; Vaietiae and divitiae; A 
summo sumo Principe principium. But there are times when 
his mere dexterity in playing with the letter compels admiration, 
as in the line describing the care of physicians and lawyers for 
their clients : 

Dant patienter'opem, dum potiuntur opumT 
We have in him a concise Latin counterpart of the punning and 
alliterative titles of contemporary controversial tracts. Owen 
abounds in the tricks by which a word is written backwards or 
stripped of a syllable or letter. His alertness in detecting his 
opportunity is only paralleled by De Morgan’s prompt discovery, 
when Burgon had repudiated an invitation to a public dinner, 
that curt refusal was spelt by the reversal of the dean’s name. 
In keeping with the fashion of his age, Owen is gi’eat in anagrams, 
ringing the changes to the jfifth degree^. There is juggling with 
figures, as when he shows that the digits of prince Henry’s birth 
year, when added together, make up the golden number, nineteen*. 
In the higher paronomasia, Owen is supreme ; his happiest efforts 
have all the shock and the inevitableness of the famous neque 
henefecit neque malefecit, sed \nixirfecit\ Hood’s inexhaustible 
fertility would have found in him a rival. Akin to this is the 
readiness with ingenious comparisons, and the skill by which a 
new and unexpected turn is given to familiar proverbs and quo- 
tations, or new light shed on a familiar truth, as in the epigram 
Ad Juvenem : 

Quisque senect'utem, mortem tihi nemo precatur; 

Optatur morhm, non medicAna tibi. 

It was hardly to be expected thaf^ in his criticisms of social life, 

^ Erovenit ex verm 'Ttamea nulla tuo, 

® JSpigrammata, lib, vi, 12. (Xbe tools ; are numbered consecutively, as in 
Eenouard’s edition.) 

® V, 51. Attributed to Person in Facetiae Cantahrigiemes (1825), p, 134. 
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Owen would refrain fi-om claiming the licence traditionally en- 
joyed by the epigranunatist, and he has Sterne’s nnedifying trick 
of making a sentence in itself innocent the vehicle of an unseemly 
meaning. Whatever the method employed, (iwcn’s perpetual aim 
is to startle the reader by the flash of liia wit, whether the result 
be reached ,by the soaring of a rocket or the splutter of a squib. 
As befits a schoolmaster, he affords us scraps from the feast of 
languages; besides Latin and English, Greek. Welsh, Hebrew, 
French and Italian all have a part in his Jests. Nor is learning 
absent; to a hasty reader, satisfied with .seeing that a point is 
complete in itself, the echoes fi-om the classics may remain un- 
heard. It is not always recognised that his praise of Thomas 
Neville, his patroness’s son, 

Qui piierum laudat, spem^ non ■rent, landat in i/lOf 
Non spes, ingenium res prohat ipsa furtm 

is based on a saying of Cicei-o, quoted in Servhi.s’s commentary to 
Vergil. The words Semper m htcerfa re tu inihi eerfus timirm 
are suggested by a line of Ennius, quoted in Jh’ AmMtiH. 'Clie 
epigram on Sir Philip Sidney has been cited as 'an example of 
Owen’s power; it is really the versification of the younger Pliny’s 
panegyric on his uncle. Owen takes his profit where he finds it 
An etymology of Varro, a line of Peusiiw, a he-xametcr proverb, 
and an aphorism of Matthaeus Borboniu.s, are alike pre.*we<l into his 
service. It is not always easy to distingui-sh la-twecn iiuihjtion and 
coincidence nor to decide whether imlebtedness in uneoiwcioua 
or intentional. The remark on Nicholas Borlmnins’H Ahff/oc* has 
a parallel in Joachim du Bellay : elsewliere, we meet with an appji- 
rent reminiscence of Johannes Sccuudns. I’he distich olmoxious 
to quotation on Peter and Simon at Koine emlmdies a jest pre- 
sumably ancient It may lie seen in Eiiricius Cordiw. Another 
epigram of Cordus on our attitude to a physician closely resembles 
one of Owen’s®. There are many such parallels in the vast litera- 
ture of modem Latin. The remarkable instance of the lines of 
Hieronimo Amalteo and Passerat is given in Hallam \ Similarity 
of theme must often have involved similarity of treatment 
Owen’s epigrams are no mere imitative e.xercises in Latin 
style. He must pack his meaning in a small spime and he feels the 
difficulty of his task. €fede mih% iabor est nmt kpk erne ^remmi 
He is bent on making ids |»mt and makes it often at the cost of 
correctness. He is not infallible in the order* of Ins words and 

' ' ! ' ■ ' ‘ P. and g. 10 8. X3, m, 

..y\. . ■ *1,168, 
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the modem schoolmaster would be aghast at some of his irregu- 
larities in syntax. His prosody is scarcely that of the Augustan 
age and he is even guilty of false quantities. In some points, 
however, modern scholarship is apt to misjudge the practice of 
earlier verse writers. A critic of archbishop Williams’s epitaph 
on the poet in old St Paul’s has objected to parva Btatura on 
the ground that Owen would not have tolerated this from a fourth 
form boy. If so, to be consistent, Owen ought himself to have 
submitted to the rod. The rule that a short vowel should not be 
retained before sc-, sp-, or st- was no matter of common notoriety 
in his day. It was left for Richard Dawes \ in 1745, to point out 
the general neglect of the principle, and to ask schoolmasters to 
urge it on their pupils. 

Owen exercises his wit on many subjects. We meet the familiar 
figures of the poor author, the degenerate noble, the courtier, 
the lawyer, the physician, the atheist, the hypocrite, the miser, 
January and May, the uxorious husband, the cuckold. We have 
a host of imaginary personages — ^Aulus, Cotta, Harpalus, Marcus, 
Quintus, Camilla and Flora, Gellia, Pontia and Phyllis and many 
another. It was the succession of general and unconnected ideas 
which caused Lessing to declare that it made him dizzy to read 
a book of Owen through. There are epigrams on Winchester 
college, the university of Oxford, Christ Church, the Bodleian 
libmry, Savile’s edition of Chrysostom, Holland’s translation of 
Pliny, Sidney’s xi.rGadia, Overbury’s Perfect Wife, Joseph Hall’s 
Meditations and other literary topics. Many are addressed to 
Welsh kinsfolk, to personal friends, to patrons actual or prospec- 
tive, to prominent people of the day. Among others, are bishop 
Bilson, his former headmaster at Winchester, archbishop Abbot, 
archbishop Williams, Vaughan, bishop of London, Burleigh and 
Salisbury, lord chancellor Ellesmere, Coke, lord Dorset, Lucy, 
countess of Bedford, the earl of Pembroke, Sir Edward Herbert, 
Sir Henry Wotton, Sir Henry Goodyer, Sir Henry Fanshawe, Daniel 
the poet. Sir John Harington, Sir Thomas Overbury. His first 
three books were dedicated to lady Mary Neville, daughter of the 
earl of Dorset ; his second volume, a single boob, to Arabella Stuart ; 
the third volume to Henry prince of Wales and his brother 
Charles ; and the last volume to his three ‘Maecenates’ Sir Edward 
Noel, Sir William Sidley and Sir Roger Owen. There are touches 
of sincere emotion, as in his lines to his friend, John Hoskins; 
but Owen’s habitual style is hardly adapted for the finer shades 

1 Notes on Terentianns Maurns in bis Miscellama Gritica. 
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of personal feeling, nor, in an age of fnisome dedirations, did he 
possess the art of flattering with delicacj'. James 1 and his family 
are naturally the recipients of the grossest adulation, witness the 
epigram in wHch the prayer is oflered that the king may live 
nineteen hundred years. Owen, as he remiixis ns, was of the 
order of Ilimres] he makes no secret of his eagerness 

to be patronised and is outspoken in his desire to receive iwcmuary 
help, a weakness wliich he shared with ilartiuL After ceasing to 
be master at Warwick, he seems to have Ikjcii in difliculties, and 
it has been stated that, in the latter part of his lii'e, he owed his 
support to the kindness of his kinsman arclibishop "WilliamB. 
A^ut ten years elapsed Imtween his last volume and tlie death 
of 'little Owen, the cpigranimaker ’ ; but so little is known of 
his career that it is impossible to aiy whether his silence was due 
to the consciousness that he had exhanstetl a particular vein or 
whether otlier”^ causes were at work. There are signs of falling off 
in his later productions, and he seems to ha%'e Ix'en aware of this. 

Of the favourable impression which < )wen made upon his con- 
temporaries, there can be no doubt His first volume was reissued 
within a month, and, during the seventeenth (xmtury. Ills epigimms 
were frequently reprinted in England, Holland aiwi tlenuany. 
Camden, in his Memaim, when speaking of the poets of his day 
couples Owen’s name with those of Sidney, Speirser, 1 Jaiiiel, I lolland, 
Ben Jouson, Campion, Drayton, Chapman, I^larston, Shakwpeare, 
‘and other most pregnant wits of these our times whom Huccewliug 
ages may justly admire.’ Five English translation.^ of the whole 
or part of his epigimns appeared Ixffore Kijft, tlie earlit'st by John 
Vicars in 1615). The clumsiness of much in these tnnislatious 
makes the merit of the original Ijitin more evident The best 
known of the half-dozen French veraiouB (the latest of which 
appeared in 1818), that by N. Le Brun (1709), is entirely wanting 
in point and concentration. Many attempts to interpret him 
were made in Gennany, the most conspicuous of which is by 
Valentin Lober (1653). He has also been translateil into Spanish. 

Any effect of Owen on 8«l^«|uent Latin verso mw, naturally, 
confined to the epigrammatists. Caspar Barth, whoso own extem- 
poraneous style was ill-calcnlated to reprotluce Owen's ucatneas, 
frequently addresses him in his work 8d(^}pim exedkm, and in 
his Amphithmtrum Seriormi Jpednm (thirty Iwks of epigj'ams). 

it niay be noted, treats Owen’s imputation of drinking 
habife to the Gtermans, Baujhnsius of Antwerp and Cabillarus, 
though thear mfle and sal»|ect matter are far otlier than Owen's, 
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show, in a few epigrams, distinct traces of indebtedness to him. To 
take another example, Mnian Paterson, a Scotch minister whose 
Epigrammaton lihri oeto was published at Edinburgh in 1678, 
shows, amid much flatness, strong evidence of his study of Owen. 
But the author whose obligations are most marked is H. Harder, 
whose epigrams are included in the second volume of Eostgaard’s 
Delidae Quormidam Poetarum Danorwn Bat. 1693). In 

his second and third books in especial, Owen is echoed again and 
again. We find the same themes, the same points and the same 
play upon words. Harder shows considerable skill in this style, 
and, in many cases, if epigrams of his were inserted among Owen’s, 
it would require a close acquaintance with the latter’s writings to 
detect the imposition. 

Thei’e are many references to Owen and some imitations of 
his epigi’ams in the English literature of the century. Robert 
Burton quotes him several times without acknowledgment, and 
there are traces of indebtedness in such widely different authors 
as Sir John Harington and ‘the matchless Orinda.’ But the 
strangest phenomenon about Owen’s influence is to be found in 
the German literature of the seventeenth century. At a time 
when artificiality and pedantry were rampant, a whole school of 
writers arose who devoted themselves to epigi-am, after the 
manner of Owen. This singular and interesting episode of literary 
history has been treated by Erich Urban, in his Owewm vmd 
die deutschen Epigrcmrnmiiker des xvii Jdhrhunderts. In the 
eighteenth centm-y, Owen’s work was still alive. Lessing criticised 
him with severity but paid him the sincerest form of flattery. 
Cowper translated some of his epigrams. In the second year of the 
French republic, one of the very first books issued from the press of 
Didot, when the scarcity of compositors due to the recent troubles 
came to an end, was the epigrams of Owen, edited by Renouard. 
Southey’s omnivoi-ous taste did not neglect Owen. 

The last edition of the epigrams appeared at Leipzig in 
1824. Collected editions published after his death contain a few 
posthumous epigiams, but, by a curious fate, many moral and 
political distiches of Michael Verinus and an epigram of Ausonius 
came also to be included, and a great number of inaccuracies 
crept into the text It is not possible that Owen should ever 
again be so highly valued as in the past, but it is equally certain 
that his present neglect is tmd^rved. It is strange that he 
should be so little read at a time when some knowledge of Latin 
is stiU an essential part of literaiy training. 
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THE BEGINXIXGS OP EXGLISII PfllhOSOI’HY 

The English language may be sai<i to have Iveoiue tbr the first 
fame the vehicle of philosophical literature by flu* publication of 

in l(5o.->. Hookers E,rkmn- 
ti(M Polity, which preceded it by eleven years, belongs to theidoCT 
rather than to philosophy ; and the little-known tre*dis of bll 

Richard Barcklcy entitled A D/«eo«r.c of the fi/mV/e 

m hubimxmnm hommi (1598), consists mainlv of amu'sinf or 
improving anecdotes, and contains nothing <»f the imt are of a iuomI 
philosophy. Bacon’s predecessors, whether in ^n,t 

fhefirafo x" of learned men. He was 

the&st to write an important treatise on science or phihw, nhv » 

English; and even he had no faith in the fnture 8 ’ 1 8 ^ 

hfSed t iHirpose i,;s; 

plans; and he regarded tL^tk^^ of 

scheme. The wm-i-a j ^ x- prt|wi.unrv (o a larger 

tw ^ne.,.a, of 

looVr ta matog itv ;V,T "r 

medieval pMWphort onwlto^" ^ “ 

it woeld be vain to tone intoreat r 

work. With the Lt. ITni 

was weakened by'the 

SWdnaU7, to greater m.li„„ality tal, 

' appealed chiefly, or only, to the cLSty'^If ?ef 

of his philosophy, Bacon's own su^t' tougtie as the vehicle 

movement; and^t so^ppenM rtS ^ 

iV^ hapiwaed that tlie type of thought 
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expounded had aflinities with the practical and positive achieve- 
ments of the English mind. In this way, Bacon has come to be 
regarded, not altogether correctly, as [not only the beginner of 
English pliilosophy, but also representative of the special character- 
istics of the English philosophical genius. 

From the end of the eighth century, when Alcuin of York was 
summoned to the court of Charles the Great, down to the middle 
of the fourteenth century, there was an almost constant succession 
of scholars of British birth among the writers who contributed to 
the development of philosophy in Europe. The most important 
names in the succession are Johannes Scotus Erigena, John of 
Salisbury, Alexander of Hales, Robert Grosseteste, Roger Bacon, 
Johannes Duns Scotus, William of Ockham and Thomas Brad- 
wardine. An account of the English s cholastics has been given in 
the first volume of this work. fferelFmust sufiiceT;o characterise 
in general terms the movement of which they formed part, and 
some of the directions in which their ideas exercised an influence 
on later science and speculation. 

The philosophy of the Middle Ages was, above all things, an 
attempt at the systematisation of knowledge. The instrument for 
this synthesis was found in the logical conceptions and method of 
Aristotle. Its material consisted of the existing records of ancient 
philosophy and science, what was learned from contemporary 
experience and the teachings of the church. In the heterogeneous 
mass of material thus brought together, a pre-eminent position 
was assigned to religious doctrine. Philosophy came to be re- 
garded as ancillary to theology ; and the claims of theology were 
based upon ecclesiastical authority. This feature became charac- 
teristic of the scholastic method, and a frequent ground of 
objection to it in its decline. Connected with this was another 
and a more fevourable feature. In accepting and interpreting 
theological doctrine, the thought of the period recognised the 
independent value of the facts of the spiritual life. What the 
Scriptm’es and the fathers taught was confirmed by inner ex- 
perience. In the laborious erudition and dialectical subtleties of 
the schoolmen, there is seldom wanting a strain of this deeper 
thought, which attains its fuU development in medieval mysticism, , 
Thus, in the words of a recent historian, ; ; ; 

it dawned upon men that tHe whricl is jhst as much a reality as the 

material world, and that in the former is man’s true home. The way was 
prepared for a more thorough investigation of spirit and matter than was 
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possible to antiaiiity. Above all things, however, a sphere of experience was 
won for human life which was, in the strictest sense, its ovm property, into 
which no external powers could penetrate b 

To Erigena, may be traced both medieval mysticism and the 
scholastic method. He seems to have been born in Ireland about 
810, and to have pi-oceeded to France some thirty years later. 
Charles the Bald appointed him to the schola palaUna at Paris. 
He appears to have had no further connection with Ireland or 
with England, and to have died in France about 877. It was 
probably owing to the protection of the king that he escaped the 
graver results which usually followed a su.spicion of heresy. His 
works were officially condemned by papal authority in 1050 and 
1255. Erigena was the predecessor of scholasticism but not him-i^/' 
self one of the schoolmen. His anticipation of them consists not 
only in his dialectical method, but, also, in his recognition of the 
authority of the Bible and of the fathers of the church as final. 
But this recognition is guarded by the assertion that it is impos- 
sible for true authority and true reiison really to conflict ; and he 
deals quite freely with the letter of a doctrine, while he interprets its 
spirit in his own way. On the development of mystical thought, he 
exercised an even greater influence. The fuiulaniental conceptions 
and final outcome of his great work, Dc Dhnmme ^Tatwrm, are 
essentially mystical in tone ; and, by his translatitm of the fMeudo- 
Dionysian writings, he made accessible the storehouse from which 
medieval mystics derived many of their ideas. These writings 
are first heard of distinctly in the eai'ly part of the sixth centiuy ; 
even in that uncritical age they were not received without 
question ; but they soon gained general acceptonce Jis the gcmiiue 
work of Dionysius the Areopagite who ‘ clave unto ’ St Paul after 


the address on Mars’ hill, and who was suppo.sed to have iKJCome 
bishop of Athens. The work attributed to luin contains an inter- 
pretation of Christian doctrine by moans of Xeoplatonic ideas. 
It exercised a strong influence upon Erigena himself and upon 
subsequent medieval thought ; and this influence was powerfully 
reinforced long afterwards by the study of Plato and the Kco- 
platonists at the time of the revival of learning. 

Erigena’s work opens with a division of the whole of reality 
into four classes — tliat which creates and is not created, that which 
is both created and createsf, that which is created but does not 
create and that which neither ereatess nor is created. The last 
elftss is not merf nw In general, it may be said to 

\ * HSiainj;, mimphj), Eflg. ,fer. X, 6. , . ' . ^ 
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signify the potential as distinguished from the actual ; in ultimate ^ 
analysis, it is the goal or end towards which all things strive that in 
it they may find rest. It is, therefore, God, as final cause, just as the 
first class in the division — ^the uncreate creator — ^is God, as efficient 
cause. God is thus at once the beginning and end of all things, 
from which they proceed and to which they return. From the 
uncreate creator proceed the prototypes or ideas which contain the 
immutable reasons or grounds of all that is to be made. The 
world of ideas is created and yet eternal, and from it follows the 
creation of individual things. Their primordial causes are con- 
tained in the divine Logos (or Son of God), and from these, by the 
power of the divine Love (or Holy Spirit), is produced the realm 
of created things that cannot themselves create. God created the 
world out of nothing, that is to say, out of His ineffiible divine 
nature, which is incomprehensible to men and angels. And the 
process is eternal : in God, vision does not precede operation. 
Nor can anything subsist outside God : 

the creature subsists in God, and God is created in the creature in a wonderful 
and ineffable naanner, manifesting' himself, the invisible making himself 
visible, and the incomprehensible comprehensible, and the hidden plain, and 
the unknown known h 

Thus, while God, as creator and as final cause, transcends all 
tilings, He is also in all things. He is their beginning, middle and 
end. And His essence is incomprehensible ; nay, ‘ God Himself 
knows not what He is, for He is not a “what.”’ Hence, all ex- 
pressions used of God are symbolical only. Strictly speaking, we 
cannot even ascribe essence to Him : He is super-essential j nor 
goodness : He is beyond good (mepdr/aOo^). 

J, Erigena was more influenced by Plato than by Aristotle. His 
‘acquaintance with the latter’s works was restricted to certain of 
the logical treatises. The greater part of the Aristotelian writings 
became known to the schoolmen at a later date and mainly by 
means of Latin translations of Arabic translations of a Syriac 
veraion. The new Aristotelian influence began to make itself dis- 
tinctly felt about three centuries after Erigena’s time. Alexander 
of Hales is said to have been’ the first schoolman who knew 
the whole philosophy of Aristotle and used it in the service of 
Christian theology. The metaphysical and physical writings of 
Aristotle were at^ first viewed with suspicion by the church, but 
afterwards definitely adopted, and his authority in philosophy 
became an article of scholasrio orthodoxy. The great systems of 

^ J>e divisiom natumy 18* od, BcH’uter, 1838, p. 238. 
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the thirteenth century — especially the most lasting monument of 
scholastic thought, the S ymma of St Thomas Aquinas — are founded 
on his teaching. 

But uniformity of opinion was not maintained completely or 
for long, and three English schoolmen are to be reckoned among 
the most (if not the most) important opponents of St Thomas. 
These are Eoger Bacon, Duns Scotus and William of Ockham. 

‘ Scotism ’ became the rival of ‘ Thomism ’ in the schools. Tlie 
effect of Duns Scotus’s Mwk was to break up the harmony of fait h 
and reason which had been asserted by St Thomas, and which was 
of "Se^sence of orthodox scholasticism. Scotus was not himself 
heretical in religious belief, nor did he assert an antagonism 
between faith and reason ; but he was critical of all intellectual 
arguments in the domain of theology. The leading school had not 
attempted a justification by reason of such specifically Christian 
doctrines as Ihose of the Trinity or the Incjiniation (as Erigena, 
for instance, had done). These were accepted as mysteries of the 
faith, kno^vn by revelation only. But certain doctrines — such as 
the being of God, the immortality of the soul and the creation of 
the world out of nothing — were held to admit of rational proof, 
and thus to belong to ‘ natural theologj’.' The arguments for the 
latter doctrines are subjected to criticism by Scotus. Ho denied 
the validity of natural theology — except in so far as he recognised 
that a certain vision of God may be reached by reason, although 
it needs to be reinforced by revelation. In restricting the power 
of intellect, Scotus exalted the significance of will. Faith is a 
voluntary submission to authority, and its objective ground is the 
imconditioual will of God. 

At the hands of Ockham, who was a pupil of Duns Scotus, the 
separation between theology and philosophy, faith and reason, wiis 
made complete. He admitted that there are probable argunmuts 
for the existence of God, but maintained the general thesis that 
whatever transcends experience belongs to faitii. In this way, be 
broke with Scotism as well as with Thomism on a fundamental 
question. He denied the real existence of ideas or universals and 
reverted to the doctrine known as nominalism, of which he became 
the greatest exponent Entities are not to be postulated without 
necessity shown. The universal exists only as a conception in the 
individual mind ; though it , signifies without change of meaning, 
any one of a number of fMnga The only reality is tihe individual, 
and all khowle^ ; to derived from experience. Ockham, further, 
ik remarkaWe fqp his polil^ writings, in which he defended the 
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independent power of the temporal sovereign against the claims of 
the pope. His philosophical doctrines had many followers and 
opponents : but he is the last of the great scholastics, for his 
criticisms struck at the root of the scholastic presuppositions. 

Roger Bacon, the earliest in time of the three named, was also 
the greatest and the most unfortunate. He lived and wrote under 
the shadow of an uncongenial system then at the height of its 
power. He suffered persecution and long imprisonments ; his 
popular fame was that of an alchemist and a wizard ; his works 
were allowed to lie unprinted for centuries ; and only later scholars 
have been able to appreciate his significance. His learning seems 
to have been unique ; he read Aristotle in Greek, and expressed 
unmeasured contempt for the Latin translations then in vogue ; he 
was acquainted with the writings of the Arab men of science, whose 
views were far in advance of all other contemporary knowledge. 
He does not appear himself to have made the original scientific 
discoveries with which he used to be credited, but he had thoroughly 
mastered the best of the science and philosophy of his day. 
There is, of course, much in his writings that may be called 
scholasticism, but his views on the method of science are markedly 
modem. His doctrine of method has been compared with that of 
his more famous namesake Francis Bacon. He was as decided as 
the latter was in rejecting all authority in matters of science; like 
him, he took a comprehensive view of knowledge and attempted a 
classification of the sciences ; like him, also, he regarded natural 
philosophy as the chief of the sciences. The differences between 
the two are equally remarkable and serve to bring out the merits 
of the older philosopher. He was a mathematician; and, indeed, 
he looked upon mathematical proof as the sole type of demonstra- 
tion. Further, he saw the importance in scientific method of two 
steps that were inadequately recognised by Francis Bacon — ^the 
deductive application of elementary laws to the facts obsei’ved, 
followed by the experimental verification of the results. ‘Roger 
Bacon,’ it has been said, ‘has come very near, nearer certainly than 
any preceding and than any succeeding writer until quite recent 
times, to a satisfactoiy theory of scientific method^,’ 

For more than two centuries after Ockham’s death, only one 
writer of importance can be reckoned among English philosophera 
That writer was John Wyclif, in whose case a period of philoso- 
phical authorship — on scholastic Knee— preceded his theological 

^ B. Adamson, Roger Bacon: the of Science in the Middle Ages (1876), 
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and religious activity, and to whose writings reference has been 
made in a previous volume. After him comes a blank of long 
duration. The leaders of the renascence, both in philosophy and 
in science, belonged to the continent ; and, although their ideas 
affected English scholarship and English literature, philosophical 
writings were slow to follow. And the theological controversies 
of the reformation led to no new enquiry into the grounds of 
knowledge and belief. On the universities, the teaching of 
Aristotle retained its hold, at least as regards logic, even after the 
introduction of the new ‘humanistic’ studies. In the latter part 
of the sixteenth century, Aristoteli-anism c.xperienccd an aca- 
demic revival, though its supporters, in all cases, were suspected 
of papistical leanings. John Case of St John’s college, Oxford 
(B.A. 1568), gave up his fellowship on this ground (it is said), 
married and was allowed by the univereity to give lectures on 
logic and ptilosophy in his house. In 1589, he took the j\I.D. 
degree and, in the same year, became a canon of Salisbury. He 
died in 1600. Between 1584 and 1599, he published seven books — 
text-books of Aristotelianism — dealing with logic, ethics, politics 
and economics. His Speculum moral i urn quest inn urn in uni cersam 
ethicen Aristotelis (1585) was the firet book printed at 0.xford at 
the new press presented by the earl of Leice.ster, chancellor of the 
university. John Sanderaon, fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge 
(B.A. 1558), was appointed logic reader in the iniiver.sity in 1562, but, 
in the same yeai*, w'as expelled from hi.s fellowship for suspicious 
doctrine. He became a student at Douay in 1570, wtxs «r<iained 
priest in the Roman Catholic church and was appointed divinity 
professor in the English college at Rheims. He died in 1602. 
The only work of his that is known i.s Imtituthnum Bialertimrum 
lihri qimtuor, printed at Antwerp in 1589, and at Oxford in 1594. 
About the year 1580, a vigorous controversy regarding the mcritqy” 
of the old logic and the now was earned on between two fellows 
of Cambridge colleges, Everard Digby and William Temple. They 
were both younger in academic standing than Sanderson or Case, 
but they published earlier. Digby took his B.A. iu the iTOginniag 
of 1571, and became follow of St John’s early iu 1578, shortly 
before Francis Bacon entered Trinity college as an undergraduate. 
He began to give public lectures on logic soon after this date. 

It is possible — we have no evidence on the^ point— that Bacon 
attended these lecture^ If he did, they may We been the means 
of arousit^ Ms interest in the , question of method, and they may 
also, at the tSme; have awakened the spirit of criticism in 
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him and led to that discontent vpith the philosophy of Aristotle 
which, according to his own account, he first acquired at 
Cambridge. 

Digby’s career was chequered. He was suspected of ‘corrupt 
religion,’ and he made enemies in his own society by his contempt 
for the authorities. In the end of December, 1587, on the nominal 
ground of an irregularity in his payments for commons, he was 
deprived of his fellowship by Whitaker, master of the college and 
a stern puritan. But Digby seems to have had Mends in high 
place. He appealed to Burghley the chancellor and to archbishop 
Whitgifi By their order, a commission was appointed to enquire 
into the grounds of his dismissal, and, as a result, Digby was 
restored 28 May 1588. But, by the end of the same year, he seems 
to have been got rid of— how, we do not know^. Probably, the real 
ground of objection to him — ^his lukewarm protestantism — ^made 
it prudent for him to leave the university. Digby was famous ini^ 
his day for his eloquence as a lecturer, his skill in the disputations 
of the schools and his learning. His learning, however, is much 
less than appears from the mere array of authorities which he 
cites. These are often taken from Reuchlin’s JDe arte cabhalistica 
(1517), the fictitious personages of this work being sometimes 
referred to as actual authors. Digby wrote in the true scholastic 
spirit; for him, Aristotle’s doctrines were authoritative, and to 
disagree with them was heresy. At the same time, his own Aiisto- 
tehanism was coloured by a mystical theology for which he was 
largely indebted to Reuchlin. Digby’s chief work, Theoria ana- 
lytica, mam ad monarchiam sdentiarmn demomtram, was 
published in 1579. This was followed next year by two books — 
a criticism of Ramus entitled JDe duplim methodo, and a reply to 
Temple’s defence of the Ramist method. He was also the author 
of a small treatise JDe arte naiandi (1587), and of an English 
Dissuasive from talcing away thelyvings and goods of the Church 
(1589). 

William Temple passed from Eton to King’s college, Cambridge, 
in 1573 ; in due course, he became a fellow of the latter society, 
and was soon engaged in teaching logic. From about 1582. till 
about 1585, he was master of Lincoln grammar school He then 
became secretary to Sir Philip Sidney (to whom his edition of the 
Dialectica of Ramus Jiad been dedicated). After the latter’s death, 
he occupied various secretarial postp, and was in the service of the 

1 All the ascertainable facts were for the first time brought together by B, P. Scott 
in The Eagle (St John*s college magazine), Octob^ term, 1906, pp. 1-24, 
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earl of Esses when he was obliged by the favourite’s fall to 
leave England. He does not seem to have returned till after the 
accession of king James. In 1609, he was made provost of Trinity 
college, Dublin, and, a few months later, master of chancery in 
Ireland. He was knighted in 1622, and died in January 1627. 

Temple’s important philosophical uTitings belong to the early 
part of his career. He was a pupil of Digby at Cambridge, and 
wrote in terms of warm appreciation of his master’s abilities and 
fame and of the new life that he had put into philosoidu'cal study 
in England. But he had himself found a more excellent way of 
reasoning in the logical method of Ramus, then coming to be 
known in this country. When scarcely twenty yeai-s of age,,^ 
Ramus had startled the university of Paris by liis strenuous op- 
position to the doctrines of Aristotle ; he had allied himself to the 
Calvinists ; and he ended his life as a victim of St Bartholomew’s eve. 

The protestant schools, accordingly, tended to favour his system, 
in which logic, as the art of discourse, Wiis assimilated to rhetoric 
and given a practical character. Ascham, indeed, in a letter of 
1552, and, again, in his Seholeniader (1570), expressed his dis- 
approval of it But, as early as 1573, we hear of its being defended 
in Cambridge’. And, in 1574, when Andi’ew Melville retunjed 
from Geneva and was appointed princiiml of the university of 
Glasgow, he ‘set him wholly to teach things not heard in this 
country of before V and the IHahctim of Ramus took the place of 
Aristotle’s Organon or the scholastic manual elsewhere current 
in the universities of Great Britain. By his published works, 
Temple became celebrated on the continent as well as at home as 
an expositor and defender of Ramist doctrine ; and, doubtless, it 
is to his activity that Cambridge acquired a reputation in the early 
part of the seventeenth century as the leading school of Ramist 
philosophy®. Temple began authorship in 1580, under the pseudo- 
nym of Franciscus Mildapettus Navarrenus*, with an Aihmmtio 
to Digby in defence of the single method of Ramus. Other con- 
troversial writings on the same text, against Digby and Piscator of. 
Strassburg, followed in 1681 and 1682. In 1684, he published an 
annotated edition of Ramus's Diakctica, and, in the same j’csar, he 

* Mullinger, Sutorg of the of Cambridge, n, p, 411. 

* James MelviU’s IHarg (Bdiabntgb, Wodrow Society, 1842J, p. 49 ; of. Sir A 
Qraat, Storg of the Vnivereiig of Edinburgh, i, p. 80. 

, * SeeMollinger, ^ cit. )t%p. 413. *■ 

. . ’KavaajfflQns ’ £TOClabas-:& savior’s' aUeg^anoe to Bamas, whio was ednoated ■ at ^ 
the Parisian cplMgeAe l?ay»ri»s ‘PmaeiseoB’ may indicate nothing more than the 
iEtedh ori^.of — u*.. .t. .. . 
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.issued, with a preface by himself, a disputation against Aristotle’s 
1 doctrine concerning the generation of simple and complex bodies, 
/ written by James Martin of Dunkeld, then a professor at Turin, 
These two books must have been among the first published by the 
university press, after the restoration of its licence by Burghley, 
the chancellor, in this year \ 

In clearness of thought and argumentative skill. Temple was 
far superior to Digby. On the more special point in dispute 
between them — whether the method of knowledge is twofold, 
from particulars to universals and from universals to particulars, 
or whether there is only one method of reasoning, that from uni- 
versals — the truth was not entirely on Temple’s side. Nor had 
his method anything in common with the induction used in the 
physical sciences. But the new logic he recommended had the 
advantage of clearness and practicality, and was free from the 
complicated subtleties of the traditional systems. That Bacon 
was acquainted with the works of Digby and Temple is highly 
probable, though it cannot be conclusively established. Their 
influence upon him, however, must have consisted mainly in 
stimulating his interest in the question of method : they did not 
anticipate his theory of induction. 

While these questions occupied the schools, William Gilbert, 
fellow of St John’s college, Cambridge, 1561, president of the royal 
college of physicians, 1600, was engaged in the laborious and 
systematic pursuit of experiments on magnetism which resulted 
in the publication of the first great English work of physical science, 
^ De Magnete, magmticisque corporihus (1600). Gilbert expressed 
himself as decidedly as did Bacon afterwards on the futility of 
expecting to arrive at knowledge of nature by mere speculation 
or by a few vague experiments. He had, indeed, no theory of 
induction ; but he was conscious that he was introducing a ‘new 
style of philosophising.’ His work contains a series of carefully 
graduated experiments, each one of which is devised so as to 
\ answer a particular question, while the simpler and more obvious 
facts were set forth first and their investigation led by orderly 
stages to that of the more complex and subtle. It is unfortunate 
that Bacon was so little appreciative of Gilbert’s book, as a careful 
analysis of the method actually employed in it might have guarded 
him from some errors, Gilbert has been called ‘the first real 
physicist and the first trustworthy methodical experimenter^.’ He 

^ See Mtillinger, ojj. at ii, 405. 

^ K, Lasswitz, G-eschiehU der MomUtik (1890), i, P* 
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was also the founder of the theory of magnetism and electricity ; 
and he gave the latter its name, vis eleetrica. He explained the 
inclination of the magnetic needle by his conception of the earth 
as a magnet with two poles ; he defended the Copeniican theory ; 
and, in his discussion of the attraction of bodies, there is a 
suggestion of the doctrine of universal gravitation. He had also 
reached a coi-rect view of the atmosphere as extending only a 
few miles from the surface of the earth, with nothing but empty 
space beyond. 

On an altogether different plane from Gilbert were two 
younger contemporaries of Bacon. Robert Fludd, a graduate 
of Oxford, was a man of fame in his day. He followed Pai-acclsus, 
defended the Rosicrucians and attacked Copernicus, Gilbert, Kepler 
and Galileo. His works are distinguished by fantastic specula- 
tion rather than by scientific method- Nathanael Carpenter, 
a fellow of Exeter college, Oxford, attacked the physical theory 
of Aristotle in his PhMosc^Ma libera (1621). The w'orks of 
William Harvey belong to the period following Bacon’s death, 
although he had announced his discovery of the circulation of 
jthe blood in 1616. 


'•I 





Francis Bacon was the younger of the two sons of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, lord keeper of the gi’eat seal, by hi.s second wife Anne, 
daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke and sister-in-law of lord Burghley. 
He was born at York house, London, on 23 Januar y 15 61. In 
April 1573, he was sent, along with hi.s brother Anthony, to 
Trinity college, Cambridge, Avhere he remained (except for an 
absence of about six months when the plague raged there) till 
Christmas l ^A, Of his studies in Cambridge, w’e know little or 
nothing ; and it would be easy to lay too great stress on the state- 
ment long afterwards made to Rawley, his first biographer, that, 
before he left the university, he ‘fell into the dislike of the philo- 1 
Sophy of Aristotle ; not for the worthlessness of the author, to whom I 
he would ever ascribe all high attributes, but for the unfruitfulness ■' 
of the way.’ In 1576, he was sent by his father to Franc© with 
Sir Amyas Panlet, the ambassador, and in his suite he remained until 
recalled home by Sir Nicholas’s sudden death in February 1679. 
This event had an unfortunate effect upon Ms career. A sum 
of money which his fether hi^ set apart tqi purchase an estate 
fo^ Mm h^ not b^n invested and he inherited a fifth part of it 
; He had, therefor^ ta look to the Mir for an income and to 
^:Cedls 'for promotioa He was called 
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to the bar in 1582, and entered parliament in 1584: sitting in each 
successive House of Commons until he became lord keeper. 
But office was long in coming to him. The queen had been 
affronted by an early speech of his in parliament in which he had 
criticised the proposals of the court; and the Cecils always proved 
more kin than kind. The objects which he sought were never 
unworthy nor beyond his merits ; but he sought them in ways not 
always dignified. He pleaded his cause in many letters to Burghley 
and Salisbury and Buckingham ; and the style of his supplications 
can hardly be accounted for altogether by the epistolary manners 
of the period. In 1589, Burghley got him the reversion of an 
office in the Star chamber, worth about £1600 a year ; but to 
this he did not succeed till 1608. From about 1597, he had come^ 
to be employed regularly as one of the queen’s learned counsel. 

In 1604, he was made one of his ordinary counsel by king James, 
with a salaiy of £40 ; and this. Bacon reckoned as his first prefer- 
ment. He was made solicitor-general in 1607, attorney-general 
in 1613, privy councillor in 1 616^ lord keeper in 1 617 . lord- 
chancellor in 1618. He was knighted in 1603, but, to his chagrin, 
along with a crowd of three hundred others ; he was created baron 
Verulam in 1618, and viscount St Albans in IgSX. A few weeks 
later, charges of having received bribes from suitors in his court 
were brought against him in the newly-summoned House of 
Commons ; these were remitted to the House of Lords for trial ; 
he was convicted on his own confession, and sentenced to depriva- 
tion of all his offices, to imprisonment in the tower during the 
king’s pleasure, to a fine of £40,000, to exclusion from the verge 
of the court and to incapacity from sitting in parliament. The 
imprisonment lasted a few days only ; the fine was made over to 
trustees for Bacon’s benefit; the exclusion from the verge was 
soon removed; but, in spite of many entreaties, he was never 
allowed to sit in parliament again. 

In the midst of the legal and political work which crowded 
these years, Bacon never lost sight of his larger ambitions. He 
published the first edition of his Esmys in 1597, the second (en- 
larged) edition appearing in 1612 and the thir<f^mpleted) edition 
in 1625. The Advancement of Learning was published in 1 605, 
addressed to king James, De SapimUa Veterum in 1669, Novum 
Organwm in 1620. , After his disgrace, he lived at Gorhambury, 
the paternal estate to which he haid succeeded on the death of his 
brother Anthony in 1601, and there Ke devoted himself to writing. 

The History of Henry VII appeared in 1622, and De Avgmmtis 
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Sdentiojrum in 1^ ; the New Atlantis was written in ICM ; at 
his death, he was at work on Sylva Sylvarmn ; and he left IxAiiid 
him many sketches and detached portions of his great but incom- 
plete design. Bacon had been married in 1600 to Alice Barnham, 
the daughter of an alderman. He died on 9 April 1626, from 
the effects of a chill caught by moving out of his carriagrin order 
to try an experiment on the antiseptic properties of snow. 

Bacon’s plan for the renewal of the sciences was never fully 
elaborated by himself, and it has never been deliberately followed 
by others. In his personal career, too, there are some events that 
still remain obscure. But material is not lacking for forming a 
judgment on his philosophy and on his life. We cannot expect to 
remove either fi’ora the range of controversy. But the life-long 
devotion of Sped^ing may be said with confidence to have made 
one thing clear. Pope’s famous eiugi-jim — ' the wisest, brightest, 
meanest of mankind’ — ^and the brilliant elaboration of the same 
in Macaulay’s essay are false, and cannot I>e niade to fit the facts. 
We can understand Bacon aright only if we do not assume any 
such absurd antithesis, but remember that life and philosophy are 
revelations of the same mind, and allow' for one shedding light on 
the other. It is on this accoimt that it is necessary to attempt an 
estimate of Bacon’s character and to touch upon the disputed 
events in his career, although the (piestions cannot be discussed at 
length, and little more can be done than to indicate results. 

In a fragment^ written about 1603, and, apparently, intended as 
a preface to his great work, Bacon set forth the amlutions which 
guided his life; and there is no reason for doulrting the snlwtantial 
accuracy of his account. Believing (he Ixsgins) that he w'as Iwm 
for the service of mankind, he set himself to eon8i<ler for what 
service nature had fitte<l him Ixjst. He saw that the good effects 
wrought by practical statesmen 

extend over narrow spares and last but for abort times; whereas the work of 
the Inventor, though a thing of less pomp and ahew, is felt eveiy where and 
lasts for ever. 

And for this end he thought nature had destined him. 

1 found that I was fitted for nothing so well as for tlie study of Truth; m 
having a mind nimble and versatile enough to eakh the reswnbknees of 
things (which is the chief point), and at the same time steady enough to fix 
and disMngiiish their snhtler differences; as betug gifted by nature with 

. Works, m, pp. S18— 620. ,Ia tMs and other 
’ contained in lllJs and Spedding’s 
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desire to seek, patience to doubt, fondness to meditate, slowness to assert, 
readiness to consider, carefulness to dispose and set in order ; and as being a 
man that neither affects what is new nor admires what is old, and that hates 
every kind of imposture. So I thought my nature had a kind of familiarity 
and relationship with Truth. 

His first object, therefore, was the knowledge that would extend 
and establish the empire of man over nature. But birth and 
education had introduced him to the service of the state ; and ‘a 
man’s own country has some special claims upon him.’ For these 
reasons, he sought civil employment : the service of the state may 
be said to have been his second object in life. Finally, he adds 

I was not without hope (the condition of Keligion being at that time not 
very prosperous) that if I came to hold office in the state, I might get some- 
thing done too for the good of men’s souls. 

According to Bacon’s own account, therefore, the service of man- 
kind to which he held himself born was to be carried out by 
devotion to three objects : the discovery of truth, the welfare of 
his country and the reform of religion. And of these three objects 
the first always held the highest place in his thoughts. ‘ I confess’ 
he wrote to Burghley about 1592, ‘that I have as vast contem- 
plative ends as I have moderate civil ends : for I have taken all 
knowledge to be my province.’ 

This greatness of design was characteristic of the mind of the 
period as well as of Bacon personally. But it was accompanied by 
inadequate preparation in the methods and principles of the exact 
sciences as understood at the time, and often by an imperfect 
grasp of details: If the latter defect may be traced in his in- 
tellectual work, it is stiU more apparent in his practical activity. 
It is not fanciful to connect with this characteristic some of the 
actions for which he has been most censured. Throughout his 
career he was never free from financial difficulties ; and, when he 
had obtained high preferment, he maintained a magnificent style 
of living without exercising any eftective control over the ex- 
penditure of his household. Wlien the charge of taking bribes 
was made against him he was much sui-prised, but he had no 
defence. It may be true, as he averted, that he never allowed a 
present from a suitor to influence his decision ; nor do any of his 
judgments appear to have been reversed on this ground. It may 
be true, also, tha^ Bacon only followed the custom of his time: 
though, on this point, it is difficult to get evidence. But he himself 
saw the impropriety of a judge being ‘twice paid’ — ^to quote the mild 
term of censure used in his Weuo AUmitis. And he took no care 
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to guard against the impropriety in his own conduct. In the main, 
he was probably a just, as well as an efficient, judge. But he was 
too tenacious of his office as he had been too eager to obtain it ; 
and it is hardly possible to resist the evidence for the conclusion 
that, on one occasion at leasts he allowed the court favourite 
Buckingham to influence his decision. In another matter— that of 
the trial of the earl of Essex — ^Bacon’s conduct has been tinjustly 
blamed. The benefits which he had received at the hands of Essex 
would not have been a sufficient reason for his standing aside 
when the need arose for his taking part in the prosecution. The 
rebellion of Essex had been a real danger to the state and not 
merely an explosion of bad temper. It was essential that the 
prosecution should not fail through the ease being badly presented ; 
and Bacon’s intervention was not merely excusable : it was his 
duty to safeguard the interests of the state, and to subordinate to 
them the claims of private friendship and gi-atitude, in spite of the 
tragedy of the peraonal situation. At the same time, it lias to be 
said that the record of the trial does not suggest that he felt the 
tragedy. Judging from the manner in which he pressed home the 
charge, the personal factor seems to have touched him but slightly. 
And this, perhaps, is characteristic. He was caj>able of higlv 
enthusiasm for ideas and for causes. His philosophical works are 
inspired hy the foi-nier ; and his writings on public aftkirs show a 
spirit of devotion to the common weal sis well sis political wisdom. 
But, on the side of personsii sentiment, his nature seems to have*^ 
been not esisily stiired to the love or hate which unite and divide 
mankind. 

Bacon intended that his Great Insfeuiration or Renewsil of the 
Sciences should be set forth in six parts. These, ho emmicrated as 
follows : (1) The Division of the Sciences ; (2) The Kew Organon, 
or Directions concersiing the Interpretation of Nature ; (3) The 
Phenomena of the Universe, ora Natural and Experimental History 
for the foundation of Philosophy; (4) The Ladder of the Intellect ; 

(5) The Forerunners, or Antici|»tio 0 s of the New Philosophy ; 

(6) The New Philosophy, or Active Scienca Of these parte, the last 
was to be the work of future ages ; for the fourth and fifth only pre- 
faces were written; the first three are represented by considemble 
works, although in none of them is the original design carried out 
vrith completeness. Larin waa to be the language of tliem all. The 

ofLeemumg, which, in great part, covers the ground 

* See the letter trf D. B. H^th &e editors of the Work*) in Saeen’t £ettm 
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of the first division, was not written as part of the plan ; but De 
Augmentis, which takes its place in the scheme, is little more 
than an extended Latin translation of the Advamement. Bacon’s 
last work, %lva 8ylvarum, which belongs to the third part, was 
written in English. 

Bacon, as he said himself, took all knowledge as his province ; 
his concern was not so much with particular branches of science 
as with principles, method and system. For this purpose, he sets 
out by reviewing the existing state of knowledge, dwelling on its 
defects and pointing out remedies for them. This is the burden 
of the first book of the Advancement and of De Augmentis. In 
the second book, he proceeds to expound his division of the 
sciences. The principle with which he starts in his classification is 
psychological ; 




The parts of hnmaa learning' have reference to the three parts of man’s 
understanding, which is the seat of learning: history to his memory, poesy 
to his imagination, and philosophy to his reason. i 


The subdivisions of these, however, are based on difierences in the 
objects, not in the mental faculty employed. History is divided 
into natural and civil. To the latter of these, ecclesiastical and 
literai'y history are regarded as subordinate (although made co- 
ordinate in the AdvancemeniC). Poetry is held to be ‘ nothing else 1 
but feigned history,’ and is subdivided into narrative, representative I 
and allusive or parabolical. But it is with the last of the three 
main divisions of learning that Bacon is chiefly concerned. 

In !| ^iloso ]jhy the contemplations of man do either penetrate nnto Grod, 
or are circnmferred to nature, or are reflected or reverted upon himself. Out 
of which several enquiries there do arise three knowledges. Divine philosophy, 
Natural philosophy, and Human philosophy or Humanity. For all things 
are marked and stamped with this triple character, of the power of God, the 
difference of nature, and the use of man. 

But, as the three divisions all spring from a common root, and 
certain observations and axioms are common to all, the receptacle 
for these must constitute ‘ one universal science, by the name of 
PhdosopMa Prima, Primitive or Summary Philosophy.’ Among 
the three divisions of philosophy, Bacon’s most important thoughts 
concern natural philosophy. One of his fundamental ideas is 
expressed by its distinction into two parts — ‘the inquisition of 
causes, and the production of effects j Speculative, and Operative ; 
Natural Science, and Natural Prudence.* More subtle is the dis- 
tinction of natural science into physic and metaphysic. The 
latter term is not used in its tradition^ sense, nor is it synonymous 
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with what Bacon calls summary philosophj', which deals with 
axioms common to several sciences. Both physic and metaphysic 
deal >vith natural objects : physic with their material and efficient 
causes, metaphysic Tvath their formal and final causes. Thus, 

Physic is situate in a middle term or distance hetween Natural llinfory and 
Metaphysic. For Natural History deseribeth the variety of thing’s; Physic, ^ 
the causes, but variable and respective causes ; and Mctaphysic, the fixed and J 
constant causes. 

In elaborating this view, Bacon covers ground tKirensed agttin in 
Nomm Organwn. 

Both for its style and for the importance of the ideas which it 
conveys, Novimx Organum ranks as Bacon’.s greatest work. To 
its composition he devoted the most minute care. Ilsiwley tells us 
that he had seen no less than twelve drafts of it in Bacon ’.s own 
handwriting, re-written firom year to year. As it was at lixst 
published, its stately diction is a fit vehicle for the prophetic 
message it contains. The aphorisms into which the nuitter is 
thrown add impressiveness to the leading ideas, without seriously 
interfering with the sequence of the argument. 

It is chiefly to Novum Orgmmm that we must go if we would 
understand the message and the influence of Bacon. And this 
understanding ulll be facilitated if we distinguish, as he himself 
never did, between certain leadiiig ideas which he, more than any- 
one else, impressed upon the mind of succeeding ages, and his otra 
more special conception of nature and of tlie true method for its 
investigation. 

Of those leading and general ideas, two liave Iwcn already 
indicated. One of these is the belief in the unity of science. His 
classification of the sciences had in view not only their differences 
but, also, their essential oneness. ‘ The divisions of knowledge,’ he 
says, ‘are like branches of a tree that meet in oimTitem {wliich 
stem grows for some distaiice entire ami continuous, before it 
divide itself into anus and boughsX* They are to be accepted 
‘rather for lines and veins, than for sections and separationa’ 

The second of these leading ideas is the practical aim of k pQWr 
ledge. This is a constantly recurring thought, and is, iti his omi 
mind, the most fundamental ; it is the firet distinction which he 
draws between his own new logic and the old, and it w'as meant to 
characterise the new philosophy of w'hich he claims to have made 
only the beginning. ‘ 

ibatW ia bead is ao mere felicity of specalation, bat the real business 
and foptuaea of the attlee, aiid «U power of operation. For aum i* bat 
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the servant and interpreter of nature: what he does and what he knows is 
only what he has observed of nature’s order in fact or in thought; beyond 
this he knows nothing and can do nothing. For the chain of causes cannot 
by any force be loosed or broken, nor can nature be commanded except by 
being obeyed. And so those twin objects, human knowledge and human 
power, do really meet in one ; and it is from ignorance of causes that operation 
fails. 

Bacon’s object was to establish or restore the empire of man 
over nature. This empire depends upon knowledge ; but, in the 
mind of man, there are certain obstacles to knowledge which pre- 
dispose it to ignorance and error. The doctrine of the tendencies 
to error inherent in the human mind is another of his fundamental 
thoughts. These tendencies to error he called idola mentis — 
images or phantoms by which the mind is misled. The name is 
taken fi’om Plato and contrasted with the Platonic ‘idea’; and 
emphasis is laid on the difference between the idols of the human 
mind, which are abstractions that distoi-t and misrepresent reality, 
and the ideas of the divine mind, which are ‘the creator’s own 
j stamp upon reality, impressed and defined in matter by true and 
, exquisite lines.’ This doctrine had long occupied Bacon’s thought ; 
it was stated in the Admaneement, where, however, the last of the 
four classes of idols is wanting ; and it was completely set forth for 
the first time in Novum Organum. In the latter work, four classes 
of id^are distinguished: idols of the tribe, idols of the cave, idols 
of the market-place and idols of the theati*e. Under these graphic 
titles, Bacon works out a doctrine which shows both originality 
and insight. The originality is conspicuous in what he says con- 
cerning the idols of the tribe. They are deceptive tendencies 
which ai’e inherent in the mind of man as such and belong to the 
whole human race. The understanding, he says, is like a false 
mirror that distorts and discolours the nature of things. Thus, it 
supposes more order and regularity in the world than it finds, as 
when it assigns circular motion to the celestial bodies ; it is more 
moved and excited by instances that agree with its preconceptions 
than by those that differ from them; it is unquiet, and cannot rest 
in a limit without seeking to press beyond it, or in an ultimate 
principle without asking for a cause; it ‘is no dry light, but 
receives an infusion from the will and affections’; it depends on 
the senses, and they are ‘ dull, incompetent and deceptive’ ; and it 
is ‘prone to abstractions and gives a substance and reality to things 
which are fleeting.’ The idols of the cave belong not to the race 
but to the individual They take their rise in his peculiar consti- 
tution, and are modified by education, habit and accident. Thus 
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some minds are apt to mark differences, others resemblances, and 
both tend to err in opposite ways ; or, again, devotion to a par- 
ticular science or speculation may so colour a man’s thoughts that 
everything is interpreted by its light. The idols of the market- 
place are those due to the use of language, and they are the most 
troublesome of aE 

For men believe that their reason governs words ; but it is also true that 
words react on the understanding; and this it is that has rendered philosophy 
and the sciences sophistical and inactive. 

Finally, the idols of the theatre are due to ‘philosophical 
systems and the perverted rules of demonstration.’ In this con- 
nection, Bacon classifies ‘false philosophies’ as sophistical, em- 
pirical and superstitious. In his amplification of this division, 
Ms adverse judgment upon Aristotle may be discounted ; his want 
of appreciation of Gilbert is a more reasonable matter of regret ; 
but, at bottom, his view is sound that it is an error either to 
‘fasMon the world out of categories’ or to base a system on ‘the 
narrowness and darkness of a few experiments.’ 

TMs criticism of the sources and kinds of error leads directly to 
an explanation of that ‘just and methodical process’ of amving at 
truth which Bacon calls the interpretation of nature. The process 
is elaborate and precisely defined ; and it rests on a siKJcial view 
of the constitution of nature. Neither this view nor the details 
of the method have exerted much influence upon the progress of 
science. But underlying them both was the more general idea of y 
the importance of an objective attitude to nature and of the need 
of systematic experiment ; and of this general idea Bacon was, 
not indeed the originator, but the most brilliant and influential 
exponent. In the study of nature, all preconceptions must be set 
aside; we must bo on our guard against the tendency to premature 
‘anticipations’ of natrire; ‘the subtlety of nature is greater many 
times over than the subtlety of argument’; men must be led back 
to the particular facts of experience, and -pass from them to 
general truths by gradual and unbroken ascent; ‘we must l>egin ^ 
anew from the very foundation,’ for ‘into the kingdom of nature as 
into the kingdom of grace entrance can only be obtained sub 
persona infantis.’ 

These general but fruitfiil ideas do not exliaust Bacon’s teach- 
ing. He looked forward to the speedy establishment of a new 
philosophy which ^ould be distinguished from the old by the 
oonapleteness of ite ac^unt of reality and by the certainty of its 
fesults. BSs Jw to g^ve him a key to the subtlety 
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of nature; and this method would have the incidental result of 
levelling intellectual capacities so that all minds who followed it 
with care and patience would be able to find truth and use it for 
fruitful works. 

‘It is a correct position ’ says Bacon, ‘that true knowledge is know- 1 1 
ledge by causes.’ But the way in which he understands this posi- li 
tion is significant. He adopts the Aristotelian division of causes M 
into four kinds : material, formal, efficient andJinal. Physic deals 
with the efficient and material ; but these, apart from their relation 
to the formal cause, ‘are but slight and superficial, and contribute 
little, if anything, to true and active science.’ The enquiry into 
the other two belongs to that branch of natural philosophy which 
he calls metaphysic. ‘But of these the final cause rather corrupts 
than advances the sciences, except such as have to do with human 
action,’ and ‘the discovery of the formal is dispaired of.’ Yet 
forms must be investigated if nature is to be understood and con- 
trolled. Thus, the second book of Novum Organum opens with 
the aphorism 

On a given body to generate and superinduce a new nature is the work 
and aim of human power. Of a given nature to discover the form ... is the 
work and aim of human knowledge. 

What, then, does Bacon mean by ‘form^ He gives many answers 
to this question, and yet the meaning is not altogether easy to 
gi-asp. Form is not something mental ; it is not an idea, nor is it 
a mere abstraction; it is itself physical According to Bacon, 
nothing really exists in nature except individual bodies. But a 
body has several qualities perceptible by our senses (these qualities 
he calls ‘natures’); the form is the condition or cause of these 
natures : its presence determines the presence of the relative 
nature ; with its absence the nature vanishes. Again, a thing acts 
by certain fixed laws : these laws are forms. 

‘When I speak of forms,’ he says, ‘I mean nothing more than those laws 
and determinations of absolute actuality which govern and constitute any ^ 
simple nature, as heat, light, weight, in every kind of matter and subject that 
is susceptible of them. Thus the form of heat or the form of light is the 
same thing as the law of heat or the law of light.’ 

And, again, 

• 

the form of a is the very thin^ itself, and the thing differs from the 

form no otherwise than as the apparent differs from the real, or the external 
from the internal, or the thing in reference to man from the thing in reference 
to the npiverse* * 

Further, the form is itself a manifetation of a still more general 
property which is inherent in a still greater immher of objects* 
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The complexity of the physical universe is thus due to the 
combination, in varied ways, of a limited number of forms which 
are manifested to us in sensible qualities. If we know the form, 
we know what must be done to superinduce the quality upon a 
given body. Hence, the practical character of Bacon’s theory. 
Here, also, is brought out an idea that lies at the basis of his 
speculative doctrine — the idea that the forms are limited in 
number. Tliey are, as it were, the alphabet of nature ; when they 
are understood, the whole language will be clear. Philosophy is 
not an indefinite striving after an ever-receding goal. Its comple- 
tion may be expected in the near future, if only the appropriate 
method is followed. 

The new method leads to certainty. Biicou is almost ae con- 
temptuous of the old induction, which proceeded from a few 
experiments to general laws, as he is of the syllogism. His new 
induction is to advance by gradual stages of increasiiig generality, 
and it is to be based on an exhaustive coUectiou of instances. 
This collection of instances is the work of what Bacon called 
natural history, and he laboured to give specimens of the collec- 
tions required He always recognised that the collaboration of 
other workers was needed for their completion and that the work 
would take time. His sense of its magnitude seems to have 
deepened as it progressed; but he never i-ealised that the constant 
process of development in nature made an exhaustive collection 
of instances a thing impossible. 

Given the requisite collection of instances, the inductive method 
may be employed without risk of error. For the form is always 
present where the nature (or sensible quality) is present, absent where 


it is absent and increases or decreases with it The firet list of in- 
stances will consist of cases in which the nature is present : this is 
called the table of etBence and presence. Next come the instances 
most akin to th^, in which, nevertheless, the nature is alwent : this 
is called the table of absence in proximity. Thirdly, a list is made 
of instances in which the nature is found in different degrees, and 
this is the table of degrees or comparison. True induction begins 
here, and consists in a ‘rejection or exclusion’ of the several 
natures which do not agree in these respects with the nature under 
investigation. The non-essential are eliminated; and, provided 
our instances are complete and our notions of the different natures 
: adequate, the elimination wiH proceed with rnwhanical precision. 

saw, how^ was more intricate than this 

' state*aeiA,>'aE^|^»^s^^ owing to the initial difficulty of 



getting sound and true notions of simple natures. Aids, therefore, 
must be provided. In the first place, he will allow the under- 
standing to essay the interpretation of nature on the strength 
of the instances given. This ‘commencement of interpretation,' 
which, to some extent, plays the part of hypothesis (otherwise 
absent from his method), receives the quaint designation of First 
Vintage. Other helps are then enumerated which Bacon pro- 
poses to treat under nine heads: prerogative instances; supports 
of induction ; rectification of induction ; varying the investiga- 
tion according to the natm-e of the subject; prerogative natures 
(or what should be enquired fii-st and what last); limits of in- 
vestigation (or a synopsis of all natures in the universe) ; applica- 
tion to practise; preparations for investigation; ascending and 
descending scale of axioms. Only as regards the first of these 
is the plan carried out. The remainder of N ovum O rgmmm, is^ 
taken up with the discussion of twenty-seven kinds of prerogative 
instances ; and here are to be found many of his most valuable 
suggestions, such as his discussion of solitary instances and of 
crucial instances. 

Although the new method was never expounded in its com- 
pleteness, it is possible to form a judgment on it s valu g.. In spite y' 
of the importance and truth of the general ideas on which it rests, 
it has tw'o serious defects, of which Bacon himself was not 
unaware. It gives no security for the validity and accuracy of the 
conceptions with which the investigator works, and it requires a 
complete collection of instances, which, in the nature of thinp, is 
impossible. Coupled with these defects, and resulting from them, 
are Bacon’s misunderstanding of the true nature and function of 
hypothesis, upon which all scientific advances depend, and his 
condemnation of the deductive method, which is an essential in- 
strument in experimental verification. The method of scientific 
discovery and proof cannot be reduced to the formulae of the 
second book of Novum Organum. 

In spite of the width of his interests, especially in the domain 
of science. Bacon himself did not contribute any new discovery. 

His suggestions sometimes show insight, but also a certain cradity 
of conception which is connected with his inadequate general view 
of nature. The exposition of his method in the second book of 
Novum Orgcmum is illustrated throughout by an investigation 
into the form or csCuse of heat. The result to which he permits 
himself to arrive as the ‘fimt vintage’ of the enquiry exhibits this 
combination of insight and crudity, He reaches the conclusion 
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tliat heat is a particular case of motion. The specific differences 
which distinguish it from its genus are that it is an expansive 
motion ; that its direction is towards the circumference of the 
body, provided the body itself has a motion upwards ; that it is a 
motion in the smaller parts of the body ; and that this motion is a 
rapid motion of fine (but not the finest) particles of the body. 
This and other investigations of his omi were abandoned without 
reaching a clear result His knowledge of science was also deficient, 
especially in the region of the exact sciences. lie looked for an 
increase of astronomical knowledge from Galileo’s telescope, but 
he appears to have been ignorant of the woi’k of Kepler; he 
ignored Kapier’s invention of logarithms and Galileo’s advances in 
mechanical theory; and his judgment on the Co|>ern!caii theory 
became more adverae at the very time when that theory wm Ixsing 
confirmed by Galileo and Kepler'. These defects in his own 
scientific equipment were closely connected with some of the 
peculiarities in detail of the method he recommended And the 
j two things together may explain the sneer of his coutemporaiy 
v/ Harvey, that he wrote philosophy like a lord chancellor. Kor is it 
very difficult to miderstand the attitude of most sulMeqnent men 
of science, who have hononred him as the originator of the ex- 
perimental method, but silently ignored his special precepts. His 
method was not the method of the laboratory. When the objects 
investigated can be observed only directly as they occur in nature, 
greater importance must be assigned to the exhaustive enumera- 
tion of facts ui)ou which Bacon insisted. Ihirwin, for example, 
has recorded that, in starting his enquiry, he * worked on true 
Baconian principles, and, without any theory, collected facts on a 
wholesale scale.’ But Bacon did not recognise that, in investiga- 
tions of this sort also, the esrameration must be guided by an idea 
or hypothesis, the validity of which is capable of being tested by 
the facts. He overlooked the function of the scientific imagination 
— a power with which he himself was richly endowed. * 

According to Bacon, Gmman kno wl^ ge and human powery 
meet in one’; and the stress which he laid upon this doctrine 
lends interest to his discussions on pi-actical principlea His views 
on ethical and political theory, however, were never set forth 
systematically or wth eompletenesa They are to be found in the 
second hook of the Advmmmni and in the seventh and eighth 
^ . b^ of De as well as in the Bssays and in some of 

His observations on private and public 
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afiairs are full of practical wisdom, for the most part of the kind 
commonly called ‘worldly.’ He was under no illusions about the 
ordinary motives of men, and he thought that ‘we are much 
beholden to Machiavel and others, that write what men do and 
not what they ought to do.’ Fundamental principles are dealt 
with less frequently, but they are not altogether neglected. A 
preference is expressed for the active over the contemplative life, 
.for ‘men must know that in this theatre of man’s life it is reserved 
(lonly for God and angels to be lookers on.’ Aristotle’s reasons for 
preferring the contemplative life have respect to private good 
only. But the ‘exemplar or platform of good’ discloses a double 
nature : ‘ the one, as everything is a total or substantive in itself ; 
the other, as it is a part or member of a greater body; whereof 
the later is in degree the greater and the worthier.’ In this way, ^ 
Bacon introduced into English ethics the distinction, on which 
many controversies have turned, between private and public good. 
But the nature of this good is not subjected to philosophical 
analysis. A similar remark has to be made regarding Bacon’s 
contributions to political theory. There is much discussion of 
matters of detail, but first principles are barely mentioned. The 
‘arts of government ’ are said to contain thi-ee duties: the pre- 
servation, the happiness and prosperity and the extension, of 
empire; but only the last is discussed. Bacon maintained the 
independence of the civil power, and, at the same time, defended 
the royal prerogative ; nevertheless, his ideal of the state was not 
arbitrary govermnent, but the rule of law. In the Advancement, 
he had noted that 

all those which have written of laws have written either as philosophers or as 
lawyers, and none as statesmen. As for the philosophers, they make imaginary 
laws for imaginary commonwealths; and their discourses are as the stars, 
which give little light because they are so high. For the lawyers, they write 
according to the states where they live, what is received law, and not what 
ought to be law. 

And he goes on to say that ‘ there are in nature certain fountains 
of justice, whence all civil laws are derived but as streams.’ To 
this subject he returns in the eighth book of Be Augmentis, which 
closes with a series of'iaphorisms on univereal justice. In these 
aphorisms, all civil authority is made to depend on ‘tlie soverei^ 
power of the govermnent, the structure of the constitution, and 
the fundamental laws’ ; law does not merely protect private rights ; 
it extends to ‘ everything that regstrds the well-being of the state’ ; 
its end is or should be the happiness of the citizen : and ‘that law 
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may be set down as good wMch is certain in meaning, just in 
pi‘ecept, convenient in execution, agi-eeable to the form of govern- 
ment, and productive of virtue in those that live under it.’ 

Bacon’s contributions to ‘human piulosophy’ do not rank in 
importance with his reforming work in natural philosophy ; and 
his influence on the moral sciences was later in making itself felt, 
though it was similar in cliaracter to his influence on natural science 
He often appealed for help in carrying out his new plulosopin-; 
but, neither in natural science, nor in moral science, nor in 


philosophy generall)', did he found a school, llarvey’.s unfavour- 
able judgment has been already quoted. nobl>e.s, who acted for 
a time as his secretary, does not seem to have l)een influenced by 
him in any important manner. And yet it is the leading thinkera 
— men such as Leibniz and Hume and Kant — who acknowledge'^ 
most fully the greatness of Bacon. His resit contribution to in- 
tellectual progress does not consist in scientific discoveries or in 
philosophical system ; nor does it depend ou the value of all the 
details of his method. But he had the insight to discover, the 
varied learning to illustrate and the eloipicnce to enforce, certain 
principles, regulative of the mind’s attitude to the vvorM, which, 
once grasped, became a permanent possession. He did more 
than anyone else to help to free the intellect from preconceived; 
notions and to direct it to the unbiassed study of faefas, whetherj 
of nature, of mind, or of society; he vindicated an inde|)endent^ 
position for the positive sciences; and to this, in the main, he 
owes his position in the history of modern thought 



While Bacon was engaged upon his plan for the renewal of the 
sciences, his younger contemporary Edward Hcrl)ort was at work 
upon a similar problem. But tlie two men had little in common 
except tbeir vaunted independence of tratlition and their interest 
in the question of method. And their thinking diverged in result 
Bacon is claimed as the father of empirical or realistic philosophy; 
Herbert influenced, and, to some extent, anticipated, the charac- 
teristic doctrines of the rationalist or intelleetualist school of 
thought 

Edward Herbert, the representative of a branch of the noble 
Welsh femily of that name, and elder brother of George Herbert 
the poet, was bom at Eyton in Shropshire on 3 March 158% 
matricu^ted at University coU^e, Oxford, in 1686, nrarried in 
16^ ind jo^tinned to reside at Oxford till about 1600, when he 
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after the aecession of king James. From 1608 to 1618, he spent 
most of his time on the continent, as a soldier of fortune; seeking, 
occasionally, the society of scholars, in the intervals of the cam- 
paign, the chase, or the duel In 1619, he was appointed ambas- 
sador at Paris ; after his recall, in 1624, king James rewarded him 
with an Irish peerage. He was created an English peer as baron 
Herbert of Cherbury in 1629. The civil war found him unprepared 
for decision ; but he ultimately saved his property by si ding with 
the parliament He died in London on 20 August 1648. 

His works were historical, literary and philosophical. His 
account of the duke of Buckingham’s expedition to Rh^ and his 
history of Henry VIII were written with a view to- royal favour. 
The latter was published in 1649 ; a Latin version of the former 
appeared in 1658, the English original not till 1860. His literary 
works— poems and autobiography — ^are of much higher merit 
The former were published by his son in 1665 ; the latter was first 
printed by Horace Walpole in 1764. His philosophical works give 
him a distinct and interesting place in the history of thought 
His greatest work. Be Veritate, was, he tells us, begun in England 
and ‘formed there in all its principal parts.’ Hugo Grotius, to 
whom he submitted the manuscript, advised its publication ; but 
it was not till this advice had been sanctioned (as he thought) by a 
sign fi"om heaven that he had the work printed (Paris, 1624). To the 
third edition (London, 1645) he added a short treatise Be Oamis 
Errorum, a dissertation entitled Rdigio Laid and an Appendix 
ad Sacerdotes. In 1663 appeared his Be Rdigiom GentiUum — 
a treatise on what is now called comparative religion. A popular 
account of his views on religion was published in 1768 under the 
title A Bicdogue between a Tutor and Ms Pupil, ly Edward Lord 
Herbert of CMrbtiry; and, although the external evidence is 
incomplete, it may have been from his pen. 

Herbert does not stand in the front rank of speculative thinkers ; 
but his claims as a philosopher are worthy of note. In the first 
place, he attempted a far deeper investigation of the nature of 
truth than Bacon had given ; for he based it on an enquiry into 
the conditions of knowledge. Here, his fundamental thought is 
that of a harmony betwieen faculty and object. Mind corresponds 
with tilings not only in their general nature but in all their dif- 
ferences of kind. ^The root of all error is in confusion — ^in the 
inappropriate connection of feculty and object Underlying all 
experience and belonging to the nature of intelligence itself 
are certain common notions. In the second place, Herbert’s 
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treatment of these common notions made him the precnrsor of the 
philosophy of common sense afterwards elaborated by Reid and 
the Scottish school. Some of his tests of common notions are 
logical: knowledge of particulars depends upon them. But others 
of them are psychological: they are prior in time, and all sane 
minds possess them. And it is this last test — that of universality — 
that he uses most frequently. ‘"VVhat is in all men’s eara,’ ho says, 
‘that we accept as true ’ ; and he adds that this tmiversd consent 
is the highest philosophy and theology. In the third place, the 
common notions which he <iisco%'ercd in all mimls <k>tormined the 
scope and chai’acter of English Deism. lie attempted no complete 
account of them, except in the sphere of religion. These common 
notions of religion are : (1) that there is a .supreme Deity; (2) that 
this Deity ought to be worshipped ; (.I) that virtue combined with 
piety is the chief part of divine worahip; (1) that men should 
repent of their sins and turn from them; (.i) that rewa«l and 
punishment follow from the goodness and ju.stice of God, Imth in 
this life and after it. Tliese five articles contain the whole doctrine 
of the true catholic church, that is to say, of the religion of 
reason. Tliey also fonned the primitive rcligitm before the people 
‘gave ear to the covetous and crafty sacerdotal order.’ In the 
fourth place, Herbert w^ one 'of the first — if not the first — to 
make a systematic effort after a companitivo study’ of religions ; 
but he had no idea of the historical devclopmerd of Iwlief, and he 
looked upon all actual religions — in so far a.s they went beyond his 
five articles— as .simply 'corniptions of the pure and prinutivo 
rational worship. 




CHAPTER XV 


EARLY WRITINGS ON POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 

The political and economic life of England has had an enormous 
effect on the whole modern world ; her constitutional monarchy 
and her parliamentary government have been consciously imitated 
by one nation after another, since the time when Montesquieu 
held them up to admiration. The political ideas which have had 
such fer-reaching influence were taking definite shape in our own 
country in the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods. They have left 
their mark on our literature in many ways ; but, in attempting to 
survey these early writings on politics and economics, and to group 
them conveniently, it is important to remember that the views 
they embodied were finding their fiiUest expression in political 
action and fiery debate, rather than in graceful literary form. The 
first essays in English political and economic literature can be best 
appreciated when they are viewed in connection with contemporary 
struggles and experience. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, England was really 
anticipating the movement which occurred in many continental 
countries at a subsequent time ; she was taking the lead in the rise 
of nationalities, and her literature, at that era, illustrates the 
various phases of conscious life wliich this revolution seems to 
involve wherever it occurs. In the first place, there was an intense 
patriotic sentiment, and a keen interest in national history and 
traditional custom. Secondly, with the aim of advocating increased 
opportunity for popular self-government, reflection was directed to 
the basis on which existing authority rested and the limits within 
which it should be exercised. Lastly, much consideration was 
given to the material means of gratifying national ambitions for 
such political objects as . the ipaintaining of English independence 
and the expansion of English influence. 

Taking these three divisions, we may say that the literary 
expression of patriotic sentiment and the discussions as to natural 
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resources and the means of developing them vere intesisely, though 
not exclusively, insular; while the discussions on the power of tlie 
prince and the nature of sovereignty were much more easily 
applicable to the circumstances of other countries, and M'cre rela- 
tively cosmopolitan. England was working out her own destiny ; 
and the form of democi-atie doctrine which was oventuall}’ popu- 
lai’ised in this country attracted attejition b(*th in the old world 
and in the new. But history has repeated itstdf in i-egard to the 
other elements of national consciousness. Similar patriotic senti- 
ment, which may be stigmatised as narrow, and Jealous cai-c for 
material resources, have been develope<l, in one country after 
another, among the rising nationalities. The special importance 
of our litei’ature lies in the fact that it not only reflects the first 
emergence of this modem tyjre of community, hut that this early 
example had a complexity of its own : Great Brihiin was the 
scene of the simultaneous rise of two nationalities. Throughout 
the seventeenth century, with the ©.xception of the yeara of the 
protectorate, this island was governed m a dual monarchy. 
England and Scotland were each preimred in turn to expand 
and to assimilate her neighbour, ajid each hsis exercised an 
impoi-tant influence on the political development of the other. 
The reaction of these two nationalities u|H)n one another, during 
the Elizabethan and Jacoljeau perhxis, is a political feature that 
can be best brought into full light by the study of the literature 
of the day. 

It might seem to follow that this political and ecommuc writing, 
as a direct expression of actual }K)iitical cx{>erience, would 1)0 
little aftected by foreign influence; but this is only true with 
considerable qualifications. Even as regards the expression of 
patriotic sentiment, the influence of foreign hkkMh may Ije seen in 
the form that was adopted, as in the case of the Debate Betwem 
the Meraides. Further, England was a Imckward country, both 
commercially and industrially, in Tudor times ; and the economic 
literature of the day is full of suggestions for copying expedients 
that had been devised in Holland or in France. It is also notice- 
able that the reflection on the problem of sovereignty, though the 
forms in which it was raised were dictated by English experience, 
was yet concerned with issues that had been defined by Jesuits 
and Calvinists in Prance, Still, when all this is admitted, it is 
true to say that English thought seems to have been but little 
aflWied by the chiefly making their mark in 

Italy and ' work had, indeed, been translated 
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and was used as a text-book at Oxford, but it does not appear 
to have had more than academic influence. The Prime of Machia- 
velli may, possibly, have influenced the careers of particular men 
such as Edmund Dudley or Thomas Cromwell ; but, for the most 
part, the great Florentine lay outside the circle of English thought. 
He was very frequently alluded to as though he had been the evil 
genius of political life ; but, even as a bugbear, he did not obtain 
such a tribute of antagonism as was paid in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century to the commanding figure of Hobbes. 

Tlie early writers on political and economic subjects did not 
confine themselves to formal treatises ; of these, there were very few. 
The thought of the day found incidental expression in literature of 
every sort : in plays and sermons, as well as in essays, satires and 
pamphlets. There can be no attempt to deal exhaustively with all 
the references in contemporary English literature to political and 
economic topics. On the other hand, some question may be raised 
as to how far all the fugitive pieces dealing with political and 
economical subjects which have survived attained to the dignity 
of literature. It certainly is difiicult to find any criterion, and to 
say with confidence what should be dismissed as merely technical ; 
but it is at least to be remembered that Malynes and Msselden 
and other witers on such highly technical subjects as foreign 
exchanges were anxious to obtain attention for their writings in 
polite and courtly circles ; they attempted to deck their argument 
with literary graces in the fashion of the day. It would be 
churlish to refuse them a place among English authors. 

Students of political science in recent times have been inclined 
to classify and compare different types of polity, with the view 
of elucidating the strong points of each and of noting their various 
couti'ibutions to the sum of political wisdom ; but the early writers 
in England on political subjects seem to have felt no need of 
adopting this method. They concentrated their attention on 
England, almost as if it were the only type of polity worthy of 
consideration, and they discussed its characteristics. The example 
was set by Fortescue in his De Laudihus Legwni Anglim\ but the 
same tone prevailed toiong Elizabethan and Jacobean writers. 
Sir Thomas Smith, who, like Sir Henry Wotton after him, had seen 
much of foreign laqdsjdoes, indeed, in his Ducourse on the Common- 
wealth of England recognise a 'fnore general study of politics and 
alludes to other states, ancient and modem; he has some difficulty 
^ See voL n of the present worls, p. 297. 
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iB'.'classifjiBg the realm of Ingland under ai\Y<>f the Aristotelian 
divisions ; but, while he assigns a very high place to regal power, 
he does not, like Bodin, treat England as an example of moiiarchy, 
but iiicindes it among the democracies. On the whole, he is pre- 
pared to jxistify the institutions of Ins country as superior to those 
of any other land, and to regard it as a well orgnnisecl common- 
wealth, in which the crown, the nobility and gentry, tlie burgesses 
and yeomen, have each their part to play. The free cooperation of 
distinct classes for the good of the comnumity is a cliaracteristic 
feature on wdiich he insists ; and a similar political ideal appears 
to have been in Shakespeare's mind. There is a striking 8|«3ech in 
Troiim ■€md Cressidaf act i, sc. 3, in which Ulysses iiisiste on the 
importance of degree, and its necessity in well ordered society : 

Deg-rees in seliools mid lirotlierlioodw in eltlert, 

Peaceful eommeree from divklahle 
Tlie priinogenitlre and Aim of birlli, 

Prerogative of age, erowii% seeptren, laurel^ 

But hy degree, Btand Ib. aBtlienlie place? 

Take but degree away, iiBtiiiie flait slriBg, 

And, hark, what discoKi follows! each Ihiiig ineefs 
, fa mere oppugnaiiey; the bounded watern 
Shonicl lift their bosoms higher IImhj the slidres 
And make a sop of all this solid globe : 

Strength should be IohI of imbecility, 

And the rude son should strike his father dead: 

Force should be right; or rather, right and wTOiig, 

Between whose endless jiir justice resides, 

Should lose their names, and so slunihl justice too. 

Then every thing includes iUelf in power, 

Power info will, will into appdite; 

And appetite, an universal wolf. 

So iloubly seconded with will and power, 

Must make pewforee an Bniversiil prey» 

And test eat up himself. ; 

Shakespeare, too, seems to recognise tlie supreme importance of 
the kingly office in a well-ordered community- Tlie couTeimtion 
between king Henry and his soldiera on the eve of Agiucourt is 
very instructive on this point ; and it is clear that his political 
ideals were closely connected witli his conception of the Kugliah 
constitution. The glory and greatness of the English monarchy, as 
a controlling power in the English realm, is eloquently set forth in 
the speech assigned to Cranmer at the baptism of queen Elkabeth- 
A similar conception runs through Bacon’s writing ; and he also calls 
attention to the importance irf the personal qualities of the prince, 
^ce, fin Hie frame trfjftiagdoms and commonwealth, it is in the 

' of pnnc^'(^’eslsrt^ wnplitudeand greatness to their 
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kingdoms/ Selden, who was by no means inclined to exalt the 
kingly office unduly, yet recognises it as the source from which the 
various titles of honour and grades in the higher ranks of society 
spring. This well-ordered community, with a monarch at the 
head, was habitually spoken of as the respubliea or commonwealth ; 
and this last was a current term for the English realm long before 
it was officially adopted under the Long parliament. The im- 
portance of a strong personality at the head of a state was apparent 
in the reigns of Henry VHI and his children ; the personality of 
Elizabeth, in particular, and her success in rallying round her the 
loyalty of her subjects and in guiding the affaire of state, continued 
to give actual shape to the vague political ideas of cultivated 
Englishmen, so that Massinger, in The Maid of Honour, pointed 
to the English monarchy as a model for less fortmiate peoples. 

This view as to the exceptional merit of the English rCgime 
was strengthened by the religious sentiment, and the belief that 
England was called by God to a high destiny. In looking out on 
the nations of the world, and on the tyrannies and internecine 
struggles in Spain and in France, Englishmen of the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean periods felt as if there had been direct divine 
intervention on behalf of England and, hence, divine approval of 
the English type of polity. The success of England, in holding her 
own against the power of Spain and against the dangers which 
beset the realm from foreign plots, was referred to by archbishop 
Sandys and others as a token that the course which England 
had pursued was divinely sanctioned. Such historical writings 
as Camden’s Anncdes are full of patriotic sentiment; and this 
faith also inspired many of the efforts for expansion which were 
made by Sir Francis Dralce and Sir Walter Ralegh. In reading 
the journal in which the first of these empire builders recorded his 
adventures in sailing round the world, we see how keenly he felt 
that it would be a crime against God and man to leave the newly 
discovered lands to be dominated by Spanish influence, and that 
there was a positive duty in striving to bring about the expansion 
of England. 

So far as internal political problems are concerned, discussion 
in Tudor times turned 'almost exclusively on the conflict between 
public and private interests. The doctrines of Mandeville, that 
private vices were public virtues, and of Bastiat, that private 
interests necessarify cooperated for public good, were unknown, 
and would have been wholly repugnant, to Elizabethan writers. 
Private interest appeared to be diametrically opposed to patriotic 
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sentiment. The witers of the first half of the sixteenth centixry 
who describe the social evils of that period of rapid economic 
transition are constantly inveighing against the mischief wrought 
by private men who disregarded public welfare. They had little 
sympathy with the spirit of competition, since the efforts of indi- 
viduals to get on in the world might easily come to be inconsistent 
with the maintenance of each man’s proper degree, and of the whole 
social order. This idea appears to have taken hold of the mind of 
Edward VI ; it found expression in the prologue of Fitzherbert’s 
Husbandry and in Caxton’s Game and plnye of the Chem' as well 
as in Starkey’s Hudoym betufeen Cardinal Foie and Tlmuas 
Ifupset and in More’s Utopia. The anarchy which Shakesjxeare 
describes as arising from Cade's rebellion is a picture of the dis- 
order which ensues when private interest has fi'ee play and the 
maintenance of social order is neglected 

In the latter part of the sixteenth century, there was inei'easing 
difficulty in seeing what classes or peraons were to be timsted to 
act for the public good in the present and in the future, and as 
willing to leave in the background private tastes and pereonal 
interests which conflicted with public duty. There are frequent 
complaints as to the neglect of country gentlemen to play their 
part in the work of local goveniment ; the new type of non- 
resident proprietore was regarded with sfKJcial suspicion, and 
depopulating and enclosing, which continued to be denounced 
from time to time, seemed to l>e a survival of the ruthless 
evictions which had moved the indignation of bishop Latimer, 
and of John Hales in his Discourse of the Cmtimonweal While 
the gentry were thus negligent, the merc*antile chwses and the 
burghers in the towns appeared to need direction and guidance, 
if the reputation of our manufactures was to bo maintained 
and the commerce of the country to develop. So far as old 
traditions survived among the industrial classes, they favoured 
a narrow civic patriotism rather than the good of the realm; 
while the merchants concentrated in London were aft’ected by 
the new commercial morality, axxd inclined to commercial enter- 
prises, from which political trouble might easily ensue. Every 
class needed to be kept up to the senfe of public duty ; the 
clergy and ecclesiastical corporations were not above diminishing 
the future value of their livings with a view to immediate 
gain. %e council, insured by the ceaseless activity of Burghley, 
was contSEUsdiy' engaged in putting down abas«» at which men, 
whn ought to hato feeirn pubttc-^irit^ citizens, were accustomed 
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to connive. Under these circumstances, it was plausible to 
look to the crown as the one hope of public-spirited conduct 
throughout the realm, and to regard the king as being not only 
the source of honour, the fount of justice and the arm of military 
power, but as supreme trustee for the public good in all the affairs 
of life. This, in substance, is the claim which was put forward by 
king James in T-fm Law of Free Monarchies, and it would 
pi-obably have been admitted as sound by men who were repelled 
by the arguments with which his adherents endeavoured to sup- 
port it. The real I'efutation was a practical one ; and it was the 
misfortune of James and Charles that many of the undertakings 
in which they endeavoured to execute this trusteeship miscarried 
disastrously, and not only interfered with private interests, but 
proved detrimental to the realm as a whole. 

As a consequence, under the early Stewarts, the legitimacy of 
giving free play to private interests was advocated in a way in 
which it had never been done before; and an attempt was made to 
treat as merely private many matters which had hitherto been 
regarded as of public concern. It is, of course, time thah in a body 
politic, no action can be exclusively private ; the interconnection 
between individuals in the body politic is so close that wrong 
done by an individual may be at least a bad example and injurious 
to the commmiity. Eeligion, which many today regard as a 
merely personal affair, was generally thought of in the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean periods as of supreme importance to the state. 
Christianity, as understood and practised by Englishmen, was 
held to be the foundation of Christian morality; and, hence, 
was a matter of public concern in which the king might be bound 
to interfere. The extreme Erastianism of men like Cranmer, or, 
for that matter, of Luther, is a surprise to many in the present 
day ; but, among Englishmen generally in Elizabeth’s time, there 
was little sympathy with the scruples of a private conscience which 
set itself up against the established order, though sympathy was 
growing. While freedom, within limits, for conscientious con- 
viction was coming to be regarded as not unreasonable, the freedom 
of the individual to carry on his business as he liked, and where he 
liked, apart from old moral restrictions or considerations of what 
was expedient for the public good, asserted itself more and more. 
Under Elizabeth and Burghley, It had been taken as an axiom 
that the direction oY commercial intercourse between this country 
and foreign nations was a matter of public concern, and that even 
the internal trade of the country, so fer as regards the necessaries 
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of life, ought to be a matter of public regulation. It mav be 
doubted whether the Elizabethan monarchy, as organised by 
Burghley, could have maintained itself in all its activities aoainst 
the invading agitations for freedom of conscience and freedom nf 
ente^nse ; but king James and king Cliarlcs completely failed to 
justify their Position as trustees for the public welfare. Under 
the Council of btate, the machinery for control fell into desuetude- 
and individual freedom, both as regards conviction and enternrise 
asserted itself as it had never done before. In this era, there was 

a new type of patriotic sentiment, which contained no element of 
loyalty to the croTO. ‘wueni oi 

mother they proceeded from a religious or an economic motive 
t le attempts to evade interference on the part of the crown with 
the consciences or enterprise of individuals demanded some iusti- 
fication. Ihe writers of the day did not attack the fundamental 
que^ion in re^-d to the meaning and gi-ound of sovereig.^ Ta 
mere philosophical problem: the issue was raised by pr^Hll 
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subjects. Hooker and other Tmters who defended the existing 
order failed to make their position clear as regards these various 
alternatives ; expressions might easily be quoted which would go 
to show that they did not always maintain the same standpoint. 

In Scotland, during the last half of the sixteenth century, 
issues of fundamental principle were raised more definitely. The 
reformation, in that country, had been thoroughly Calvinistic ; 
and the doctrine of Calvin was inconsistent with any claims to 
inherent authority on the part of a hereditary monarchy. Calvin 
and his followers were keenly alive to the supremacy of the 
Divine Will, and they believed that this Will was fully set forth 
in the pages of the Bible. The ministers and stewards of God’s 
Holy Word professed to be in a position to interpret that Will 
from day to day and hour to hour. The conception of a mundane 
authority which claimed to exercise any control in matters of 
religion seemed to be blasphemous; and the part which was 
left for civil officials to play in the management of public 
aflairs was very restricted. In the free cities, like Geneva, in 
which Calvinism had established its hold at first, magistrates 
were not in a position, even if they had desired it, to contest 
these claims; but, when Calvinism crossed the channel from 
Switzerland and France to Great Britain, its pretensions came 
into conflict with those of the monarchy. The first notes of 
defiance had been sounded by Goodman, and by John Knox in 
his Monstruous Regiment of Women ; and the line of argument by 
which he attacked the claims of queen Mary to the throne of 
England showed that he was out of sympathy with those who 
exalted the power of the prince. But the full consequences of 
the Calvinistic doctrines only came into light north of the 
Tweed. George Buchanan put forward a Calvinistic theory of 
national government in 1579 ; his De Jure Begni insists that the 
monarch is elected by the people, that he is responsible to the 
people and that he may be judged by the people. Though 
Buchanan’s doctrine was not accepted by constitutional authority, 
it found congenial soil in Scotland- In that kingdom, the monarchy 
had hardly ever enjoyed a position of independence from the 
attacks of a turbulent «obility, and there was little difficulty in 
supporting the principle of the responsibility of the crown by 
illustrations drawn from Scottish history. The reception of civil 
law in the northern kingdom rendered it less possible to regard 
the crown as the supreme source of right. While the pi-erogatives 
of the crown were thus minimised, the claim to self-government 
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was being effectively pushed forward. The Scottish parliament 
had not, indeed, been an important popular power, and, therefore, 
there was a field left in which the self-government of the Scottish 
people could be organised afresh on new lines. Despite the oppo- 
sition of the regent and the antagonism of the nobility, Andrew 
Melville succeeded in completely recasting the ecclesiastical system 
in 1580, and in creating a series of representative assemblies, local, 
pro\dncial and national, throughout the country. lh)pnlar opinion 
W'as able to take complete po.ssession of the national ecclesiastical 
system ; the Tiew scheme of government profes.sed to be strictly 
scriptural, and it tresited the king a.s an ofiicial who was bound 
to be subservient to this ecclesiastical democracy. 

Ibe form which national self government attempted to assume 
north of the Tweed was a direct chtdlenge to the constitutional 
authorities : it raised the whole (picstion as to the duty of civil 
obedience. Buchanan’s argument allied out an immeiliate reply 
in The True Law ofFreeMmarchk$, a book which was attributed 
to king James. It had become obvious that the defenders of 
monarchy must take very high ground to meet such assailants; 
and it was under these circumstances that the Stewart, doctrine of 
the divine right of kings was formulated. It had, indeed, found 
full expi-ession in the Mmmly published in 1562, as well as in the 
lengthy one which w'as issued after the relmilion of the northern 
earls ; but the English puritans did not, l»y their refusal to submit 
to the ecclesiastical authorities, directly raise the issue as to tlie 
duty of obedience to the king. The struggle was with ecclesiastical 
administi-ators and the question as to the nature of civil authority 
was hardly raised The liigh doctrine of monarchy does not seem 
to have received much attention or rouseil much autagonism until 
it re-entered England from the north along with the Stewarts. 
The doctrine of divine right, as fully formulated, had two aspects : 
on the one hand, it maintained that the monarchy was not elective, 
but that the occupant of the throne hatl an inherent hereditary 
right ; on the other hand, it averted that the king was a trustee 
who was not responsible in any way to his subjects, teit to God 
Himself. Hence, it appeared that, if there liad been any con- 
tract between the king and his people, the people could never be 
justified in claiming to judge of a breach of contract or to take 
the law into their own hands. It was tlieir duty to obey God’s 
minfeter, the king ; or, ; if he commanded thfem to do anything 
direotiy contr^ tp God’s word, they might, indeed, refuse to carry 
oui-'iMs wishes |^f.^,-bttt,wereyetb<|)m to show their respect by 
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submission to the punishment he might impose for their refusal. 
Archbishop Ussher and others, who viewed civil authority in this 
religious aspect, would not admit for a moment that they were 
giving any apology for arbitrary or tyrannical government, while 
they insisted on a duty of passive obedience. At all events, the 
doctrine is self consistent ; and those who reject it, and try to 
formulate principles which shall justify resistance in emergencies, 
have always found difficulty in explaining any rational grounds 
for obedience at all, except in so far as the dictates of self interest 
render it expedient at the moment. 

The question between popular self-government and the inter- 
ference of the crown was raised in another form and debated on 
other grounds in England, where the parliamentaiy system had 
long been in vogue. In Elizabeth’s time, the puritans had en- 
deavoured to bring ecclesiastical grievances before the House of 
Commons ; this, the queen resented, as it seemed that the commons 
were endeavouring to go outside their province and legislate on, 
matters which could only be constitutionally dealt with by the 
clergy in convocation and by the crown. In this way, the religious 
question assumed a constitutional form. There were, indeed, many 
abuses in the church, both as regards ceremonial and the enforce- 
ment of discipline ; and, among many Englishmen, there was little 
confidence in either the desire or the power of the bishops to 
carry out what they regarded as necessary reforms. There was, 
besides, vddespread dissatisfaction, among the public and among 
lawyers, in regard to both the pretensions and the practice of the 
ecclesiastical courts. When the House of Commons insisted on 
dealing with these matters, the question came to be one of consti- 
tutional right Hence, the party who desired an extension of 
popular self-government over ecclesiastical as well as civil afl&irs 
devoted their attention to the search for precedents rather than to 
the laying down of principles. The struggle for ecclesiastical 
democracy had led to the creation of a new system of popular 
assemblies in Scotland ; in England, it took the shape of the 
demand for increased power on the part of one estate of the 
realm as against the other elements in the constitution. 

At the accession of James I, the struggle was both confused 
and embittered by the misunderstandings which arose through 
identifying the corresponding movements in England and Scotland. 
Tlie puritans in England doubtless expected that a Scottish king 
might be willing to have the churtffi of England reformed on the 
lines of the Scottish churchy which they regarded as scriptural. 
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They could hardly have been aware of the horror with which he 
regarded this presbyterian organisation, as inconsistent with effec- 
tive control of public affairs by the civil power, and incompatible 
with the good government of the realm. On the other hand, 
James was pi'obably unaware of the importance of the House of 
Commons as an organ through which popular self-government 
might be exercised. He assumed that it might be induced to play 
the r6k with which the Scottish parliament had been content. 
He regarded the popular assembly as an excellent place in which 
to bring private grievances to the knowledge of the sovereign, but 
he held that it was for the sovei’eign, as trustee of the common 
weal and directly responsible to God, to shape the policy of the 
country for the public good. 

■Whether the new' claims of the House of Commons called forth 
the assertion of higher privileges by the crown, or the manner in 
which the prerogative of the crown w'as put forward roused the 
antagonism of the commons, the old balance between the different 
elements in the life of the state was upset. The W'ell-ordered 
community, as vaguely conceived in Elizabethan times, had been a 
body in which the nobles and gentrj', and the burgesses and 
yeomen, co-operated for the common weal. But, in view" of the 
need of finding a basis for insisting on the duty of civil obedience, 
this whole conception of the realm wsis modified. The supporters 
of the crown regarded England as a monarchy in which the king 
was personally responsible to God, and to God only, for all public 
affairs, while it was desirable that he should get such assistance 
from his subjects, by counsel and advice, as seemed to him to be 
required. This new view of the English realm failed to commend 
itself to moderate churchmen ; while much of the secular learning 
and sentiment of England, which, under other circumstances, might 
have been conservative, was thrown into opposition to the crown. 
Those who were aggrieved by the advancement of Williams and 
Juxon, or irritated by the reforms of Laud, threw the weight of 
their influence into opposition to the crovm. The controveraialists 
were somewhat at cross-purposes ; on the royalist side, there was 
an assertion of principles, while Prynne and his associates were 
engaged in accumulating precedents an^ attacking pei'sons. 

Both in England and in Scotland, the determination not to 
brook royal interference in matters of religion was momentous; 
but, while the presbyteiians in England were 'willing to accede to 
the ckima qf the Hoiw of. Commons, the presbyterians in Scotland 
’stere ^ote insistence on spiritual inde- 
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pendence, and had far greater difficulty in coming into line with 
any form of civil government. For our immediate piupose, it may 
suffice to note that each movement made its own contribution to 
the criticism of the Stewart regime and proved to be a step in the 
progress of democratic ideas. 

The century is remarkable in the history of economic thought, 
since the close connection between political wellbeing and economic 
activities was more generally recognised than had ever been the 
case before. So soon as the king came to be dependent for a sub- 
stantial part of his income not on his own estates, but on the 
money regularly raised by taxation, it was obviously important to 
him that the sources from which taxation was drawn — ^whether 
landed property or commercial profit — should be well supplied. 
Hence, in the writings of the sixteenth and seventeenth centmies, 
there was a new concern for the material resources of the realm as 
contributing not merely to the wealth of private persons, but, 
indirectly, to the power and dignity of the realm as a whole. The 
few medieval treatises which have survived may be regarded as 
prudent maxims about private affiiirs — such are Eobert Grosse- 
teste’s rules for the management of a household, Walter of Henley’s 
paternal advice on the management of an estate and the ancient 
treatises on the duties of a seneschal Even Fitzherbert and Tusser, 
in the sixteenth century, hardly pass beyond this point of view. 
A new note is set in John Hales’s Discourse of the commonweal of 
this realm in Englamd, which was written in 1549 and published 
in 1581. In no previous work had the interconnection of private 
business concerns and the public weal been so clearly recognised, 
and no writer has put more forcibly the fact that the pursuit of 
private interest is not necessarily inimical to, but may often be for 
the good of, the state. In modern times, when the government 
has been largely dependent for its revenue upon taxation, the 
promotion of the harmony between public and private interests 
became more apparent. Unless subjects were prosperous, there 
was no fund from which revenue could be drawn, and, hence, 
it came to be a matter of definite importance to develop the 
resources of the realm and to give private enterprise free play, or 
to guide it into those directions in which it could contribute most 
efiectively to the maintenance of the power of the realm. This 
doctrine was clearly* grasped by Burghley, who set himself to build 
up the industrial and maritime greatness of England as the founda- 
tion of her power. As the Elizabethan monarchy presented the 
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type of polity which was accepted as normal in English literature, 
so the pizabethan organisation gave a concrete economic system, 
which the economic writers of the period accepted as typical, and 
in regard to which they endeavoured to suggest improvements. 

A great deal of the literature of the period is concerned with 
the description of the realm and its actual resources. Very 
interesting, in this connection, is the Itinerary of John Leland ; a 
more complete account of England as a whole was issued in 1578 
by Harrison in his Description of EngkuulK Additional informa- 
tion, from a later date, occurs in the admirable descriptions of 
each county in turn which are to be found in Fuller’s Worthies-, 
there are also accounts of particular counties such as Westcote’s 
Devonshire and John Aubrey’s Surrey and Wilts, which give 
vivid descriptions of the conditions of large areas of tlie country. 
Very special attention, also, was tunied to the condition of the 
Fens. The rivers which ran through these districts served as 
convenient channels for navigation ; but, at time of high tide or of 
heavy i-ain in the midlands, they were apt to flood the adjoining 
country. During the latter part of the sixteenth and the seven- 
teenth century, great eflbrts were made to recover the land thus 
inundated for purixises of pasturage during the .summer, if not for 
tillage. Diigdale’s History of ImbauMng gives a clear account 
of the steps which were being taken for reclaiming fen-land in 
this and other parts of England, while The AnU-proyector puts in 
an interesting plea for the maintenance of the old conditions and 
the value of the products wdiich could be obtained in the Fens by 
those who were acclimatised to life there. It was in these regiojis 
that the work of agricultural improvement wsis most obviously a 
matter of public concern, to which the private interests both of 
the fen men and of all those who were busied with internal 
navigation were opposed. The story of the successive attempts to 
deal with this problem, through diflerent bodies of undertakers, 
and under the personal direction of the crown, illustrates not only 
the physical obstacles which had to be encountered, but the 
difficulty of reconciling conflicting interests and the public good. 
Improvement in the practice of tillage was also urged, not merely 
as a means of succe^ful estate management, but because of its 
bearing on the prosperity of the realm. It was in this spirit that 
■ Gervase Markham and others directed attention to the agriculture 
! , of the Ilntch, and indicate that, in regard co the conditions of 
the treating thp soil and the crops which it was well 
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to cultivate, England would profit by studying Dutch experience. 
Much was to be learned from the Low Countries in regard to the 
development of English resources, both by sea and by land. The 
success of the Dutch in fishing off the English coasts roused a 
patriotic sense of the expediency of ousting them from this en- 
croachment by copying their methods. Lord Burghley had been 
particularly keen in regard to the importance of encouraging the 
fishing trades as a school for seamanship. With his enormous 
grasp of detail, he set himself^ both by precept and by example, 
to increase the consumption of fish ; and numerous writers — 
Jeninges, Keymor, Hitchcock and others — insisted on the advan- 
tages which would accrue to the wealth of the realm from 
attention to the harvest of the sea. 

Another large section of the economic writing of the period 
was undertaken by men who were concerned in the official ad- 
ministration of national or local affairs. Such handbooks had 
existed from time immemorial ; a great example of this kind of 
writing was set by bishop Richard of London, in the Dicdogm de 
Scaceario, and a similar treatise on the business of the mint was 
probably compiled by Walter de Bardes ; but, in subsequent times, 
there had been an enormous expansion of the administrative 
duties imdertaken by local officials on behalf of the crown. 
Fitzherbert’s book on the justice of the peace was the recognised 
manual for those who were increasingly employed in economic 
duties connected with apprenticeship, the conditions and remune- 
ration of labour and the employment of the poor. The book of 
John Fisher, of Warwick, gives a vivid picture of the duties which 
feu to the clerk of the market at the time. The regulation of the 
prices of the necessaries of life was a constant subject of public 
care. Ho part of the economic activities of the crown was more 
necessary, and none presented greater difficulties in practice, than 
that of authoritatively maintaining the qualities of wares presented 
for sale in the markets. Much may be gathered on this topic, so 
far as the reputation of our chief English export was concerned, 
from the writings of Thomas MiUes, a collector of customs, and of 
John May, who held the office of ‘aulnager’ and was responsible 
that the pieces of cloth»exported should be of fuU length. A con- 
siderable portion of the writing of the period takes the form of 
complaint as to the want of regulation, and the desirability of 
bringing some new department under the direct control of govern- 
ment, or of reviving the care which had been formerly bestowed. 
It is in this way that Malynesj in a work which has considerable 
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pretensions to literary grace, argues against the malpractices of 
dealers in coin and in fayour of more stringent regulation in 
regard to currency and exchange. 

The needs of the time called forth a form of business manage- 
ment which was generally regarded as almost peculiar to England. 
In no other country did company trading proceed on quite the 
same linea The great commercial companies of the seventeenth 
century were, historically, an otfshoot of older civic institutions ; for 
the most part, they had the character of associations where each 
member traded independently, but with the use of common facilities 
and under the acceptance of common rulea The Merchant Adven- 
turers’ was by far the most celebrated of these companies ; its affairs 
were managed in a residency beyond the sea, and it had a large 
membership not only in London but in Newcaistle, Tork and Hull. 
Along with the Eastland company, which traded to the Baltic, it 
had been the chief organ through which the successful rivalry 
of Englishmen with the Hanse league had been carried on. There 
were many complaints, however, that this company did not show 
an enterprising spirit and had failed to develop the market for 
English cloth abroad as it might have done. Its privileges were 
suspended, for a time, by James I, and were the subject of constant 
debate. Tw'O of the secretaries of the compsmy, John Wheeler and 
Henry Parker, wrote effectively in its defence, and the ludicy for 
which they argued may be said to have triumphed. The Adven- 
turers entered on a new lease of life before the restoration, and 
maintained an important position in the commercial world till 
the Hamburg residency was suppressed by Nai>oIeon in 1806. 

The great company which was formed to coiniKde with the 
Dutch and Spaniards, and to obtain direct access to the markets 
of the east, was organised on somewhat different lines, as it was 
soon found convenient that such distent adventures should be 
carried out on the basis of a joint stock. The advantages and 
disadvantages of this new trade gave rise to much criticism and 
discussion. The criti<» argued that it diverted capital from home, 
and denied the expediency of allowing bullion to be exported 
from the country. The answers were given by Sir Dudley 
Digges, by Bobinson and, especially, by Sir Thomas Mun, whose 
Diwmrse of Trade to tike Mast Indies and Mnghnds Trmmre 
bp Fwrdgn Trade put the cam extremely forcibly ; and this 
oompapy also wa« reinstated under Grom well and entered on a 
«»©«r of commercial I and political power, such as its 
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The company form was also employed successftilly for purposes 
of colonisation. The Virginia company has the credit of over- 
coming the difficulties which had rendered the first experiments of 
English plantation on the American continent disastrous failures. 
It was under the wing of a Plymouth company that the Pilgrim 
Fathers settled in the New world, and the settlers who were sent 
out by the company of Massachusetts bay developed powers not 
only of self-government but of federation which have done much 
to determine the character of the polity of the United States. The 
possibilities and methods of plantation called forth a large amount 
of pamphlet literature, and the writings of captain John Smith, 
Sir William Alexander and many others, show, not only the extra- 
ordinary risks which had to be run by the pioneers, but the fore- 
thought and enthusiasm by which they were inspired to surmount 
them. 

The risk of distant colonisation threw the adventurers back upon 
considering more closely the possibilities of plantation in Ireland. 
Indeed, it was generally recognised that, while it might be desirable 
for England to obtain a footing in the New world, it was essential 
that Ireland should be so developed as to become a source of 
strength rather than of weakness to the crown. The problem why 
Ireland had not been brought into line with the English model of 
well-ordered society was discussed by Edmund Spenser and by 
Sir John Davies. Efforts continued to be made to introduce such 
elements from England and from Scotland that portions of the 
country might be successfully Anglicised ; and, in some cases, this 
work was facilitated by the deportation of the older inhabitants, 
for which political unrest had given an excuse. The most com- 
pletely organised and interesting of the settlements was that which 
was carried out in the county of Derry with the help of the great 
London companies ; in it we see most clearly what was the Stewart 
ideal of a well-organised territory, with a city and market towns 
and townships and estates. The whole policy of these under- 
takings was bitterly criticised on the fall of Strafford, and James I 
cannot be said to have been very successful in inducing the 
citizens of London to enter heartily into this scheme of public 
welfiire. • 

Another direction in which the development of public resources 
occupied the attention of the government was in regard to the 
introduction of new Industrie England, which has since become 
the workshop of the world, was then almost entirely destitute of 
skilled work in iron or steel, and was particularly badly equipped 
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with guns and munition of war. From the beginning of the reign, 
lord Burghley set himself steadily and persistently to introduce 
new industries from abroad; but he was careful that they should 
not be injurious to existing trades, and that they should really 
planted in the country, and not merely carried on by foreigners 
settled in England, who had no abiding interest in the realm. The 
same policy was pursued, though with less wisdom and caution, by 
both James I and Charles I. On paper, their schemes for intro- 
ducing the art of dyeing, the manufacture of alum, the development 
of a silk industry and the use of native materials in the manufac- 
ture of soap, appeared admirable; but the projects were not 
practically successful, and private interests were roused in oppo- 
sition -without the attainment of any real public good. Sometimes, 
these attempts were made by concessions gi-anted for a period of 
yeara ; sometimes, they were underhiken by the crowi» under official 
management, James and Charles could not but be inspired by 
the successes of Henri IV in dealing with similar problems in 
France; but they were unfortunate in not having advisers of the 
capacity of Sully and Olivier de Serres. 

The attempts made under Elizabeth and the early Stewarts to 
control all the relations of economic life in the public interest gave a 
new character to the morality of industrial and commercial life. It 
ceased to be entirely concerned with a man’s personal relations, and 
his personal connections, and came to be more a matter of loyal ac- 
ceptance of the course projected in the public good. In its ultimate 
effect this change was wholly bad. 1'be Stewarts failed to secure 
respect for their efforts to promote the public good ; and, in the time 
of Adam Smith, the merchant who professed to trade in the public 
interest was, apparently, an object of some suspicio!}. When this 


new criterion of honounible dealing was entirely abandoned, there 
was neither tradition nor principle available for the maintenance 
of disinterested business morality, and the course of deliberately 
pursuing iudmdual interest came to have defenders and, indeed, 
to be idealised. At least, we may see that the defenders of the old 
morality, who appeared to be mere pedants, were right in thinking 
that the new momlity, which was coining in, was built on insecure 
foundations. The chief question of dispute was as to the terms on 
which capital might rightly be lent. According to the old ecclesl- 
asrical tradition, which is mnbodied in the lOSlth canon of 1604, it 
; wrong to feargmn for any payment for certain for the use of a 
,rr^i»slp8l st«m "Bie mail who- had- borrowed it might foil to make 

lender- was justiied in 
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requiring the return of the principal, and even in bargaining for a 
share of the profit if any accrued, he had no right to ask for a cer- 
tain gain, or to put himself in the position of gaining at the expense 
of another. But in the conditions of extending business which 
were current in the latter part of the sixteenth, and the first half of 
the seventeenth, century, it was desirable, in the public interest, 
that hoards of money should be brought into play and used as capital 
in agriculture, industry or trade. In order that this might be done 
as easily as possible, the practice of lending money on moderate 
interest came into vogue, and it could be certainly argued that, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, or in nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cases out of a thousand, the merchant who borrowed at 
what was regarded as low interest, say, six per cent, was able to 
pay this interest easily and make a considerable gain for himself, 
while the lender got interest on money that would have been other- 
wise unremunerative. Henceforward, the term usury came to be 
applied to excessive interest, where an element of extortion might 
be supposed to come in ; but city men generally had no scruple 
about the giving or taking of moderate interest as likely to land 
them in harsh or unneighbourly conduct. The purists, the most 
remarkable of whom was Thomas Wilson, whose treatise was pub- 
lished in 1576, and who was followed by Fenton and many of the 
clergy, condemned what we now call lending money on interest as 
a wrong bargain for a man to make, since it might render him 
subject to the temptation of extortion. Malynes, and the English 
public generally, insisted that moderate interest, which gave free 
play to capital, was for the public good, and that harm only arose 
when excessive rates were charged. This was the view which was 
adopted by parliament in 1624 ; the new commercial morality was 
accepted by the state, and the efforts of churchmen to maintain 
the old standard soon fell into abeyance. 

In a somewhat similar fashion, the duty of paying a fair day’s 
wage for a fair day’s work had been, to a large extent, a personal 
thing, though the obligation, doubtless, was limited by gild rules and 
manorial customs ; but, after the statute of 1562, when an elaborate 
machinery was set up for regulating the proper rates of wages 
and providing for theii>necessary variation, the duty of considering 
what was fair and right almost ceased to be personal and became 
official, and the conscientious employer might be satisfied if he 
paid the rates as authoritatively fixed by statute. In that age, 
the personal kindness of an employer towards his hands took the 
form of continuing to give them employment at times when the 
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markets were bad and work was unremunerative. It was to this 
course that clothiers, in times of intemipted trade, were urged by 
Wolsey, and by other statesmen who held that capitalists, since 
they carried on their business under the protection of the state and 
obtained a market through royal alliances, were not at liberty, in 
their own private interest, to dismiss their hands and thus to 
render their unemployed workmen desperate and liable to break 
out into riot. 

In the Elizabethan period, attempts were also made to sub- 
stitute public organisation for private l)enevolcnce in the relief 
of the poor. By seeking to take over the care of the |)oor, the 
state may be said to have condemned the 8j|>a8mo(iic eftbrta of 
personal charity as insuificient, and to have attempted organised 
relief which rendered them unnecessary, Tiie problem of i)au{)erism 
had assumed enormous proportions, both in town and country, in 
the early part of the sixteenth centtiry ; and the dissolution of the 
monasteries and the breaking up of religious houses had, at all 
events, helped to i-ender the evil more patent The 
for the beggars is an instructive picture of the variety of mendicants 
who were to be met with before affairs reached their worst*. The 
drastic measures of Edward VI were insufficient; but it appears 
that the administration of Elizabethan laws, coupled with the 
efforts that were made to introduce new industricB, and especially 
with the wide diffusion of spinning jw a dome.stic art, caused an 
enormous improvement in many parts of the country tefore the 
civil war broke out There is much iiiteresting writing in this })eriod 
on the causes of poverty and on the test means of meeting it. 
We hear both from Devonshire and Wiltshire of fluctuations in the 
clothing trade as the main causes of distress, while there was also a 
tendency to attribute it to the introduction of pasture fanning and 




the enclosure of commons ; others urged that the squatters on 
the commons were the most usual source of mischief, and that 
greater stringency in dealing with them was essential if the 
problem was to be tackled. The charitable spirit, indeed, wm not 
dead, and, during the early part of the seventeentii century, a very 
large number of parochial benefactions were founded for the 
teaching of children, for apprenticing boys or enabling ti»em to 
start in business and for ihe care of the aged. But, on the whole, 
the relief of the poor was coming to be thought of more and more 
as a duty that was to be exercised through publfe channels and not 
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to serve its purpose may be doubtful ; but, at all events, the dis- 
order which was caused by the outbreak of the civil war put an 
end to the centralisation on which its efficiency depended ; many 
years were to elapse, and many local abuses to arise, before the 
various factors could be once more co-ordinated in the pursuit of a 
common policy throughout the realm. 

The early seventeenth century was a period of transition, when 
the power of capital was beginning to make itself felt in many 
directions. There was great difficulty in finding any practical 
reconciliation of the aims of maintaining the social stability on 
which comfort depends, and yet of giving sufficient scope for 
progress and change. The storm which broke out in the civil 
war was the most obvious result of the efforts of the Stewarts to 
exercise a mediating influence, and to organise a well-ordered 
system of industry and trade. Eventually, the interplay and 
conscious interdependence of interests in all parts of the country 
in carrying out the common object of building up a national mer- 
cantile marine gave cohesion to the economic activities of the 
realm, but this was effected by the parliaments of the Restoration 
period and of the Whig ascendancy, not through the personal 
government of the crown. Patriotic sentiment found satisfaction 
in the success of the efforts to develop material resources of every 
kind, and to render them conducive to national power. 



CHAPTEE XVI 





LONDON AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF POPULAR 
LITERATURE 

Charactbe Wbiting. Satiee. The Essay 

Since the collapse of fendaHsm, Ijondon had become the centre 
of political power in England, and the nobility tended more and 
more to abandon their estates and frequent the court, where 
preferment was to be won. But, since the fail of Antwerp (1576), 
London had also established itself as tlie capitel of European 
commerce, to which all nationalities crowded in search of wealth, 
Thus, the rich men of the upper, as well as the middle class were 
gradually being gathered into one city where, for want of other 
investments, their w'ealth was convertecl into gohl plate, jewellery 
and rich apparel, till London became the city of fastjwtic costumes 
and extravagant ostentation. With its coiimoiKditan population 
and foreign imports, London soon inspired the desire for travel ; 
and Italy, the cradle of the renascence and the school of cojirtesy, 
became the goal of all voyagers. But Italy wsis also the homo of 
immorality and intrigue, and northeniers brought hick to their own 


; country the cynical curiosity and the rihdd insincerity of the 

south. The centre of wealth and commerce is, also, the centre of 
; civilisation, and the sons of rich men, whether nobles or farmers, 

! came to London to avail themselves of its opportunities. These 

j young men, though nominally students of law, attendants at 

court, or professional soldiers, formed a now and disturbing 
element in society. They affected a cult of modernity in which 
' literary dilettantism and a false sense of honour combined with 

i c contempt for English traditions and indulgence in all forms of 

j ' These gilded vi^bonds crowded places of public 

foreign vices and even 
ira But they achieved 
a class of unscrupulous 
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tradesmen and insidious usurers, who grew rich by ministering to 
their capricious extravagance. 

Such degeneracy, however, was not universal. Ever since Tudor 
times, the evils of progress had met with strong opposition from the 
steadier and sounder portion of the nation. Brinkelow, Bansley, 
Awdeley, Copland, Harman, BuUein, Gosson and a host of anony- 
mous writers had lamented specific abuses of society \ and reflected 
the feeling of discontent which oppressed the people. But their 
work was not adjusted to the new conditions. In the last half of 
the century, London had grown to twice the size it had reached 
at the reformation®, and this vast concentration of human beings, 
together with new activities, luxuries and temptations, occasioned 
problems of existence which the Tudor pamphlets were powerless 
to solve. Besides, the number of educated men had increased 
enormously. Grammar schools had been multiplied®; the univer- 
sities were in closer touch with the capital ; a literary atmosphere 
was being created; intellectual interests were bringing men to- 
gether. It became fashionable to read books, to criticise them and 
to introduce their phraseology into conversation. But the social 
writers of Tudor times had not that subtle persuasiveness which 
comes from style, and without which the man of taste can never 
be won. And it was this type, whether courtier, graduate, divine, 
soldier, lawyer, merchant, or ’prentice, who now formed the reading 
public. Among them arose a generation of brilliant, but mostly 
penurious, youths who, urged by the pinch of hunger or the spur 
of ambition, now came forward as authoiu Their task was to 
interpret the featm’es of London social life and, at the same time, 
to gratify the existing tendency towards literary style and conver- 
sational witticisms*. In their efibrts to meet this double demand, 
they created a literature of comment and observation which was, 
eventually, to evolve some of the best work in the language. 

But the secret of realism was not discovered at once. Thomas 
Lodge made one of the first attempts in An Alarwm against 
Usurers coiitainmg tryed earperievuxs against worldly abmes^ 
(1584). Money-lenders, with their devices for discovering the 

^ Ante, yoL m, chap, v, bibh, pp. 491 — 2. 

- C. Creighton, in TraiiPs Social England^ Yol. iii, p. 875. 

* Ante, vol. ni, chap. xix. 

^ Barnabe Eich catches the spirit of the times when he talks of ‘ this qnicke sprited 
age, when so many excellent wittes are endeavouring by their pennes to set upp lightes, 
and to give the world new eyes to see into deformifie.’ The Honestie of this Age, 1614. 

® For the prose fiction of Lodge, Greene and Hashe, see vol. ni of the present 
work, chap, xvi; for their plays, see vol. v. 
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pecuniary embarrassments of young men, for gradually involving 
the spendthrift in debt and then using him as a decoy to enmesh 
others, were a theme of deadly interest to a large number of 
Londonera and offered endless opportunity for wit and narrative 
power. Although usurers had been an object of satire for more 
than a century, Lodge was the first systematically to expose 
their practices. But he still, in a style designed to appeal to the 
educated, relies for literary effect on the insincerities of the 
euphuistic novel, and presents a narrative full of aimstrophes, 
harangues and i*eflections. 

One of the next eftbrta was an examination of the age by 
Thomas ISTashe, in The Anatomie of Absnrditie (1588). The work 
is a prolix and erratic satire, coloured by ttmehes of euphuism 
and confused by innumerable digressions. But, amongjt an arraign- 
ment of feminine character, in the maimer of The SehokAmme qf 
Women, a defence of fabulists, an interpretation of ilvid’s Meta^ 
morphoses, a discussion on diet, an invective against ballad-mongere 
and tlie customary defence of poetry, the writer vigorously criticises 
classical pedantry as one of the great errors of the age; while his 
thoughts on study and conduct, with the assertion that ‘the fruits 
of our private studie ought to appeare in our publique behaviour/ 
and the waniing to ‘think not common thinp unworthy of thy 
knowledge,’ foresliadow a literature of counsel and reflection which 
Bacon was to realise. But, for the moment, Ijondon was iqptatcd 
by controversy, and the public looked for satire and invective only. 
So Nasbe turned to the ruder and more profitable trade of 
lampoonist. 

Four years later, Eobert Greene changed the current of prose 
literature, discarding all the canons of euphuism by which he 
himself had made his reputation. But even Greene did not at 
once discover the want of his age. He beguj by apiiealing to the 
old English love of felonious ingenuity and humorous knavery in 
the coney-catching pamphlets already described\ He gives but 
few fects of thief life, and these ara mostly drawn from the second 
part of Awdeley’s FratemUpe and Parker’s Manifut Detectim 
of Dice-Play\ The bulk of his work is taken up with ‘pithy and 
■' pleasant’ tales, which lack the picturesquejfeouches and sociological 
interest of Harman’s great work. But, at the same time, his 
; pamphlets are most significant. To b^n with, he is no longer 
writing of the organised vagrants who infeste^the country, but of 
^ the. VM^&A .London 'tWef,: a mb^ type, wh{» existence' was 

^ »p.98Mdm, 
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boand up with tbe development of the capital. And, again, though 
this realistic interest in city life has compelled even a successful 
euphuist to denude his diction of all ornamentation, yet the frame- 
work of his pamphlets shows the skill of the professional author. 
His methods of presentation are well illustrated by Ths Defence 
of Conny-catching. The pamphlet claims to be a plea for the dis- 
reputable thief, and contends that worse cozenage was to be 
found among the respectable classes^ Yet this argument merely 
served as a pretext for exposing the dishonesty of usurera, millers, 
butchers, lawyers and tailors, and, still more, as an excuse for 
presenting the public with some admirable tales. Apparently, 
the success of these rather superficial pamphlets led him to widen 
his scope, and to include the practices of female criminals. This 
new material afforded an opening for novelty of form. Greene, 
always in search of variety, revived the medieval dialogue, presented 
the public with A Disputation hetweene a Hee Gonny-eatcher and a 
Shee Conny-catcher, in which the interlocutors discuss the compara- 
tive merits of male and female with a view to theft and blackmail. 
Though a burlesque debate, this tract really penetrates deeply into 
the sociology of crime, by considering the questions of sex and 
character which underlie the superficial dexterity of coney-catching. 

This series of pamphlets marks Greene’s apprenticeship in 
social literature. Having exhausted his material, he produced, 
in July 1592, A Quip for an Upstart Courtier, in which he 
reaches his consummation. It has already been shown® how the 
greater part of the tract is taken up with a dispute between the 
courtier and the tradesman; and how the jury of tradesmen 
brought in to decide the case enables Greene to pass in review 
representatives of differing trades and pursuits. 

Gfhe value of the pamphlet consists in the new life and meaning 
that Greene puts into old forms of thought. Tradesmen had been 
victims of caricature since the early Middle Ages®. The attack 
on the feshionable spendthrift, the central figure of A Quip, is 
part of the immemorial feud between men of wealth and men of 

^ The idea was quite in keeping with the spirit of the sixteenth century: see below, 
Nashe^s Lenten Stuffe, and bibl. under Burlesque Encomia. Parson Hyberdine had 
delivered a sermon in praise of thievery. Many broadside ballads sang the joys of 
vagabondage. The Defence of Conny matching claims to be a counterblast to Greene’s 
preceding pamphlets, A Notable Discovery and the later parts of Oonny -catching. 
But those booklets are gratuitously commended by their self-constituted antagonist, 
and our author is addressed with a respectful suavity, quite out of keeping with the 
sixteenth century spirit of controversy, but quite in keeping with Greeners methods of 
self-advertisement. 

2 Ante, vol. HI, chap, xvi, p. S61. ® Ibid, chap, v, p. 84. 
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learning, and had already found expression with Sir Thomas More 
and Roger Ascham. The idea of reviewing the representatives 
of each trade and profession had been used again and again by 
pamphleteei-s since The Ship of Fools, to go no further bacfc\ 
Yet the pamphlet marks a fresh stage in the development of 
popular literature. The types of society are brought into im- 
mediate contact with the social controversy which culminated in 
the civil war. Moreover, their portraiture is new. Character 
sketches arise as soon as a writer has a point of view from which 
to contemplate a class or a type. In Bartholomaeus Anglicus", the 
aim of the descriptions is sociologicsil ; in HigdeiC and, later, with 
Andrew Boorde^ the ti'end is ethnological and political. Aw’deley 
and Harman use the character sketch to distinguish the different 
departments in the art of roguery, which at firat sight appears 
homogeneous. But very few writers before Greene had cmtedied 
the moral or humorous aspect of a class in the individuality or 
mannerisms of its representatives. If we take the knight, the feiilor, 
or the usurer, we recognise them at once as living personalities. 
And what draw's or repels us is the man’s occupation, or, rather, 
Greene’s conception of his occupation. Henceforth, Londoners 
were to look for the glory or shame of their society in the descrip- 
tion of familiar figures w'hich thronged the street or St Patd’s. 

But Greene’s most profound commentary on his age is the 
Groatmorth of Wit The outline of the story is prolmbly 
reminiscent of readings in Terence, and the main idea !nay well 
have been suggested by the Dutch Latin comedies of the Prodigal 


Son®. But autobiographical touches are unmistakable. We see 
there the evil effects of a boyhood spent in an unsympathetic home, 
hopelessly out of touch witli the new movements of the time. Such 
an environment was not likely to prepare a sensitive, iinpulsi ve youth 
for the dissipations of the university or the storm and stress of 
Elizabethan London. Greene represented a fairly numerous class 
of men whom an undiscriminating study of Ijatin and Italian poetry 
led to the hiding of debauchery under an appearance of art and 
culture. The spectacle of the perfidious Lamilia, composing love 
ditties and accepting courtship couched in Ovidian® and Terentian 



* dnu^ TOl. ni, chap. MM., pp. 482—4. 

® De Fmprietatihm Ferum (first printed e. 1470). 
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pi'ecioiisness, is an unconscious allegory on the fundamental im- 
perfection of the renascence. 

Greene had discovered the way to satisfy London's interest in 
itself. His mantle fell on Jfashe, who, at the termination of the 
Marprelate controversy, was driven to look for other means of 
subsistence. He returned to the review of society with a keener 
and wider perception of life, a satirical vein not uncoloured by 
Juvenal and Rabelais and the mastery of an exuberant and 
torrential style, in which argot blends with Latinisms. Like 
Greene, he cast about for an attractive setting. The devil was 
still an object of ribald curiosity, so JTashe associated his satire 
with that suggestive personality, and, in Pierce PenileBse^ his 
Supplication to the Divell, he represents the literary man as a 
proverbial lackpenny addressing a complaint to the devil, since 
appeals to the church are useless. But, though the supplication 
contains contemporary portraiture of life and character^, yet 
old forms of thought were too deeply ingrained in popular senti- 
ment to be eluded. Nashe reverted to the conception of the 
seven deadly sins. During the storm of the reformation, the ^ sins ' 
were banished from literature, but they reappear, towards the end 
of the century, as a comic interlude in Marlowe’s FamtuSy and as 
a vehicle for political invective and elaborate imagery in Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene\ ISTashe preseiats all the humours of the age and 
his own disillusionments and aspirations under these ^sins.’ In 
this expansive age, when love of travel blended with national 
self-consciousness, Londoners took a critical interest in foreign 
types. So Nashe vividly portrays the pride peculiar to the 
Spaniard, the Italian and the Frenchman. Dutchmen, unwelcome 
in England because of their commercial competition, are over- 
whelmed with invectives. In due course, the writer passes on 
to Gluttony, and then to Drunkenness, in which the Dutch are 
again satirised. ^ The nurse of all this enormitie (as of all evills) 
is Idleness,’ the type of which is the stationer who referred all 
would-be customers to his shop-boy with a jerk of his thumb, 
but was full of activity at meal-time. Covetousness is not treated; 
but the supplication is followed by a disquisition on devilry and 
spiritualism, at that n^pment one of the burning questions of 
the day 

But this brilliant and felicitous commentary on contemporary 
London was by no Tneans uninfecfed by the contentious spirit of 

^ Ante, voL ni, p. 362. ^ F* Bogers, Seven Deadly Sins, 1907, chap. vi. 

® See bibl. under Witch-controver^. 
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the age. The city was still echoing with the Marprelate contro- 
versy, which had been suppressed at the height of the conflict. 
But the public had not lost their taste for vituperative literature, 
and ISTashe, foreseeing opportunities for ‘copy,’ had advertised 
himself in Pierce Peniksse as a professional controversialist. In 
this capacity, he undoubtedly aspired to imitate Pietro Aretino, 
who held all Italy at bay from his one refuge in Venice (1527— 57). 
Nashe, in order to be sure of rousing an antagonist, followed his 
challenge by a personal attack on the two Harveys \ who had already 
crossed swords with him, and a ‘flyting’ at once began. In studying 
this controversy, it must be remembered that literary duels, 
quite apai-t from pereonal animosity, had been a quasi-academic 
tradition since the days of the medieval Serventois and Jeu-partis. 
Dunbar, Kennedy, Montgomerie, Chureliyard, Skelton, Alexander 
Barclay, Lily the grammarian, James V, David Lyndsay and 
Stewart had taken part in ‘flytings-.’ But both Kashe and Harvey 
were probably more influenced by the cla.ssical scholara of the 
renascence. Beside Aretino, Poggio had given models of vitu- 
perative skill against Felix Anti-papa, Filelfo Valla® and Petrarch. 
Julius Caesar Scaliger and Etienne Dolet^ had both attacked 
Erasmus with the vilest scurrility ; and, histly, Cicero, Harvey’s 
supreme authority, had proved a past master in the art of invective 
against the living and had not spared the dead. Peraonal resent- 
ment was cei'taiuly a motive in the Harvey-Kashe controversy ; 
but private animosity was merged in the class hatred which 
the university nourished against the literary adveuturere of 
London. 



Kashe’s Apologie of Pierce Permglesne marks a new stage in 
the ai-t of peraonal abuse. Martin Marprelate had written in the 
style of a boisterous monologue, in which his arguments were 
enlivened by parentheses, ejaculations and puns^ Kjishe, un- 
doubtedly his imitator, cultivates the same torrential and eccentric 
eloquence, but hardly attempts to refute Ms adversary. He merely 
uses him as a cativas on which to display his brilliant ingenuity. 
He invents amazing terms of vituperation, whoso force is to be 
found in their imagery rather than imputation. Harvey is a 

' ^ See ante, vol. m, pp. 39S, 645. * 

® T. Sohipper : ff. Dufihar, Berlin, 1884. E. Brotanek : Alex. Moiitsomerk, Vienna 
and. Beipalg,, 1896. , '■ 

; * VeSgt s J>j« WieierUhmg dee clmsuchm Alunhumta Kfirting: Oeeeh. dsr 

Idteratar itetiitfis imjZeiialUr der Benahmnee, i, p. 888. . 

0^ p.:{Sa!stia ; Xk/jkt, Sad ed., 1899* ... 
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‘mud-born bubble/ a ‘bladder of pride newe blowne/ a ‘cotquean 
and scrattop of scoldes/ a ‘ lumpish leaden-heeld letter-dauber/ 
‘ a mote-catching carper.’ Sometimes, his antagonist becomes the 
occasion for notes and observations in which the original subject 
is lost sight of, as in his digression on Eoman satire, or on the 
adaptability of the hexameter to English. Such exuberant fertility 
of fancy and expression was primarily Nashe’s innate gift. But 
his unceasing efforts at parotwnmsia betmy the influence of such 
Italian Latinists as Guarino, and his affectation of figurative para- 
phrase is, in its essence, of the kind which the Theophrastians 
made fashionable a few years later. But there are other passages 
in which his imaginative sarcasm overreaches itself and collapses 
in mere buffoonery. 

Harvey retaliated with Pierces Supererogation. But the 
reply remained unanswered, since Nashe now came forward as 
a religious reformer in Christs Teares over Jerusalem (1593), to 
which he prefixed a declaration of peace and goodwill to all men. 
Such sudden conversions were not uncommon in an age of confiict 
between the traditions of medieval Chiistianity and the Graeco- 
Oriental morality advocated by the classics of the silver age. 
Gosson and Rankins both wrote plays before condemning the 
immorality of the stage; Anthony Munday is alleged to have 
written A Bcdlad against Plays', John Marston followed the 
production of an erotic poem with an attack on licentious verse; 
R. Brathwaite, after playing with the toys of fancy, published The 
Prodigals Teares: or His fare^well to Vanity (1614); and both 
Dekker and Rowlands unexpectedly appear in the guise of mission- 
aries.' As we have seen in the case of Greene, the ideals of ancient 
Rome and of renascent Italy were a treacherous guide among the 
temptations of London, and but a sorry consolation in times of 
poverty and pestilence. But the taste of the reading public must 
have chiefly weighed with these bread-winners. The lower classes 
loved the spectacle of a stricken conscience, even in their street 
ballads, and the ever-increasing sect of puritans must, by now, 
have formed a body of opinion difficult to resist. The booklet 
begins with a long paraphrase of Christ’s prophecy of the fall of 
Jerusalem. Then follows an account of its fulfilment, drawn fi:om 
Joseph Ben Gorionl But it is easy to see that the narrative is 
coloured by a national sense of uneasiness. The signs and tokens 

, ' ' « ‘A, ' ' , 

^ History of the Latter Times Qf the PomhmweaL [Vide McKerrow, Works of 
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which foreshadowed the destruction of the holy city are like the 
broadside prodigies^ which were circulating throughout England, 
and the horrors of the siege recalled the downfall of Antwerp, 
stni fresh in men’s minds®. Nashe pointed to the ruin of 
Jei'usalem as an object-lesson for London, whose sins, he cried, 
were no less ripe for judgment. Thus he introduces an arraign- 
ment of city life. 

The transformation of society from an aristocracy based on the 
subjection of the masses to a monarchy based on the balance 
of classes was being accompanied by the development of commerce 
and the diffusion of knowledge. The age offered many more prizes 
to win, and life in London became a struggle for self-advancement. 
Such a period of transition inevitably bred abuses. Men and 
women did not scruple about the means they employed to push 
their foi'tunes. The successful spared no ostentation which might 
command the respect of their fellows, while the unsuccessful w'ere 
filled with envy and discontent. Immoi-ality increased in imita- 
tion of Italy, or as a reaction from the restraints of the medieval 
church. Finally, in this expansion of the intellectual and social 
world, many found the faith of their ancestors insufficient, and 
turned to atheism. Such was the society w’hich Nashe denounced 
in the last part of Christa Teares. The style is still vigorous, but 
it has lost its exuberant originality and, in places, approximates to 
pulpit oratory. There are a few touches of Nashe’s irresistible 
satire and an exposure of London stews unpsiralleled in Plnglish 
literature. But his attitude is that of a Tudor churchman. Like 
Latimer, he anathematises pride as the fundamental vice of the 
strenuous, ambitious city life. Like Crowley, he designates all the 
necessary and accidental abuses of competition as a violation of 
the Biblical law to love one another. But what the booklet loses 
in spirit, it gains in thoughtfulness. It is laigoly an attempt to 
examine the social sentiments. Avarice, extortidis, vainglory, 
atheism, discontent, contention, disdain, love of ‘gorgeous attyre,’ 
delicacy (worldliness), lust or luxury and sloth are all anatomised 
and all traced back to pride. In this method of analysis and 
synthesis, jSTashe evolves a literary process hardly removed from 

1 Ante, vol. i«, eliap. v, p. Ill and bibl., p. 494. 

® Cf. The Spoyle of Antwerpe, FfmthfuUy reported, hy a true Knylithmaii (i,«. 
G. Gascoigne), Novem, 1576, London, 1577 (?). The Tragicall Jlisiork of the oitfe 
of Antteerpe nince the d^rture of King Phillip, 1586. A fLookiny Oluste for London 
and Sngland (by E. Greene and T. Lo%6), 1694. A Lanm for London or the tiedge 
of Antu>eTpe,16Q2, Loidesfs il) Oamm’t Caiamitie, 1$98. 
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the essay. Each sin forms a theme of its own, introduced by 
a definition. Thus, 

vaine glory is any excessire pride or delight which we take in things unneces- 
sary; much of the nature is it of ambition but it is not so dangerous or 
conversant about so great matters as ambition. It is (as I may call it) the 
froth and seething up of ambition. 

This play of thought and fancy on familiar ideas, already notice- 
able in The Anatomie of Ahswrditie, illustrates a habit of mind 
made familiar to us by Bacon and his school 

But Nashe was not destined to create the essay. He had, 
indeed, the sympathy with daily life, the knowledge of character, 
and the tamiliarity with classical wisdom necessary to cultivate 
this genre. But he had also to earn his bread and pay his debts. 
He could not distil his philosophy into a volume of detached 
counsels and reflections, which might slowly win its way. So 
he continued to squander his wit, learning and experience in 
pamphlets ‘botched up and compyled’ on the sensations of the 
moment. 

Thus, in his next production, reflections on Turkey, Iceland, 
physiognomy, consumption and Camden hurtle one another in a 
counterblast to dream-superstitions. Europe, at this moment, 
was agitated with the belief that the devil was regaining his 
control over man. His handiwork was being discovered every- 
where ; old women were witches, cats were spirits or transfigured 
men, dreams were messages from hell The report of a gentleman, 
who died after experiencing seven fantastic visions, had just re- 
awakened Englishmen’s alarm at the unseen perils of sleep and 
darkness. Nashe seized this opportunity to compose the Terrors 
of the Night. At this time, demonology belonged to the realms 
of theological disquisition. Even R. Scot had not escaped the 
academic atmosphere, and G. Gifford^ and H. Holland^ had 
recently delfvered themselves of treatises unutterably scholastic. 
It is a striking illustration of the vitality of popular literature 
that Hashe discovered how to burst the bubble of these super- 
stitions by sound common sense and sympathetic insight into 
human nature. He claims that one thought of Mth will put 
to flight all the powefk of evil, and answers with a volley of 
ridicule the dogma of St Chrysostom that the devil can multiply 
himself indefinitely^ He quotes history to prove that dreams 
seldom or never come true unl^ they are direct intimations from 

^ Discourse of the subtile Practises of Devillest 1587. 

^ A Treatise against Witchcra/tf 1590. 
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God ; and he refates the belief in astrologers from his own experi- 
ence of their careera Most of them, he declares, began as 
apothecaries’ apprentices and dogleeches, who used to impose on 
rustics with ointments and syrups made of toasted cheese and 
candle ends. By and bye, some needy gallant heare of their 
practices and introduces them to a nobleman on condition of 
sharing the profits. Thus, they make their way through the 
world, sometimes rising by their counterfeit art to the position of 
privy councillor. He disposes of the mystery of dreams, explain- 
ing them as after-effects of the day’s activity ; ‘ echoe.s of our con- 
ceipts,’ often coloured by sensations felt in sleep, so that the sound 
of a dog’s bark suggests the ‘ complaint of damned ghosts ’ in hell, 
and ‘ he that is spiced wj’th the gowte or the dropsic ’ dreams of 
fetters and manacles. This theory had already been outlined by 
Scot^, but Nashe surpasses the older controversialist when he 
describes the moral terrors of the night Xot only does a guilty 
conscience breed ‘ superstitions as good ^ an hundred furies,’ but 
the sorrows and anxieties of life have special power, as Bullein 
had pointed out®, in the loneliness and gloom of sleep-time. 

But Nashe was never again to approach so near the high level 
of a moi'alist Some more skirmishing took place between him 
and Gabriel Harvey in the autumn of 1593 and in 1594®. And 
then, in 1596, he produced Have with i/ou to Saffmn-Walden, or, 
Gahriell Harvet/s HuM is up. 

This piece of invective is unique in English literature, and it 


exhausts the literary resources of the age. To multiply his 
ridicule and give scope to his digressions, he borrowed from 
comedy and cast the lampoon into the form of a tetralogue, in 
which four speakers contribute to criticise Harvey’s style and to 
make merry over his humble origin. Then ensues a burles([ue 
biography of the doctor. His conception and birth are narrated 
in the manner of Rabelais, and his academic character is travestied 
on the model of PedmitimK Hashe creates a truly infernal 
picture of the university scholar, absorbed in his own spite: 

In the deadest season that might bee, hce lying in the ragingost fnrio of 
the last plague, when there dyde above 1600 a week in London, ink-squitter- 
ing and printing against me at Wolfes in PowlS's churchyard. 





* 0 / Witcaerq/t, 1S64, Bk. 3t. * • 

* StU/marki of Defence ; Sooke of Gompoundee, fol. liiij. 

® Ante, vob m, eh. xwt,. bibS., p. §46. , ■ 
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Neither Nashe nor anyone else expected such accusations to 
be taken seriously. But the tract deserves a place in permanent 
literature. It is a saturnalia of invective such as only the age 
could produce. Nor must we regard this intellect and ingenuity 
as altogether wasted in a barren attempt to defame a fellow- 
creature. The impeachment was composed for a critical audience, 
and, in the effort to attain rhetorical effect, the art of expression 
was perceptibly enlarged. Among other features, there is a full- 
length portrait of Harvey, executed with a thoroughness of detail 
which Mme de Scud^ry might have envied, and the character of 
an intelligencer which the Overbury collection never surpassed. 

Nashe passed through two years of adversity, and then 
reappeared in 1599 with Lenten Stuffe. This pamphlet is an 
ambitious attempt to 'wring juice out of a flint’: to heighten his 
humour by extracting it from unproductive material, and he 
succeeds in uniting many of the lighter types of prose literature 
in a single pamphlet. He begins by introducing a personal note 
telling the public of his literary ^fficulties and financial em- 
barrassments. These led him to leave London. In return for the 
hospitality which he enjoyed at Yarmouth, he recounts the history 
of that town (drawn from Camden) in a fine spirit of pageantry, 
trumpeting its origin and development ‘ as I have scrapped out of 
worm-eaten Parchments.’ He then treats his readers to a speci- 
men of burlesque encomium, such as the Romans, Italians and 
especially the German anti-Grobianists, had made popular^ 
working up an eulogy on the herring fisheries, not forgetting 
their services to Lent (hence the title). The Prayse of the 
Bed Herring soon develops into a kind of jest-book. But the 
tales and anecdotes no longer turn on the humiliation of 
monks or the 'quicke answers’ of wenches^. Nashe wittily 
parodies the legends of antiquity and adapts them to the 
glorification of this homely fish. How the fable of Midas, who 
turned everything to gold, originated from the feet that he 
ate a red herring. How Leander and Hero (after a burlesque 
account of their adventures, in Nashe’s best manner) were con- 
verted into fish — ^the youth to a ling, the maiden to a Cadwallader 
herring and the old iftirse, who had a sharp temper, info the 
mustard which always accompanies them at table. The curing of 
the herring was djscovered in a manner suggestive of Charles 

^ Vide C. H. Herford, The Litemry MeUi^tiom of England and Germany ^ chap, vn, 
pp. 381 — 3. Also bibl. under Burlesque Eucomia, 

® CL A C. Mery Talys, Merie Tales of Master BhdtoUi The Geystes of Shogg an* 
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Lamb’s roast pig, and the first red herring was sold to the pope 
by methods reminiscent of the sibyl’s sale of the prophetic booka 

But, besides a sense of the romance of history, and an ingenious 
appropriation of classical lore, there is an unmistakable love for 
the sea and sympathy with the rough, simple life of seamen. 
In one place, he tells how ‘boystrous woolpacks of ridged tides 
came rowling in.’ Again, he describes the cobbles which skim 
‘ flightswift thorow the glassy fieldes of Thetis as if it ■were the land 
of yce, and sliding over the boiling desert so earely and never 
bruise one bubble of it.’ And he talks of 'these frostbitten crab- 
tree faced lads, spunne out of the hards of the towe.’ 

Yet, Lenten Btuffe never enjoyed the popularity of Pierce 
Penilesse. With all its cleverness and narrative power, the tract 
did not gratify the Londoner’s interest in city life. This taste for 
realistic satire and humour continually increased and tended eveiy 
year to niimbcr more educated men ■svithin its ranks. At the same 
time, court circles began to grow weary of Euphuism, and to prefer 
discussing their fellow-creatures rather than indulging in the 
apostrophes and soliloquies of prose romances’ or such poems as 
Ovid’s Elegies'^ and Venus and Admiis. These two elements com- 
bined to form an upper stratum in the general reading public. 

' Select ’ persons lived in the same city as ordinary members of the 
middle classes, and were attracted by the same phenomena. But 
they were more fastidiously critical, and they looked more uncom- 
promisingly for the stamp of classicism in any publication of which 
they "were to approve®. Even Sir John TIarington’.s Rabelaisian 
descents’ into the secrets of cloacinean burlesque (l.')9G) are illu- 
minated with bookish allusions and classical quotations. The school 
of pamphleteers who had formerly secured patronage with erotic 
poetry now followed, perforce, the new tendency. Thomas Lodge set 
the example, in 1595, by producing a slim volume of verse eclogues 
and satires, and, with a show of self-assertion made faahionable by 
Nashe, he entitled the venture A Pig for Momns. 

Terse satire had flourislted throughout the sixteenth century, 
and, in many instances, developed individual portraiture under 
the guise of types. Within the last fifty years, Crowley’s One and 
Thirty Epigrams (1550), Bansley’s Pry^and Abme cf Womm 

^ Ante, vol. m, oh. xri. * Marlowe. „ 

r * Note the oondesoensioa of !P^.dbam t Oonipleat Oentleman, ‘ There is no book so 
bad, eves Sir Berishimselie, Qwi^lasse, or Nashe’s herring, hot some commodity may 
begot'ont'otlt.’'^ ^ ^ 
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(1560), Hake’s N&wes out of Poules Ohurcheyarde {lt)Q7) 
Gosson’s Quippesfor Upstart GentHewoimn (1596) had covered the 
most prominent abuses of the time and kept pace with the growing 
spirit of puritan censoriousness. But Lodge ignored their example 
and revived the new genre which Wyatt^ had introduced, almost 
unobserved, into English literature: the avowed imitation and 
occasional paraphrase of classical models. He chose Horace^ for 
his satirical prototype ; but, attempting to copy the Koman’s genial 
discursiveness, he merely gave the public ten dull, ill-constructed 
satires and epistles, mingled with a few Vergilian eclogues. And 
yet A Fig for Momm is important. Wyatt was before his time 
and, moreover, confined his animadversions to the court, in a 
difiicult metre borrowed from the Italian. Lodge’s production is 
as miscellaneous and bookish as a volume of essays. Moreover, he 
made current the use of pseudonymous allusion, and, while 
Gascoigne had rather unsuccessfully experimented in blank verse, 
he demonstrated that classical satire could be most effectively 
written in the decasyllabic couplet. 

In 1597, Joseph Hall, then a young fellow of Emmanuel college, 
claimed the honour of being the first English satirist with 
Virgidemiarwm. It is possible that Hall’s satires existed in 
manuscript as early as 1591, and, again, it is just conceivable that 
he was unacquainted with the work of Wyatt, Gascoigne, Donne 
and Lodge®. But, in any case, the boast of originality was partly 
justified, inasmuch as Hall discovered Juvenal as the true model 
for Elizabethan and Jacobean satire. In the hands of Horace, the 
Roman Saturayf&s, little more than a series of desultory conver- 
sations, dominated by an unembittered scepticism of human 
activities. J uvenal, however, was a rhetorician, who devoted a life’s 
training in oratory to the task of making out a case against society. 
As such, his satires have all the uncompromising sweep of an 
indictment and are enforced with every artifice of arrangement 
and expression. Both his systematic thoroughness and his aggres- 
sive indignation, though largely a pose, were adapted to this 
contentious age, and Hall may fairly claim to be the first who 
reproduced his method and spirit in English verse*. 

m 

' , , , I , I 

^ Ante^ vol. in, chap. viii. For popular satirists, see ibid, chap. v. 

2 Sat, V, however, is an imitation of Juvenal x, and a forerunner of The Vanity 
of Suman Wishes, ' 

5 Vide A, B. Occasional XsstieSf vbL ix, 1879; Bp. HalFs Complete Poems, 

intro., pp. vi-i~viii "■ 

* Vide A, B, Grosart, ibid, pp. vHi-r-xiy, for list of parallel passages between Hall 
and Horace, Juvenal and Fersius. 
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But this originality of imitation did not fetter a very living 
interest in the questions of his own day. This was an age when all 
educated men discussed literary criticism^, and Hall devotes the 
fii-st book of his satires to these debatable topics. He merely 
champions the poetic reaction of the ‘nineties,’ when he censures 
the insipidity of love poetry, declaring that Cupid has now made 
himself a place among the muses, who begin to tolerate ‘stories of 
the stews.’ Academic circles, however, must already have been 
preparing the way for the Augustan age, when Hall ridicules such 
poets as Spenser for compiling ‘ worm-eaten stories of old time,’ 
full of invocations and strange enchantments, and when, in a 
graphic description of a play-house, he represents ‘ Turkish Tam- 
berlaine’ stalking across the stage, declaiming verses of half 
Italianised English, and followed by a ‘selfe misformed lout,’ who 
mimics his gestures, disgraces the tragic muse and sets all his 
spectators in a roar-. The second and tMrd books deal with more 
general abuses. But the commonplaces of satire gain new force 
and directness fi’om the spirit of cultured irony with which Hall 
invests them. The time-honoured accusation against the fee- 
serving physician® reappears in the foi-m of a sarcastic com- 
mendation'*. The impostures of astrology are ridiculed by a 
maliciously absurd calculation on the issue of a love affair®. We 
have the inevitable satire on the gallant, but the form is new. 
Ruffio is seen disporting himself in ‘ Pawles,’ ‘ picking his glutted 
teeth since late noontide.’ Yet, on closer inspection, we find that 
his face is pinched and his eye sunken, and we realise that the 
youth is starving himself to buy clothing, the fantastic embellish- 
ments of wdiich give him the ai)pcarance of a scarecrow”. And 
Hall’s most perfect piece of w'orkmanship is a mock advertisement 
in which a ‘gentle squire’ looks for a ‘ treucher-chaplaine,’ and, in 
return for abject servility and unremitting toil, offers him ‘five 
markea and winter liverie^'.’ 

T^ of Virgidemmrum are tcnued ‘tooth- 

less satires,’ because they aim at institutions, customs or con- 
ventionalities. The last three are styled ‘byting,’ since they 
attack individuals under pseudonyms which were probably no 

1 voL bibL to ck xiv, 526. 
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disguise to contemporariea The composition is even more defec- 
tive. Some pieces suggest the incoherences and obscurities of the 
rough copy. But the future bishop had studied human nature in 
the provinces, where a moralist may trace the ravages of a vicious 
propensity through all the actions of a man’s life. And so, among 
the confusions and solecisms of his thought and diction, we find 
a few sketches of misspent lives fully charged with mordant 
irony. There is the story of old drivelling Lollio, toiling night 
and day in poverty and squalor, extracting every groat from the 
land, in order that his son may study at the inns of court 
and have means to cultivate the dissipated refinements of the 
cavalier. The son revels in the pleasures of the capital, where 
he is too proud to recognise his father’s acquaintances. But, when 
visiting his home, he is an object of admiration to the simple 
rustics. That is his father’s reward. By and bye, the old man 
dies, the son succeeds to the property and proves more grasping 
than his sire. Hall entitles this sketch Anades Ambo^. Then 
there is Gallio, whose self-indulgence is regulated by an efreminate 
regard for his well-being. He is a glutton at heart, but considera- 
tions of health keep him from coarser food than plovers’ wings. 
Others may turn soldier or pirate from lust for blood or hope 
of booty. Gallio must pick roses, play tennis and wed in early 
adolescence. ’What though his children be puny? Virginius de- 
layed too long and now regrets that he cannot marry Lastly, there 
is the picture of the glittering hall along the roadside. You knock 
at the gates but, like Maevius’s Italianate poetry, all is showy with- 
out but empty within. No smoke comes from the chimneys, the 
sign of old-fashioned hospitality. The truth is that hunger and 
death are now abroad, and the rich, who should make head against 
them, have fied, leaving the poor to bear the brunt. 

Although Hall’s moral earnestness found few imitators in verse 
satire, others® were not slow to recognise the possibilities of Juve- 
nalian invective as a literary exercise. Edward Guilpin produced 
a volume entitled SkialetJieia or A 8hadowe of Truth (1598), pos- 
sibly influenced by Du Bartas’s Semaines^, in which he vigorously 
protested against the emasculated poetry of his age, and claimed 
that satires and epigi’aias were the only antidote. John Marston, 
in the same year, coupled a very erotic poem, iTAe Afeta- 
morphosis of PygipMiorC 8 Satyres, which 

were probably composed in h^te to keep up with the new 

^ Bk. IV, Sat. II. ® Ihid. Sat. iv. . ^ See bibl. 

^ Translated that year into English by Joshua Sylvester. 
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trend of literary taste. The work of both writera bears the mark 
of academic febrication. Yet both are unmistakably influenced 
by the London around them. Tliese satires are not znoi’al de- 
nunciations, but studies in hypocrisy, affectation and compromise 
— vices peculiar to urban society — ^which they illustrate with life- 
like silhouettes culled from the court, the ordiziary, the street and 
the aisle of St Paul’s. Marston adds zest to these chai’acter 
sketches by a literary controversy with Hall, who had satirised him 
as Labeo^ ; and, next year, abandoning love poetry once for all, he 
produced another vohzme of satires, Th& Scourge of ViUnnie 
(1599), in which the hypocrisy of the sensualist is exhibited in 
its most oflensive forms. Tlie tract is memorable for an ‘essay in 
criticism ’ and a ‘ Dunciad ’ combined, in the sixth satire. After in- 
geniously accozmting for The Metatmrpkosis of Pygmalion as an 
object-lesson against erotic verse, Marston turns on his literai-y eon- 
frdrtm, ridiculing the invocations of some, the dreams and visions 
of others and the bathos to which the over-inspired descend. The 
critics arc even more contemptible. When Capro approves, we 
know that he has found a line which ‘ iucends his lustful blood ’ ; 
Muto, the fop, admires what he cannot understand ; Friscus, in 
criticising a book, always pretends to recognise jzassages from 
Horace and Juvenal, though he has never I’cad a line of either. 
In these and similar productions, scurrility was rapidly becoming 
an end and object in itself. The spirit of the Tudor ‘flytings,’ 
wliich had reappeared in the Marprelate controversy and the 
Harvey-Nashe feud, was now taking yet another lease of life 
under the stimulating influence of Koman satii’c. But tlie licensers 
became alarmed at this recrudescence of envy and hatred, and, 
before the end of 1599, an order was issued to suppress the 
offensive works of Nashe, Harvey, Hall, Guilpin, Marston and 
others®. However, the edict by no means brought peace and 
goodwill into literature. A ‘fly ting’ arose over Tli£ Scourge of 
VUlanie within two years of its suppression, and gladiatorial 
combats continued, in the world of letters, to be the recognised 
resource of the intellectually unemployed®. 

But, quite apart from personal animosity, formal satire was 
boimd to thrive among the upper classea-- As wo have seen, this 
form of classical imitation originated in a reaction from love 
poeti 7 , but its subsequent developments were due to a deeper 
meyement By the beginning of the seventeenth century, a sense 
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of disillusionment was pervading the nation, caused, partly, by the 
corruption of the governing classes, and, even more, by the bitter 
social and religious antagonisms among the people themselves. 
They began to lose faith in high ideals and heroic sentiments, and, 
as the passions and deeds of men lost their hold on the imagina- 
tion, the petty curiosities and materialised interests, inseparable 
from city Hfe, came out of the shadow. Attention was drawn 
more and more to the commonplace side of human nature. This 
tendency is already noticeable in Nashe, and, by the death of 
Elizabeth, the moods and idiosyncrasies of people were becoming 
the commonest themes of creative literature. As the physicians 
had explained temperament to be dependent on the predominance 
of one of the four humours or moistures — ^phlegm, blood, choler 
and melancholy — which pervaded the physiology of man, it became 
fashionable to dignify any mental characteristic or even pose with 
the name of ‘ humour,’ and to deem the most miserable affectations 
worthy of literai-y comment^ 

The debasement of thought was accompanied by a growing 
preoccupation in form and style. Seneca’s maxim in hoc omnis 
hyperbole extenditur ut ad verum mendacio perveniat began to be 
universally abused. It will be pointed out elsewhere how this 
decadence affected the theatre and caused the unsympathetic and 
exaggerated portrayal of types to take the place of the humour 
and pathos of incident. But it concerns us to notice here that 
this artificiality of sentiment and expression, which caused the 
decay of comedy, stimulated an enormous output of tractarian 
literature. A vast number of miscellaneous pamphlets began to 
appear. They treated the ‘humours ’ of men hardly less effectively 
than the theatre, and they offered endless opportunity for experi- 
ments in style and classical imitation which the theatre did not 
offer. 

Juvenalian satire fell under this influence and became a fashion. 
A large number of writers wrote in this style with elaborate and 
suggestive titles I Even R. C., author of The Times Whistle, chose 
the decasyllabic couplet as the vehicle for his homilies on such 
subjects as atheism, pi'ide, avarice, gluttony and lasciviousness. 
His moralisations, like^ome of George Wither’s, are unsuited to 

^ Vide Shadweil, The MumourisU^ Bpilogue^ Ben JTonson, Tlvery Mari out of Ms 
Humour, The Induction and The Magnetic Lady t introduotionj Jolin Marston, Scourge 
of Villaniet Sat. x; S. Eowlands, The Letting of Humors Blood, Epig. 27; Nym hope- 
lessly misuses the word : vide H. B. ’Wheatley^ intro, to Mory Wives, 1886. Also 
N, dt Q. Ser. x, toL xi, Feb. 20, 1909. 
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dramatic form, but so vitalising was the study of London ‘humours,’ 
that, while his denunciations of the more heinous vices are dull to 
the exti’eme, his character sketches of men’s weaknesses and 
aiiectotions are bright and vivid^. 

At the end of the sixteenth century, it was discovered that the 
abnormalities and eccentricities of conduct about w'hich men 
laughed and talked, rather than w'axed indignant, could be best 
portrayed by some detached, fragmentary form of composition, 
and imitation of the Latin epigram became the rage. This interest 
in human peculiarities and oddities dates from the production of 
Mery Tales and Quicke Atmvers, and the new departure in 
classicism impoverished the development of the jest-books as W'ell 
as of the drama. Even at that period, John Hey wood had 
embodied this type of anecdote in fragments of rough verse which 
his publishers chose to call epigi-ams^, and Robert Crowley had 
issued sallies of moral and social satire under the same name®. 
But the progress of civilisation and the growth of London had 
made character far more complex, and the taste for literary fbnn, 
coupled with increasing social intercourse, had prepared men of 
culture for the pointed Latin epigi-am which had already been 
refined into a subtle but formidable weapon by the Italians from 
the days of Pius II to Leo X (1458 — 1522). Sir John Harington 
and Sir John Davies wore among the first who adapted 
this type to English uses, and they wore followed by Thomas 
Bastard (1597), John Weever (1598) and Samuel Rowlands (1600). 
After the accession of James, Catullus and Martial wore imitated 
as frequently as Juvenal, and wore preferred by those w'ho realised 
that ‘humours’ wore a theme for the witticisms of conversation 
rather than for the tirades of a moralist. John Davies of Hereford 
was, perhaps, the most typical. In 1610 he brought out The 
Scourye of Folly, depicting such social oftences as Fuscus’s 
boorishness*, Gorgonius’s slovenly appearance®, Brunnus's unctuous 
manners® and Classus’s loquacity^ But the epigram, then as 
always an offspring of social intercourse, must culminate in a 
conceit, and Davies frequently relinquishes the scourging of folly 
merely to present a play of paradox or fancy®. In parting 
company with satire, the epigram came to roly more on the * 

satires Against shams * and * Against pride/ , ; 
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artifices of literary form, and its votaries, however Mvolons their 
theme, helped to prepare the age of Addison and Pope by 
recognising the importance of workmanship and cultivating the 
niceties of expression \ 

Bastard's work and that of Davies mark the stage when litera- 
ture was being cultivated as a social art. The epigram has all the 
atmosphere of a coterie. It is conceived in a lighter vein, it is 
suited to the eccentricities, not the degradation, of character; 
it adorns everyday interests with the charm of literary form ; 
it is a detached fragmentary production convenient for circula- 
tion. But, by the beginning of the seventeenth century, it was 
discovered that the Theophrastian character sketch fulfilled all 
these conditions, offered greater scope to the play of conversa- 
tional idiom, gave the sanction of classical form to the age's love 
of portrait-writing and, in some measure, satisfied the interests 
which it was the function of the stage to gratify. 

In order to understand the influence of Theophrastus, it must 
be remembered that his life falls into the period 373 — 284 B.O., 
when the Athenian commonwealth was a community of burghers, 
all educated in the same manner, dressed in the same style and 
occupied in the same pursuits. Their lives were not, apparently, 
much complicated by political strife, commercial expansion, or 
religious controversy. Hence, the moral and ethical differences of 
men were noticeable only in the common traffic of existence, and 
study of character became a close attention to details of conduct. 
Theophrastus, probably under the inspiration of Aristotle^, dis- 
cusses about thirty cases in which men vary from normal perfection. 
This variation he does not find in their appearance, di'ess or thoughts, 
but in one side of their habitual conduct. A sketch or description 
from this point of view requires a special technique. Theophrastus 
begins each essay by briefly defining the quality under discussion — 
be it irony, avarice, boorishness, or stupidity — and then illustrates 
the definition by a number of typical actions. As the actions have no 
necessary connection with each other, but are drawn from any kind 
of situation, in "which the particular propensity wiU betray itself, 
the portraits may fairly claim to be generic. As the instances and 
anecdotes are within the range of everyone's daily experience, 

the porti’aits have a touch of reafity. Now, character sketches, as 

'' ^ ' 

Of. Bpig. 106, which is praofeicaUy a paraphrase of one of Bastard’s on the 
slowness of his composition. 

^ Vide ' The Analyses of Character ’ in Bk. iv and Ehetoric, Bk. n. 
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we have seen, were already a common feature of English social 
literature. But they were accidental productions subordinated to 
the main interests of a connected work, produced without method, 
overladen with non-essentials, or disfigured by gross caricature. 
Theophrastus introduced three changes. He raised the character 
sketch to the dignity of an independent creation, containing its 
own interest within itself; he emphasised action a.s the essence of 
such description; he provided a stereotyped technique. This 
genre, the product of a simpler civilisation, but a more mature 
literary art, was quickly adopted by the writers of the age and 
transformed into a vehicle for ideas far beyond the dreams of the 
inventor. 

The first printed adaptation came from the pen of Joseph Hall, 
who, after indulging his satirical vein, especially against Romaii 
Catholics, in Mimdm alter et idem ( 1605 ), had devoted himself to 
the production of moral and religious treatises- He published a 
third series of MeditatmiB ami Voices in 1606 , and then settled on 
theTlieophrastian character sketch as a means of putting religious 
problems in a practical light In 1608 appeared Characters of 
Virtues and Vices, an attempt to bring home to men’s comdetion 
the nobleness of virtue and the baseness of vice. Xothing illus- 
trates more clearly how tentative was the progress of social litera- 
ture. Theophrastus had aimed at reproducing the humorous 
side’^ of social faults, Hall employs his method to expound the 
practice of a moral system- Ibe first book of characters, The 
Characterisms of Virtue, all exemplify in ditterent forms an ideal of 
spiritual aloofness and self-mastery amid the errors and turmoil of 
the age. This stoic doctrine in a Christian setting is seen not less 
clearly in ‘The Humble Man,’ who ‘can be more ashamed of honour 
than grieved with contempt, because he thinks that cjuiseless, this 
deserved,’ than in ‘The Happy Man,’ who ‘knows the world and 
cares not for it; that, after many traverses of thought is grown to 
know what he may trnst to and stands now equally armed for all 
events®.’ But the character sketch was intended to describe action, 
and Hall forces it to portray a state of mind. Thus, though there 
are passages of a noble and restrained eloquence, the general 
effect is wearisome and monotohoua « , 
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The second book, The Oharaeterisms of Viees, has a no less 
didactic purpose. But its object is to render vice despicable, and 
Hall has, perforce, interwoven his descriptions with illustrations of 
the complex follies and errors of his time. Thus, the second series 
of characters, if less artistically perfect, serves a higher purpose and 
embraces a wider field than the work of Theophrastus. We read 
of fi-auds, superstitions, conspiracies, libels and lampoons, vain doc- 
trines and reckless extravagance. Perhaps the best piece is the 
character of ‘ The Ambitious Man,’ in which we have an arraign- 
ment of court life. The scornful irony of Virgidendanm is revived 
in the portrait of the courtier, a slave to all those who can advance 
him, cleaving like a burr to a great man’s coat, and, when accom- 
panied by a friend from the country, crowding into ‘the awful 
presence,’ in order to be seen talking with the mightiest in the 
land. 

But, in adapting Greek form to modern ideas. Hall has modified 
the technique. As his subject has grovm more complex, the initial 
definition is refined into a conceit which implies more, though it 
says less. For instance, ‘ The Patient Man ’ ‘ is made of metal not 
so hard as flexible,’ superstition ‘is godless religion, devout impiety.’ 
The idea thus hinted at in a paradox, after careful elaboration, is 
rounded ofi" in an epigrammatic summary, whereas each chapter in 
Theophrastus terminated abruptly. 

Another indication of the new tendency is found in The Mem 
in the Moone, a popular treatise on practical morality composed 
by W. M. in 1609. A belated traveller is represented as receiving 
hospitality one night from the typical wise man of romance, a 
venerable hermit who has seen all the world and contemns its 
vanity. Thirty years earlier, such a situation would have de- 
veloped into a dialogue full of confessions, apostrophes and 
homilies. But, instead of a euphuistic disquisition, we learn that 
the wise man is regarded as a magician, and that folks are coming 
to have their fortunes told. A stripling opens the gate and 
describes the appearance of each visitor — drunkard, glutton, 
usurer, lover, tobacconist (tobacco-smoker) and parasite. An elder 
youth stands by the pliilosopher and delineates each character; 
the old man, as fortune teller, predicts the consequences of 
the enquirer’s way of living. This triple method of portraiture 
betrays no direct imitation, though some hints may have been 
drawn from the chsfracter-sketches in Cynthieds Revels. But so 
descriptive an examination of well-doing and ill-doing would hardly 
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have been possible unless Hall had shoTO from Theophrastus how 
much personal details signify in morality. 

Meanwhile, the character sketch was assuming a new aspect in 
the aristocratic circles of London. The period had come when 
a mmibcr of courtiers, who were also scholars and men of the 
world, w^ere using their position to introduce among the ruling 
classes more ‘cultured’ habits of thought and expression. A move- 
ment was on foot, similar to that wdiieh ]Mme de Lambouillet 
was soon to lead in France. Engli.sh humanists had no salons 
to w'hich they could retreat from friction with the outer world, and 
where intercourse with lathes could change in one generation from 
insipid adulatioTi to an artistic accomplishment. They cherished a 
literary life of their owm, and they used the Theophrastian character 
sketch to draw' attention to what was soniid or material both 
within the court and without. These compositions were an amuse- 
ment, at first privately circulated. None the less, they en- 
couraged and interested people in conversational style and, by 
emphasising the imperfections of others, raised their ideal for 
themselves. 

Sir Thomas Overbury W'as a prominent figure in this society, 
and, after his death, twenty-one characters were added to the 
second edition of his poem A Wife (1(>14), some by himself and 
others by his friends, as the title admits. The collection, in its 
final form, must have been largely the %vork of amateurs who had 
come under Overbury’s influence as a lover of culture. Their 
publications w'ere a tribute to the name of the man who had 
practised and, perhaps, introduced the art, and the interest 
aroused in his death w'ould ensure a good sale. I'lie volimne 
contains three distinct styles of character sketch : the eulogistic, 
the satirical and the humorous. But, among variations of detail, 
the whole series presents a unity not inconsistent with eooi»eration : 
the review of society from the experienced courtier’s point of 
view. In the first place, we have a number of commendatory 
portraits, which, unlike Hall’s, are not spiritual studies, but 
examples of how ‘a worthy commander iu the waraes' would act 
who knows the hazard of battle, never pardons a misteke in the 
field and despises calumny. Or, it is a model of ‘A noble and 
retired house-keeper’ (landed gentleman), still cherisliing a spirit 
of old-fiashioned hospitality in a country seat whose Gothie archi- 
tecture will ‘outlast much of our new fantaSticall building.’ Or, 
bc^t of all, a ‘frankfin,’ A^^^ the modern scramble for 
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wealth, never goes to law, does not evict tenants to enclose pastnres 
and, despite the puritans, would approve of king James’s per- 
mission^ for dancing in the churchyard after evensong. Or, lastly, 
^ An excellent actor,’ one of the earliest and most successful 
attempts to place that profession among the fine arts, in the 
teeth of calumny. 

But class spirit becomes more evident in the satirical portrait. 
A series of sketches expose, with the bitterest caricature, the 
shifts and antics of the upstart courtier : his meanness, servility 
and sordid materialism^. Even ^The Dissembler’ is no longer a 
mere transgressor against good faith, but a diplomatist who ^ baits 
craft with humility . . . and of the humours of men weaves a net for 
occasion.’ When character beyond the pale of the court is studied, 
it is the obstinate narrowness, the hostility to the refinements of a 
liberal education, among the inns of court, the university or the 
country gentry, which are emphasised^ This bias is best illustrated 
by the character of ‘An hypocrite,’ which begins with an analysis 
of the type on broad lines, but soon narrows into a pamphleteering 
attack on the puritan, who condemns the culture of the age as 
^vaine ostentation,’ revolts against all authority of church or king 
and yet exacts not only maintenance and obedience but even 
admiration from the sect over which he tyrannises. 

These sketches and descriptions follow the Theophrastian tech- 
nique, but the style is highly coloured by a conversational element. 
Wit, as we have seen, consisted largely in extracting imagery or 
allusion out of the most prosaic or even sordid topics, and defini- 
tions of types ofiered an excellent field for elaborate comparisons 
and imaginative paraphrases. It is true that, in portraying the 
middle-class types who opposed their ideals, the display of wit 
was somewhat hampered by the bitternSss of the satire. But 
courtiers and humanists found free scope for their fanciful clever- 
ness in describing the humbler walks of life. We have a number 
of lighter pieces, which turn into merriment the most ordinary of 
occupations. Thus, we learn that a tinker’s^ ^ conversation is un- 
reprovable for hee is ever mending’; and that a French cook, 
with his attractive dishes made out of slender materials, ^is the 

^ The King's Majesties Kectaration to his subjects concerning Lawful Sports to he 
used, 1618; rptd Social England Illustrated, intro, by A, Lang, 1903. 

2 Vide Courtier,’ ^An Ignorant Olory-bnnter/^^A Timist,’ ‘An Intruder into 
faTonr.’ _ •: •'/ ’ . , , 
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last relic of popery, that makes men fast against their conscience.’ 
A humorous connection is also traced between a man’s occupation 
and his habit of thought. ‘An Ingrosser of corn’ hates tobacco 
(a supposed substitute for food), and a sexton cannot endure to be 
told that ‘we ought to live by the quick not the dead.’ Thus, we 
see that the himiour of earlier and simpler generations still survived 
in conversational literature. These periphrases, double meanings 
and obliquities of expression sometimes i-esemble the scholarly 
puns of the Italian Latinists; but we must also remember that, in a 
more ingenuous form, they were the essence of the Tudor books of 
riddlesl Overbury’s chapters on ‘A very Woman ’ and ‘Her next 
part’ read like a continuation of the medieval controversy on women 


which the author of Tlhe SehoU-Tiou'se of Women had revived". 
The character of ‘ An ordinary Widdow ’ is one of the most studied 
in the book, yet the witticisms are but brilliant variatiojis on a 
standing joke which appears in A C. J/ery Talys, The Boke of 
Mayd Emlyn, and The Wife of Bath’s Prologue. 

Besides involved and artificial pleasantry, the Overbury collec- 
tion is already touched with an air of supercilious mockery which, 
later, was to become the characteristic of coiu*t life. A ditierent 
line of development is traceable in another miscellany published 
by a young lawyer, John Stephens, in 1615, together with prose 
and verse essays entitled Batyrical essayes, characters and otJtcrs, 
and followed, in the same year, by a second series®. In these 
two collections, after conventional sets of commendatory por- 
traits, and a number of legal characters adorned with the nstial 
style of conceit, we find a few sketches inspired by a wider and 
more independent curiosity in life. To begin with, some of the 
definitions show a less aftected interest in men and women. For 
instance. Overbury had enlarged on ‘An Apparatonr’ a.s ‘A chickc 
of the egge abuse, hatcht by the warmth of authority.’ Stephens 
explains an informer as ‘A protected cheater or a knave in 
authority’; and there is insight as well as wit in his characterisation 
of a churl as ‘the superfluity of solenme behaviour.’ But the 
chief importance of Stephens’s work lies in the fact that, now and 
then, he discovers the individual beneath the type. Ilis pietui'e of 
‘A Ranke Observer’ is not a typical detractor, but a man who 
mockingly cultivates the faults he notes in his friends till they 
become second nature in himself. ‘A Gossip’ and ‘An Old Woman’ 

! are, not invectives, but sketches, full of ijeraonal observation as 
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vivacious as Rowlands’s Tis Merrie when Gossips nieete. His 
character of a page takes us behind the scenes, and shows to what 
depravity lads were exposed -at court. In two sketches, he 
borders on the short story. One depicts ‘A Begging SchoUar,’ 
who, while at college, was nicknamed the ‘Sharke,’ and, being 
expelled, wanders about the country consorting with vagrants, 
preaching if an opportunity occurs. When admitted to a few nights’ 
hospitality, he steals the silver spoons. The other character is 
‘A Sicke Machiavell Pollititian,’ that is to say, the insincere man 
who, after posing all his life, is now face to face with the reality 
of deatL 

But it was not in London that the character sketch reached its 
fullest development. A number of manuscript portraits had been 
in circulation for some years at Oxford, when Edward Blount printed 
them in 1628 under the title MicrocosmograpTiie. It was after- 
wards known that the collection was chiefly the work of John 
Earle. These productions are composed with a more chastened 
humour and in a more scholarly style than those of Hall, Overbury 
or Stephens. Conceits, of course, are not wanting, and many of 
the characters consist of jests and paradoxes invented out of 
such familiar flgures as a trumpeter, a sergeant, a carrier, or a 
cook. Others, again, describe institutions, such as Wye Saltonstall 
was afterwards to portray^. And others have a satirical or con- 
troversial purpose, coloured by the university point of view I 
But Mierocosmographie contains something beyond wit, style and 
ephemeral satire. Tlie other Theophrastians were exposing the 
absurdities which rival classes always discover in each other, or, 
at best, were analysing some tjrpe which creates interest because 
conspicuous. But Earle, under the guisg of character sketches, 
enquires into the moral significance of the day’s unrecorded words 
and actions. He was one of the first writers who showed how 
essential a part of the ordinary man’s life is made up of trivial 
and familiar things, and, consequently, how carefully these trifles 
should be studied. Hence, he explains characters which seem so 
colourless that they generally pass unnoticed. We have searching 

^ Picturae loquentes or Pic*t7t,res drawn forth in characters (1680) (2nd ed. enlarged, 
1635), contains, among other sketches^ * IThe World/ A Country Fair,’ *A country 
ale-house,’ ^A horse-race,’ *A Gentleman’s house in the country/ Earle has ‘A 
taverne,’ ‘A bowle alley/ iPaul’s Walke/ * A prison/ 

- Earle’s ‘ADowne-right Schollar’ ind *A good'oM man’ are answers to Overhury’s 
*A meere Scholar’ and ‘An olde man/ Earle treats questions of university interest 
in ‘A raw young preacher/ and his essay on * A Soepticke in Beligion’ deals with the 
difficulties of a student who hesitates between conflicting creeds. „ 
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analyses of such common-places as a child, a weak man, a mei*e 
formal man, a plain country fellow, a modest man, a poor man and 
a coward. Earle shows how a lack of vigilance in the veriest routine 
of life ends in self-deception, error or discontent, and he constantly 
draws a comparison between the judgment of wise men and that 
passed by the common herd. His technique, roughly, is tlic same 
as that of his predecessors, but his initial definitions are sometimes 
more felicitous, and his conclusions sometimes break oft* with a 
studied heedlessness more contemptuous than any invective^ 



Hall, Overbury, Stephens and Earle completed the nationaii.sa- 
tion of the Theophrastian character sketch. They vrere follow'ed 
by a host of imitators^, of whom John Cleveland, Samuel Biitler 
and William Law were the greatest; and, from the time of the 
Civil W*ar, this type of literature became a recognised weapon 
in paxfty strife. Their work is important because it gave direction 
and method to the study of chai’acter, and introduced a crisp, 
concentrated style of description. They cannot be regarded as 
having materially influenced the novel, because the Theophrastian 
character sketch remained objective, but they supplemented, and, 
in some measure, supplanted the drama, which is always hampered 
in an age of class satire or political warfare. The beginning of a 
moi'e subjective treatment is marked by the publication of T/tc 
Wandering Jeio (1649). This work is largely a reproduction of 
The Man in the Moone, with the important difierence that the 
characters, besides being described, plead for themselves and thus 
enlist our sympathies®. 


The character sketch was mostly an attempt to ventilate the 
newly i-oused interest m morals and manners. But, as we have 
seen, its association with conversational preciousness often lowered 
it to a mere triumph of paradox. Moreover, it did not fully meet 
the needs of the age. As men became conscious of the growing 
complexity of London life, they also grew conscious of a running 
commentary on similar problems to be found in classical literature. 
The humanists of court circles discovered lessons of statecraft and 
diplomacy in Machiavelli and Tacitus, examples of daring and 
fortitude in Plutarch, and hints for wit and* courtesy in Castiglione, 
Cicero and Suetonius. Such reading started new trains of thought 


■; edition of Earle's 1897, intro* p. xxviii 
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on topics too fleeting and miscellaneons to be classified in a 
metliodical disconrse. Bnt, nnsystematised reflection was not 
the creation of the Jacobean age. Caxtoifs prefaces have the 
qualifications of essays in criticism. While the form and style 
of the medieval Exempla were serving as models for Tudor 
jest-books, the apologue tended to expand into a discussion^. 
The writings of Andrew Boorde and William Bullein are full of 
digressions on the occasional interests of daily life, and Nashe’s 
tracts were practically a patchwork of miscellaneous notes and 
observations. The character sketch was far too restricted and 
too polemical to gi'atify this aptitude for desultory comment ; but 
men of a more contemplative and less satiric frame of mind^ began 
to jot down their reflections and thoughts, after the manner of 
religious meditations. This habit of thinking on paper rapidly 
assumed importance among the intellectual coteries of London; 
manuscripts were passed from hand to hand, and the more finished 
and methodical commonplace books even found their way into 
print^, following the example of Montaigne (1580), from whom they 
took the name of ^ essay.' The new genre entered timidly on its 
career, the very title being an apology for its informality and in- 
completeness ^ The first essayist who anonymously put forth 
Remed/ies against Discontmtment clrawen into severall discourses 
from the writinges of auncient philosophers, in 1596, explains, in 
an introductory address, that they were ‘onely framed for mine 
owne private use ; and that is the reason I tooke no great paine, 
to set them foorth anye better'; and then, after speaking of the 
great moralists of the past, he excuses his own work by adding 
‘From these faire flowers, which their labours have afforded mee, I 
have as I passed by, gathered this small heape, and as my time and 
. leasure served me, distilled them and kept them as precious.' In 
the following year, Bacon produced his slim pamphlet of Essayes. 
Religious Meditations. Places of perswasion and disswasion, in 
which, among ^ Meditationes sacrae' and ‘The Coulers of good and 
evill,’ we have a number of maxims and directions jotted down 
“ under ten headings, possibly suggested by lord Burghley's Precepts 

1 Vide the concluding cgjamentary attached to some of the anecdotes in Mery Tales 
and Quiche Answers. 

® Of. the Theophrastians' merciless caricature of the gallant with Cornwallis’s 

^ Essay from low Latin exayium a tr^di or -testing, Italian saggio^ Spanish emayo, 
French 'esmi. ; 
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or Direetiom for the %odl ordering and carriage qf a mavt& life\ 
Bacon’s essays have a narrow but practical scope. They virtually 
recognise the courtier’s career as a profession, and show how 
health, wealth and even learning, must be directed to the develop- 
ment of the special qualities necessary for success. Nay, more, his 
reflections shed light on the management of men, and penetrate 
the cross purposes and conflicting judgments which make up the 
atmosphere of the court. This side of human nature was already 
familiar to statesmen, but it had never before been discussed in 
maxims and rules which, if terse to obscurity, nevertheless reveal 
the basis of egoism underlying a maze of intrigues and shifting 
reputations. 

But the scope and range of the essay had not yet been dis- 
covered. Bacon’s first series must have appealed to men as a manual 
of diplomacy, a kind of Complete Cowrtier; and, for this reason, Sir 
William Cornwallis’s work has an importance which its literary 
merit would not have justified. He produced in 1600 and 1601 
two sets of essays, with some of the difiliseness, but none of 


the charm, of Montaigne. He, too, discussed problems of high 
life, especially the means by which men rise to prominence or 
favour; and, in many places, he gives the same advice as his more 
illustrious predecessor. But he has introduced a personal touch 
(also a featm-e of Montaigne) which wjis afterwards to become 


a o|»racteristic of the essay. His reflections are sometimes pre- 
feced by curious confidences and self-revelations which give them 
the air of a diarJ^ Again, his outlook is Avider. Tlic study of 
Plutarch’s Lives had given him an admiration for manliness, wis- 
dom and heroism, and he examines modern character and enter- 
prise from this point of view ; thus showing how to use the past as 
a commentary on the pre'feent. And, above all, he formulates the 
new ideaP of gentlemanly culture: the man of no special science 
but of liberal interests®, who can turn all kinds , of books, even 
nursery rimes and street ballads, to his profit* talk of horses and 


^ See bibL The Precepts were not printed at this time, hnt Bacon may well have 
seen them in MS. 

^ This conception did not originate with Cornwallis, hjijb is found underlying Iiyly’s 
Buphues and Ascham’s deiinition of in the Scholeimsten 1^70. Vide Mils. Crlt. 
M$say$, Yoh r, p, X, Perhaps Oomwallis took the idea straight from Montaigne Or & 
eet uppnntUsage (s=d hUnjuger et Et himpaflet) tmd ce qui $e pnsmk U ms feulit seri 
Mwdmffismt ; Umtilice la rnttise dlun uvVpropos ie t&hUce smt 

. ImtitatUn dm MnfmiU* 

, ^ *'Of the Obsemtion and Use things/ Ft i» 
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hawks to those who understand nothing deeper, and use all know- 
ledge ‘to looke upon man V 

This conception of the Jiomi^te hmvrm, formulated thirty years 
before Faret’s de plaire d, la cour (1630), is the centre of 

Eobert Johnson’s reflections, published as Essaies or Bather Im- 
perfeet Offers, in 1601. Education® is, for him, merely the training 
for action; affability®, the art of concealing offence; wisdom^, the 
secret of successful statesmanship. His work is more direct and 
educative than that of Cornwallis. Frequently, he gives rules for 
self-training in special excellence, notably in the essay on ex- 
perience®, with its examination of the historical lessons to be 
learnt from Tacitus. But he never loses sight of the humanist’s 
ideal of culture. He argues that learning is no inconvenience to 
the soldier®, but renders him more virtuous; and, while Ascham, 
Greene, Nashe and HalF were anathematising foreign travel, 
Johnson advocates it in an essay from which Bacon was not 
ashamed to borrow. 

The essay was rapidly becoming, instead of an established form 
of literature, a collection of notes and maxims. David Tuvill 
used it wherein to display amazing familiarity with anecdotes 
of Greek and Roman worthies in two garrulously discursive and 
impractical volumes®. Before long, the practice of detached com- 
position became the object of parody — ^the surest sign of recogni- 
tion — ^in such productions as The Penniless Parliament 
Threadbare Poets (1608). It blended with the collections of 
characters. In the fourth edition of Overbury’s works (1614), 
a number of witty and humorous essays on countries, manners 
and customs were added in the form of ‘Newes.’ John Stephens, 
in 1615, coupled his Characters^ with some verse essays more or 
less in the manner of Persius, and some serious prose reflections 
full of quaint illustrations of thought, in which he discusses the 
claims and responsibilities of high-birth, the need of paternal 
kindness, the sin of ‘disinheritance ’ and the lessons of sympathy 
and kindness to be learnt from others’ sorrow. Ge&ay Mynshul 
employed both fashionable types, though both inadequately, to 
expose the rapacity of jailors in Essayes amd Characters of a 
Prison and Prisoners (1618) ; Nicholas Breton endeavoured to 

1 ‘ Of knowledge/ Pt. n. ® Ess, iii. ® Ess. x. ’ ^ Ess. xiy, 

® Ess. V. ^ ® Ess, irm, * Of Art Military/ 

Quo vadis? A Just Censure of Travell^ 1^11. 
s Essaies jpoUtiche and morally by E. T. Gent, 1608;; Essayes morall and theologically 
1609 , ■ ■ '' . , 

® Antey p. 340. 
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fuse the two types into one in CJmracters upon Essays (1615). 
! He chose the topics already discussed by the essayists — wisdom, 

knoAvledge, resolution, truth, death, fear — and, in each case, M'ove 
1 a few commonplace ideas into an embroidery of antithesis and 

; metaphor. Each essay begins with a conceited definition, which 

is elaborated by every artifice of paraphrase, utkI then relinquished 
with an affectation of courtly indifterence. Thus, the essay, which 
1 had originated as a record of informal meditation, would probably 

have degenerated, for several decades at least, into a mere literary 
toy, unless Bacon had shown its true scope and capacity. 

1 Bacon’s virtue consists in his style and sagacity, which is all 

. the more penetrating because confined to a cortixin range of ideas. 

In the edition of 1597, he had refrained from the ornaments of 
V diction to be found in his earlier works, apparently because the 

essays were intended only as private notes for the perusal of a 
few friends. But, by 1612, the popularity of the genre and his own 
reputation as the inventor^ induced him to revise the first series 
and add twenty-eight new essays in a smoother, le.ss jejune style. 
By 1625, his final edition was complete. This collection contains 
fifty-eight essays, written with a perfect mastei-y of language in 
a spirit of superb confidence-. 

The true importance of his style is to be found in its preg- 
nancy. In an age of complicated and supeifrcial ’ verbiage, be 
turns the licence of imaginative and allusive expression into 
an instrument of accurate and chastened thought. Character 
writers had introduced their portraits with a pointe<l or fanciful 
definition. Bacon does the same, but so as to express an abstract 
idea in the commonest objects of sight and ex})erieuce. lima, 
‘Men in great plac^, are thrice sermnts,' ‘Fortune is like the 
marhet^ ‘ Virtue is like a rich stake, best phdn set,' ‘ Praise is the 
reflection of virtue,’ ‘He that hath wife and children hath yiven 
hostages to fortune.’ These appeals for confirmation to everyday 
facte run all through his essays. Selfish statesmen are compared 
to ante in an orchard ; men are bettered by believing in a Clod, 
as a dog when he owns a master. Again, though he never con- 
descends to convince, his oracular utterances are the fruit of 
minute calculation ; and this scientififi*^ process api>ears in the 
-r ■ ; almost judicial balancing of pros and contras, in the essay, ‘Of 

, ; ; ' ^ ^ have read of many essays and a kind of charaotexing of them, by saoh, as when 

• ) 1 looked into the form and nature of their writing, 1 have been of the conoeit that they 

' ,1 , were bnt imitafeMS of yonr hreaW^ the ioe to their inventions.’ Nioholas Breton, 

. dedicatibn to in iiC!toa«ter« ufoft 

. ^ * rtde S. H, IntHfc Of -Coansel* 
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Usury/ or in the methodical and detailed directions which he gives^ 
as in the essay ^ Of Travel/ His logical habit of mind has trans- 
formed even the materials of pedantry. The numerous quota- 
tions and illustrations drawn from the Bible, the classics and 
Machiavelli, seem necessary to his argument, and his unacknow- 
ledged appropriations from Montaigne strike one as mere coinci- 
dences of thought^. All forms of knowledge are subjected to the 
elucidation of his views on life. The primum mobile of astronomy 
illustrates ^the motions of the greatest persons in a government/ 
and the legend of Briareus is interpreted as an emblem of the 
people's power. 

These excellencies were largely due to the fact that Bacon 
regarded the popularity of the Essays as ephemeral and was 
not posing for posterity^. He wrote down simply the things which 
interested himself. This spontaneity carried its own limitations. 
Many of the essays are made up of extracts, compiled from his 
other works, and woven together into a new whole. He frequently 
misquotes or misrepresents his quoted authors; and, sometimes, he 
does not adhere closely to the title of his essay^. Besides, Bacon 
led two lives, and in his views on worldly matters we have only 
half the man: the side of him engaged in a struggle for advance- 
ment^. Hence, he regards life as a stage, and his meditations 
almost always recur to the rdle which men play in the eyes of the 
world. Adversity is discussed as a means of evoking the practice 
of virtue ; friendship is viewed as a condition in which a man's 
judgment may become clearer and his happiness more complete. 
Even love and marriage are considered chiefly as an impediment 
to the serious pursuits of life. But the greater number of his 
^Dispersed Meditations’ deal with the ynmediate problem of 
success : how far secrecy in dissembling will substitute an inborn 
gift of discretion ; whether boldness will counteract a reputation 
for failure ; in what way a knowledge of men rather than of books 
can be turned to account in the intrigues of court life. These 
speculations lead him into higher circles of government and 

^ For list of plagiarisms vide F. A. F. Bieckow, John Florio^s Engluche Uehersetzung 
der Mssais Montaignes U7id Lord Bacon^s^ Ben Jonson^s und Robert Burton's YerhdXtniss 
zu Montaigne, It might be nottffed, also, that the essay on death is largely colotmed by 
Lucretius, bk. iii, and Erasmus, CoUogtita Familiaria (Funus), while that on youth 
and age is borrowed from Aristotle (Rhetorie^ bk. ii). 

2 Vide quotations froi*i Bacon’s letters in ‘English Men of Letters’ Bacouy by 
B. W. Church, 1892, chap. ix. • ^ 

® Vide S. H. Eeynolds, ibid, 

^ J. Boudoin, in translating the Essays in 1640, entitled them Artisan de la 
Fortune, 
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diplomacy, where, to penetrate the problems of statecraft, he 
dispels the illusions of greatness. He fathoms the ‘inscrutable 
hearts of kings ’ and pictures their pitiable isolation and toilsome 
existence. His book is destined for the commons of the realm ; so 
the advice which he professes to give their rulers is really an 
exposure (perhaps not intentional) of the machinery of government. 
We have glimpses of the monarch seated at the council-board, pre- 
paring his public utterances or choosing his favourites. The same 
interest leads him to raise questions of public policy. In the essay 
‘On Superstition,’ he marshals the chief aecu.sations agaitist the 
Romaji Catholic church ; and, in treating of the greatness of 
kingdoms, he does not ignore the bitter <piarrel between the 
peasantry and the gentry. Tlirough every discussion, whether on 
death and religion, or on gardens and masques, there runs that 
sub-conscious ideal of versatile liberal culture out of which the 
essay sprang. 

Bacon proved the possibilities of this type of literature 
as a repository of miscellaneous and desultory meditations. His 
influence is seen in such men as Owen Feltham, who, endowed 
with an interest in moral problems, and a certain mastery over 
reflective prose, published essays from time to time. These, appar- 
ently, were intended as exercises for confirming and strengthening 
the writer in his own opinions, and show only occasional eflbrts at 


an imitation of Bacon’s gnomic style. And yet, Feltham’s respect- 
able, though commonplace, moralisations established the essay’s 
right to embrace even sacred topics ; e.specially are the virtuous 
deeds of the ancients selected with no little iTituition to illustrate 
Christian ideals. Meanwhile, this art of extemporising modern 
ideas out of antiquity had reached its highest pitch in the 
desultory notes and teflections which Ben Jonson was making 
out of his vast reading. In 1641, these were published posthu- 
mously as Tinker or Discoveries made npon men and matter. 
Practically, all the ideas contained in this miscellany, from aplior- 
istic jottings to continuous diseouraes, have their origin in some 
other book. The influence of Velleius Patereulus, Euripides, Aulus 
Gellius, Quintilian and Seneca are particularly noticeable ^ But 
Timber is not a mere work of paraffllrase and transcription. 
Sometimes, several borrowed sentences are fused into one ; some- 
times, thoughts from different treatises are ^brought together or 
sentences of the same treatise are arranged in a different order. 


^ ' ", ' 
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The passages on Shakespeare and Bacon were taken from what 
Seneca wrote of Haterius and Cassius Severus ; in another place, 
Jonson condenses several pages of the Advancement of Learning 
into one short essay. A sense of manly integrity, and a keen eye 
to practical virtue and intelligence, guided this selection of the 
world’s wisdom, and the style has an almost colloquial simplicity 
and directness far in advance of Bacon. 

We have seen how social literature, under the influence of 
classicism, grew into Juvenalian satire, character writing and 
essays, without losing sight of contemporary interests. But city 
life was too varied to fimd expression within the limits of any 
literary canon, and Londoners continued to welcome any type of 
tract which reflected their many-sided interests. No sooner had 
the fashion of tobacco-smoking become prominent, than it divided 
pamphleteers into two camps. Its supporters either founded their 
adhesion on its alleged medical properties ^ or indulged their 
literary gift in burlesque encomia. Among others, an anony- 
mous author, imitating Ovid, composed T/te Metamorphosis of 
Tohacco, in heroic couplets of pleasing and harmonious rhythm. 
He sings of the elements gathering in council to create a herb 
of almost Promethean virtue, which Jupiter, fearing for his 
sovereignty, banishes to an unknown land. But the graces dis- 
cover the plant and remain so constant to its charms that mortals, 
who would win their favour, must follow their example. On the 
other hand, the growing insistence on good manners inspired 
scathing criticisms on smoking as it was then practised. ‘Tobac- 
conists’ were freely ridiculed by dramatists, character writers and 
puritans. Bang James issued in 1604 A Gounterhlaste to Tohacco, 
in which a sound if pedantic refutation of its alleged virtues is 
followed by quaint but vigorous descriptions of the smoker’s dis- 
gusting habits. Among the many subsequent writers^ who used 
this theme as a whetstone for their wits, the most noteworthy is, 
undoubtedly, Richard Brathwaite. Following the method of The 
Metamorphosis, he works up the contention that smokers waste 
their time into an allegorical romance, in which tobacco is traced 
back to its origin as a. son of PiutOj god of the nether world. 
This phantasy is entitled, The Smoking Age, or, the Main in the 
Mist ( 1617 ). -.y ■ : ' 

These ephemera? pamphlets are wortii quoting, in order to 

1 H. Buttes, ByeU Dry Dinner^ 1599 ; E. G-ardiner, Triall of Tobacco, 1610. 
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illustrate how varied, as well as elaborate, popular literature was 
becomiug. Even rogue-books began to multi])ly the artifices of 
narration. E. S.^ produced, in 1597, the Dhcoi'erie of the Knights 
of the Paste. These gentry were professional bailees, utilising the 
name of some respectable citizen to stand surety for any criminal 
who would make it worth their while. As the average law-breaker 
was almost certain to be committed for another offence before the 
year was out, this fonn of livelihood could l)c made safe by ordinary 
precautions. Thus, the booklet is of very moderate interest. But 
the style is significant. The Diseoirrie Is a connected story re- 
counting a jouniey undertaken by the author on fot*t from London 
to Plymouth. He falls in with two fellow-travellers, and the trio 
beguile the tedium of the way with anecdotes and personal remi- 
niscences of the knights of the post. The narrative hiis all the 
bye-play of a realistic novelette. Each of the author’s companions 
has his own individuality. Goodcoll is almost destitute, but trusts 
to his witty tongue for escaping the dilemmas of imiiecimiosity. 
Freeman has store of gold, and is so fond of good fellowship that 
he not only claims the right to finance the party, Imt deviates from 
his own coui-sc in order to enjoy their society. We visit the inns 
at which they lodged, are told of what they drank at night, how 
they slept and how they breakfasted. Freeman requests both 
Goodcoll and the author to disburse small sums, since his owu 
wealth is in gold coin which he cannot realise till they come to 
Exeter. But, when that city is reached, Freeman finds that his 
store has vanished, and oftera an explanation, which, apparently, 
satisfies the two travellers, but leaves the reader dubious. 

Authora who had been through prison now began to clothe 
their experiences^ in varied forms. Luke Hutton’s T/ie Blache 
Dogge of Newgate (c. 4600) recounts the customs of that institu- 
tion in a versified description of a vision, followed by a pi'ose 
dialogue which tells of the amateur thieves to be found amoiij^t the 
attendants of the prison. The Compt&r's QommmweeMh 
by William Fennor, introduces the humours and tricks of the jest- 
books into the usual exposures of roguery. Geffray Mynshul, who 
had left the debtor’s prison with a lively recollection of its jangling 
keys, fawning yet tyrannical warders, an,4 embittered or reckless 
inmates, actually endeavoured to give his friends an idea of these 
miseries by describing them in essays and character sketches. But 

1 Soppose4 by G. 0. Moore Smith to be Edward Sharpham ; N, Q, no. 267, 
■"ii'juiyim"' ' 
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the most important pamphleteer of Jacobean London is, undoubt- 
edly, Thomas Dekker. 

Apart from' |his dramatic work VDekker stands alone in this 
period. He is remarkable not as a satirist but as the first great 
literary artist of London street life. He discovered howto describe 
the city populace as a whole in its pursuits and agitations ; but, as 
literature had not yet evolved a special medium^ for this por- 
traiture, his gift finds expression only in a number of erratic 
and ephemeral tracts. For instance, like other free lances®, he 
seized the obvious opportunity of producing a celebration of 
Elizabeth’s death and James’s accession. He entitled this tract 
The Wonderfull Yeare (1603). But the writer’s thoughts are 
soon drawn fi-om perfunctory adulation to the more suggestive 
theme of the plague which raged that year in London. We have 
a picture of Death encamped like an army in the sin-polluted 
suburbs. Its tents are winding-sheets, its field-marshal the plague, 
its ofiicers burning fevers, boils, blains and carbuncles ; the rank 
and file consist of mourners, ‘merrie sextons,’ hungry coffin-sellers 
and ‘ nasty grave-makers ’ ; the two catchpoles are fear and 
trembling. The invaders storm London, massacring men, women 
and children, breaking open cofiers, rifling houses and ransacking 
streets. There are passages of almost unparalleled horror de- 
scribing the rotten coffins filling the streets with stench, or the 
muck-pits full of putrid corpses, among which the worms writhe 
in swarms. There is originality in this conception of death, 
but much more in Dekker’s description of the narrow London 
streets at night time, filled with the groans or raving of sick men, 
with glimpses of figures stealing out to fetch the sexton or sweating 
under the load of a corpse which they must hide before ‘the fataU 
hand writing of death should seale up their dbores.’ Then, we watch 
the stampede into the country, and note the touches of meanness 
and heroism which a commotion always brings to the surface. The 
tract ends with the humorous side of the plague, discovered in 
some witty though rather grim anecdotes, one recounting how the 
death of a Londoner at a country inn threw the whole village into 

^ He had already written eight plays single-handed and seven in coUahoration, 
besides historical works in cofLfunction with Drayton* 

2 As we have seen, character writers sometimcjs described scenes and institutions. 
But, before Donald Lupton’s London and Country Carbonadoed (1632), none, apparently, 
are touched with the fascii^ation of London streets. 

® Of. Eiehard Johnson, Anglorum Lackrymae; H. Chettle, Englanders Mourning 
Garment \ J. Hall, The King's Prophecie or Weeping Joy; Thomas Bing, Sorrowes Joy; 
S. Eowlands, God save the King, 
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the most grotesque disorder, until a tinker consented, for a large 
sum, to bury the corpse. 

One of Dekker’s next productions’^ was an attempt — very com- 
mon in this age — at appealing to the people by a denunciation of 
sin. He a(lopted one of their popular allegories- and, at the same 
time, gi’atified their love of pageantry, in The Seven Deadly Sinnes 
qf London tlBtHi), representing the triumphal entry of these into 
the capital, each drawn in a symbolic chariot and each welcomed 
by its special adherents. But all moral or theological sentiment is 
overshadowed by the fascination of city life. The sins are no 
longer those of the Roman Catholic church, but such as M’ould 
strike an observer of street scenea We have ‘ Politick bank- 
ruptisme,’ the practice of merchants who pass through the court 
to avoid paying their debts ; ‘ Lying,’ which begets the minor 
cruelties and backslidings of life, notably oaths, which are ‘crutches 
upon which lyes go’; ‘Candle light,’ by which London streets 
are illuminated like a theatre, so that merchants and ’prentices 
alike are tempted to dissipation and thieving; ‘Sloth’; ‘Apish- 
nesse’ or dandyism; ‘Shaving,’ or the exaction of undue profits, 
and ‘Cruelty,’ which is rampant in extortionate prisons, among 
exorbitant creditors, merchants who take trade from their own 
’prentices, relatives who abandon their own kith and kin in 
plague-time, and fathers who force their daughters to uncongenial 
marriagea While there is nothing profound or new in this view 
of London life, the booklet abounds in good humour and felicitous 
conceits. Above all, we have graphic views of the city, both in 
the hurry and rush of midday traffic, and glimmering with its 
taverns and gloaming alleys in the night-time. 

The Seven Deadly Simm was a brilliant development of the 
theme revived by Nash® and the author of Tom Tel-Troths Meissaye 
and his pens Complaint (1600). In the same year, Dckker 
.. borrowed another idea from Pierce PenUesse. Nashc, in his 
sScond edition, had promised to describe the return of the knight 
of the post from hell. The hint was taken by ‘an intimate and near 
c^panion,’ who produced an eminently insipid pamphlet® in 1606. 
>M)ekker followed this, in the same year, with Newes frmn Hdl, 
hronght hy the Divells Carrier. Again we see the skilful adapta- 
tion of an ancient form of thought. Visions of heaven, purgatory 

1 See bibl* for a list of Dokker’s works, with notes. 

^ ^ Ante, p* 321. 

® The Bittmi of tJm Knight of the Poet from Melt mith the DimU miwife to the 
' B^^pptUehtwn of Pierce PeniUme^ mith come relatim of the printed by 

^ JohnWmdet, 1606.':' \ ' - 
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and hell had originated in paganism, had flonrished all throngh 
the Middle Ages in a Christian form ^ and still retained their popn- 
larity. Caxton had printed an English version of Degnileville’s 
Pilgrimage of the Sonl and Machlinia had revived the < 9 ^ 

Evesham. The Kalendrier des Bergers^ which contained a de- 
scription of the pnnishments of the seven sins as revealed to 
Lamms, was frequently translated during the sixteenth century. 
Ford, the dramatist, in one of his plays, introduces a friar who 
gives a gruesome account of the tortures of hell, and The 
Dead Man^s Song treats the same subject in a broadside. ^St 
Patrick's Purgatory ' was famous all through the sixteenth 
century, thanks to the disseminating influence of printing ; 
and Calderon, in the seventeenth, made it the subject of one 
of his dramas. Burlesque versions of visions had existed since 
Old English times, and continued through popular literature from 
the ISTorman fabliaux to Eabelais^. After the reformation, these 
legends, like the sins, lost their theological significance, but the 
people wei*e still medieval at heart, and literary free-lances were 
only too glad to avail themselves of the spell which visions still 
exercised over the popular imagination. Before 1590^, some name- 
less writer represented the famous Tarlton giving his impressions 
of purgatory, and, in this form, conveyed social satire as well as a 
collection of good stories. Tom Tell-Trothds Neiv-yeares Gift 
(1593) contains Robin Goodfellow's account of a visit to hell, 
and reproduces an oration against jealousy which he heard in those 
regions. In Dekker’s Neives from Hell, we have a booklet full of 
brilliant descriptions. The messenger starts for the nether world 
through Fi’ance and Venice, stopping only in London, where dis- 
sipated youths call wildly to him through tavern windows, and he 
hears one spendthrift, in a fit of inebriated veracity, curse the 
wealthy merchant, his father, who left him money to waste. In 
hell, he finds the sessions in progress and dead souls being tried 
by a jury of their own sins. Before leaving, he catches sight 
of several familiar types of London street life ; notably a hollow- 
eyed, wizened, old usurer, who offers to accept ^any base drudgery’ 
if he can create an opportunity for making money. The tract also 
illustrates the intellectual exuberance of the age, which, even in 
burlesque, assimilated the imagery and sentiment of different ages 

’ Vide T. Wright, St 'tatrioWs JPurg^Ltory, an essay on the legends of Purgatory j 
Sell and Paradise current during the Middle Ages, 1844. 

^ Pantagruel^ Bk. ii, chap. 30. 

2 See bibl. under Jest-books and Miscellaneous Tracts on London. 
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and civilisations. Lucian, in Mettippiis, had pictured a visit to 
the nether world, which Dekfcer had certainly read in John 
RastelFs translation and travestied in his own fashion h But the 
place of torment — hideous, inaccessible, pestilential with ‘i-otten 
vapors,’ cmwling toads and sulphurous stench — is still medieval, 
and the caricature of the devil reflects the ribaldry of the fifteenth 
century. In the following year, Dekker added a viev' of Elysium 
and the description of a thunderstonn, caused by the conjurations 
l>erfonned to summon up the knight of the post. On the strength 
of these additions, the pamphlet was issued Jis a new publication 
entitled A Kuighfs Conjiirmg. 

It is not surprising that a pamphleteer with Dekker’s curiosity 
about life and his gift of realistic description should publish some 
tracts on roguery, and, in 1608 , he produced The Behnmt of 
London, using the same material as his predecessors. In some 
respects, the pamphlet is disappointing; it lacks the type of 
anecdote which is attractive in Greene’s work, and the character 
drawing which enlivens the Knights of the Post. But the 
setting has all Dekker’s charm. The title suggests a picture of 
city life ; but the scene opens in the country, where the author, 
after wandering among the serene pleasures of nature, finds him- 
self in a disreputable fanai-house, concealed in a gallery, watching 
a ragged gang of diseased and misshapen vagabonds devour like 
savages a steaming feast and initiate new membere to their 
fraternity. The squalor and wretchedness of these outcasts being 
thus heightened by contr’ast, Dekker proceeds to tell u.s, as Haraian 
had done, of their orders, classes and practicea But the account 
must be made attractive : so it is given by a ‘nyrable-tongd beldam, 
who seemed to have command of the place,’ under the infltience of 
a pot of ale. We theu%ccomi)any the author back to London and, 
entering the city at midnight, at last encounter tlie bellman, whose 
bell and voice are heard echoing along the shadowy silent streets. 
This picturesque figure introduces an account of card-sharping, 
shop-lifting and pocket-picking. The exposure is straightforward 
and commonplace, but the style is embroidered with quaint and 
elaborate conceits- The pamphlet enjoyed immediate recognition 
and, according to Dekker, was plagiarised hy The Belmau's Brother. 
Probably to anticipate farther imitation, Dekker produced in the 
same year a sequel: Lmthorm and OandU-light or the BeU- 
Mam seemd Mghts-mdU, in which, after a i/umber of picturesque 
episodes, the devil decide to make a visit to tiondon. We 
foj; in sla^cftl.liteRtuxe, iaoluding Lucian. 
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accompany him on his rounds and see how ‘Gul-gropers ’ cozen 
young heirs out of their acres by usury, cards and dice; how 
‘Fawlconers’ extract gratuities from country knights in return for 
a counterfeit dedication in a pamphlet ; how ‘ Eanckriders,’ posing 
as gentlemen, take up residence at an inn and, when a fictitious 
summons arrives from a nobleman, borrow one of the landlord’s 
horses and do not return : how a ‘ Jacke in a boxe ’ borrows silver 
on a money-box full of gold, for which is afterwards cleverly sub- 
stituted one of similar exterior but very different contents. But 
these are no longer mysterious deceptions which only a specialist 
can detect. Exposures of villany were becoming more and more 
exposures of human nature ; they appeal to a curiosity about life 
rather than to the instinct of self-defence. The best passage in the 
book reveals, not an elaborate fraud which only technical know- 
ledge could unmask, but the picture of an ostler slinking half 
clothed at dead of night into the stable to steal a horse’s provender. 

It has already been shown how young men of wealth or birth 
were attracted to London by the hope of advancing their fortunes 
or of gaining experience. This class formed a new order in society, 
without traditions, recognised status or code of manners. No 
aggregate of human beings, with the possible exception of rogues 
and vagabonds, seems to have attracted so much attention. Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert^ had suggested the organisation of a gentleman’s 
university, devoted to the cultivation of refined manners and 
courtly accomplishments ; the essayists had given much attention 
to the pursuits of monied youth ; Peacham wrote a whole 
book® on the subject; and, by 1633, Milton had constructed a 
complete scheme of education, which should combine the soldier’s, 
courtier’s and scholar’s training aU in one. But, at present, the 
playhouses, drinking taverns and ordinaridfe of London were filled 
with inexperienced boys, who had been’ taught something of their 
duty to their king and country, but no other rules of deportment 
in these novel situations than resenting an insult and holding 
their own with their equals. New conventionalities had not yet 
been evolved to meet new conditions, and public opinion was 
content to condemn them as guUs, roaring boys, coxcombs, wood- 
cocks, cockneys and popinjays. Social pamphleteers had satirised 
them again and again ; and Dekker, while engaged on a translation 
of Dedekind’s conceived the idea of turning the 

German’s old-fashioned® satire on the boorishness suggestive of an 

1 Queene EUzdbcthes Achademy, ® See bibl. 

® GroManus was printed 1549. See bibl. 
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Euleiispicgel into a pasquil on the modem English type. Follow- 
ing his model, he pmiuced an ironicfd book of mannera^ entitled 
The. Gills JJorneboohe (1609), which begins by closely following 
the oi-iginal, but gradually develops into an independent work. 

The booklet surpasses other attacks on the gallants and fops of 
the age, because Dekker has penetrated beneath their conduct so as 
to satirise their motives. We see that the Jacobean gull’s irre- 
sponsible actions arc entirely dominated by the desire to assert his 
personality, and these efforts rendered odious by lack of breeding 
and vulgarity of surroundinga Dekker sarcastically explains to 
the gull how' this ambition can be I’ealised by his making himself 
offensively conspicuous at places of public resort. Incidentally, 
we accompany the young man of leisure through a typical day’s 
occupations, from the business of dressing to the stroll in St Paul’s ; 
thence to the ‘ ordinai*y ’ for the midday meal ; then to the play- 
house, followed by the tavern and the nocturnal prowl through the 
city. The book had no great sale, because the scenes were too 
familiar, and the invective too mild ; but, for the modern student, 
no better picture can be found of Jacobean London, with its 
literary cliques, its publicity and the scope it gave to the free play 
of personality. 

The public’s insatiable demand for novelty reduced professional 
free-lances to the most amazing shifts to wiji popularity. In this 
i-espect, Dekker’s A strange Horse i?acc (161. ‘1) is an almo.st unique 
production. He begins with an account of Roman ‘pageants ’ (that 
is, gladiatorial displays), dwelling particularly on the quips and 
jeers with which the populace greeted the hero of a triumph, 
Tliese anecdotes introduce a popular encyclopiedia, in which the 



knowledge of the day is vulgarised under the attractive conceit of 
a race. Asti-onomy is taught under the guise of race.s of the 
heavenly bodies, and physiology as the races in a man’s body, 
earth, water, air and fire all competing. Then there are races 
of minerals-, lead striving to overtake tin, tin silver and silver 
gold, which is the victorious metal, 'the eldest cliild of the sun.’ 
From the physical, he turns to the moral, world Once more, we 
have a pageant of the vices and virtues, but still in the form 
of a race. Tlie vices of an enriched bouvgeoisie are pitted against 
the old-fashioned virtues of modesty and contentment. Among 
others, Blasphemous Insolency challenges Innocent Humility ; the 
temperate Spaniard races the English drunkard; epicures run 
from a ‘cry of sergeants’; the lawyer from his own conscience; 
';' th^ he whnts to ergoy at the 
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same time; and the tailor vainly strives to keep tip with Pride. As 
practically all the vices are beaten, the devil, out of chagrin, falls 
so sick that he makes a will after the manner of the sixteenth 
century mock Testaments \ 

Other writers were hardly less versatile than Dekker. Samuel 
Rowlands attempted every type of popular literature except essays 
and character sketches, which were no occupation for bread- 
winners. As Drayton®, Nashe^ and Lodge^ had attracted attention 
by religious compositions, Rowlands began his career with The Be- 
tmying of Christ (1598). In this trifle, he produces fully-developed 
that polished flow of verse which is one of his contributions to the 
literature of his age. The other contribution, the witty portrayal 
of the ^humours’ of eccentricity and class spirit, is found in his 
next production. The Letting of Huinours Blood in the Head- 
Vaine^ which appeared in 1600. Latinised verse was now the 
fashion ; so Rowlands gibbets the bad manners of Londoners under 
personalities: first, in classical epigrams, which give admirable 
glimpses of conduct, and then in satire of the school of Hall, in 
which we have more detailed portraits. Among others, we see 
the countryman filled with contempt for the citizen and led by 
his arrogance to commit absurd blunders ; the censorious spirit, 
slovenly, poor and quarrelsome, pulling everyone’s reputation to 
pieces; and the two drunkards who strengthen each other in their 
vice by enumerating the benefits of wine after the manner of 
burlesque encomiums. 

In 1602, Rowlands reverted to an older type in Tis Merrie 
when Gossips meete. The gay gossip of the alehouse had been for 
centuries a commonplace of popular literature^, and Sir John 
Davies had brought something of that spirit into his ^a wife widow 
and maid ’ in A Poetical Rapsody (1602). Rowlands’s poem shows 
us a middle-aged widow who has gathered from life a store of 
worldly wisdom and a connoisseur’s appreciation of burnt sack. 
She meets two acquaintances, a wife and a maiden, who are re- 
luctantly induced to join her in the private room of a tavern. 
Claret is ordered, and the usual feminine conference on men 
begins. The value of the poem, however, does not consist in the 
egoistic views of these ffomen, but in the dramatic development of 
their characters. The widow, a judge of ales and wine, is inclined 
to flaunt her independence; the wife is at first indifferent and 

1 Ante^ voL iii, chap, v, pp. 85-^T and bibl. , pp. 482 — 4. 

^ Harnionie of the Church, 1591. ® Christs Teares, 1593. 

^ Rrosopopeia, 1596. 

® Ante, vol. ii, p. 887 ; vol. iii, p. 88, and bibl., pp. 485 — 9. 
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preoccupied with domestic cares; the maid is timid and inclined 
■ to be shocked. But, as the wine percolates through their veins, 

3 tliey discuss old times and their present fortunes with the utmost 

f freedom. When the conversation turns from dances to husbands, 

I they folk faster and in temipt each other more frequently. Anon, 

sausages and sack are called for ; even tlie maid begins to put in 
her say, while the widow talks so loudly that the eavesdropping 
attendant bursts out laughing. The incensed lady delivers a 
voluble and incoherent reprimand, and they stagger down the 
staire after a friendly competition as to who should pay the bill. 

Ihis brilliant sketch met with itmnediate popularity. Seven 
; editions were called for during the century, and Howlands now 

definitely abandoned stsvndard litenitnre. lie turne<i his hand to 
j coney-catching pamphlets and, trading on Greene’s reputation, 

I entitled his tract Uretum Glwst kauMting Conkmfehers, in which 

he contributes a few new facts to the subject, but, for the most part, 
jOdls his pages with picaresque anecdotes of farcical encounters and 
I triumphs of mother wit Tlien he combined the old idea of the 

dance of death with the new taste for typo satire in Looke to it 
/or lie Staibe ye (1604). Death is represented as threatening 
a number of typical wrongdoers, each of whom has his malpractices 
briefly characterised in two six-lined stanzas. Howlands still writes 
' the same clear smooth verse; but most of the characters had been 

> the veriest commonplaces for a century. Yet there are a few 

! interesting figures grouped under the heading of death’s vengeance, 

including the king who spills his subjects’ blood to enhajice his own 
j glory^ ; the miser, now distinguished from the usurer ; the husband- 

I man who keeps almanacs to calculate the rainy weather and is 

! never happy unless the ^rice of grain is lugh®; and the spendthrift, 

blinded to the dangers of the future, who neglects his family but is 
, always ‘a good fellow to his friend.’ In this poem, Death was 

employed merely as a figure-head; but, two years later, he pro- 
duced a poem directly on that subject For centuries, death, in 
popular imapnation, had played a double part ; on the one 
hand, as a gruesome monarch, on the other, as an antic or jester. 
•Rowlands incorporates both these conceptions in the moral 
dialogue A terrible BatteU betweme two conmmers qf the 
i whole world : Time and Death. Time and Death hold conference 

onthe worldly-minded victims whom they have stimck down in their 
, : ; sins, and revievt,the brevity and i^ptations of life. The beginning 

8 ^' ' , ' 'I* ' # 

is Mm is fomd BeUtm Era$mi^ T. 3533. 

a Mupmnr t - tii almmclw 'of Eor diio. 
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of the poem has an almost Miltonic^ grandenr. Then, suddenly^ 
the tone changes. Time comically complains that he is credited 
with many of Death’s escapades, and a dispute follows. Each 
claims to be the greater. Death scornfully insists that no man 
fears Time, while Time accuses Death of stabbing like a coward, and 
then compares his head to an oil-jar, his arms to a gardener’s rake, 
Ms legs to a pair of crane stilts and his voice to the hissing of 
a snake. After an interchange of even more outrageous insults, 
a reconciliation is effected^. 

The literary resourcefulness of the age is also illustrated by a 
number of pamphlets which ridicule romantic ballads. The 
Heroical adventures of the Knight of the Sea (1600) was follo wed 
by Beaumont and Fletcher’s comedy The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle in 1611 and by Moriomachia in 1613. In this clever prose 
burlesque, interspersed with rimes, Robert Anton tells how the 
queen of the fairies transforms a submissive and apathetic cow into 
a knight errant to do her business in the world. The knight’s adven- 
tures are as futile as those of Sir Thopas, but they serve the further 
purpose of satirising society. The hero blunders into encounters 
which set off the bluff’ kindness of the common folk beside 
the arrogance and vanity of the wealthy with their bought titles 
and pampered menials. At Moropolis (London), the adventurer 
visits the frivolous shows and sham prodigies of the city, and 
he catches some glimpses of city vice which much amaze his 
ingenuous soul. The burlesque ends in a mock-heroic contest. 
The Knight of the Sun enters the lists against the Knight of the 
Moon, but is worsted, and the earth is plunged in darkness. Amid 
the disorder which ensues, ^fogging solliciters,’ ^extorting brokers,’ 
Speaking pandars,’ tapsters and others appear in their true 
characters. The tract has something in ft suggestive of Oandide 
as well as of Hudihras. In 1615, Rowlands brought out The 
Melancholic Knight, a verse monologue proceeding from a 
character disgusted with the commercialism of his own age and 
ravished by the enchanted world of medieval romance. He is 
a studious reader of fly-sheets and broadsides which tell of dragons 
and other monstrosities, and has himself composed Hhe rhyme of 
Sir Eglamour.’ But this poem is really a burlesque imitated from 
The Knight of the Sea and its author proves to be a poltroon who 
despises money because he is in debt, refuses charity to beggars 
(the mark of the upstart nobleman of that age), grinds his tenants 
to clothe his wife bravely and smok^ a^d spits all day long while 

^ Vide E. Gosse, intro, to works of Bowliinds, 1880 [Hunterian Club], 

2 See bibl. for list of Eowlands^s works. , S 
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nursing his melancholy, Don Quixote had been published in 1605, 
and its popularity may have stimulated this type of literatiire. But 
the real impulse came from the reaction of the ‘nineties’ against 
Elizabethan idealism. The love of mythical and hei-oic literature 
was not, indeed, dead but was relegated to the uneducated and 
the old-fashioned. Verse satirists had already inveighed against 
the Spetiseriau school and the versified legends of old time. Now, 
less academic writers, following the city love of cytiicism and 
ridicule, reproduced the same satire in a more humorous form. 

The atmosphere of the capital made itself felt in many ways, 
apart from experiments in style and the study of types. There are 
constant allusions to noted and notorious characters of the city, 
such as Lanum, Garret, Singer, Pope, Ihickstead, B’icld and Iloteom 
Tarlton became so famous that Gabriel Harvey wa.s proud to 
have jested with him, and Fitzgeoflrey^ and Stradling^ honoured 
him in Latin epigi-ams. Some of the.se characters became the 
heroes of jest-books®, in which old stories were told anew and 
associated with their names. Yet, even in this field, tlie popular 
interest in London gives a touch of freshness. The compiler of 
the Merrie Conceited Jests of George. Peek has managed to 
centre all his detached anecdotes rouml the attractive and novel 


personality of literary bohemians*. Skoggtm and Eulen.spiegel 
were traditional figure-heads, in which gipsy cunning blended with 
bucolic ineptitude. In George Peele, however, we find a c<»u8i8teiit 
character devoted to pleasiiro and prodigality, w'ho has discarded 
the inane antics of earlier jest-books, and governs his vagaries by 
the desire to escajw a creditor or gain a dinner. But his frauds 
are still perpetrated with the heartle-ssness of an earlier age, and 
tlio book does not Ijear witness to the ‘civilitie’ of LondoJi so 
convincingly as John t'aglo-r’s IPfi ami Mirth (163r>), in which 
the current witticisms of taveims, ordinaries and bowling-greens 
are worked up into *yerks’ and ‘clinches.’ Here we find the 
educated man’s amusement at the clown’s misuse® of new Ijatinised 
words such as Dogberry mutilated, and the Londoner’s contempt for 
provincial arrogance®. The phantasy on a bowling-alley contains 
conceits as elaborate as those of Overbury and Breton, and other 


^ Aganiaef 1601 . ® 1607 . 

. Fiie bibL For oxigm of iFest-feooks vide ante voL ebap. v, pp, 01— $6, 

■' ^ The book was probably compiled after the dramatwtV death. Om episode/ at 
‘ . ,n leaetf ie takea from <7. 'Mefp. mi the coneeptioh of the <shtt*&oler is simikr to 
^ tha^ of O^eorge ih The • A« the earHeal k»ow» edition of the 

; eannot be settled. 
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anecdotes^ have toEches of epigrammatic wisdom SEch as the 
essayists loved to record. The most noticeable featare is the pre- 
dominance of the modern repartee — ^the flash of ridicnle or hEmonr 
strEck oEt of a word taken in two senses — which is often 
associated with Sheridan. 

So great was this interest in city personalities, that actors and 
pnblic hEmorists wonld perform wagers in order to gain money 
by pEblishing acconnts of them. Ferris’s colourless report of 
The Most dangerous and memorable Adventure (1590) in a 
wherry boat was followed by Kemp’s nine days wonder (1600), 
in which the actor vivaciously describes the episodes of his 
morris dance from London to Norwich, John Taylor, after an 
adventurous career in the navy and a few years’ struggle to earn a 
living in the decaying profession of waterman, devoted himself to 
literary hackwork and undertook wagering journeys, which were 
afterwards turned into rollicking pamphlets. It was, perhaps, this 
fashion which induced Richard Brathwaite, after trying his hand at 
essays and characters, to devote his learning and Goliardic humour 
to the narration of a voyage. Adopting the name of a proverbial 
drunkardV be described ^ pilgrimage through the towns and 
villages of England \i\ Barncbae Itinerarmm or Bar naked s 
Journal Occasionally, he notes local peculiarities ; but the story, 
mostly, is a record of the vagabond’s escapades, which sometimes 
meet a vagabond’s condign punishment. The booklet is a triumph 
of easy rhythmic verse. 

The sentiments and ideas of former ages now began to reappear 
in connection with localities in and around London. Brainford, 
Hogsden (Hoxton), Southwarke, Eyebright and Queen-hive jfre- 
quently figure in catch-pennies. One publicist, under the name 
of ^ Kinde-Kit of Kingstone,’ borrowed tales from such sources as 
the Decameron and the Romance of the Seven Sages^ and put 
them in the mouths of seven fishwives who take boat for the 
western suburbs after a good day’s business in London^. Each 
prose story is introduced by a verse description of the narrator, 
after the manner of Skelton, and is followed by the outspoken 
comments of the listeners. Another story book, composed in the 
same style and mannef, represents a journey from Billingsgate 

^ no. 127, 

2 Tide Ben Jonson, ^he Gipsies^ and also the intarodnction of Barnahy as a 
bibacious coachman in The New Xnn^ or the light JSeart. See, also, A Brown Bozen of 
Bmnkards {ali-ass Brinhhards) whipt and shipt to the Isle of Gtills (1648), and memoir 
by X Haslewood prefixed to ninth ed. of Bamahee^s Journal^ 1820. 

3 Westward for Smelts, Steevens belieYes in an edition of 1603, but Collier thinks 
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to Gravesend \ Bnt the most remarkable pamphlet of this class is 
1 Pimlyco" or, Rmine Red Cup (1609). The poet describes himself 

; ' lying in the grass amid the delights of spring, and watching lovers 

sport together, while, in the background, the towers and steeples of 
London 

|i Lifted their proud lieads hove the skies, 

: ; gleaming like gold in the morning sunlight. By chance, he finds 

\ Skelton’s Tumiyng of Elynour Rummy ng ; and, while reading the 

satire, looks up and beholds a motley crowd of men and women 
surging towards Hogsden to consume its ale. The contagious 
' enthusiasm carries him along, and, with Skelton’s poem in liis 

ij I hand, ‘ wdth those mad times to weigh our times,’ he fii’st breaks 

f out into a burlesque eulogy on rimiyco ale, and then wittily 

; ; describes the insane rush for the pleasures of the resort. Pannent 

/ ; for alehouse fare was vulgarly known as ‘shot’; so he represents 

! ': the place as a fort which an impetuous anny is attacking with this 

ailiillery. In the ranks are all types of society who scramble for 
: i tankards, calliiig ‘ Fill, Fill, FilL’ Poets seek inspiration ; ballad 

! singers exercise their ‘villanous yelping throats.' Lawyers, 

usurers, courtiere, soldiers, ‘lads and greasie lowncs,' women of 
I - every’ age and figure, jostle one another in their eagerness to 

"! squander money on tippling. Such a production is far more than 

Ij a topical effiision. Pimlyco is a satiriail rhapsody on the age's 

’|! animal spirits and headlong folly, a burlcsqtic review in which 

ji' the genius and method of Coctie LordV$ bold are adapted to the 

interests of Jacobean London. 

All tliis while, the exuberant national life continued to find yet 
j; another form of expression in the broadside.^ and street ballswis 

I! which had grown out of the people’s love of singing in early Tudor 

1 times^ Songs were sung and sold at every street corner and 

ji crossway, or outside the theatre doora, and so popular did some 

i airs become that Guilpin reckoned the chanting of Kemp's Jlgge 

and The Burgoniam Tragedy among the nuisances of London. 
Cornwallis describes a crowd gathered round a city minstrel. He 
, tells us ‘how thoroughly the standers by are affected, . , . what shift 

they make to stand to heare. Ballad-mongers, who were some- 
, times men of education®, represented tho" public opinion of ihe 

I- ‘ ^ Co Wero/ iSO$fl«g©lymprinM in rimr 1630). 

' '/ ■ ^ Diseiission on the origin of the wor€ has been roopenod in ^ no# ^56^ 

i ^ ’ 21. Hov. 1008. 

! ' ; ' \ voL III, chap. ‘ ’ 

V.''\ V, p.00, .a«dbibL^ ^ , ' 

' ' ^ '-X ' ' ' ‘ ‘ ® One of ShoTOS wm first a hallafi-incm.pr anfi then a ainister ; ^ 

'•/' " ^nd I another/ a ',dootor of dmn% and then an ' 

~ ' itinerant innaieiso!i; A - 
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lower classes, News of foreign and political eyents was circulated 
this wa;f ; accounts of monstrosities, portents, prodigies and disasters 
were graphically reported Prophecies were composed or reviyed. 
R. Waldegrave even published, in 1603, a whole volume of medieval 
oracles from Merlin, Eltraine, Beid, Thomas the Rimer and others 
Murders and executions were described with appropriate apologues 
or, as in the case of Ravaillac's tortures \ with harrowing and 
imaginary details. Tales of love-making and domestic scenes are 
found, some in dialogue or a kind of rude foui’-act drama. There 
were other ditties, especially drinking songs, which were merely 
coarse, and ^Nownow,' in Kinde Harts Dreame, complains that 
crowds gather to hear children sing immoral lays. The old heroic 
ballads were still favourites^, as, also, were naive tales which bore 
mark of medieval origin. A large number were nothing else than 
church hymns, which a householder could buy on Saturday evening 
for Sunday use. A pronounced liking for repentances and con- 
fessions can also be traced. Many broadsides represent a doomed 
man on the scaffold, addressing a farewell homily to the world, in 
which he confesses his crimes and warns others to shun his be- 
setting sin. Some contain tragedies of love or jealousy; others 
touch on social and political grievances. 

It will be noticed that these doggerel fragmentary verses 
deal with the very subjects which supplied material for the 
gi*eat pamphleteers and satirists of the age. Nor can the work 
of Greene, Nashe, Bekker, Rowlands, Hall, Marston, Guilpin and 
their peers be really understood unless this vast background of 
varied plebeian sentiment be kept in view. And yet the golden 
age of popular literature was past. The sixteenth century had 
seen the rise of thoughtful humorists and investigators, whose 
first care had been to probe the errors and expose the frauds of 
the common people among whom they lived. But, in the literary 
atmosphere of Jacobean London, this tractarian movement was 
gradually becoming a series of elaborate experiments. The 
brilliant writers of the age were evolving complex organs of ex- 
pression and, already, before the Civil War, had laid the foundations 
of eighteenth century prose literature. But they lost touch with 
the deeper interests of the people. Meanwhile, broadsides and 
flysheets continued to multiply; but it was not till the advent 
of the romantic mc^vement that a school of writers again devoted 

their talents to the interpretation of social life. 

,1 - * 

^ The terrible and deserved Death of Franeis Umilliach^ 1610. Bptd Rarl, Misc.Yoh vi. 

2 Of. The Knight of the Bximing Pestle^ and Martin Parker’s Ballads. 
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WRITERS OX COUNTRY PURSUITS AND PASTIMES 


Gekvasb AIarkhaji 


, While tlie great Elizaliethan writers wore producing poem's, 

. ];! plays and other masterpieces destined to take an enduring place in 

I'l English literature, there was another side of literary activity, 

jjj : which, though practically unrecognised as literature, yet had an 

(0 impoz’tant inlliienee on a large body of readere for the majority 

! '! of whom polite literature scarcely existed. The books that formed 

, this by-stream appealed to the country s(juire and the yeoman, 
not, indeed, as literature, but as storehouses of facts — practical 
: guides to their agricultural occupations, or instrHcti<m in their 

A favourite pastimes of hunting and hawking, fishing and gardening. 

Before this period, but few books dealing with these subjects 
||j had appeared in print. The first an<i most famous among them 

lijjl was The Book of St Albaaf, first printed about 14K(), which stood 

|i practically alone until the appearance, early in the si.xteenth 

century, of Walter of Henley’s Book of Hnnhomirif and Fitz- 


hei'bert’s treatise on the same subject. But it was not till the 
second half of the century that these subjects, in common with 
every other branch of literature, ■were fully developed in that 
productive age. 

For the materials of this literature, there were two main 
sources : one, the stock of native lore, which 'wsis the outcome of 
the practical experience of generations, supplemented by an occa- 
sional dip at the well of superstition, and this was preserved 
to some extent in manuscript as ■well as handed down by oral 
tradition ; the other, contemporary foreign literature, notably tfiat 
of Italy, which was freely drawn upon in the way of translation, 
these versions being often the work of thh'^parely literary man or 
of the hack-writer who brought to the subject little or nothing of 
first-hand knowledge. ^ 

: The outstanding name among the workers in this field is that 
of jproBfie, veisA^e; Gervase Markham, whose 
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actiTity extended from the last decade of the sixteenth century to 
his death in 1637. He was born about 1568, and, in his early 
years, spent at his Nottinghamshire home, he naturally became 
familiar with every aspect of country life. Like many other 
younger sons of the time, he took to a military career; but, after 
some years' experience in the wars of the Low Countries, he 
exchanged his sword for the pen. 

The subjects with which he dealt included such matters as 
hunting, hawking, husbandry, gardening, housewifery and the 
military art, diversified by occasional excursions into polite lite- 
rature in the shape of plays and poems. But, of the many sides of 
his literary activity, the most prominent, as well as most congenial, 
was, without doubt, that dealing with horsemanship and the vete- 
rinary art. 

The first of the long series of his books on horses was issued in 
1593 under the title A Diseource of HorsmansMppe. In this 
same year, also, he made his first essay in belles lettres, by pre- 
paring for the press a poem entitled Thyrsis and Daphne ; but no 
copy of this is known to have survived. After having reissued the 
Diseource in a new and enlarged guise, under the title How 
to chuse, ridey trainCy and die% both hunting-horses and running 
horsesy he followed it, in 1605, with a treatise on Hotv to trayne 
and teach horses to amble. Two years later, Markham produced 
his chief work on his favourite theme, the horse, 'with whose 
nature and use,’ he claims with some pride, 'I have been exercised 
and acquainted from my Childhood, and I hope, without boast, 
need not yield to any in this Kingdome.^ 

This book he entitled GavdaricCy or the English Horseman. 
But it was not in Markham’s nature to be satisfied with so brief, 
though comprehensive, a title. ShoWTO^n at heart as he was, 
the big drum must be beat, and the attention of the world called 
to the wonders to be found within. So, characteristically, and 
with a flourish, he sets forth his wares in detail, and acclaims their 
originality and his own altruism. Here is the whole: 

Cavelariee, or the English Horseman: contayning all the Arte of Horse- 
manship, as much as is nei^^sary for any man to imderstand, whether he be 
Horse-breeder, horse-ryder, horse-hunter, horse-rumier, horse-amblex*, horse- 
farrier, horse-keeper, Coachman, Smith, or Sadler. Together with the 
discovery of the subtiil trade or mistery of horse-coursers, and an explanation 
of the excellency of a*horses understanding, or how to teach them to doe 
trickes like Bankes his Curtail: And that horses maj^ be made to drawe 
drie-foot like a Hound. Secrets before unpubBshed, and now carefully set 
doivn for the profit of this whole Nation; 
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Blit, if Markham was adept at displaying his wares, he was 
no less a master in the choice of appropriate patrons and in the 
writing of dedications — a practice reduced to a fine art in those 
days. It was a poor book which could not be made to carry two, 
if not three, of his dedicatory epistles, for each of whicli he doubt- 
less looked for some remuneration. In Cavelnrire, the division 
into books affords him opportunity for no lcs.s than eight dedica- 
tions, leading off' with prince Henry, to whom succeed noblemen 
of various titles duly graduated. In i.ssuing a new edition, 
‘corrected and augmented, with many worthy secrets not before 
known,’ ten years later, the name of Charles, prince of Wale.s, is 
quietly substituted for that of the late prince, without the slightest 
change in the terms of the address. 

And, when wo come to the text of the book itselt^ Markham is 
not wanting in this matter either. He is master of his subject ; 
and, whether he calls upon the 8tore.s of his own experience, or, 
as was mucli the fashion in his time, uses material ‘drawen out 
of the most approved authora,’ he conveys the impression of writing 
with full knowledge, and inspires confidence as one who speaiks 
with the unhesitating assurance of authority. His directions are 
full and clear, and his style is touched with an enthusiasm and an 
engaging familiarity which bring his reader into close contact and 
almost convey the illusion of oral instruction. Now and again, 
one comes across bits of that deep-rooted country tradition which 
has not even yet worn itself out, such as when he directs that 
‘ If your horse be shrewe-runne, you shall lookc for a briere which 
growes at both endcs, and draw your horse thorow it and he will 
be well’ But Markham is not much given to this kind of thing, 
and, whether it was a concession to rural superstition or a filching 


from one of his ‘approved authors,’ it is noticeable that he neither 
gives the symptoms of being ‘shrew-runne’ nor describes the nature 
of the malady. 

The mention, in the title-page, of ‘Bankw his Curtail,’ is a 
reference to a celebrated performing horse, called ‘Marocco,’ which 
his owner, one Banks a Scotsman, had taught to do tricks so asto- 
nishing that both the ‘dancing horse’ and its trainer achieved a 
European reputation. Shakespeare, in«-llo«je’» Lahmir’s Lost, 
makes reference to Maroceo’s power of counting money, and many 
t ; other allusions to his cleveme® may be found in contemporary 
. literature. The most renowned exploit of this famous animal 
was the ascent ofaSt Paul’s Cathedral, which took place in 1600. 

I ■ He was aftefwfiu^ exhlMted in Par% Frankfort and other places, 
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and the amazement which his performances created brought his 
owner ipider the suspicion of employing magic. But Markham, 
with his knowledge of horse training, calls Bankes an ‘ exceeding 
honest’ man; and, since it would be impossible for Markham to 
admit his inferiority to any one in any matter relating to horse- 
manship, a chapter is, accordingly, devoted to showing 'How a 
horse may be taught to doe any tricke done by Bankes his 
Curtail.’ 

In one of his later books^ Markham complains that, by reason 
of a too greedy and hasty bookseller, his Cavelarice was not only 
exceedingly falsely printed, but, also, the most part of the book of 
cures was left out. To supply this omission, he brought out, in 
1610, his Maister-peece, wherein, he says, 'I have set down every 
disease, and every medicine, so full and so exactly that there is 
not a farrier in this kingdome, which knowes a medicine for any 
disease, which is true and good indeed, but I will finde the 
substance thereof in that booke.’ Markham evidently prided him- 
self on this work, in which he describes himself to be amply and 
fully adorned with the best of his own feathers; and his estimation 
of it as his master-piece finds justification in the fact that it 
continued in use for upwards of one hundred years®. 

Not content with having produced these comprehensive works 
on his special subject, he sought to reach a still wider circle ; and, 
in 1616, he brought out a popular little octavo called Marhhams 
Method: or Epitome, which, with an innate knowledge of the 
essential elements of popularity, he further attractively described 
as containing 'his approved remedies for all diseases whatsoever, 
incident to horses, and they are almost 300, all cured with twelve 
medicines onely, not of twelve pence cost and to be got commonly 
everywhere’; and he also includes remedies for the diseases of 
every description of domestic live stock, from oxen and sheep to 
hawks and singing birds. By this time, he is well aware that he 
has gained the reputation of being a book-maker, for, in the 
preface, he says, 

me thinks I heare the world say : Sir, why load you thus both mens miudes 
and the Booke-sellers stalls with such change and variety of Bookes, all 
upon one subject, as if me«^were tyed to your readings? 

and he then proceeds, in three pages, to justify the appearance of 
this epitome. But, however plausibly Markham might defend his 

^ Markhams Method : preface, * 

2 xjae twenty-first edition appeared in 1734 . 
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book-making in print, tlie stationers concerned in bis publications 
felt that this multipljdng of treatises was becoming a serious 
matter, and, from the following entry in the register of the 
Stationers’ company, it appeal’s that they took steps to protect 
their interest in such of his books as were already in jirint. 


Meiuomidniu That I Qervase Markljani of London pent Do promise 
hercafier Never to write any more book or )>ookeK to be prinietl, of the 
DeseaHCS or cures of any Cattle, as Horse, Oxe, Cowe, sbeepe, Swine anti 
Goates &c. In witnes whereof I have hereunto sett iny hand the 14th Day of 
Julie, 1617, 

Gervis JIarkhaui. 



It is probably this memorandum which has led to Markham 
being often described as the first English ‘hackney writer,’ a 
phrase used by Harte; but he no more deserves this appellation 
than many another contemporary writer, and there is no evidence 
that he was employed by the booksellers to write any of his 
numei’ous books. How, or by whom, he was induced to sign the 
pi'omise does not appear, but it was hardly to be expected that 
such an enthusiast could thus completely forswear his especial 
hobby. " . 

For some years, he spent his energies upon other subjects, but, 
in his later days, he brought out yet two other small horse books, 

The, Complete Farriar, or tihe Kings High-wag to IHmmamhip 
and MarMiams Faithftdl Farrier. In sending forth the latter, | 
he utters a note suggestive of the weariness of age, but he shows 
no abatement of his claim to supremacy iii veterinary lore, he has 
lost nothing of his valiant assurance, and he still does all ‘for the j 
publick good.’ 

Having (he says) gained experience all my life to thcHC prenent tlaycH, J 

wherein I am ready to cre^pe into the eartli, willing now at the important 
request of my best friends, [I] hove yeelded my wife to lay the glory of luy 
skill in Horsemanship, open to the World: and having kept secret in the 1 

Cabinet of my Brest, these Secrets, by which I have gained from many a | 

Noble person, many a fayre pound, I now bestow it u^mn thee for the value ^ 

of size pence. It may be; some will account nm a Foole in Print, for ? 

disclosing my Secrets, but I ever regarded the life of a worthy Horse, before t 

the word of a foole. 

Among the modem writers on horns to whom Markham, j 
i in his Maister-peeee, acknowledges his indebtedness, he especially : 

; esteemed Salomon de la Broue, ‘a man of exquisite practice and j; 

, ; knowledge,’ whose work !](«; FVoj^ms was printed at 

; Of English anthore, he names Clifford and 

, and mention^ ginong his authorities fifteen names , 
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wMch he terms private, meaning, it may be presumed, practitioners 
of the veterinary art who did not publisL Christopher Clifford 
was the author of The Schoole of Horsemanship, published in 
1585 ; the works of Leonard Mascall are referred to below. 

No other writer on this subject approached Markham, either in 
popularity or in knowledge and literary craft. His books were 
continually reprinted throughout the seventeenth century, and 
they were not entirely superseded even by the great horse- 
masters of the latter part of the century, the duke of Newcastle 
and Sir William Hope, translator of Solleysel. 

’Perhaps yet better known than his books on horses is the 
collection of treatises on country matters which he gathered into 
one volume, under the alluring title A Way to get Wealth. This 
comprehensive work forms an encyclopaedia of I’ural occupations 
and recreations, in which Markham brought up to date the existing 
literature of the subject. 

The earliest of his predecessors in this field was Walter of 
Henley, whose Booh of Husbandry, originally written in the 
thirteenth century, circulated largely in manuscript^ being added 
to from time to time and amended as need arose. Its long con- 
tinued popularity must have been due to the practical nature of 
the work; and the sphere of its usefulness was extended by a trans- 
lation, out of the original Anglicised Norman French, into English, 
this version being attributed, on apparently insufiicient grounds, 
to Eobert Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln. After having enjoyed 
popularity in manuscript for two hundred years, it was at length 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde early in the sixteenth century, only 
to be shortly afterwards superseded by Fitzherbert’s Booh of 
Husbandry, which made its appearance about 1523. 

It is a question whether the authorship of this treatise, as well 
as of its companion volume. The Booh of Surveying, should be 
rightly assigned to Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, justice of the common 
pleas, or to his elder brother John Fitzherbert, lord of the manor of 
Norbury in Derbyshire ; but the balance of probability is in favour 
of the latter®. The squire, if he it be, tells us that the work was 
the outcome of more than forty years’ experience, and that it was 
intended for the benefit’of 'poore fermers and tenauntes.’ The 
familiarity with detail, the minuteness of instruction and the care 
with which the author states his. reason^ well bear out his cla im 

^ See Lamond and Cunningham’s edition (1890) for a Ikt of the twenty-one 
extant copies. * 

2 See English Historical Review^ xix, (1897). 

E. L. IV. GH. XVII. 
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I to long experience. The whole course of farming operations is 

' dealt with, including the management of horses, cattle and sheep; 

i; woodcraft finds a place, and there is likewise a chapter on bees, 

!* which are ‘lyttell charge but good attendaunce.’ And, country 

squire-like, caring for the welfiire of Ixis people, he concludes with 
; some thii-ty admonitory esKiys suited to various occasions, from 

‘ the Occupation of a Wife ’ to ‘ the Manner of Almsdeeds.’ The, 
i Booh of Surveying, which had a forerunner in the rules drawn 

I up by bisliop Grosseteste for the countess of Lincoln, dealt with 

: duties pertaining to the office of steward or bailing and was, in effect, 

f a hand-book of estate management, designed for ‘the profyttefef 

all noble men and women.’ 

; For a considerable period, Fitzherbert’s Booh of Unshmidry 

had no rival, and it was several times reprinted Ixsfore the end of 
the century, when it finally ^ve way to the Elizabethan -writers 
I on the subject, to whom it had served fw a useful {piarry. Of 

these -writers, the most notable, to name them in chronological 
order, were Thomas Tusser, Leonard Mascall, Barnabe Googe, 
Sir Hugh Plat and Markham. 

Thomas Tusser, whose Hundreth good pointes of Hmbmulrie 
(1557), afterwards amplified into Five llumlreth Fointea (1573), 
was rather a collection of riming aphorisms than a regular 
treatise, Is dealt wth in another volume of the present workl 
Leonard Mascall, quoted by Markliam as one of his authorities 
and, next to Markham, the best known writer of the time on 
husbandry, is said by Puller to have introduced pippin apples and 
carp into England; but carp were already known in 14S)6'-*, and 
Mascall’s statement in his Book of Fwhing may have refoiwed to 
one of his ancestoi*8 rather than to himself- Mascall’s first book 
-was Of the arte and maner hoim to plant atid graffe aU sartes 
of trees (1572), and, for this, he drew upon French and Dutch 
source, supplemented by his own oteervation. T/te hmbmoMye 
orchring am,d governmente of PaiMrie, which he brought out in 
1581, seems to be the earliest independent treatise which was printed 
on the subject. Mascall’s chief work, Tim government of eatt^., 

; i made its first appearance in 1587, and, though very largely a com- 

pilation, nevertheless represented the be§l practice of the day, and 
■ continued in vogue together with Markham’s books until far into 
the succeeding century. This was followed jn 1590 by A o/ 
fishmg with hoohe omd line, , , Skmdrie engines and trappes to take 
r polpats, 'bmay^ rodtes, mi^ cmdpiM other Mndes ofvermim. 

: ' ' w.;-,, ^ Bm Book of St Mam. 
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Barnabe Googe takes his real place in literature in another 
department^, but his translation of the Foure hoolies o/Hushandrif, 
coUected hy M. Gonradm HereshacMm (1577) must be noted 
here. As Googe remarks in his preface, you have here set down 
before you ‘the rules and practices of the olde auncient husbands, 
as well Greekes as Latines whose very orders, for the most, at this 
day wee observe’; and, though he professes to have increased the 
work both by his own reading and the experience, of his friends, 
yet it represents precepts of the older writers rather than con- 
temporary knowledge and practice, and the subject is treated from 
the stand-point of a man of letters rather than from that of a 
professed agriculturist. The authorities quoted in the preface 
include the names of several Englishmen, and he mentions in terms 
of respect ‘Master Fitzherbert and Master Tusser : whose workes 
may, in my fancie, without any presumption, compare with any, 
either Varro, Columella, or Palladius of Eome.’ Some fifty years 
later, the book was re-edited and enlarged by Markham. 

Sir Hugh Plat, an interesting person whose activity extended 
to other matters besides agriculture, was known as the author of 
many curious inventions, a number of which are described in his 
Jewell Hotise of Art and Nature: conteining divers rare and 
profitable inventions, together with sundry new experimentes in 
the art of Mishandry, distillation, and moulding (1594). He 
applied himself more particularly to improvements in farming and 
gardening, his most useful contribution to the subject being a 
treatise on manures, which, under the title of Diverse new sorts of 
soyle not yet brought into any publique use, for manuring both 
of pasture and arable ground, formed the second part of the 
Jewed House. About 1596, he also issued an exposition of 
The new and admirable arte of setting come. Harte, in his 
Essays on Husbandry (1764), speaks of him as the most ingenious 
husbandman of his times, and says that he corresponded with all 
the lovers of agriculture and gardening throughout England. 

Here, again, as in the field of horsemanship, Markham holds 
the foremost place in his day. His books on husbandry are, perhaps, 
not written with so intimate a first-hand knowledge, but a faculty 
for minute observation* «and a long acquaintance with coiuitry 
matters in general enabled him to supplement his own knowledge 
by selecting and assimilating what was best and most advanced in 
existing literature; and his literary taste and skill enabled him to 
present it in a form at once attractive and practical. He is equally 
at home in expounding the bes£ methods of tillage, the treatment 
^ See voL ni, cbap. yra. 
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' . of live stock, the subtleties of hawking, the secrets of angling, or 

!'! i the most approved recipes for the housewife ; there is littk, indeed, 

';i in the whole range of country pleasures and duties, upon which 

!'i he did not discourse with ease, enthusiasm and authority, and, 

I; on all occasions, with that display of omniscience which is a mark 

gii of the true journalist. 

i.| All these characteristics are seen to advantage in that encyclo- 

iii paedic and seductive volume A Way to get Wealth. The first 

ij treatise in this collection. Cheap ami Cowl Umbamiry, deals 

i. * with the management of domestic animals and fowls and the 

J cure of their diseases. As in duty bound, he leads oft' with Ms 

;i favourite, the horse, and, in the directions for ti-aining, the gentle- 

, 1 : ness of his methods is particularly noticesible. Correction, indeed, 

i is to be given ‘ soundly and sharply, as oft as just occasion shall 

- require’; but there is much more of ‘cherishing’ than chiding, and 

I maviter in modo is the key-note of all his instruction. No 

I treatise on rural economy of this period seems to have been 

jl considered complete without its chapter on bees, and Markham 

I' duly devotes a section to these ‘gentle, loving and familiar 

I creatures.’ 

li Having dealt with the duties of country life, Markham then 

I proceeds in Country Contentments to set out the various tecrea- 

i tions wherewith a husbandman may refresh himself after the toil 

: of more serious businesa Here, he writes with accustomed ease, 

and in somewhat more leisurely manner, as Ijefits the occasion. 
The singular rhythmical charm of his style is at its best ; nothing is 
abrupt or unfinished ; sentences are rounded off with a duo regard 
to effect; and, in the direct simplicity of his diction, nothing of 


clearness is lost. What, for instance, could be better and more 
attune to its subject than th^e instructions for the composition of 
a pack of hounds: 

If you would have your Kennell for sweetnesse of cry, then yon must 
oomsound it of some large dogges, that have deepe solemne monthc 8 ,Bnd are 
swift in pending, which must as it were heare the hase in the consort; then 
a double number of roaring, and load-ringing mouthes, which must heare the 
counter tenor; then some hollow plaine sweete monthea, which must heare 
the meane or middle part: and soe with these jthree parts of musicke, you 
shall make your cry perfect. ... * 

If you would have your Kennell for londnes of mouth, you shall not then 
; ; choose the hollow deepe mouth, but the loud clanging mouth, which ^ndeth 
frwly and sharpley, and as it were redouhleth in fte utterance! and if you 
mix with them the month ^t roarCth, and the mouth that whineth, the 
r «!ye will he both the jiraWer lu^ ieaiaarteri - , , and the more e<j;«ally you 

eompowt^ these mpntll^ haVh»^ Boarers as Spenders, and as many 

^ ^ whmers, as of #10^ lander and pleasanter your cry will 

,, he,espe(aMlyffil,heiaaoiihd£aigtEittwdo^.orundertheecehoof Bocl^ 
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Hunting is followed by hawking, ‘a most princely and serious 
delight’> and shooting with long-bow and cross-bow, and the 
games of bowls, tennis and baloon are all included. The moral- 
ising chapter in which The whole Art of Angling is introduced 
is entirely in keeping with the spirit of ‘the contemplative man’s 
recreation,’ and therein Markham shows himself a not unworthy 
precursor of Izaak Walton. After commendation of the gentle 
art, the making of rods, lines and other implements is described 
with a particular nicety, and other directions follow, all set forth 
with similar conciseness. 

* In the English Huswife, which forms the second part of 
Country Contentments, Markham, for once, does not claim origin- 
ality, but describes it as being in great part from ‘a Manuscript, 
which many yeeres agon belonged to an Honourable Countesse.’ 
In it, the whole sphere of the housewife’s domain is dealt with, 
household physic, cookery, distilling, dairying and brewing. 
Recipes are given for every domestic occasion, from a remedy for 
the Tysicke to the making of Ipocras, with many other conceited 
secrets. The cookery directions are characterised by lavishness, 
and some of the other recipes are, to say the least, somewhat 
curious. If Markham had been challenged as to the ‘halfe a 
bushell of the doune of Gats tailes’ prescribed for the concoction 
to cure burning or scalding, he would, probably, have referred it to 
the countess’s manuscript; but he might not have disowned the 
description of qualities which should be discernible in the good 
housewife, when he says 

First, shee must bee cleanly both in body and garments, shee must have a 
quicke eye, a curious nose, a perfect taste, and ready eare ; (shee must not be 
butter-fingred, sweete-toothed, nor faint-hearted) for, the first will let every 
thing fall, the second will consume what it shouM increase, and the last will 
loose time with too much nicenesse. 

A Way to get Wealth also contains The Inrichment of the 
Wecdd of Kent and Markhams Fan-ewell to Husbandry, both 
of which treat of the manuring and enrichment of poor soils; 
and it concludes with two or three horticultural treatises, the most 
important of which, A New Orchm-d a/nd Ga/rdm, was the work 
of William Lawson. ThV collection was many times reprinted, the 
fifteenth edition making its appearance in 1696. 

Markham wrote geveral other boofa on practical subjects, the 
titles of which, as well as of works by contemporary writers on 
country matters, will be found in the bibliography. Among the 
latter, may be specially noted Turbervile’s Booke of fauleonrie 
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(1575), and The Nohle arte ofvenerie or hunting, also attributed to 
Turbervile, and both compilations from foreign sources^-; Simon 
Latham’s two books of Falmnry (1615 — 8) ; and John Dennys’s 
Secrets of angling (1613), from which Markliam drew more than 
inspiration, and with which Walton was acquainted. Descriptive 
natural history makes a good beginning in Topsell’s illustrated 
Hislorie of Four e/ooted Beastes (1607), in which, as the author 
frankly and quaintly says, 

I have followed D. Ctesner as neer as I could, I do profess him my Author 
in most of my stories, yet I have ftathred up that which he lei fal, and added 
many pictures and stories as may apeare hy conference of both together. 


A coiniwiuion volume, The historic of Serpents, or the second 
hoohe of living creatures, was published in the following year. 
Both these books were re-issued in 1658, together with the Theater 
of Insects, the latter being a tniuslatiou of Thomas Moffett’s 
Imeetornm sive mininwrum amnialmm theatrim, winch, though 
written in 1590, first appeared in its liUtiu form in 1634. Moffett, 
who had studied medicine in Cambridge and Basle and travelled in 
Italy and Spain, was also the author of a descriptive and ntoralising 
poem on The sMeicortnes and their fks (1599). Silk culture was 
receiving some attention in England about this time, and other 
practical treatises on the subject were brought out. The newly 
imported accomplishment of smoking tobacco was also contributing 
its quota to literature. 

The earliest of the numerous herbals which appeared in England, 
the Cfrete Jlerball, founded on the French Grand HerMer, was 
printed by Peter Treveris at Southwark in 1526, and several 
times reprinted before the middle of the centurj'. William Turner, 
the reformer, who had a garden at Kew, diversified his protestant 
polemics with botanical pursuits; and Ms Few he.rhall (1551 — 
62) is considered a starting point in the scientific study of botany 
in England. Matthias de L’Obel, whose important works appeared 
only in Latin, was a resident in England and botanist to king 
James L The Niewe 1mrh<M (1678) of Rembert Dodoens, in its 
English dress by Henry Lyte, through the French veraion of 
L’feluse (Clusius), was very popular, a8''i!ras also the abridgment 
by William Earn, published in 1606 under the title Mams little 
Bodeoii. It was also from Dodoens’s Pempta^ that John Gerard, 
through the manuscript <rf Piimt's translation wMch mae into 
Ms hand% deriv<M and a^ptod^ without acknowledgment, a great 
part of Ms ceiefedie^ hiMorie Plardm 
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(1597). The majority of the numerous woodcuts used in this folio 
had previously appeared in the Eicmes plomtarum of Tabemae- 
montanus (1590). A revised and enlarged edition was brought 
out by Thomas Johnson in 1633. 

These herbals, though not professedly horticultural works, give 
occasional glimpses into plant culture as practised at that time; 
and the art of gardening, which was then maMng consider- 
able progress in this coimtry at the hands of a number of enthusi- 
astic devotees, also began to produce its own special literature. 
Dutch and other foreign sources provided ready material and 
inspiration for some of the earlier writers, among whom there is 
naturally a good deal of repetition ; illustrations were also freely 
copied, especially designs for knots, or carpet beds, which seem to 
have been highly esteemed, but of which Bacon, in his magnificent 
plan of a princely garden, says contemptuously that ‘ you may see 
as good sights, many times, in Tarts.’ Tusser has introduced a 
considerable amount of gardening detail into his Pointes of good 
hushomdrie ; but Thomas Hill, or ‘ Didymus Mountain ’ as he some- 
times fiicetiously styled himself, was one of the earliest to compile 
a book devoted exclusively to horticulture. This was printed in 
1563 under the title A most hriefe and pleasaunt treatyse, 
teaehynge howe to dress, soioe, and set a garden, and afterwards 
enlarged as The proffitahle arte of ga/rdening. Markham’s writings 
on the subject are to be found chiefly in his English Husbandman, 
Cmmtry-rmm Recreation, and Country Housewifes Garden, the 
latter sometimes printed with Lawson’s New Orchard mentioned 
above. In 1608, Sir Hugh Plat published his contribution to 
horticulture under the title Floraes Paradise ; and, in 1629, the 
ardent botanist and lover of flowers, John Parkinson, king’s 
herbalist, brought out his delightM Paradisi in sole Paradisus 
terrest/ris, or a garden of all sorts of pleasant flowers which our 
English ayre will permitt to he noursed up: with a TtUchen 
garden . . . and an orchard, the woodcuts for which were specially 
done in England; this was followed in 1640 by his great herbal, 
Theatrum hotanicum, with its description of nearly 3800 plants 
and its 2600 illustrations. 

In his recension of the Book of St Albans, issued in 1595 as the 
Gentlemans Academic, Markham came into touch with heraldry ; 
but, as he merely modernised the diction without revision of 
the matter, he can scarcely be deemed a writer on this science. 
The section on coat-armour in the St Albans booh was the first 
English treatise on heraldry* and is not without some practical 
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value; it wag derived largely jfrom Nicholas Upton's De officio 
militari (1441), first printed in 1654 by Sir Edward Byphe. In 
1662, Gerard Legh brought out his popular Accedem of Armory, 
and several other writers, such as John Bossevrell, Sir John Feme 
and William Wyrley, followed him ; but most of these works were 
vitiated by flights of imagination and absurd legends about the 
antiquity of coat-armour, and it was left to John Guillini, whose 
Display of JSeraMrie, first printed in 1610, is still a classic, to 
place the science on something approaching a sound b^isis. 

According to Langbaine, Markham was esteeined a good scholar 
and an excellent linguist, understanding {xsrfectly the French, 
Italian and Sp'anish languages. He wa.s certiiinly well read in the 
subjects which he handled, and thoroughly conversant with the 
classical allusions with which it was the fiishion in his day to over- 
lay polite literature. In verse, however, his achievement does not 
reach a high order ; his was not a lyric muse, and the long narra- 
tive poems which he attempted are dull conventional productions, 
lacking inspiration and spontaneity. Even his Isest opportunity, 
the thrilling story of the last fight of the Mehvmje\ fiiils to arouse 
him, and the poem, dragged out through 174 stanztw of eight lines 
each, is a tedious performance, clogged with laboured metaphor 
and classical simile. In other poems he deals with some of the 
sacred themes much affected at that time : the Poem of poems, or 
Siam mme, contaynitiy the divim Sotig of iSalomm in eight 
edogues, the subject of one of bishop Hall's satires® ami mentioned 
by Francis Meres hi Palladis Tamia, made its appearance in 1596; 
and, in 1600, was printed Teares of the Beloml: or, the himentii- 
tion of Saint John eoncenwig the death and passion of Christ 
Jesus our Saviour, a poem of 140 six-lined stanzas in heroic metre; 
Mark Magdalens lo/nieUatmisfor the losse of her 3£mfer Jesus, 
a similar poem of the following year, has also been attributed to 
him. 

Besides these original exercises, Markluira translated from the 
French of ‘Madam Genevefve Petau Maulette,’ Deeor&ux, or 
vertues tears (1697), a lament on the death of Henry III of France 
and of Walter Devereux, a brotlier of the Earl of Essex, In 1609, 
he produced The Famous Whore, or Noth Ourtimn, being the 
story of the career of ‘ Paulina, the fistmoua Roman curtissan, some- 
; times m™ unto the great Cardinall HypoKto, of Bst/ a poem in 
riming couplets translated, it is said, from tie Italian; but the 
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original of tMs, as likewise of Devorevaa, has not been traced. 
Bodomqj^hs Infemall, xrr the, JHveU conquered, a spirited English 
rendering from the French of Desportes, also belongs to him ; but 
the version of Ariostos Satyres, issued under Markham’s name 
in 1608, was claimed by Bobert Tofte. This ascription may have 
been an error, either accidental or intentional, on the part of the 
publisher ; and a similar confusion seems to have occurred in the 
case of the PastoraMs of Jidietta, which was entered by Thomas 
Creede in the Stationers’ register in November 1609 as ‘ translated 
out of French by Jarvis Markam,’ but in the following year was 
published by him as the work of Tofte. 

Seeing the freedom with which he ‘paraphrastically ’ used other 
writers’ work, it is not surprising to find that Markham adventured 
the hazardous r6le of continuator. In 1607, he published The 
English Arcadia, alluding his hegirming from Sir Philip Sydnes 
ending, and followed it, six yeai’s later, with The second and last 
part of the first hooJce of the English Arcadia. Making a compleate 
end of the first history ; but neither of these attempts seems to 
have met with any marked success. 

Markham is further known as collaborator in the production of 
two plays, but precisely what share belongs to him is not apparent. 
The Dumbe Knight (1608), founded on one of Bandello’s Italian 
novels, was written in conjunction with Lewis Machin of whom 
nothing further is known. The true tragedy of Herod and 
Antipater, printed in 1622 but written some ten years earlier, was 
the joint work of Markham and William Sampson. Both plays 
belong to the older school of dramatic writing, and present no 
features of importance in either the progress of the drama or the 
development of literary art. 

In appraising Markham as a writer, Ms efforts in poetry and 
drama may well be ignored. He is essentially an open-air man. 
Any rural occupation or manly sport is fit subject for his willing 
pen, and therein we find the true Markham. He is delightfully 
human, and everything upon which he touches is lighted up by his 
enthusiasm and made, for the moment, the most engrossing theme 
in the world. 


CHAPTIR XVIII 


THE BOOK-TRADE, 1557—1625 

The outstanding feature in the history of English printing and 
bookselling in tlie second half of the sixteenth century is the 
incorporation of the Stationers’ company. This orgjinissition of 
the trade was the means whereby a strong dual control over the 
output of the press was squired, in the firet place by the state, for 
political and ecclesiastical reasons, and, secondly, by the company 
itself, for the domestic regulation of the trade. 

Tlie guild or fraternity of scriveners and others connected with 
the productioir and sale of books, which had been fonned in 1403, 
had, with the increased trade in books and the introduction of 
printing, developed in course of time into the craft of Sbitioners ; 
and, as all persons carrying on any business in the city of London 
connected with the book trade were required to become members 
of the craft, this association had long exercised ctuisiderable 
influence in fixing and controlling trade customs. Prompted by 
the desire of increased power, the craft, in 1357\ procured a royal 
charter of incorporation which invested the fraternity not only 
with a more formal dignity, but, also, with a greater authority 
over the tmde. The government of the new cor|K>nition was 
vested in a master and two wardens to be elected annually, and 
the list of ori^al members of the company, as set forth in the 
charter, contains ninety-seven names. In 1560, tlie development 
of the association was completed by its admission as one of the 
liveried companies of the city. 

Under the rules of the company, every member was required 
to enter in the register the name of miy book or copy which 
he claimed as his property and desired to print, paying, at the 
same time, a fee for the entry. Besides these entries of books, 
the registers also contain records of the admission of freemen, the 

' 1 tfciB, aa has fceeil pointed oat % 1. Gorfon Dnff, is the oorreot date, not 1S66, 
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taking of apprentices, and other matters relating to the affiiirs 
of the company. The registers served, primarily, as an account of 
the fees received by the wardens ; and the book entries were, 
doubtless, also intended to prevent disputes as to Avho might 
possess the right to print any particular work. It should be 
observed that the registers by no means include everything which 
appeared from the press. Those who held special privileges or 
monopolies for printing a certain book or, maybe, a whole class 
of books, were not, apparently, under obligation to enter such 
books, and the royal printers were also superior to the rule so far 
as the works included in their patent were concerned. But, not- 
withstanding these lacunae, the registers of the company form 
a marvellous storehouse of information concerning the productions 
of the press during the period which they cover. 

As a direct consequence of the company’s charter, no one, 
thenceforth, could print anything for sale within the kingdom 
unless he were a member of the Stationers’ company, or held some 
privilege or patent entitling him to print some specified work or 
particular class of book. And even the members of the company 
who printed or published were subject to many limitations in the 
exercise of their calling. Royal proclamations and injunctions, 
and Star chamber decrees must not be ignored ; the numerous 
printing monopolies granted to individuals must not be infringed ; 
and, more important still, the strict trade regulations, jis laid down 
and enforced by the Stationers’ company, could not l>e disregarded 
■with impunity. 

The charter of incorporation was probably the more readily 
granted by the authorities of state, in that it provided an orgjmisa- 
tion for securing better supervision of the press, and furnished 
means of suppressing those seditious afld heretical publications 
which haunted the authorities with a perpetual fear, and which 
were the subject of frequent prohibition. The exteiit to which this 
supervision was made effective may be gathere<l from the shifts 
to which the secret presses were put in order to carry on their 
hazardous work^ 

The particular class of book to which the teraw lieretieal, 
traitorous and seditions were applied varied, of couroe, with the 
form of religion professed by the reigning sovereign. Proclamations 
against popish boote were issued by Edward VI, but, In the reign 
of queen Mary, a great effort was made to stem the tide of 
protestant literature which the preceding reiga had encouraged, 

1 See the chapter on the Marprelate tracts in vol, m of the ptetwnt work. 
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In 1555, a stringent royal proclamation was issued prohibiting the 
printing or importation of the works of Luther, Calvin, BjilKnger, 
Melanchthon, Latimer, Coverdale, Tindale, Cranmer, Becon, and 
other reformera ; and, in 1558, another brief but peremptory 
proclamation was directed against heretical and treasonable books, 
including the service books of Edward VI- 

By the death of queen Marj', these enactments were soon 
rendered null, but the accession of a protestant queen brought 
no real freedom, as, with the increjise of printing, there also grew 
up an increasing desire on the part of Iwth state and church to 
obtain complete control over the production and distribution of 
printed literature. 

In the first year of her reign, Elizabeth confirmed the Stetioners 
in their charter, and, in the same year, issued the Injunctions 
ffeveu hif the Queues Majestic. One of these injunctions had an 
important bearing on book production in England, for it is the 
authority on which was Imed that licensing and censorship of 
books which was actively enforced by the dignitaries of the church 
during this and the next two reigns, and which enalded them to 
obtain and retain a tight hold on the output of the legitimate 
presa This iiyunction^ ordained that no manner of Ixmk or paper 
should be printed unless the same 

he first licenced by her raaieatie by expresse wordes in writynge, «r by . vi . of 
her privy counsel, or be pemaed and Ucensed by the archbysbops of Oantor- 
bury, and yorke, the bishop of London, the chaiinselours of Iwth universities, 
the bishop Inung ordinary, and the Archdeacon also of the pl«e where 
anye suche slialbo printed, or by two of theiu, when>f the ordinary of the 
place to be alwaies owe. And that the names of such as shal allowe the same 
to be added in thende of every such worke, for a iestymonyo of the allow- 
aune© thereof. 

Had this injunction Jbeen literally obeyed, the object of its 
promoters would have been at once secured. But the numerous 
proclamations which were issued against dangerous and obnoxious 
books attest both the determination to suppress them and the 
ineffectiveness of the means employed. In June 15(J6, the Star 
chamber issued a decree against the printing, importing, or selling 
of prohibited books, threatening offenders with pains and penalties, 
and authorising the Stationers’ company 4® make search for such 
books in suspected placea The publication of one of William 
Elderton's ballads, entitled Hoetor Stories sturMinge iwto 
Etiglonde, in 1670, was made the occasion for a further effort 
m the shapfi of ^ csoundl order addressed hi the miwter 

*WdOftw<Kri’» early undated edido ' 
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and wardens of the Stationers’ company, commanding that they 
suffer nfither book nor ballad nor any other matter to be pub- 
lished without being first seen and licensed. Admonition was 
backed up by example, and the severity with which offenders 
were occasionally treated served as a reminder of the risk 
involved in intermeddling with such matters. William Carter, 
a printer who had been imprisoned on divers occasions for printing 
‘naughtye papysticall books,’ found that these were no empty 
threats, for, as Stow relates in his Anncdes, on 10 January 1584, 
he was condemned for high treason as having printed a seditious 
bbok entitled, A treatise of seMsme, and, on the morrow, he 
was drawn from Newgate to Tyburn and there hanged, bowelled 
and quartered. 

A long-standing feud, between the printers who held monopolies 
and the unprivileged men who were continually infringing patents, 
resulted in appeals by both parties for state intervention, and the 
authorities were not slow to avail themselves of this opportunity 
for tightening their hold on the press. Accordingly, in June 1586, 
the Star chamber enacted a most important decree for the 
regulation of printing, which was practically a consolidation 
and amplification of previous legislation, and was superseded 
only by the still more stringent but short-lived decree issued by 
the Star chamber of Charles I in 1637. By the ordinance of 1586, 
it was enacted that all presses at present set up, and any which 
might hereafter be set up, should be reported to the master and 
wardens of the company ; that no press should be set up in any 
other place than London, except in the universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford, and only one press in each of these two places ; that, 
in order to diminish ‘the excessive multytude of prynters havinge 
presses already sett up,’ no further press to be erected until such 
time as, by death or otherwise, they are reduced to the number 
which the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of London 
shall think requisite for the service of the realm ; and, on the 
occurrence of vacancies, the company is to nominate free stationers 
to fill the vacancies and to present them to the ecclesiastical 
commissioners to be licensed. Severe penalties are threatened 
against those who shall print any books except such as have 
been allowed according to the order appointed by the queen’s 
InjuncMom. ^ 

The order in the injunction of 1659 that the names of the 
licensers should be printed at the rad of every book was practically 
a dead letter ; but the ‘seen and allowed according to the order 
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appointed,’ which appears on some title-pages soon after that 
date, shows that some degree of supervision was being exercised, 
and the form of the book entries in the Stationers’ registers clearly 
indicates the gradually extending o{)eration of the censorship. 
Previous to 15G1, books are entered merely as licensed by the 
company, without any reference to censorship, but, from the March 
of that year, Ixtoks are occasionally noted as antlmrised by the 
bishop of London, and, in a few case.s, by the archbishop of 
Canterbury. Twenty years later, when John Aylmer had becojne 
bishop of London, and wtis taking a lively interest in the sub- 
jection of the press to authority, his naine vei-y fre<iuently appears 
as licenser of all kinds of books, and even trities like ballads 
receive his The elevation of the rigorous disci- 

plinarian Whitgift to the see of Oaiiterbury in IJHJ, and the 
promulgation of the Star chamber decree of mark further 
steps in the progress of control By 15B8, it had become the 
practice to mter the name of the licenser and that of one or both 
of the wardens of the company, and, in the same year, Whitgift, 
whose interest in the censorship was receiving a stimulus from the 
activity of his Marprelate opponents, ap|M)intcd twelve peiwus 
to license books to be printed. The mo.st active among these 
twelve were Abraham Hartwell, the younger, secretary to Whitgift, 
and Dr Stallard. Another of them wtis Kobert Crowley, author 
and formerly printer, from whose press came three editions of 
Piers Plowman in 1550. After sojouniing abroad during queen 
Mary’s reign, he renewed his connection with printing, Iwing 
admitted a freeman of the Stationera’ company in 157H. Among 
prominent censors in succeeding years were Richard Bancroft, 
chaplain to Whitgift and afterwards his successor, to whose activity 
was largely duo the unearthing of the Marprelate press ; William 
Barlow, also chaplain to Whitgift and, later, bishop of Lincoln; 
Bichard Mocket, the reputed author of the temt God and the 
King (1615), which was ordered to be boiight by every house- 
holder in England and Scotland ; and Daniel Featley, controver- 
sialist and Westminster assembly divine. 

Besides these censors by ecclesiastical warrant, various secular 
authorities sometimes authorised the printing of books, such as 
Sir Francis Walsingham, the lord treasurer’s secretary, or even 
lord Burghley himself. Occasionally, the countenance of the privy 
council was obtain^, and, at other times, a book is passed by the 
lord mayor or the city WKXudter.: In certain (Mes, profesaional 
jBidjwaS' invo]^i.-,ai:to medical book was entered 
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under the hands of both the wardens ‘and three Chirurgyans 
appoint^ to peruse this boke.’ In the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, the drama received special attention, and plays 
were licensed by the master of the revels; an office filled by 
Sir George Buck from about 1608 to 1622, his immediate successors 
being Sir John Ashley, and Sir Henry Herbert, a brother of the 
poet. But all these, with the exception of the plays, were rather 
in the nature of occasional instances, and the vast majority of 
books were licensed either by the archbishop or bishop, or by his 
chaplain or secretary. Such was the narrow and hazai’dous 
channel through which the impetuous stream of English literature 
in Elizabethan days had to foi’ce its way before being allowed to 
reach the world of letters. 

By their charter, the Stationers were empowered to seai’ch the 
premises of any printer or stationer to see that nothing was printed 
contrary to regulations, and, accordingly, searchers were appointed 
to make weekly visits to printing houses, their instructions being 
to ascertain how many presses every printer possessed ; what every 
printer printed, the number of each impression and for whom 
they were printed ; how many workmen and apprentices every 
printer employed, and whether he had on his premises any un- 
authorised person. These inquisitorial visits resulted in fi'cqnent 
seizures of illegally printed books, and, in the records of the 
company, there are many instances of such books being bi-ought 
into the hall and there either burned or damasked. 

But the attentions of the company were not confined to illcgiil 
productions ; the brethren themselves were well looked after, and 
the accounts of fines received for breaking of orders and other 
oflences show that a rigorous supervision was maintained. In 
1559, John King is fined two shilling and sixpence for printing 
The Nutbrowm Mayde without licence, and William Jones i.s 
mulcted in twenty pence ‘for that he solde a Comimmion Iwko 
of Kynge Edwardes for One of the newe.' In 1595, Abel Jefles, 
having printed ‘lewde ballades and thinges verye offensive,’ it wan 
ordered by the court of the company that his press, type and 
other printing stuff, wSieh had been seized and brought into tlie 
haU, should be defaced and made unserviceable for printing. 
Penalties were also, imposed for printing other men’s copia, that 
is, infringing copyright, and for ‘disorderly’ printing, which 
evidently included carelessly, as well as wrongfully, printed books. 
These are mostly individual but, occasionally, a whokmlo 
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raid is madej as in 1562—3, when William Powell was fined for 
printing the prognostication of Jfostradanms, and niiieteen other 
booksellers were fined for selling the l>o(>k. In 1594, several 
stationers were heavily penalised for selling ‘psalmes disorderly 
printed ’ ; and, in 1603, thirteen booksellers got into trouble for 
being concerned in an unauthorised edition of Bimlicm dorm, 
which had been first printed at Edinburgh in 1599, in a private 
edition of only seven copies. Tliis second edition was printed 
by Edward Allde, and a bookseller, Edward White, who had sold 
500 copies which, therefore, could not be forfeited, was condemned 
to imprisonment but respited to the further order of the company. 
Cases are not w^anting in which contumacious olienders were 
actually committed to prison. Even in those early days, the soul 
of the bookseller was vexed by the intrusion of other tnides upon 
his domain, and Thomas Purfoot was fined for selling Primrs 
to the haberdashers. Pines for keeping open shop on Sundays 
and festival days are not infrequent in the sixteenth century, and 
the keeping of an apprentice without presenting him wjuj a common 
offence. 

A cause of much dimension and frequent dispute among the 
printers was the number of printing monopolies granted during 
the reign of ElizabetL These privileges were not only for the 
exclusive right of printing a definite bt)ok, but frequently covered 
a whole class of booka Thus, in 1559, the printing of law books 
was confirmed to Richard Tottel, for his lifetime William Seres, 
who, in queen Mary’s reign, had been deprived of his privilege 
of printing Primers and books of private prayers and had suflered 
imprisonment, succeeded in recovering his patent with reversion to 


his son and the addition of Psedters to his monopoly. Christopher 
Barker, successor in 1579' of Richai’d Jugge in the office of queen’s 
printer, had the privilege of printing Bibles, the JBmk of (Jommm 
Prayer, stotutes and proclamations. Through the influence of 
the earl of Leicester, John Day had been given the monopoly 
of printing the Psalms in metre and the ABG and Catechism. 
The printing of dictionaries and chronicles was granted to Henry 
Bynneman. Richard Watkins and James Roberts had a patent 
for twenty-one years for almanacs and plrognostieations, and in 
1603 this valuable privilege was conferred by king James I 
Upon the Stationers' company for ever, Thopas Marshe’s patent 
; ihduded a number pf the most usual school books in Latin. 

‘^Master Bird© and Sister M Majesty’s Chappel have 

, aRinaude books for mude,’ There aie 
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also instaaces of a monopoly being gi'anted for a term of years 
for a specified book^ a privilege which corresponds to our present 
copyright 

It will be noticed that these privileges were mainly for books 
of a stereotyped kind for which there was a constant demand, and 
the production of works of real literature was scarcely, if at all, 
affected by them. But this concentration of the best paying work 
in a few hands bred much discontent in the trade, and, together 
with scarcity of employment, led to frequent complaints by those 
who felt the pinch. 

* The forces thus brought into conflict were, on the one side, 
the possessors of profitable privileges or valuable copyrights 
which formed the backbone of their business; these were the 
leading members of the trade, men of influence in the affairs of 
the company. On the other side, forming a natural opposition, 
were ranged the unprivileged men, who, possessed of small means 
and being, to some extent, outsiders, were driven to a more 
speculative class of business, and picked up — ^110 gi^eat matter 
how— copy which was likely to appeal to the popular taste, such 
as plays, poems, ballads, or any other uneonsidered trifles out of 
which they might turn a penny. Notwithstanding the specious 
argument of the monopolists that 

privileges are a means whereby many books are now printed which are more 
beneficial to the commonwealth than profitable to the printer, for the patentee 
being benefited by books of profitable sale is content to bestowe part of his 
gain in other books, which though very beneficial to the commonwealth will 
not repay the tenth part of his charge, 

it is, as a matter of fact, to the unprivileged printers that we owe 
the preservation in print of the greater part of the poetical, 
dramatic and popular literature of the £ime. But, though the 
names of these men have become known to us mainly in connection 
with this literature, it is not necessary to credit them with either 
great literary taste or a consciousness of the part they were playing 
in this cause ; it merely means that necessity and keen com- 
petition for business had given them a shrewd eye as to what was 
likely to find a good market 

This clashing of intetests led to various efforts on the part 
of the lesser men to obtain redress of their grievances, and a few 
adventurous spirits l^jok matters into their own hands and pro- 
ceeded to pirate some of the smaller books for which there was 
a large and steady sale. Begides being quickly printed, these 
small publications possessed the advantage of being easily 

E. L. IV. CH. XVIII. 25 
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dispersed, and many of them were sent into the country, where, as 
imprints were also forged, there was little risk of their spurious 
origin being detected. Legal proceedings naturally followed, 
and, in 1582, John Day, one of the largest patentees, preferred 
a complaint to the Star chamber against Roger Ward for printing, 
and William Holmes for selling, pirated copies of the ABO with 
the little catechism, a publication for wdiich Day held a patent 
of monopoly. In his answer to the charge, Ward makes a stout 
defence, eked out with convenient lapses of memory, and pleads 
that, a very small number of stationers having gotten all the best 
books to be printed by themselves by privilege, have left little 
or nothing for the rest of the printers to live upon. In the same 
year, William Seres aj>pealed to lord Burghley against the in- 
fringement by certain stationers of his right of printing Primers 
and Psalters, and the form in which his complaint is stated indi- 
cates the existence of some more or less organised piracy by the 
younger men of the company. 

The leader of this lawless band was John Wolfe, of the Fish- 
mongers’ company, a born agitator; he not only printed other 
men’s copies, but incited others to defy the constituted authorities. 
A petition against him and his siasociates, addressed to the privy 
council by the Sfeitionera’ company in 1583, 1 ’elates that, on being 
remonstrated with, Wolfe declared that he would print all their 
books if he lacked work. Being admonished that he, being but 
one so mean a man, should not presume to oppose her Highness’s 
government, ‘Tush,’ said he, ‘Luther was but one man, and re- 
formed all the world for religion, and I am that one man that 
must and will i-efonne the governement in this trade.’ However, 


efforts made to compose the difterences between the disputants 
met with some success.* The patentees surrendered a number of 
their copyrights for the use of the poor of the company; and 
Wolfe, it WM reported, ‘acknowledged his error,’ and was admitted 
into the Stationers’ company. It is amusing to discover Wolfe 
and Francis Adams, a year or so later, appearing in a Star chamber 
case righteously indignant at the lawless infringement of a print- 
ing patent in which they had acquired a share; and Wolfe is 
afterwards found taking an active pari, as an official of the 
company, in the search for secret presses. 

About the year 1577, the number of printers and stationers, 

, ' jouriieymen and all, within the city of London was 175, besides 
‘ ’ : ia large numlw»of apprentices; and in a report on the printing 
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printer, stated that there were about threescore journeymen con- 
nected -^th the printing trade alone. He also says that there 
were twenty-two printing houses in London, and expresses the 
opinion that ‘8 or 10 at the most would suffise for all England, 
yea and Scotland too.’ A not very liberal view, perhaps ; but 
Barker was a patentee. In 1586, the number of master printers 
had risen to twenty-five, and they had among them a total of 
fiftyrthree presses; but, by the Star chamber decree of that year, 
no further increase in the number of master printers or presses 
was permitted, and there was little variation in this number, until, 
under the stress of public affairs in 1640, the restrictions on 
printing were relaxed, when there was a rapid increase, and, by 
1649, there were in London upwards of sixty printing houses. 

But, though the amount of work that could be provided by 
the presses was thus strictly limited, there was no similar limit 
to the supply of workmen, and, owing to the masters having taken 
too many apprentices in past years, the number of journeymen 
so increased that there was lack of work for them all and 
consequent discontent and distress. Endeavours were made to 
remedy this state of matters by limiting the number of appren- 
tices; but, as a more immediate step for relieving the lack of 
employment, the company, in 1587 — 8, made certain orders con- 
cerning planting, wliich provided that no apprentice should be 
employed in composing or working at the press if any competent 
journeyman wanted work, and that no formes of type should be 
kept standing to the prejudice of workmen. By these regulations, 
also, the number of copies of one impression of a book was limited, 
in ordinary cases, to 1250 or 1500 copies. The effect of this 
restriction was to supply more work for compositors, inasmuch 
as the type had to be reset for each imj^ession. The operation 
of some similar earlier trade regulation may, possibly, explain 
the existence of such bibliographical puzzles as the appearance 
in duplicate of the second edition of TotteVs MisceUcmy, a book 
which achieved an immediate popularity. The first edition of this 
is dated 5 June 1557, and the enlarged second edition, of which 
there are two very Similar variants, appeared as eai-ly as 31 July 
in the same year. Th*e» fact that, in all probability, the second 
impression 't)f a book would be set up from a copy of the first 
edition may account/or a close typographical similarity of appear- 
ance between successive editions, which might easily cause copies 
of them to be taken for variations of the same edition. 

The term of apprenticeship varied from seven to eleven years, 
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so ai’ranged that the apprentice should reach at least the age of 
twenty-four years before the expiration of Ms term. At the end 
of his time, Ms master was bound to make Mm free of the company 
‘if he have well and truely served’; but, as Arber has remarked, 
hai'dly more than one-half of the apprentices ever attained to the 
freedom of the company. On becoming a freeman, an ambitious 
young printer would naturally tuni his thoughts towards starting- 
in business for himself. As has been seen, the number of master 
printei’S was, for a long period, limited to about 2.5, and the 
prospect of a young man gaining admission to this small company 
was very slender. The picturesque tradition of the industridus 
apprentice marrying his master’s daughter suggests itself in this 


connection, but, as a matter of fact, it was much more often his 
master’s widow that he married, and cases are not uncommon of 
the business and the wido%v being ‘taken over’ by two printers in 
succession. 

To embark on his career as a bookseller and publisher was a 
simpler, if more hazardous, undertaking. If possessed of means, 
the young bookseller might purchase a stock of saleable books, 
and at once open a shop in some busy thoroughlare or take up 
a point of vantage in one of the stalls or booths which crowded 
round the walls of St Paul’s, and thei-e expose his wares for sale. 
But, supposing Mm to have nothing save his native wit to aid 
him, there was still a way by which he could set up for himself 
If he could procure the copy of some book, or pamphlet, or, may 
be, even a ballad, wdiich he could enter in the register as his 
property, and then get printed by some friendly printer, he would 
have made a modest beginning; and, if this first essay happened 
to promise a fi\ir sale, he might, by exchangijig copies of it with 
other publishers for their books, at once obtain a stock in trade. 
This system of interchange seems to have been a common practice, 
and books were sometimes entered in the register with the proviso 
that the stationer ‘shall not refhse to exchange th^e bookes with 
the company for other good wares.’ The custom continued in 
vogue throughout the seventeenth century, and it was in this way 
that, in 1681, the celebrated John Dunton began Ms career as a 
publisher; having ventured to print Doolittle’s Svffermg$ of 
Christ, he says, ‘by exchanging it through the whole trade, it 
furnished my shop with all sorts of books saleable at that 

, ; ' BesidospttblWngbooksl^rough^tothembyauthore, stationers 
often took the iol^itive and Writers to prodtice works tor 
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them. Thus, it was at the instance and expense of Christopher 
Barker that George Turbervile undertook the compilation of The 
wMe arte ofvenerie or hunting (1675), the publisher himself seek- 
ing out and procuring works of foreign writers for the use of the 
compiler. When William Pulke was at work upon his Confutation 
of the Rhemish Testament, he and two of his men, with their 
horses, were maintained in London for three-quarters of a year by 
the publisher of the book, George Bishop, who also supplied Fulke 
with such books as he required, and at the finish paid him forty 
pounds for his work. The six revisers who went up to London to 
make the final revision of the Authorised Version of the Bible, 
each received thirty shillings a week for the nine months during 
which they were engaged upon the task. For his Survey of 
LondAMf John Stow had £3 and 40 copies; and, ‘for his pains 
in the Brief Chronicle^ he received twenty shillings and 50 copies. 

Correcting and editing for the press afforded occupation for a 
few scholars in the more important printing houses, and it is 
probable that John Foxe, after his return from the continent, 
worked in some such capacity in the office of John Day, as he had 
previously done in the house of Oporinus at Basel. Christopher 
Barker, in 1582, mentions the payment of ‘learned correctours’ as 
one of the expenses which printers had to bear ; and, about 1630, 
the king’s printing-house was employing four correctore, all of 
whom were masters of arts. 

Translations, of which an extraordinary number were published 
during this period, formed a large part of the work which hack 
writere did for booksellers, and it was generally poorly paid work. 
For the writing of an ordinary pamphlet, two pounds seems to 
have been a customary payment, but oft-timeSj especially in the 
case of translation, the writer had to content himself with receiv- 
ing a certain number of copies to dispose of for his own benefit. 
After 1622, when news sheets began to be issued, the translating 
of these from foreign Oorantos offered another means of earning a 
pittance, and if there were dearth of news, or the supply of foreign 
print failed, the resourcefulness of writers was, doubtless, quite 
equal to that of Thomas Herbert and his companions who, some 
twenty years later, sat tjjiemselves down at the sign of the Antelope 
and there ‘composed’ Good Newes from Irdand, Bkmdy Newes 
and other equally reliable information, and then sold their fabri- 
cations to the stationers for half-a-crown a-piece. 

A humble form of literature, which provided occupation for 
inferior writers and work fdr smaller printers, was the ballad. 
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whicli came forth from the press in thousands. Not the old 
narrative ballads of oral tradition, but their debased descendants, 
topical street ballads — sentimental ditties in amorous, moral, or 
satirical vein ; story of horrid crime or monstrous birth ; relation 
of disaster by fire or flood ; or any other popular excitement of 
the hour : in short, any peg upon which could be hung a jingling 
rime or doleful ditty sei'ved for a ballad, and ‘scarce a cat can 
look out of a gutter,’ it w'as said, ‘but pi-esently a proj)cr new 
ballad of a strange sight is indited.’ Yet, in spite of the vast 
number which were printed, these ephemeral sheets have perished 
almost as completely as the names of their writei’s. Those who 
bought them cared as little to knou' who wrote them, as do the 
patrons of the popular songs of to-day. William Eldorton was 
responsible for a large number in his time, Thomas Delouey had 
written some 50 by 1596, and Anthony Munday also contributed 
his quota ; but, as is only natural, ballads, with few exceptions, 
are known only by their titlea Printers of them were as 
numerous as writers ; one of the earliest, John Awdeley, wrote as 
well as printed them, as did also Thomas Nelson later in the 
sixteenth century. Among the most active pimducers of the.se 
sheets were Thomas Colwell of Fleet Street, Alexander Lacy of 
Little Britain, William Pickering of London Bridge, Richard Jones 
the publisher of several of Elderton’s writing, who, in 1586, entered 
in the Stationers’ register no fewer than 12.8 at one time, and 
Edward Allde and Henry Carr, who entered batches of 86 and 20 
respectively in this same year. 

To the professional writer, a patron, to whom ho might dedicate 
his book, was almost as essential as a publisher ; and the com- 
petition for the favour of distinguished persons who patronised 
literature was very keeig Prominent among these were the earl 
of Leicester, who befriended Spenser and Ascham ; the earl of 
Southampton, the friend, as well as patron, of Shakespeare; 

Sir Philip Sidney and his sister the countess of Pembroke ; and 
William Herbert, eai*l of Pembroke, the friend of Donne, who was 
accustomed, on the first day of each new year, to send to Ben 
Jonson a gift of £20 to buy booka No doubt it was an advantage 
to a book to be launched under the approbation of some person of : 

mark, hut the needy writer had also well in view the more | 

substantial reward which was invariably expected in return for the i 

flattering compliments, or often fulsome eulogy, of the dedication. * 

Occarion^ly, thistdesibed fecompoise might be an appointment to ij 

soma office or bth^ i^amlar reec^iHon, but, more generally, it I 
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took the form of a gift of money, varying in amonnt with the 
generosity of the patron or the persuasive importunity of the 
author, though, sometimes, the mere acceptance of the dedication 
must have been the only solatium. In the record of his literary 
earnings which Richard Robinson, compiler and translator of a 
number of dull religious works between 1576 and 1598, has left in 
manuscript \ we get a glimpse of what the ordinary occasional 
dedication was worth. For a book dedicated to the master of the 
Leathersellers, of which company he was a member, he received 
2s. 6d. from the master and Ts. %d. more from the company. In 
1579, Sir Philip Sidney, to whom he had ‘presented’ a book, gave 
him four angels, increased by a gift of 10s. from Sir Henry Sidney. 
But, for the third series of his Harmony of King Davids Harp 
(1595), which he dedicated to queen Elizabeth and presented to 
her highness as she was ‘goyng to the Chappell in the morning,’ 
he received no gi-atification : in fact, the queen characteristically 
told him that she had quite enough to do in paying and relieving 
her needy soldiers, and that as she had not set him on the 
work she did not intend to pay him any wages. 

The only form of copyright recognised at this time was the 
entry of a ‘copy’ in the Stationers’ register by a member of the 
company, and the right to print any work so entered became 
vested in the stationer in whose name it stood. So far as 
the author was concerned, no rights existed; in a few cases, 
it is true, a royal patent was granted to a particular individual 
giving him a monopoly of his work for a specified period, but these 
exceptions only serve to accentuate the general case. The author 
was thus at the mercy of the stationer. He could, no doubt, take 
his manuscript in his hand, and, making the round of the shops, 
conclude a bargain with some bookseller whom he found w illing to 
undertake the publication of his work ; but, except by agreement, 
he could retain no control over his book : it would be entered 
in the register in the stationer’s name and become his property. 
As for the author who allowed his writings to be circulated in 
manuscript, as was often done in the case of poems and other 
forms of polite literature, he was in a still more defenceless state, 
for his manuscript wa» liable to be snapped up by any liteirary 
scout who might scent a paying venture ; and the first stationer 
who could acquire jit might forthwith proceed to Stationers’ Hall 
and secure the copyright of thd work, leaving the hapless author 

1 ^Ettpolemia’ (British Museum^ Koyai MSS, 18 A. See Gentleman^ s 

Magazine, April 1906, pp. 277—284, 
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without recompense or redress, and without even the consolation 
to his literary pride of correcting the errors of copyist and 
printer. In such cases, the publisher frequently pr<lfixed an 
address from his o-ftii pen, dedicating the work to whom he would, 
and taking credit to himself for presenting it to the reading 
public. It was in this way that Sidney’s Sonnets in 1591, Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets in 1609, and other worthy shelf-fellows firat 
attained the dignity of print, if that description may be applied 
to such mean typogi-aphical productiona 

John Minsheu, the lexicogi-apher, indeed, took matters into his 
own hands, and, in 1617, printed ‘at his ouno charge, for the 
publicke good,’ his polyglot dictionary, Dmtor in Imgnas ; but, as 
stationers boycotted the book, he was forced to seek subscribers 
for it lumself, and the experiment does not .seem to have been a 
success. John Taylor, the Thames waterman, also resorted to 
publication by subscription, and, in his case, his whimsical per- 
sonality, added to the amusement aftbrded by the rough wit and 
boisterous humour of his effusions, secured a large number of 
patrons. Before starting on one of his eccentric journeys, he 
would circulate a quantity of prospectuses or ‘ Taylor’s bills,’ as he 
called them, with the object of securing subscribei-s for the account 
of his travels to be afterwards published. In this way, he obtained 
more than sixteen hundred subscribers to The Penngles 
grimage (1618), a record of his journey on foot into Scotland. On 
the strength of this lust, he had 4509 copies printed, but nearly 
half the subscribers refused to pay, and he castigated the defaulters 
in an amusing brochure entitled A Kiclseg Whmg, or, A Lerrg 
Gome-Twang, Avhich he issued in the following year. He also 
worked off copies of his publications by ‘presenting’ them to 
various people, not foigetting to call on the morroAv for ‘sweet 
remuneration.’ But, notAvithstanding king James’s dictum, as 
reported by Ben Jonson, that he did not ‘see ever any verses in 
England equal to the Sculler’s,’ Taylor cannot be accounted as 
anything more than a voluminous scribbler, possessed of irrepres- 
sible assurance and lacile Avit of a coarse vein. He had, however, 
the saving grace of acute observation of men and manners, and 
this has given his productions a certaiife value for the student 
of social history. The term ‘literary bargee’ befits him much 
better than his own self-styled title ‘the water-poet’; and Ms 
unrelenting satirical perseculaon of Thomas Coryate shows him in 
an unamiable ligj^t In 1630, he gathered into one folio volume, 
whicdi he caUed 41? tAe Tevyhr the Water-poet, 
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sixty-three of his pieces in prose and verse ; but, before his 
death, in 1653, the number of his publications had exceeded one 
hundred *and fifty. 

It would appear that the dramatist was especially exposed to 
the predatory habits of the piratical publisher. The playhouse 
authorities, believing that the circulation of a play in print was 
likely to detract from its financial success on the stage, gave no 
encouragement to the publishing of plays. But a popular play 
was sure of finding a ready sale, and a stationer on the look-out 
for ‘vendible copy,’ if he could obtain an acting copy of a favourite 
play, or procure a shorthand writer to take notes during its 
performance, would have little regard to the wishes of either 
playwright or players. 

The printers and publishers of the early Shakespeare quartos 
belonged almost entirely to the class of unprivileged men, and, 
though they were otherwise quite unimportant as stationers, their 
association with the production of the plays makes them an in- 
teresting group. Of the thirty-six plays contained in the first 
folio (1623), sixteen had previously been issued in separate form. 
The earliest in date is the Titm Andronicus of 1594, which was 
printed by John Banter for Edward White and Thomas Milling- 
ton. This Banter, who, three years later, issued the first edition of 
Borneo and Juliet, was one of the least reputable members of 
the trade, and was given to the printing of pirated works and 
scurrilous pamphlets. Millington also published The First Part 
of the Contention and The True Tragedie of Richard the Third, 
which appeared in 1594 and 1595 respectively. In 1600, jointly 
with John Busby, another publisher of plays, he issued the first 
edition of Henry V; and, on 15 October 1595, he entered for his 
copy in the Stationers’ register The Norfolk gent his wiM and 
Testament and howe he Oommytted the keepmge of his Children 
to his owne brother whoe delte moste wiclcedly with them and 
howe Cod plagued him for it — a story which has since found a 
briefer and more poetical title in The Babes in the Wood. 

Next comes Andrew Wise, a small stationer in St Paul’s 
churchyard, who, in 1597, brought out the first issues of Richard II 
and Richard III. Th® first two quartos (1598 and 1599) of 
1 Henry IV were also published by him. It was in conjunction 
with Wise, that William Aspley, another stationer of St Paul’s 
churchyard, published the only kno^ quartos of Much Ado about 
Nothing and 2 Henry IV in 1600. In addition j;o issuing several 
plays by Chapman, Bekker anfl other writers, Aspley was concerned 
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in the publication of both the first and second Shakespeare folios, 
and his name also appears on some copies of the first edition of 
ih'&Sonmts. Another Shakespeare publisher was Cuthbert Burby, 
who, in 1598, first issued Lov^s Labour’s Lost. Among other 
plays which bear his name are John Lyly’s Mother Bombie (1594 
and 1598), the anonymous Taming of a Shrew (1594), and The 
Raignc of King Edward the Third (1596 and 1599). He is also 
known as the publisher of Francis Meres’s Palladis Tamia, which 
appeared in 1598, and joint publisher of Robert Allot’s EnglamVs 
Parnassm in 1600. 

Among the plays associated with the press of James Roberts, 
the almanac patentee, ai-e the two issues of the Merchant of . 
Venice dated 1600, the two of ..i MuUmmmr Might’s Dream also 
dated 1600, and the Hamlet of 1604 and 1605 \ He succeeded 
John Charlwood as printer of ‘the players’ bills,’ or theatre 
programmes, an office which passed to William Jaggard in 1615. 
Among other stationers connected with the plays are John Smeth- 
wick, who was one of the four at whose charges the first folio 
was printed ; Thomas Pavier, who published as Shakespeare’s the 
plays Sir T olm Okicastle (1600) and the Yorkshire Tragedg (1608) ; 
and Nathaniel Butter, who published the two issues of Lear in 
1008, and also Chapman’s Hotmr, but who is even more interesting 
as a pioneer of newspaper publishers. He is said to have issued 
a Courant, or Weeklg Mewes from Foreign Parts, as early as 
October 1621 ; but his first entry of A Currant of Mewes in the 
registers is dated 7 June 1622, and this publication must very 
shortly afterwards have assumed a regular periodical issue, for 
‘Number 24’ is entered on 26 March 1623, and it seems thereafter 
to have made a habitual weekly appearance. 

The first two of Shaksispeare’s poems which imased through the 
press, the Verms and Adonis of 1693 and the Lucrece of 1594, 
were printed by Bichard Field, who was a native of Stratfbrd-on- 
Avon and may, therefore, it is allowable to suppose, have been 
personally acquainted with the author. 

In 1609, a manuscript of Shakespeare’s Sonnets having fallen 
into the hands of Thomas Thorpe, a stationer who played the part 
of a literary agent by the picking up of tli^# kind of floating ‘copy,’ 
he commissioned (Jeorge Eld to print them for him, and, having 
apparently no shop of his own, he employed ^wo other stationera, 
William Aspley and John Wr%ht to sell the book for him. One of 

; ) somiitof these has recently been qaeationed. 
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Thorpe’s earliest successes in this line was the publication in 1600 
of Marlowe’s translation of the first book of Lucan, and his 
subsequent achieTcments include Healey’s translation of Saint 
Augustine’s Citie of Qod (1610), three plays by Chapman and 
works by Ben Jonson and others. 

In 1599, the unauthorised anthology entitled The Passionate 
Pilgrime, hy W. Shakespeare was issued by William Jaggard, 
whose name is also well known as one of the publishers of the 
first collected edition of the plays, issued with the cooperation 
of Shakespeare’s friends in 1623. This monumental volume, which, 
though a large undertaking, is by no means a remarkable piece of 
printing, came from the press of Jaggard’s son Isaac, and was 
printed at the charge of four stationers, William Jaggard, Edward 
Blount, John Smethwick and William Aspley. The chief share 
in the enterprise appears to have been taken by Edward Blount, 
who was something more than a mere trader in books and must 
have possessed a nice and discriminating literary judgment, 
fostered, doubtless, during his ten years’ apprenticeship with 
William Ponsonby. To the 1698 edition of Marston’s Hero and 
Leander, he "wrote a preface, defending the dead poet against his 
detractors. To him we are indebted for Florio’s Italian dictionary 
A Worlde of Wordes, which appeared in 1598, and for the same 
writer’s translation of Montaigne’s Essays, fii'st published in 
1603. From 1609, he was, for a time, in partnership with William 
Barret, and together they issued, in 1612, Shelton’s translation 
of the first part of Hon Quixote, notable as being the first 
translation of Cervantes’s great novel into any language. In 
1622, he brought out James Mabbe’s rendering of Aleman’s 
The Rogue, or the life of Guzman de Alfarache ; and to Earle’s 
Microcosmographie, which he published anonymously in 1628, he 
wrote a preface. 

Booksellers seem to have got the upper hand of printem as 
well as of authors ; and Christopher Barkei", in his report of 
1582, complains that booksellers were able to drive such good 
bargains that printers were mostly but small gainers and oft-times 
losers. George Wither cannot be cited as an impartial witness, 
since his embittered controversy with the stationers, about the 
privilege which he obtained in 1623 ordering his Hymns and 
Songs of the Churchfo be appended to eyery copy of the Psalms 
in metre, no doubt surcharged Ms iiikwith gall. He himself says 
that he goes not about to lay a general imputation upon all 
stationers, but there is no reason to question the general truth of 
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the statement which he makes in his Schollers Purgatory, when 
he says that 

the Bookeseller hath not onely made the Printer, the Binder, and the Clasp- 
maker a slave to him : hnt hath brought Authors, yea the whole Common- 
wealth, and all the liherall Sciences into bondage. 


And in his description of ‘ A meere Stationer ’ in the same work, 
after castigating the printer and the bookbinder, he says of the 
publishing bookseller that 

He makes no scruple to put out the right Authors Name, and insert another 
in the second edition of a Booke; And when the impression of some pamphlet 
lyes upon his hands, to imprint new Titles for yt, (and so fake mens moneyes 
twice or fihrice, for the same matter under diverse names) is no injury in his 
opinion. If he get any written Coppy into his powre, likely to be vendible; 
whether the Aufhor he willing or no, he will publish it ; And it shallbe con- 
trived and n.'iined alsoe, according to his owne pleasure : which is the reason, 
so many gowl Bookes come forth imperfect, and with foolish titles— 


with mucb more ill the same yein. 

But the publisher of that day was not necessarily a mere profit 
seeker, and many of the larger works published in the period 
between the incorporation of the company and the establishment 
of the Cominoinvealth must have involved substantial lisk, and are 
evidence of public spirit and some taste for letters in those who 
undertook their production. 

Among the earlier men, Eichard Grafton holds a distinguished 
place. In conjunction with Edward Whitchurch, he was concerned 
in the publication of the English Bibles of 1537 and 153i), printed 
at Antwerp and Paris respectively, and afterwards began printing 
on his own account, his press being largely occupied with the 
production of service books, for the printing of which he and 


Whitchurch obtained aa exclusive patent in 1544. In 1547, he 
was appointed printer to king Edward VI, and several of the 
issues of the Booh of Common Prayer bear his imprint. On the 
death of the king, miscalculating the drift of political events, he 
printed the proclamation of lady Jane Grey and was deprived 
of his office by q[ueen Mary. Besides issuing John Hardyng’s 
Ohronick in 1543, and editions of Edward Hall’s Union of 
Lancaster and York in 1548 and 1550, Gmfton himself compiled an 
Abridgement of the Ohronieles of England, which was published 
; hj his son-in-law Eichard Tottel in 1662, and A Chronicle 

by Tottel in 1669. Tottel’s serious business 
, lih® .priiiting of, tow 1^ for which he received a 

known as the publisher 
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of Tottd’s Miscellany, first issued in 1557, and of which there were 
at least seven other editions before the end of the century. He 
was also a partner with John Cawood and John Walley in the 
publication of the folio edition of Sir Thomas More’s Worhs, 
which bears the same date as the first edition of the Miscellany. 

William Copland, probably a son of ‘old Robert Copland’ 
printer and translator, was the printer of Gawin Douglas’s transla- 
tion of the Aeneid, which appeared in 1553, and of an undated 
edition of the same writer’s Palice of Honour. Among other 
books which came from his press are editions of Caxton’s EecuyeU 
of 'the Histories of Troy, The Four Sons of Aymon, Malory’s 
King Arthur, edited by the printer, and A boTce of the properties 
of Herbes, the compilation of which is also attributed to him. 

Among all the stationers and printers of this period the most 
prominent name is that of John Day, whose career, beginning 
in 1546, extended into four reigns. His important patent for 
printing the Fsalms in metre and the ABC and Catechism has 
already been referred to ; but, in addition to this advantage, he 
was fortunate in securing the support of those in authority and 
especially of archbishop Parker, in whom he found a generous 
patroa With Parker’s encom-agement, he did much to set a high 
standard of printing, and he had several new founts of type cut. 
About 1567, he published the first book (Aelfric’s Paschal Homily) 
printed in Anglo-Saxon characters ; and this Saxon type was also 
used in the archbishop’s edition of Asser’s Aelfredi regis res gestae 
of 1574, which is one of the finest specimens of Day’s typographical 
art. The purely literary interest of Day’s press is by no means 
commensurate with the important place which it holds in the 
history of English printing. Most of the books which bear his 
imprint are theological and ecclesiastical works of a strictly 
orthodox character, but among them there stands out the first 
English edition of Foxe’s Actcs and Monuments (1563). He also 
issued many of the works of Thomas Becon and, in 1570, the first 
authorised edition of Qorhoduc and Ascham’s Scholemaster. 
William Seres, who printed with Day in the years 1546 to 1550, 
produced some noteworthy translations, including Thomas Hoby’s 
English version of CastigKone’s H Cortegiano, and Arthur Golding’s 
Caesar and Ovid. In 1569, he published An orthographie by 
John Hart, Chester Jbierald, which contains examples of phonetic 
spelling. 

From a literary point of view, one of the most notable of the 
publishers was William Ponsonby, from whose house there issued 
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between 1577 and 1604 , the year of his death, a number of 
important books, among them being Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadm, 
in 1590 , and his works (2lrea^*a,®tc.), 1598 , Bedingfield’s translation 
of Machiavelli’s Flormtim HUtorie, 1595 , and Greene’s MamUlia 
( 1582 — 93 ). But it is as the publisher of Spenser’s works that he is 
best known to fame. Beginning mth The Faerie Queem (books 1 — 3 ) 
in 1590 , he issued all Spenser’s works, with the exception of the 
ShepheanU Calender, which was published by Hugh Singleton in 
1579 . Simon Wateraon, who, on Ponsonby’s death, acquired some 
of his copyrights, published many of Samuel Daniel’s works, and 
for some years acted as London bookseller for the university 
printers of Oxford and Cambridge. The most influential man in the 
trade, in the latter part of the sixteenth century, was Christopher 
Barker, the queen’s printer, who has already been mentioned. 
His presses were largely occupied with the printing of Bibles and 
official work, and, on his death in 1599 , he was succeeded in the 
office of I’oyal printer by his son Eobert, whose name is associated 
with the issue of the royal version (the Authorised Version) of 
the Bible in 1611 . Among the other five hundred or more 
stationers who printed or published books during this period 
may be mentioned Thomas Marshe, who, between 1554 and 1587 , 
issued many other books besides the school books for which he 
held a patent of monopoly ; Henry Fetherstoue, the publisher of 
Pwrchas his Pilgritnes ; Ralph Newbery and George Bishop, two 
of the partners in the issue of Holinshed’s Chronicles and Hakluyt’s 
Voi/ages-, and Nicholas Bourne, a prolific publisher of undis- 
tinguished books, who had an interest in the Sivedish Intelligencer 
and other budgets of foreign news. 

In London, the localities most favoured by the booksellers of 
the Elizabethan perioct were St Paul’s churchyard, Fleet street 
and, towards the end of the century, Paternoster row; but St 
Paul’s was quite clearly the focus of the trade. The business 
premises around the cathedral church were of two classes, the 
houses which bordered the churchyard, and the less substantial 
booths (or lock-up shops) and stalls which clustered round the walls 
and at the doors of the building itself. Those stationera who 
dwelt at any distance from St Paul’s evidently felt the need of 
getting into closer touch with tliis business centre, for some ctf 
them are found also occupying stalls at the doors. One of these 
' was Henry Bynneman, a printer and stationer who lived at the 
> IiSermaid in Knight Rider street and had also a shop at the north- 
west door of Paul’Si .Bis lurbli^ffons include some of the Latin 
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works of Gabriel Harvey, and he printed for Richard Smith the 
first acknowledged edition (1575) of Gascoigne's Posies, as well as 
the previous issue which appeared about 1573 under the title of 
A HundretTi smidrie Flowres-, the 1577 edition of Hohnshed’s 
Chronicles, and Stanyhurst’s translation of the first four books of 
the Aeneid, also came from his press, the latter in 1583, the year of 
his death. When J ohn Day found that his printing house in Alders- 
gate was not well situated for the sale of his books, he, too, in 
1572, secured a site in the churchyard as offering a better oppor- 
tunity for the disposal of his large stock, and the description of the 
little structure which he put up gives us a good idea of the 
appearance of one of these churchyard shops. 

He got framed a neat handsome shop. It was but little and low, and flat- 
roofed, and leaded like a terrace, railed and posted, fit for men to stand upon 
in any triumph or show. 

And it cost him, we are told, forty or fifty pounds. 

London Bridge did not attain its fame as a resort of booksellers 
until the second half of the seventeenth century ; but, as early as 
1557, William Pickering, a bookseller, whose publications consisted 
chiefly of ballads and other trivial things, had a shop there. In 
the next year, he was ‘dwellyng at Saynt Magnus Corner,’ which, 
if not actually on the bridge, was at least hard by, and at this 
address the business continued for upwards of a century. As 
might be expected from its situation at the port of London, many 
nautical books were published here, and the seaman making his 
preparations for a voyage would step into the well known shop 
and purchase The Art of Navigation, or perhaps, if he were 
thither bound, a Card or ratter of the sea lyenge hetwem Holland 
and Ffryseland, and, were he so minded, he might fortify himself 
with The seamans sobered safetye or a prctier hookefor seamen. 

English printing during the period under review cannot be said 
to be conspicuous for typographical excellence. The general condi- 
tions of the trade probably militated against any high standard being 
attained or even aimed at. Most of the prominent printers were 
those who possessed valuable monopolies, and, thus safeguarded 
from competition, there*was little inducement to them to incur the 
expense of having new founts cut, or to bestow the pains required 
to ensure good workmanship. l?he less fortunate printers possessed 
neither the means, nor, perhaps, save in a few cases, the capacity, 
for turning out good work, and many of theii; productions are 
slovenly and illiterate to a de^-ee surpassed only in the succeeding 
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era, when the endeavour to make men bring forth good works 
completely obscured their ability to produce good work. 

In the first part of this period, when some of the earner tradi- 
tions were retained, the artistic feeling shown in the arrangement 
of the page and the setting of the type gives to many of the books, 
in spite of the frequently worn condition of the type and cuts, 
a repose and dignity, which disappeared under the incursion 
of roman type, and which even recent efforts have not succeeded in 
recovering. Even down to 1580, or, perhaps, later, there is often 
a certain delicacy of perception and tasteful handling which gives 
the book an organic character and conveys a feeling of craftsman- 
ship — qualities which are quite lacking in the later books in which 
effect is too often sought by the use of adventitious ornament or 
the display of an incongruous variety of types. It is a little 
difficult to draw a line between the good and the indifferent 
printers, but among tlie better craftsmen may be named Thomas 
Berthelet, printer to king Henry VIII, also noted as a bookbinder; 
Richard Grafton; Reyner Wolfe; John Day, whose pre-eminence 
has already been referred to; Richard Jugge, the printer of the 
Bishops' Bible ; Henry Denham, who produced some tasteful work 
between 1584 and 1589; Thomas Vautrollier, the Huguenot printer, 
and his successor Richard Field; Tiiomas East, the printer of music 
books; William Stansby, who produced a very large number of 
books in workmanlike fashion; John Norton, who worked the 
Eton press; the two Barkere; and B’elix Kingston. 

The illustrations to be found in English books of the period 
are greatly inferior to contemporary continental work. The wood- 
cuts, when not the worn-out blocks which had seen service since 


the days of Pynson and Wynkyn de Worde, were generally un- 
skilful copies of foreign "Work, or, occasionally, still less successful 
original designs. Woodcut illustrations of a pictorial character 
are used in the Buheps’ Bible (1668), Foxe’s Book of Martijrs, 
HoHnshed’s Chronicles and a few other books. The edition of 
Barclay’s Ship of Fools, printed by Cawood in 1570, was also 
illustrated by a series of woodcuts, but these were only a resuscita- 
tion of those which had appeared in Pynson’s edition of 1509. 
Woodcuts are also to be found in many books on practical subjecte, 
but the use of them for pictorial illustration of imaginative works 
was not common. To John Day is due some, improvement in the 
art, and portraits of himself and of William Cunningham, the author 
of TAe are among Ms more notable 
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The use of copperplate engravings, first introduced into this 
country in 1540 but not much employed until some years later, 
doubtles8*contributed to the disuse of woodcuts, and most of the 
more ambitious books relied on the new art for their adornment. 
The first edition of the jBisAops’ BMe, printed by Jugge in 1568 , con- 
tains, besides woodcut illustrations, engraved portraits of the earl 
of Leicester and lord Burghley printed in the text, and an elaborate 
emblematic title-page which includes a portrait of the queen. Sir 
John Harington’s Orlcmdo Furioso, issued by Field in 1591 , is 
illustrated with forty-six full-page engravings; Sir William Segar’s 
Honor Military and Civill ( 1602 ) has eight engraved portraits; 
and Sandys’s Relation of a Journey, which appeared in 1615 , 
contains many engravings illustrative of scenes and costumes. 
This art was also used for topographical illustrations in such works 
as Camden’s Britannia ( 1607 ), Drayton’s Poly-Olbion (1613) and 
captain John Smith’s General History of Virginia ( 1624 ). 

For the decoration of their books, as apart from illustration, 
the earlier printers relied chiefly on ornamental initial letters. A 
border round the title-page was soon discovered to be an effective 
adornment to a book, and in a few instances every page of the book 
is thus treated. The designs of these borders took various forms, 
such as scroll work, arabesques, or architectural framework, and 
some contain the device of the printer. Occasionally, borders were 
emblematic of the subject of the book, and these were afterwards 
used quite indifferently for other works without relation to the 
subject. One of the best of these specially designed borders is 
that which is seen in the 1593 and 1598 editions of Sidney’s Arcadia^ 
Another form of border, both graceful and effective, which h^ 
been aptly called a lace border, is built up of small ornaments of 
homogeneous character. When copper ec^aving had come into 
use, a frequent form of embellishment was an engraved title-page 
of emblematic or symbolic design, such as those in Drayton’s 
Poly-Olbion of 1613 , and Bacon’s Instauratio magna of 1620 . 

In the early days of printing in England, when the native press 
produced but a very small proportion of the books in demand, the 
foreign printer and statidijer were so freely tolerated, if not actively 
encouraged, that a large part of the trade fell into the hands of 
strangers. But, by the , beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
pinch of competition began to be severely felt by the native crafts- 
men, and, in the succeeding years, repeated efforts were made to 
eliminate the alien element an<freduce the importation of foreign- 
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printed books. By an act passed in 1523, aliens were forbidden to 
take any but English-bom apprentices, and, in 1529, another act 
prohibited any foreigner, not already established, from Setting up 
a house or shop for the exercise of any handicraft mthin the realm. 
These enactments aimed at squeezing out the foreigner from the 
home trade; and a further act in 1534, directed against competi- 
tion from abroad, prohibited the importotion for sale of books 
ready bound, and also provided that no undenizened alien should 
sell foreign-printed books within the kingdom except by wholesale. 
This act protected the native bookbinder and the retail bookseller, 
and, at the same time, helped to limit facilities for the dissemkia- 
tion of seditious literature. 

These efforts ultimately rescued the home trade from the 
domination of the foreigner; but^ since the demand for books 
could not be limited to those produced in the country — scholars, 
especially, being dependent on continental presses for certain 
classes of literature — ^there was necessarily a large and continuous 
business in the legitimate importation of foreign books of various 
kinds. In the first half of the sixteenth centui’y, service books 
represented no inconsiderable part of the books so brought into 
the country, and Francois Regnault, who had shops both in Paris 
and London, was one of the leading men in this particular traffic. 
Other prominent foreigner's engaged in importation were the 
Birckmans, who had places of business in Cologrre, Antwerp and 
other towrrs, and whose connection with London extended over the 
greater part of the sixteenth century. The books of Plarrtirr, the 
gr-eat printer-prrblisher of Arrtwerp, must also have found their way 
here in large numbers, for, in 1667, he was negotiating for the 
establishment of a branch in London, but the project fell through. 

Of the marry Englisir books printed abroad from the middle of 


the sixteenth century, by far the larger number were concerned 
with the acrimonious politico-religious controversies of the day, 
and were produced on foreign soil either because their authors 
had sought safety there, or, possibly, because there was less chance 
of the work being interrupted. Among the chief places of their 
origin were Antwerp, Rouen, Louvain, Leyden and Dort; Amster- 
dam, whence proceeded the ‘Family of Love’ books; Middel- 
burg, chiefly from the press of Richard ScMlders; Geneva and 
; ‘ ; Zurich, the protestant stron^olds; and Dquay and St Oraer, the 
Roman Catholic fortress. Much interest centres round the early 
; : y edithmu of the English seve^ of which were printed on the 

veTsion) at Zuridh in 1536, 
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and some editions of the Genevan version which bear an English 
imprint were actually printed at Amsterdam or Dort. The first 
(Latin) ilsue of Poxe’s Booh of Martyrs was printed at Basel in 
1659 ; and the edition of William Turner’s Now JierhaM printed by 
Arnold Birckman at Cologne, in 1568, may be cited as an example 
of a different class of English book for which we are indebted to 
the foreign press. 

The great international book exchange at this period was the 
half-yearly feir held at Frankfort. To this mart came represen- 
tatives of the book-trade from all parts of the continent — Froben 
of* Basel, Estienne of Geneva, Plantin of Antwerp and other 
leading printers from the great centres, bringing supplies of 
their recent books and, perhaps, specimen sheets of important fresh 
undertakings ; there, also, would be gathered booksellers from far 
and near, some having in view the selling of copies of their own 
ventures, but most of them eager to lay in a stock of the newest 
literature most likely to suit the tastes of their patrons. At this 
period, too, when catalogues were rare, and no journals existed 
as a medium of regular literary information, a visit to the fair 
afforded opportunity to writers, scholars, and keen book lovers 
to see and become acquainted with the new literature. 

The important place which this Mr held, even in the English 
book trade, is indicated by the agreement concluded between the 
Stationers’ company and the university of Cambridge in 1591, that 
the Cambridge printers should, ‘for the space of one month after 
the return of every Frankfort mart,’ have the choice of printing 
any foreign books coming thence. Not many of the books 
printed in England were likely to find a sale on the continent, 
but several English booksellers either attended the mart or were 
represented there. Early in the sevetfteenth century, Henry 
Fetherstone, the stationer at the Rose in Paul’s Churchyard, 
harvested still further afield, and his results are to be seen in 
the catalogue of books bought in Italy which he issued in 1628. 
Perhaps the most notable of the regular English visitors to 
the fair at this time was John Bill, the leading London stationer, 
who numbered among his distinguished clients king James and 
Sir Thomas Bodley. Hl» business there and at other continent 
centres must have been Mrly extensive^ for, in 1617, he thought 
it worth while to biggin the issue of a London edition of the 
half-yearly Frankfort Mess-KatoHog, which he continued for 
about eleven years, and to which, from 1622 to <1626, was added 
a supplement of Boohs print&ct in English. This supplement was 
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not the first attempt at a catalogue of English books. The credit 
for that enterprise is due to Andrew Maunsell, who, induced, 
one must believe, by a love of books, deserted the calling of a 
draper to become a bookseller and the earliest English biblio- 
grapher. He had already published a number of books before 
he brought out, in 1595, the first part of his Oatalogm of English 
Pmvted Bookes, which comprised works on divinity. In the same 
year, he printed the second part of the catalogue, which deals 
with the writers on arithmetic, music, navigation, war, and 
physic, and contains some 320 titles. The completion of the last 
part was prevented by failing health, followed by his death '’ in 
1596. This third and last part was, said Maunsell, to be ‘of 
Humanity, wherin I shall have occasion to shew, what wee have 
in our owne tongue, of Gramer, Logick, Rethoricke, Lawe, Historic, 
Poetrie, Policie, &c. which will for the most part conceme matters 
of Delight and Pleasure.’ Maunsell’s attempt to record the output 
of the English press found no successor till the appearance of 
John Bill’s supplement in 1622 ; but from this time onwards several 
other lists were published which fairly well bridge the period 
to the beginning of the quarterly Term Catahogms in 1668. 


The books which a stationer kept in stock tor ssile at his shop 
might be either in sheets, or stitched, or ready bound. A large 
number of books were sold in sheets, that is, merely folded, and 
the binding was a separate transaction carried out according to 
the taste and purse of the purchaser, either by the stationer who 
sold the book, or by any binder whom the purchaser might choose 
to employ. Pamphlets and books of an ephemeral nature were 
generally stitched, that is, stabbed through with a bodkin or awl 
and stitched with thread or a thin strip of leather, maybe with 
a paper wrapper to keep the outside leaves clean, or, sometimes, 
without any covering. By a regulation of the year 1686, it was 
ordered that no books so stitched should exceed forty sheets if in 
folio, twelve sheets in octavo, or six sheets in decimo sexto; any 
books consisting of more sheets than these were to be sewn in 
the regular manner upon a sewing press. The books kept in stock 
ready bound would be those for which there was a steady demand. 
These would be bound either in leather, sheep and calf being 
commonly used ; or in vellum, finished off with two silk ties to 
keep the book closed ; or they might be bound in paper b<»rda 
the firrt half of the sixteenth century, these commereW 
r'iW^'fire^e»%>/btnamented with panel stamps, 
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often of beautiful design, in which the royal arms and the Tudor 
rose frequently figured. The later panel stamps are much inferior 
in desigrfand interest ; and, in course of time, this form of decora- 
tion was to a large extent superseded by the roll, a tool which 
applied the ornament in the form of a ribbon on which the design 
was repeated. This method lent itself very readily to the decora- 
tion of either a folio or smaller cover ; but the mechanical nature 
of the use of this tool soon extended to the ornamentation itself, 
which rapidly deteriorated both in the size of the roll and in the 
character of the design, and this was followed by the practical 
extinction of stamped work. 

When books were bound in more luxurious fashion, they were 
usuaUy executed for wealthy collectors or royal personages, and 
often represent the personal taste and predilection of the owner. 
The use of gold tooling on bindings, which originated in Italy 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, was introduced into 
England in the reign of Henry VIII, probably by Thomas Ber- 
thelet, printer and stationer to the king. In the bills for books 
bound for, and supplied to, the king by Berthelet, in the years 
1541 — 3, are several instances of this new style of binding; some 
are described as ‘gorgiously gilted on the leather,’ or ‘bounde 
after the Venecian fascion,’ while others are ‘covered with pm-ple 
velvet and written abowte with golde.’ The English gilt leather 
bindings of this time, and throughout the sixteenth century, are 
almost entirely imitations of foreign styles, in which French 
influence predominates. Not only were a large number of the 
binders actually foreigners, but even the English craftsmen did 
little more than copy foreign designs. 

One of the favourite styles of design in the latter half of the 
century was an imitation of the Lyonese manner, in which the 
sides were decorated with heavy gold centre and comer pieces, 
enclosed within a plain or gilt border, the ground being either 
left plain or, more generally, powdered with small ornaments. 
This style continued in vogue into the reign of James I. Arch- 
bishop Parker, whose catholic tastes included bookbinding, 
employed a bookbinder in his own house, and the special copy 
of his De a/rvtiquitate ^ritamdeote eedesicte, which he preseflted 
to lord treasurer Burghley, and which was ‘bound by my Man,’ 
was done in this manner. On the other hand, the copy of this 
book which he presented to the queen was in an elaborate and 
beautiful embroidered binding, possibly in deference to the taste of 
Elizabeth, whose preference appears to have been for embroidered 
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binding aad for books bound in velvet, especially red, with 
clasps of gold or silver. This taste was shared by her successor, 
for whom, in 1609, Robert Barker, at that time printer add binder 
to the king, bound books in ‘crymson, purple, and greene velvet,’ 
a!id ‘in taffity, with gold lace.’ James I, who was a lover of 
sumptuous bindings, also had many books finely bound in leather, 
and these usually bore the royal arms stamped in gold on the 
side, the ground being imwdered with fleurs-de-lis or other small 
emblema Another style which obtained in the sixteenth century 
was a plain binding of leather or velvet, decorated with corners 
and clasps of pierced silver work. The elaboi-ate embroidered 
bindings in which coloured silks, gold and silver thread, and oc- 
casionally pearls were employed was an essentially English art. 

Among the notable collectors who dressed their books in 
distinctive coverings were Thomas Wotton, who adopted the style 
and adapted the motto of Grolier, and Robert Dudley, earl of 
Leicester, whose most chai'acteristic style was a plain binding 
having his well known badge, the bear and ragged staffj with his 
initials stamped on the side. But there were book lovers as well 
as book collectors, and one’s heart warms much more towards 
the scholarly library of archbishop Parker, or the plain brown 
folios of Ben Jouson with their familiar inscription Bmn Bm: 
Jbmonij, and his motto Tatiquam explorator. 

In the early seventeenth century, there worked at Eton a 
good binder, who commonly had ‘his hands full of worke, and 
his head full of drinck’; at Oxford, Pinart and Milles bound 
for Sir Thomas Bodley; and, from Cambridge, where good work 
was being carried on, Nicholas Ferrar obtained the craftswoman 
‘that bound rarely,' and the result of her iustniction is seen in the 
bindings of that distinettve character which is associated with the 
settlement at Little Gidding and the name of Maiy Collet 

’ Notwithstanding the keen competition in the book trade and 
the great number of works which were issued from the press, 
books were by no means cheap. They were, it is true, no longer 
a luxury for the rich alone, and it is quite probable that the 
prices at which they were sold brought Hhem feirly within the 
reach of most of those who were able to use them. The prices 
of those days multiplied by eight will, approximately, represent 
present day values, and it should be noted that the cost mentioned 
is , often tet the book in the bindi&g being an additional 
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prices of books published under official auspices were 
sometimes limited by a special regulation; thus, the first 
edition of the BooTi of Common Prayer (1549), as appears by 
the king’s order printed at the end of the book, is not to be 
sold above the price of 2& 2d. a piece, and bound in paste or 
boards not above 3s. Qd. Such a regulation was rendered the 
more necessary by the fact that the right to print such books 
was usually granted as a monopoly to some individual printer, 
and they were not therefore subject to the healthy influence of 
competition. A curious tract entitled Scintilla, or a Light broken 
into darke Warehouses, published anonymously in 1641, throws 
some interesting light on the doings of the monopolists and the 
way in which they had raised the prices of the books which they 
had gotten into their grasp. Church Bibles, which formerly cost 
thirty shillings, are now, it is said, raised to two pounds, and large 
folio Bibles in roman print, which used to sell at 12s. 6d, now 
cost twenty shillings. The prices of other editions, before being 
raised, were: the Cambridge quarto Bible, with Psalms, 7s., the 
London quarto Bible, with notes and concordance, also 7s., and 
Bibles in octavo, 3s. Ad. Testaments in octavo cost lOd., and in 
duodecimo, 7<i; Book of Common Prayer, 3s. in folio, and 
Is. Qd. in quarto. The Grammar of Oxford amd Cambridge cost 
5<f., and Camden’s Greek Gramma/r, Bd. ; there was also an edition 
of the latter printed in France which was sold at 4|d 

In 1598, the Stationers’ company, with a view to prevent the 
excessive prices of books, made a general order that no new copies 
without pictures should be sold at more than a permy for two 
sheets if in pica, roman and italic, or in english with roman and 
italic ; and at a penny for one sheet and a half if in brevier or long 
primer letter. A quarto volume of 360 pages in small type might 
thus cost, in sheets, two shillings and sixpence, equal to about 
one pound at the present day. At this rate, the fii’st folio 
Shakespeare, which contains nearly one thousand pages, should 
have cost about fourteen shillings, but the actual selling price 
was one pound. For a copy of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, AUeyn the 
actor paid fivepence in June 1609, and a contemporary diary 
mentions twelvepence %s the selling price of the 1593 edition of 
Venus and Adonis. Quarto plays and similar productions were 
mostly issued at sixpence, and ephemeral pamphlets were sold 
at twopence, threepence, or fourpenca 

In 1576, the hall Bible at King’s colleger pambridge, to be 
read during meals, cost sixteen shillings; and, in 1585, New 
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college, Oxford, paid ten shillings for a copy of Bstieime’s edition 
of Diodorus Siculus. Corpus Christi college, Oxford, a frequent 
purchaser of books, in 1604 gave three shillings and sixpence for 
the i)e idololatria ecch$ias Roniatuie of John Rainolds. The 
college also bought Bacon’s History of Henry VII for seven 
shillings on its appearance in 1622, and {)aid £3. 8s. 6d. for Purclms 
his PUgrimes, which appeared in four volumes in 1625. In 1621, 
Dodoens’s Nie-we herbali and Seldeu’s Titles of Honour cost six 
shillings and five shillings respectively. It is probable that, in aU 
these instances, the price included the binding of the book. 

The methods employed by the bookseller and publisher for ad- 
vertising his books are mainly a matter of surmise. Book buyers who 
Hved in the metropolis would, no doubt, frequent the stationers’ 
shops and there see and dip into new lx)oks; and the title-page of 
the latest pamphlet, stuck up on the door post of the shop or any 
other prominent place, would catch the eye of those eager to see 
and read some new thing. Ballads may have been hawked in the 
streets and at busy cornere, but books were certainly not allowed 
to be thus vended, for the Stationers’ registere record the seizure of 
certain books which were 'goynge hawkynge aboute the stretes 
which ys contrary to the orders of the Cytie of London.’ Cata- 
logues were not yet in fashion; occasionally, other works by the 
same author are mentioned in the preface of a book, but it is not 
till well into the seventeenth century that one now and again 
meets with a paragraph telling the ‘courteous reader’ to expect 
shortly from the press some new work by the same writer; and it 
was still nearer the end of the century before the publisher hit 
upon the expedient of impressing a spare leaf at the end of a book 
into the service of announcing other books issued by him. 

K% - 

The provinces were supplied by stationers in the larger towns 
and by the great periodical fairs, while popular literature was carried 
into the remoter country districts in the pack of the travelling 
merchant or chapman. Stationers carried on business in most of 
the important towns, and sometimes published books, printed, of 
course, in London; or joined with a London stationer in a similar 
veidiure, the portion of the impression 45<'ken by the provincial 
bookseller generally bearing his name in the iniprint. At Yori^ 
there existed a company of stationers and bookbinders, who had a 
new code of laws confirmed by the coi-poration in 1664, In the 
STorwh^ an^ in the west^ Chester and Exeter, were prouainent 
©anilK^' ; of ^ 1' at tSttfeyr sbfiry, Bo^r Ward, ft© ' pirate 
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printer of London, kept a shop, and thither he despatched a large 
number of his illegally printed ABG and Oatechism in 1582 ; and 
John Nol-ton had a shop in charge of his serTant Edmond Wats, as 
far away as Edinburgh Among the principal provincial fairs were 
those of Oxford, Bristol, Salisbury, Nottingham, Ely, Coventry, 
and, chief of all, the renowned Sturbridge fair near Cambridge. 
These marts played an important part in the internal trade of the 
country, and were largely depended upon for the laying in of supplies 
for the year. Stationers, both from London and the provinces, 
attended them, and a large trade in books was one of the features 
of the multifarious business transacted there; indeed, so far as the 
provinces were concerned, new books were practically published at 
these fairs, and the issue of books was frequently timed with a view 
to the dates on which they were held. 

In the first half of the sixteenth century, printing had been 
carried on in the provinces at Oxford, St Albans, York, Cambridge, 
Tavistock, Abingdon, Ipswich, Worcester and Canterbury. The 
productions of these presses were mainly works of a theological, 
liturgical, or grammatical character, and contributed little or 
nothing to English literature, if we except a few books such as the 
translation of Boethius’s Bohe of Comfort, printed at Tavistock 
monastery in 1625, Lydgate’s I/yfe and Passion of Seint Alton, 
attributed to John Herford’s press at St Albans in 1534, and the 
undated edition of the same author’s Churle and the Bird which 
John Mychell may have printed at his Canterbury press. 

By 1557 , the year in which the Stationers’ company was incor- 
porated, all these presses had already ceased ; and, until the revival 
of the Cambridge press in 1583, the only printing carried on in 
England, outside London, was that by Anthony de Solempne, who, 
from 1668 to 1580, was printing Dutch books in Norwich for the 
use of the refugees there, for which he seems to have obtained the 
queen’s authority. Although the monopoly conferred upon the 
company did not contribute to the extinction of the provincial 
presses, the opposition to the re-establishment of the Cambridge 
press clearly indicates that any attempted revival would have been 
promptly strangled. 

The right to elect** three stationers or printers or sellefs of 
books’ had been granted to the university of Cambridge by 
Henry VIII in 153^ but, though printers were regularly appointed 
under this grant, no actual printing was done in Cambridge from 
the cessation of John Siberch’s press in 1522 untjl the appointment 
in 1682 of Thomas Thomas as university printer. "The Stationers’ 
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company, having got wind of this intention to establish a university 
press, scented dangerous competition and infringement of their 
pi'ivileges, and the ‘presse and famitnre’ intended for Mr ‘Thomas’s 
establishment, having been discovered by their searchere, were 
seized and detained. In this action, the company was supported 
by the bishop of London (Jolm Aylmer), who, though professing 
great concern for the interests of printing, was, no doubt, alarmed 
at the pow'er which tins new press might place in the hands of the 
puritan party in Cambridge. The university appealed to their 
chancellor, lord Burghley, for the restoration of the press, and 
succeeded in vindicating their claim to the privileges of the patent; 
but a jealous struggle with the London company continued for 
many yeitrs, with varying successes and reprisals on both sides, the 
university, on the whole, steadily gaining gi'ound and, in the end, 
completely establishing its right to print 

Besides his work as university printer, Thomas, who was a 
fellow of King’s college, is knovra as the author of a Latin 
dictionary, of which eight editions had been issued from the Cam- 
bridge press by 1610. Thomas was succeeded on his death in 
1588 by John Legate, who, in 1609, removed to London, and 
was followed in the office by Cantrell Legge. Among the pro- 
ductions of this press, books in divinity and scholastic subjects 
naturally preimnderate, and there is very little of literary interest 
Certain things such as f7te Meturm from Pariimsm (1606), 
Tomkis’s Albumamr (1615), and Ruggle’s Igmrmnm (entered 
18 April 1615), which, being university plays, one might very 
well expect to find with a Cambridge imprint, were, nevertheless, 
printed and published in London. 

The revival of printing at Oxford, two years later, met with no 




such stormy reception, though the university possessed no printing 
patent similar to that of Cambridge. Its immunity from inter- 
ference may have owed something to the protection of the earl of 
Leiewter, chancellor of the university, under whose auspices the 
press was established. Anyhow, Joseph Barnes, the printer 
appointed by the university, at once carried the attack into the 
London camp, and, in the very year (1585) in which he began work, 
repffiuted one of their ‘most vendible copies.' John Wight, the 
bookseller to whom the book (Parsons’s CkHstiem Bxerme) had 
been entered in the Stationers’ register, on he^ng of the piracy, 
sent his son to Oxford, who tibere bought the impression and paid 
Baroes ready awiiisy^-fe^ jfeithful promise that he 

‘iilwfe,‘'aotwithstainding this promise 
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and Wight’s ‘curteous dealinge’ with him, Barnes, being thus 
furnished with money, forthwith prints two other impressions of 
the worh^ and, when the London printers in retaliation reprint 
Thomas Bilson’s Christian subjection and wnchristian ret&lion, 
which Barnes had just published, they are stopped by the privy 
council, their printing tools seized, and one of their number thrown 
into prison. The Oxford press was officially recognised in 1586, by 
a Star chamber ordinance allowing one press and one apprentice. 

In 1586, Barnes brought out Chrysostom’s Homilies printed in 
Greek type, and, in 1595, his first Welsh book Perl mewn adfyd, a 
translation from Otto Wermueller. Before his resignation in 1617, 
Barnes had issued from his press a rendering into English verse of 
six poems of Theocritus (1588), Richard of Bury’s PkUdnbhn 
(1599) ‘the first English edition of the first book on the love of 
books,’ two editions of John Davies’s Microcosmos, captain John 
Smith’s Map and description of Virginia (1612), and works by 
Nicholas Breton, Thomas Churchyard and Richard Hooker. Barnes 
was succeeded by John Lichfield, who printed till 1635 ; the issue 
of the first four editions (1621 — ^32) of Burton’s Anatomy of 
Mdancholy lends distinction to his press. Archbishop Laud, when 
he became chancellor of the university in 1630, bestowed much 
care in forwarding the interests of printing at Oxford, and one of 
his earliest actions in this direction was to procure from king 
Charles I a charter which conferred upon the university privileges 
equal to those possessed by Cambridge. 

In 1610 — 13, an edition of Chrysostom’s works in Greek, in 
eight volumes folio, was printed at Sir Henry Savile’s press at 
Eton college by John Norton, the king’s printer in Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew. Five other books are known to have issued from the 
Eton press before its cessation in 1615.» The celebrated Greek 
type, the ‘silver letter’ as it was called, was afterwards presented 
by Sir Henry Savile to the university of Oxford. 

The rigorous enforcement of the policy of regulating printing 
in the interests of church and state naturally drove the opponents 
of the establishment, the papists on the one side and the puritans 
on the other, to resort to secret printing, and several illicit presses 
were at work during thSJatter part of the sixteenth century. “At 
the secret press of Thomas Cartwright, the puritan opponent of 
Whitgiffc, was printed in 1572 An Ad/iMmUkm to the Parliament ; 
and several other allied tracts followed before the press was run 
dovm and seized at Hampstead. In 1580 — 1, a Jesuit press, with 
which Robert Parsons and Edffiaund Campion were coimected, was 
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at work first at Greenstreet House, East Ham, and afterwards, at 
Stonor Park. But the chief of these secret and fugitive sources of 
contraband literature was that known as the Marprelattt press, of 
which an account has been given in a pi'evious volume of the 
present work\ 

The art of printing was introduced into Scotland in 1508, and 
the work of the Scottish press at once assumed that strongly 
national character and detached attitude towards the outside 
world which continued to be its distinguishing feature until the 
eighteenth century brought with it the Union and other elements 
of a broadening influence. Its chief productions were official 
documents, such as statutes and proclamations, for the service of 
the state, native Latin works for the scholar, school books for 
youth, vernacular literature for the people, and theology for all. 

As in the case of the first English press, Chepman and Myllar 
of Edinburgh made their first essay with a series of small tracts of 
a popular nature, and of these there have survived nine pieces, each 
extant in a single copy”. There has also been recorded a fragment 
of an edition of Blind Harry’s Wallace, printed in the same type. 
Tlie Ahcrdeen Breviary, the real work for which the press had 
been imported, was printed by Chepman alone in 1509 — 10, and 
with it tlve work of this press came to an end. 

John Davidson, who was printing in Edinburgh in 1541, issued 
shortly before that date a folio edition of Bellenden’s translation 
of Boece’s ffiMory of SeoUand, which is one of the monuments of 
early Scottish printing. From a fragment of a single loaf, dis- 
covered by the late David Laing, it seems prolmble that an edition 
of Gawin Douglas’s JPaliee of Hmionr was also printed by David- 
son. John Scot, who printed at St Andrews and afterwards at Edin- 
burgh between 1652 and> 1671, issued works by Sir David Lyndsiiy, 
Quintin Kennedy and Mnian Winzet. The earliest Scottish printer 
whose extant issues reach any considerable number is Bobert 
Lekpreuik, who began printing in 1661; he is to be especially 
remembered for the numerous ballads by Robert Sempill and other 
reformation politicians, which in Ms broadsides have survived to the 
present day. The first Bible printed in Scotland, which, after some 
vidssitudes, made its appearance in 1579#»%^a8 the work of Bassau- 
dyne and Arbuthnet, the latter of whom also published in 1682 the 
floret and faulty edition of Buchanan’s Berum Seotimrmn, Hiatorm. 

; ^ The earliest known edition of the collected works of Sir David 

1668, to which the 

, ' ' ' atm- . *SeeWW. • 
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publisher, Henry Charteris, who probably began his long career 
with the issue of this book, prefixed an introduction. Charteris, 
who, in P580, acquired John Ross’s printing business, is the most 
notable figure among the Scottish booksellers of the sixteenth 
century. In addition to works by Barbour, Blind Harry, Henryson 
and others, he issued, before his death in 1599, at least six editions 
of the works of Sir David Lyndsay. The position occupied in 
Edinburgh by Henry Charteris in the sixteenth century was, for 
the first twenty years of the following century, held by Andro 
Hart, the bookseller, who took up printing in 1610 with the acqui- 
sition of the plant which had been used by Charteria The &st 
book known to have been issued from his press is a folio Bible 
(1610), which gained considerable reputation for its correctness; 
and among the large number of interesting books which he printed 
are first editions of works by Drummond of Hawthornden, Napier of 
Merchiston and Sir William Alexander, earl of Stirling, also several 
reprints of the older writers. J ohn Wreittoun, who printed in Edin- 
burgh from 1624 to 1638, issued in 1627 an edition of Verms and 
Adonis, the only work by Shakespeare known to have been printed 
in Scotland before the eighteenth century. 

The strongly national character of the productions of the 
Scottish press has already been indicated ; but it must not be 
forgotten that these by no means represent the whole literary 
output of the country. The close intellectual and commercial 
intercourse between Scotland and the continent, together with the 
restricted facilities at home, naturally resulted in many of the 
works of the more scholarly writers, who wrote almost entirely in 
Latin and appealed to a European audience, being published 
abroad, and scholars not unfrequently made the journey overseas 
for the purpose of seeing their work through the press. 

There was in Scotland no trade combination corresponding to 
the London Stationers’ company; indeed, the limited number of 
persons engaged in the trade rendered such an organisation un- 
necessary. Measures, however, were adopted from time to time by 
the state for preventing the printing or importation of undesirable 
books, and a more or less watchful eye was kept on the trade; but, 
on the whole, there waVconsiderable liberty, and it was not until 
the latter half of the seventeenth century that the cramping effects 
of monopoly were e;j;perienced. When Edinburgh booksellers felt 
themselves aggrieved by incursions of alien traders, they found 
means of protecting themselves by appeal to their town council, 
and Thomas Vautrollier, John Norton, and others were on various 
occasions proceeded against in this manner* 
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The inventories of property recorded with the wills in Scottish 
registera of testaments afford some extremely interesting glimpses 
of the stock-in-trade of the printer and bookseller of tMs period, 
and those of the printers indicate that the impressions of many of 
the popular works were surprisingly large. The list of the books 
in the inventory of Robert Gourlaw, bookbinder and bookseller of 
Edinburgh, who died in 1585, occupies no less than six pages as 
printed in the BamtMym Miscdlany, and, if it may be taken to 
represent the current demand, points to a wide and cultivated 
standard of reading. Most noticeable are school books, chiefly 
Latin, and small books of devotion, such as psalms and books* of 
prayeira. The classics are well i-epresented in the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, the Ethics of Aristotle, Virgil, 
Terence, Apuleius and Silius Italicus. Erasmus is much in 
evidence, probably in school editions. Theology, especially of a 
contemplative character, is the chief element ; two copies of Brad- 
ford’s Meditatmis are followed impartially by three copies of 'ane 
lytill Fortoun buik.’ The immense popularity of Sir David Lyndsay 
is easily perceived, and lighter literature is well represented in 
ballads and other vernacular pieces. Piers Plotmmn- and Sir 
John Mandeville appear, but contemporary English literature is 
practically absent, and there are no plays. There are also two 
copies of Qa/rgautna and a Hebrew gremmar. 

Tlie beginning of printing in Ireland is represented by the Booh 
of Common Prayer which was printed in Dublin in 1651 by 
Humphrey Powell, who had migrated from London a year or so 
previously. The other extant productions of this press are two or 
three bi-oadsides, and a theological tract which he issued in 1500. 
In 1571, a broadside poem on Doomsday, and John Kearney’s 
ABC and Catechism {Aihidil Caoidheilge, agm Cmf iciofuna) were 
printed in tlie firat fount of Irish characters. Joh n Franckton, who 
began printing in Dublin apparently in 1600, printed also, in Irish 
characters, archbishop Daniel’s Irkh versions of the Eeic Testa- 
ment (1602) and Booh ef Common Prayer (1608). In 1618, Franck- 
ton's press was acquired by the Stationers’ company of London, 
who continued it until about 1640, when it was tij,ken over by 
William Bladen ; but the only production«*bf any literaiy interest 
. before the publication of Sir James Ware’s History of Irdomd 
; in 1633, are editions of Sidney’s Arcadm in 1621 oud Sir Thomas 
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THE FOUNDATION OF LIBRARIES 

In previous volumes of the present work, some account has 
been given of early monastic libraries, of collections of books 
made by such men as Richard of Bury, of the contents of a 
typical collegiate library as illustrating the reading of the 
medieval student and of the effect upon libraries of the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries. The work accomplished by Sir Thomas 
Bodley within the period covered by the present volume provides 
an occasion for a brief retrospect of the foundation of libraries 
generally, and for the presentation of certain details regarding 
monastic, cathedral and collegiate libraries, supplementary to the 
references which have been already mada 

A recent publication^ enables us to realise the conditions 
under which such collections were preserved and accumulated, 
from the days when the papyrus rolls began to multiply on the 
shelves in the archives of Assur down to those of dean Boys of 
Canterbury, who, to the day of his death, in 1625, stiU adhered 
.to the practice of placing the volumes of his library on the shelf 
with their fore-edge outwards. 

Beginning our retrospect, however, with the time when the 
roll, ‘book’ or ‘volume,’ began to take shape as a series of leaves 
fastened together by the art of the binder, we find the movable 
press, with shelves and doors, and supported on legs, appearing 
as the most ancient form of the bookcase. As the press became 
larger and heavier, the legs were discarded, and in those cathedrals 
or convent churches in which there was a triple apse, one of these 
would be used for keeping the service books, while the arma/rivm 
(or chest) wopld be sometimes represented by a recess in the wall 
closed by a door. Th^Apse also, not unfrequently, served as'the 
depository for the library of the choir school, and of this, together 
with the service books, the precentor would sometimes be the 
custodian ; but, in larger cathedrals, the duty woidd be assigned 
to a second functionary, known as the a/rmariiim. 

1 The Care of Books, by J. W. Claik, 2nd ed. Cambridge, 1902. 
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'An examination of the statutes affecting the library in the 
codes imposed upon the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge shows 
that their provisions were borrowed directly from the 'Mionastic 
customsl’ But it is not less certain that the monastic rules 
themselves were partly derived from practice anterior to western 
monasticism itself. In Vitruvius (who wrote probably in the time 
of the emperor Augustus) it is laid down as a canon that ‘bed- 
rooms and libraries should face the East, their use requiring the 
morning light; while in libraries, books will be preserved from 
rotting®.’ But where the presses were movable, it was the practice 
to place them at right angles to the windows; and it was not 
until the accommodation thus afforded became insufficient, that 
shelves, resting agiinst the wall, began to make their appearance, 
and, in many cases, ultimately superaeded the movable press. In 
either case, the volumes on the shelves were generally placed 
with their edges outwards, and with their titles, or certain dis- 
tinctive marks, inscribed on the same, the covers being compressed 
together, sometimes with ma^ive clasps, sometimes with strings, 
and each volume secured in its place by a hanging chain which 
fastened on a rod passing along the transom of the bookcase. 
This rod was itself made ftist by a vertical metal plate attached 
to the end of the case, and opened or closed by a lock. Under- 
neath the lock, there would be a framed list of the contents of 
the shelves®. 

In monasteries, and especially in those of the Benedictine 
order, libi-aries gradually assumed a more importent character, 
and the practice of lending volumes began to come into vogue. 
A limited number would be distributed among the members of 
the house for temporary personal use, w-hile the larger and more 
valuable portion would '>be kept in safe custody in a separate 
chamber. Then it became not unusual for one house to lend a 
volume to another community, and, in tins manner, volumes have 
occasionally been found among collections belonging to various 
houses, which, by the character of the ornamentation, or by the 
binding, could be shown to have originally belonged to another 
house, although it by no means follows that they had bq.en purloined. 

, The library of the monastery at Durhafii, a Benedictine house, 
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appears, from a catalogue drawn up in the twelfth century, to 
have possessed 366 volumes ; that at Croyland, if any credit 
attaches Ho the fifteenth century writer who wi*ote under the 
name of Ingulphus, possessed, at the time of its destruction by 
fire (1091), 300 volumes and some 400 tracts; that of the neigh- 
bom-ing monastery of St Peter at Peterborough (where the 
original library had been destroyed by the Danes in 870) received, 
through the good offices of abbot Benedict, secretary of Thomas 
Becket, some eighty different works especially transcribed for its 
enrichment. At Glastonbury, the collection, at first of but small 
importance, contained, in 1247, 600 works in 340 volumes. 

The feet that abbot Benedict’s gift to Peterborough consisted 
entirely of transcriptions, reminds us that another stage had been 
reached in the history of monastic libraries ; and it is at about the 
same time that we find one Henry, a monk of the Benedictine 
abbey at Hyde, near Winchester, becoming known for his industry 
as a copyist— his transcripts including Terence, Boethius, Suetonius, 
Claudian and other classical authors. It is, indeed, to such labours, 
far more than to the growth of new literature, that we must 
attribute the great increase in the niunbers of volumes, in the cata- 
logues of monastic and cathedral libraries alike, which becomes 
observable throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; the 
ti-anscriber’s toil, from time to time, receiving an abnormal stimulus 
from some fire which may have resulted in the entire destruction 
of a library in a single night. At Canterbury, the catalogues of 
its two monasteries, that of Christ Church, compiled about the 
year 1300, and that of St Augustine’s, nearly two centuries later, 
afford valuable evidence : the former contains nearly 3000 titles 
(or about 1850 volumes), and, while abounding in patristic and 
scholastic literature, is characterised as also ‘respectable in science 
and rich in history^’; the latter numbers over 1800 volumes, 
including a large collection of French, and more especially 
Romance, writers. Here the numerous duplicates are another 
noteworthy feature, attributable, doubtless, to the desire of en- 
abling several members of the community to study the same 
author concurrently®, and also attesting the increasing activity of 
the copyists. The St ATigustine’s catalogue, however, is obviou'sly 
incomplete, and the same may bd surmised to be the case with 

1 Edwards, i, 62; see, ’also, for an analysis of the contents of both libraries, the 
introduction to M. R. James, The Aneient Li^rariei of Canterlury and Dover, 
Cambridge, 1903. * • 

“ See Sir F. Madden, in Notes and <$iertet {2nd ser.), i, pp. 486 — 6. 
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the catalogue at Peterborough, which, in 1380, contained no more 
than 300 volumes. The society at Worcester, although 280 volumes 
still remain, is conjectured to have lost more than donble that 
number, and no contemporary catalogue exists. The Benedictines 
at Dover possessed in 1389 some 449 volumes ; and their house at 
Bury St Edmunds, at the close of the same century, as many as 
2000. At Durham, to which, after the Danish invasions of the 
ninth century, the devastated monasteries of Wearmouth and 
Jarrow had ^come affiliated as ‘ cells,’ the ‘ reserved ’ libmry, by 
which we are to underatand, probably, the collection kept under 
especial surveillance in the spmdimentmi (or bm*sary), contained, 
in 1416, 500 volumes. 

A brief account may here be given of a library remarkable 
alike for its character and its history. Tlie foundation known as 
Syon monastery \ some twelve miles from London, at Meworth, 
was one of the Brigittine order, the only one of its kind in England, 
its rule being ‘planned to suit the needs of religious men and 
women serving God together in one church and dwelling in adjoining 
houses.’ There were, however, separate libraries for the two sexes, 
and the catalogue which has come down to us (now in tiie library 
of Corpus Christi college, Cambridge) appears, by internal evidence, 
to be that of the library for men. Tlie value attached to its main- 
tenance and increase is indicated by the fact that there was a rule 
eiyoining that masses should be said for the souls of all donors, 
even of a single book, and the librarian himself was charged with 
the duty of offering up such intercession or seeing that it was made. 
The extent to which the practice of lending Ixioks had, by this 
time, obtained among monasteries partially accounts for the 
numerous losses which the collection had sustained prior to the 
dissolution*. The binding appears to have been executed without 
regard to contents — a Horace, for example, being bound up with 
a life of Thomas of Canterbury, and a Eabauus Maurus with a 
Latin translation of Homer. No less than 1421 titles were duly 
entered in the catalogue, and, of the entire collection, only six 
volumes have as yet been traced*. 

But all such collections, whether those of the monastery, 
the Mary, or the cathedral, were expoled to special dangera 

^ Keitlier Sion eollogo (aeofoitj p. 43S), now on tlie Tltamcs Bmbankmenit {formerlj 
•' in lion^on WaIi)*iioa: fee Sion nttnneis^now existing at Ch^dielgli, in DeTOnsMro, i» in 
■ any way conneoted wife fee anoimi 'infitlfetion at Isleworfe, 

« Oatalogne'of fee Xataiy .of %on ' Monastery,' laleworfe- M. Bateson, 

, ; ' OamMdge, pre§ce, p* x/ ‘ 
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At monasteries, the traveller was wont to receive shelter and 
hospitality, and, if wealthy, would seek to make some return, his 
gratitude»not unfrequently finding expression in the gift of an 
addition to the library. On the other hand, the opportunity thus 
afforded to the outer world of gaining access to the interior itself 
rendered the library liable to losses which not even the vigilance 
of the guardian of the spenAkmnt%m always prevent. At 

fi'iaries, whose members were in closer touch with the laity, owing 
to the fact that their houses were generally within the precincts of 
some city or large town, and sometimes in a main thoroughfare, 
the risk, probably, was still greater. Thomas Gascoigne describes 
the house of the Franciscans, as it existed in Oxford in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, in the following terms : 

They had two libraries in the same house; the one called the convent 
library, the other the library of the schools; whereof the former was open 
only to graduates ; the latter to the scholars they called seculars, who lived 
among those friars for the sake of learning k 

Gottlieb, in conunenting on this passage, points out that such a 
division of libraries was, probably, a regular custom, and that it 
affords an obvious explanation of the fact that not a few of their 
catalogues, many of them very old, contain nothing but classical 
authors and manuals of instruction®. That, among the mendicant 
orders, Franciscans and Carmelites were especially distinguished 
by their zeal for learning and energy as book hunters, is well known ; 
and, as early as 1381, we find them sharing with the imiversity of 
Cambridge the dislike of the townsmen®. According to Mabillon, a 
like arrangement with respect to their libraries existed among the 
larger monasteries, especially those of the Cluniac order, on the 
continent, one library being that of the choir of the monastery 
church, the other that for the exclusive* use of the monks — ^the 
yibri sdentifid et ascetiai ; and, in like manner, in the English 
cathedrals, the respective duties of the armarius and ihe praecentor 
(also cantor) point to the same distinction, although, at minor 
foundations, the duties of each were often discharged by the same 
individual. But, at all alike, there would generally be among the 
service books pne or more beautiful antiphonals, richly illuminated 
and adorned with massively emb<^sed ciovers j and an additional 
temptation was thus presented to :!the despoiler, when the disso- 
lution came, besides .that of the gold ^nd silver chalices, censers, 

1 Dugdale, Monasticont Yh p. 1527, 

® Mittelalterliche Bihliotheken, p. $05. • 

* Cooper, 0 / pp, 120 — 1. 
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crosses, ewers and candlesticks which adorned the altar and 
the chapela Such entries, again, as occur in the sales of the 
plunder which took place in 1548, of ‘fourteen great books in the 
quire, 14s.’, * four prycfaong mass books of paper,’ certainly bear 
out the view, that the love of choral song (noted by Ei*asinu8 as an 
interesting feature in the social life of the English), had been to a 
great extent fostered by those monastic or cathedral choirs of 
youths and boys, whom he described as ‘singing, to the accom- 
paniment of the organ and mth harmonious modulations of voice, 
their matin song in honour of the Virgin.’ 

Generally speaking, however, accounts contemporary with the 
reformation are wanting, and we must rely on much earlier 
evidence, derived from inventories, for such information as the 
following, which relates to the chapel of the collegiate church of 
Windsor, where, 

in addition to the Borvice books there were (tetnp. Eichsrd 11) 34 books on 
different snbjeeis (diversarum sdentiamm) chained in the church ; among 
them » Bible and a concordance, and two books of French romance, one of 
which was the Xtierdc iZosch 


This, however, was an exceptionally wealthy foundation. 

The work of destruction that went on at the dissolution of the 
monasteries has been dealt with in a previous chapter of this work. 
Well might Thomas Puller, as he bemoaned the havoc, more than 
a century later, exclaim'* 


What beautiful Bibles, rare Fathers, subtile Schoolmen, useful Historians,— 
ancient, middle, modern ; what painful Commcntslwere here amongst themf! 
What monuments of mathematics all aiiiasacred together—Boeing every Ijook 


with a cross was condemned for Popish,— with circles, for coniuring**. Yea, 
I may that then holy Divinity Was profaned, Physics hurt, and a trespass, 
yea a riot, committed on Law itself. And, more particularly, the History of 
former times then and there received a dangerous wound, where of it halts 
at tWs day, and, without hope of a perfect cure, must go a cripple to the 


Cathedral libraries suffered far more serious losses during the 
civil war than at the reformarion. They were less carefully guarded 
than those of the monasteries, there being no regulation requiring 
their annual inspection; partly owing to the fact that the coMec- 
tiofis were mostly small: it iipEWPely thgi&, prior to" the fifteenth 
century, we find evidenees ofipfeir being catalogued; au4 even 

1 Victoria County SUtoty of Seri»kire, a, p. 109. 

1 , ; In allusion, perhaps, to thause «l symbols, which mathematicians were haginningt 

to resort to in thrir worta. , S«» W. W, B. Ball, Sjkort HCrtory of MathemUa, 
• " OamhHdge, pp. 15, 16. 
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where a catalogue existed, the entirety of the library which it 
represented was too often left unverified. The Restoration marks 
a third stage in their history, when churchmen made an effort to 
replace, to some extent, the vanished treasures; and collections, 
large or small, were brought in from localities where they were 
likely to be less serviceable, the newly-introduced volumes, as at 
York and Wimborne, requiring the practised eye of the expert to 
distinguish them from the remnants of the original collections. 

In the early decades of the seventeenth century, the library of 
the minster at York still possessed the MSS brought from the 
alfbey at Rievaulx, and, in 1628, it received from the widow of 
its former archbishop, Tobias Matthew, his valuable collection of 
printed books; but the costly volumes relating to liturgic use and 
to ritual were not acquired until the eighteenth century. Llandaff, 
at this time, still possessed the library which it afterwards trans- 
ferred to Cardiff castle for safety, but only to be destroyed 
by Cromwell’s soldiery. Durham had suffered severely at the 
reformation, losing no inconsiderable portion of its fine illuminated 
manuscripts, but still owned St Cuthbert’s copy of the Gospels 
(now at the British Museum), and the editio princeps of Tacitus, 
by Vindelin de Spira. Here, the former refectory of the monastery 
(rebuilt in 1685) contains the chapter library, while the fine 
library presented by Cosin — a thoroughly representative collection 
of the Jacobean era, of which the catalogue, on vellum, stiU exists 
— ^has been transferred to the castle. Rochester has preserved 
but few manuscripts of any interest; but, among the printed books, 
there is a copy of the first printed English Bible of 1535, and a fine 
missal (Salisbury use) printed by Regnault in 1534. Lichfield 
possesses little that can be considered strictly monastic, its library 
dating from the benefaction of Frances, duChess of Somerset, in 1672. 
Ceadda’s (St Chad’s) copy of the Gospels, however, found its way 
thither from Llandaff, and the collection also includes a fine MS of 
the poems of Chaucer. Hereford, on the other hand, preserves (but in 
a special building) a library which presents, both in its literature and 
in its furniture, a singularly pleasing example of a medieval institu- 
tion — ^the catalogue itself chained to the desk, the volumes arranged 
according to the then%ustoma*gj^teissification, while the Md^a 
MimM is of world-wide fame. : also a copy of Coverdale’s 

Bible of 1535. Noqp of the prefcofe^ however, could compare in 
regard to literature with Salisbury, ^hich can still show an array 
of MSS filling one hundred and eighty-seven Tjolumes, remained 
intact for a period of four liundred years and included produc- 
tions ranging from the ninth to the foui^eenth century, among 
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them the Gallican PsaMer of the ninth century, an English version 
of the Gospel of Ntcodemm, Chaucer’s translation of Boethius and 
a MS of Geoifrey of Monmouth. The Inventory of ihe^Riclies of 
the Cathedral Church of Sarum, ‘made by Master Thomas 
Bobertson, Treasurer of tlie same Church in 1536,’ contains a 
list of items which attest the wealth of the ancient foundation. 
Winchester, on the other hand, did not become possessed of its 
fine collection of Bibles, bequeathed by bishop Moidey, until 1684. 
The collection also includes the early editions of Izaak Walton's 
works. At Lincoln, many of the MSS have suffered mutilation; 
while, about the middle of the seventeenth century, the ancient 
library was greatly injiired by fire. Thei’e is still, however, to 
be seen a MS of Old English romances, collected (e, 1430) by 
Robert de Thornton, archdeacon of Bedford. Exeter possesses no 
catalogue earlier than 1683. Out of the sixty volumes given by 
Leofric, its first bishop, the libmry can still show ite Idber 
Exomevms, to which reference has been made in volume i of the 
present work. At W^ells, there are the five volumes of the Aidine 
Aristotle, one of them with the autograph of Erasmus. Ely 
possesses no editiotm prkwipes, but there is a considerable 
number of tracts relating to the history of the ISTonjurora. At 
Lambeth, the valuable collection (which may be said to have 
originated in the bequest of archbishop Bancroft) remained un- 
catalogued until the time of Edmund Gibson, bishop of London, 
who made a beginning, which was not carried to completion until 
the time of Ducarel, its librarian towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. At Chichester, the library possesses MSS of the statutes 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and of an account of the foundation of 
Christchurch, Oxford At Westminster, Hacfcet tells us that John 


Williams, when dean, 

converted a waste room . , . into a sroodiv library, model’d it into decent shape, 
fnjndsh’d it with desks and chturs, scoontred it with all ntenBils and etored it 
with a vast nomber of learned volumes. For which use he lighted most 
fortunately upon the study of that learned gentleman, Mr Baker of Higbgate, 
who in a long and industrious life had ooUected into his own possession the 
best authors in ail sciences, in their best editions, which being bought at 500 L 
(a cheap pennyworth for such preeions ware) were removed into this store- 
housei- n 


The libraries in both universities sustained irreparable losses 
during the period of the reformation. 

It is clear, from Leland’s CoUeckinm, that Glait» College possessed in his 
fiitne a Ihrge munhw ^f iMkdts of which the*® *s no trace now. We have in 

Ohristi, Trinity Hall, King’s, 
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Queens’, St Catherine’s, and the University. At the present moment [1899] 
19 of the University Library books are known to exist out of 330. At Corpus 
Christi, 3 out of 75; at Queens’, I believe, none; at King’s, 1 out of 176; at 
Trinity Hail, 1; at St Catherine’s none out of about lOOi. 

On the other hand, most of these libraries had also been receiving 
considerable accessions. Perne, who held the mastership of Peter- 
house from 1553 to 1589, was distinguished by his efforts on behalf 
of the university library and also of the library of his own college. 
In relation to the formei", Bradshaw says that ‘ we may fairly look 
upon him as the principal agent in its restoration at this period.’ 
While, as regards the college, he not only provided for the erection 
of the present library, but ‘ enriched it with a large share of his 
magnificent collections^’ None of the colleges (with the exception 
of Corpus Christi) bestowed greater care than did Peterhouse on its 
books and on their preservation — ^a tradition, possibly, from those 
earlier days, when, as night came on, the town gates were closed, 
and the little society without was called upon to trust solely to its 
own vigilance, against the marauder and the purloiner. As early 
as 1472, the library had been further augmented by the bequest of 
the royal physician, Roger Marshall, and a portion of his bequest 
had, by his instructions, been placed in apertiori libraria, 
evidently with the design of rendering the volumes more generally 
accessible, without allowing them to be borrowed. Eight years 
later, however, during the mastership of John Warkworth (the 
reputed author of the Chronicle), further regulations were enacted, 
whereby it was made permissible to lend a volume to a member of 
the society for a term of two years, but with the precaution of first 
obtaining a valuation of the book so as, in the event of its not being 

i returned, to mulct the borrower in its full value. At Corpus Christi 

college, at the time when archbishop Parker bequeathed his noble 
collection, the original library had almost disappeared®. He made 
I it his first care, on succeeding to the mastership in 1544, and 

I finding many volumes in the Ubrary ‘ scattered about vrithout any 

j safe keeping,’ to take measures which involved a radical reform. 

1 The earliest catalogue — that compiled by John Botener in 1376— 

I and other records, enable us to realise the serious losses which had 

; been sustaieed and also to understand how such experiences^ may 

1 M, B. James, The Sources of ArehhUhi^ Tarheids Collection of MSS at Corpus 

i Christi College, Cambridge, Oamb. Ant. ^p., Oofcavo Publications, voL xxxii; Willis 

and Clark, Architectural Jlistory, etc. lix, p. 404, 

3 T. A. Walker. For an account of the original library, see vol. ii, chap, xv, 

^ See A Catalogue of tHe Boohs ^equeathed to G, <7, ColUge bp Tho, Marhaunt in 
1439, ed. J, 0. Halliwell, Camb. Ant. Soc. PubL voL ii, pp. 15 — ^20. 
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well hare seemed to him to justify the almost unprecedented 
regulations wherewith he sought to guard against their recurrence. 
In 1578, the college chapel was rebuilt, and rooms were cor.istructed 
over it ; and, in a small chamber over the ante-chapel, the famous 
Parker MSS were safely housed for some 250 years. 

Parker stands at the head of the race of modern book-collectors. As 
Archbishop of Canterbury during the early years of Queen Elkalieth’s reign, 
he had the first pick of the whole of the plunder of the libraries and muni- 
ment-rooms of the dissolted religious houses ; and his suffragans were only 
too ready to gain his favour by almost forcing upon him the treasures of the 
Cathedral libraries^ 

A series of catalogues, from those compiled by Parker himself to 
that drawn up by M. R. James, give proof of what may be described 
as a continuously growing sense of the value of the entire col- 
lection. Among the chief treasures, the MS of the four Gospels 
(no. 286) is jvsserted to have been one of tihe volumes that pope 
Gregory the Great sent from Rome for the use of St AiKitiu of 
Canterbury ; two chronicles (noa 16 aud 26) are supposed to have 
been composed, written and illustrated by Matthew Paris, 
historiographer of St Albana The collection is also strong in 
liturgiology ; but it is, perhaps, most widely known by its wealth in 
Old English literature, of wluch there are five distinct classes : 
Gospsfe, AnnaM of JSngland, Glossaries^ HomUies (Aelfric’s Lives 
of the Saints) and Canons. James has identified no less than 
47 volumes as formerly belonging to Christ Church priory, and 
26 to St Augustine’s abbey, both at Canterbury. 

The losses against which Parker had sought to guard his 
bequeathed treasures either menaced, or actually overtook, other 
colleges, but not until long after bis death, and then chiefly 
in connection with political events, of which the experience of 
Emmanuel college affords a singularly noteworthy but somewhat 
complicated illustration. Richard Bancroft, who had been educated 
at Christ’s college and was, subsequently, a fellow of Jesus, becom- 
ing, finally, archbishop of Canterbury, died in 1610, bequeathing a 
valuable library to his successors in the see ; but his Ijequest was 
accompanied with certain conditions which proved difficult to carry 
into effect Those who were to inherit it wjsi-e to give”^ security for 
its due preservation in its entirety, a requirement which the 
enforcement of the covenant rendered impracticable. Failing this 
proviso, the collection was to become the property of Bancroft’s 
prtjected foundation qf Chdbea college, of which the scheme, 

' '■ ' ) JMe^ ciuMral SttHattt, Pt. i, p.,184. 
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however, altogether collapsed. And, finally, the donor, in antici- 
pation of such miscarriage, had designated the university of 
Gambridge as the recipient For thirty years, however, owing to 
certain obstacles, although the collection was augmented by con- 
siderable gifts from both archbishop Abbot and his rival Laud, it 
remained stowed away in ‘the study over the Cloisters at Lambeth,’ 
until parliament, on being formally petitioned, intervened, and 
order was given, in February 1645/6, that the entire collection, 
now tmrivalled as a source of information with respect to church 
history in the Jacobean era, should be sent to Cambridge. It 
was not, even then, until after John Selden and others had 
used their influence that these instructions were carried into . 
effect. On the arrival of the books, the imposing array was 
described by the academic authorities as evoking no little ‘exulta- 
tion ’ ; and parliament itself, on learning that the first result had 
been to render increased accommodation imperatively necessary, 
was induced to grant £2000 ‘for the building and finishing the 
Public Library at Cambridge.’ The Lords, although unable to 
give their assent, concurred, notwithstanding, in a separate grant 
for the purchase from Thomason of a valuable collection of 
Hebrew books — ^noted by Henry Bradshaw as constituting the 
nucleus of the Hebrew library of the university. The volumes 
given by Abbot and other later donors had not been sent with 
Bancroft’s, but in the following year (1649) these also arrived. It 
was at this juncture that the death of Richard Holdsworth gave 
rise to unlooked for complications. Holdsworth was a distinguished 
scholar who had filled the office of public orator with marked 
ability, but, owing to his refusal to take the covenant, had been 
ejected, in 1644,from the mastership of Emmanuel and, subsequently, 
imprisoned in the Tower. He was well known, however, to Man- 
chester, the puritan general, and had, consequently, been able to save 
his own valuable library from sequestration by declaring his inten- 
tion of bequeathing it to his college ; but, at his death, in 1649, it 
was found, on opening his will, that he had finally decided to leave 
the collection to the university library should the Bancroft collec- 
tion ever be ^jeclaimed for Lambeth. When the Restoration came, 
it was one of Juxon’s firSi measures as primate to make that demfed, 
as it was one of his last, to provide for the fit reception of the books 
by the erection of t^e noble building which bears his name. The 
university promptly complied ; but, when it sought to obtain some 
compensation for its loss, by applying for the ta*an8fer of Holds- 
worth’s library (then in Londoli) to its own shelves, the authorities 
at Emmanuel contested their claim, and suit was consequently 
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begun in the court of Arches. Eveutually, the matter was left to 
be dealt with by three adjudicators — the archbishop of York, the 
bishop of London and the bishop of Ely — ^^vho, in December 1664, 
gave a formal award on parchment to the followng effect : 
(i) HoMsworth’s printed books and MSS were to come to the 
public library at Cambridge ; (2) duplicates were to be disposed 
of, as Holdsworth had directed in his will ; (3) Emmanuel college 
was to receive from the university £206 in settlement of its claim, 
and also to be repaid its costs, provided the said costs did not 
exceed £20. 

To St Catharine’s belongs the credit of having been the firstfto 
print its entire catalogue, 1771 ; but that by Stanley, of the Parker 
MSS at Corpus, had appeared in 1722; and, in 1827, Queens’ 
college printed its catalogue, compiled by Thomas Hartwell 
Horne, in two large octavo volumea 

The library of St John’s college, Cambridge, affords an ex- 
cellent example of both the literature and the architecture of the 
period, having been built in 1624, by John Williams, the lord 
keeper (whose arms are over the doorway), in the style known 
as Jacobean Gothic ; the interior, with its white-w'ashed walls, 
dark oak ceiling and presses, still presenting very much the same 
appearance that it must have done in 1654, when John Evelyn 
pronounced it ‘ the feurest of that university.’ The presses, more 
particularly — each with its sloping top, designed, originally, to serve 
as a reading-desk, and list of contents at the end, encloswi under 
folding panels — are a good illustratioti ot the medieval arrange- 
ments already described \ Among the contents to be noted are: 
the so-called Cromwell’s Bible, printed (on vellum) jjartly in 
Paris and partly in London, and ‘ finished in Aprill, a-D. 1539 ’ — 
a vast folio, splendidly fflurainated, bearing the arms of Thomas 
Cromwell ; the service books used by Charles 1 and archbishop 
Laud at the coronation of the fonner, and that nseci by Saiieroft 
at the coronation of James 11; a curious Irish Psedter supposed to 
be of the ninth century, with grotesque drawings, and interlined 
throughout with Latin glosses written in Celtic minuscules®; and an 
illuminated book of Houra, an adndrable specimen of Flemish art, 
containing the autograph of the foundress; "the hadj Margaret 

Neither the statutes of Michael house nor those of King’s hall 
(the two foundations subsequently absorbed, in Trinity) contain 
way reference to beofc% aad the erection of the magnificent library 
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of Trinity, of which the plans were first begun by Sir Christopher 
Wren in 1676, belongs to a period beyond our present limits. 
Among the donors to the Trinity collection. Sir Edward Stanhope, 
a fellow of the society, bequeathed fifteen manuscripts and over 
300 volumes, among them the Polyglot Bible, known as king 
Philip’s Bible ; and James Duport, vice-master of the society, and 
afterwards master of Magdalene, was a liberal donor of ‘English 
books,’ under which denomination the compiler of the catalogue 
includes not only works in the English language, whether printed 
in the country or abroad, but books which ‘though not in the 
English language, have a distinct connection with the English 
Church, history, or literature 

The original catalogue of Magdalene college library is still 
preserved, ‘a volume with an illuminated heraldic frontispiece’ 
bearing the arms of Thomas Howard, a distinguished benefactor 
to the society, whom king James had created first earl of Suffolk 
in 1603; while, on the opposite page, the names of the earliest 
donors to the library appear on the leaves of an olive-tree. The 
list begins with the name of Thomas Nevile, of Pembroke college, 
whom the earl had appointed master in 1582. A Nuremberg 
Chronicon (folio, 1493); an Aesop (de Worde, 1503); a ManucAe 
ad mum Sarum (Rouen, 1504); a Salisbury breviary (London, 
1556), are among the chief rarities^. 

At Oxford, college libraries had, in most instances, been 
unscrupulously plundered by the Edwardian commissioners, and 
little of value or importance remained at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. At Balliol, the college of that great patron 
of learning, William Grey, bishop of Ely, the newly-built library 
possessed, in 1478, two hundred volumes (including a printed copy 
of Josephus), by virtue of his bequest ; But, by Anthony k Wood’s 
time, most of the miniatures in the volumes that remained had dis- 
appeared. At Merton, the library retained every structural feature 
of bishop Rede’s original work, and continued, down to the year 
1792, to afford, with its chained volumes, an excellent example of 
a medieval interior. Oriel still preserved its catalogue of 1375, 

• 

1 See Catalogue of the E^g^ish Books printed before MB CL mw in the Librttry of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, by Kobert Sinker, Cambridge, 1880, 

® A few words may here be added by way of anticipation respecting the Pepysian 
library, which, along witl^the MS of the donor’s diitry (in cipher) he bequeathed to the 
college, although they were not actually received until 1724, By his directions they were 
placed in a separate chambejj, the catalogue haying been compiled by himself. Among 
the contents are six Caxtons, five foli<%,volumes of old ballads, a splendid Sarntn missal 
(1520) and a valuable collection of prints, chiefly portraits. 
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comprising about 100 volumes arranged according to tbe tradi- 
tional branches of study. Queen’s still gave shelter to its modest 
collection in the original building — the present fine library being an 
erection of the last decade of the seventeenth century. IsTew college 
conld still boast the possession of its MS copy of the Nkmiimhean 
MMcs as, also, of the firat printed edition (1495 — 8) of Aristotle’s 
collected works ; but Lincoln had l>een plundered of the greater 
part of the valuable collections given by Thomas Gascoigiie and 
Robert Fleming. Its catalogue of 1474 shows the college to have 
been, at that time, in possession of 135 manuscripts, arranged in 
seven pressea Faithful to the traditions derived from Linacre, 
the shelves of All Souls were largely laden with that medical 
literature which continued to increase throughout the si-xteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. It possessed, also, a few volumes of the 
collection (chiefly theological and of writers on civil and canon 
law) given, in 1440, by Henry VI ; maiuBcripts and books given by 
cardinal Pole ; an4 a far more valuable gift, those be(}ueathed by 
Ms relative, David Pole. 

Brasenose, where the library had twice changed its orientation, 
was not, as yet, in imssession of the tenth centurj- manuscript of 
Temice, which once belonged to cardinal Bembo. At Corpus 
Christi, the trilm^uis bibHotfteca, winch Krtismus had pri>phe8ied 
would one day attract more scholars to Oxford than Rome, in his 
time, attracted to behold miracles, scarcely fulfilled his sanguine 
prediction, but it has been stated that the college possessed, at 
tins period, the largest and best furnished college library then in 
Oxford ^ Christ Chnrch, in the room which had fonnerly lieen 
the refectory of St Frideswide’s convent, had stowed away some 
early MS copies of Wyclifs Bible, and was possessed of one of the 


original transcripts of thte life of her great founder by Cavendish, 
togefiver with a service book which Wolsey had teen wont to use. 
St John’s could already pride itself on a fine collection of rare 
books relating to English history and also on one of pre-refonna- 
tion and reformation books of devotion, while its siKJcimens of the 
Caxton press still outvie those possessed by any other collega 

Although a regard for learning, and-/ especially, theological 
learning, was a marked characteristic of James I, hb was by no 
means Mstinguishod as a book collector ; and*, whatever was don© 
during Ms reign towards eartyihg out the designs of his prede- 
te this :<Ji^ was diiefly owiag to the short-lived 
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influence of his son, prince Henry, and the mature energy of 
scholars like Sir Thomas Bodley and Sir Eobert Cotton, whose 
names are associated with the great collections at Oxford and in 
the British Museum. It was owing to the prince that the royal 
library was saved from spoliation, and to Bodley that the ‘ Old 
library,’ in the university of Oxford, which had been completely 
dispersed, was re-established to such an extent as to lead convoca- 
tion, in 1617, to greet the latter as PiMicae BMiotheeaeFvmdator. 
His father, John Bodley, had been one of the exiles who fled from 
England during the Marian persecution. In Geneva, Thomas, the 
eldest son, read Homer with Constantine (author of the Leadcon 
graeco-latimum), and attended the lectures of Chevallier in Hebrew, 
of Phil Beroaldus in Greek and of Galvin and Beza in divinity. On 
his return to England, he was entered by his father at Magdalen 
college, Oxford, where Laurence Humphiy, a scholar of repute, 
was president. Before long, Bodley was appointed to lecture on 
Greek in the college, and, subsequently, on natural philosophy in 
the schools. In 1576, he left Oxford to travel for four years on 
the continent, visiting, in turn, Italy, France and Germany, and, also, 
acquiring a good knowledge of Italian, French and Spanish. His 
autobiography leaves it doubtful how far he succeeded in gaining 
access to the libraries of these countries : but it may be well to 
recall that the Vatican library in Rome had not, as yet, been 
rebuilt by Sixtus V, nor the Ambrosian founded by cardinal 
BoiTomeo in Milan ; that the Laurentian library in Florence had 
only recently been made accessible to the scholar, and had long 
before been despoiled of some of its greatest treasures,* that 
Petrarch’s choice collection at Arqua lay scattered far and wide, 
in Naples, in Pavia, or in Paris ; that, in France, the royal library 
at Fontainebleau had not, as yet, acquired the valuable collection 
of Greek MSS included in -the library of Catherine de’ Medici, 
and had only recently begun to profit by the enactment whereby 
all publishers were required to forward a copy of every work 
printed cum privihgio] that, in Germany, the library formed by 
the Jesuits at Trier had but just been opened, while that at 
Bamberg wag not yet in existence. The great Fugger collection, 
on the other hand, hsRi just been added to the ducal library at 
Munich, and made accessible, in the new buildings, to scholars ; 
while, in the north^ the ducal library at Wolfenbtittel, although 
jealously fenced in by special r^triction^ was beginning to attract 
numerous visitors, and; at the beginning of the seyenteenth century, 
numbered some five thousaiJfl volumes. But, generally speaking, 
the library at this period was an institutio|t either guarded with a 
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vigilance which made it difiBcuIt of access, or with a negligence 
that foreshadowed its ultimate dispereion. 

After his retuni to England, Bodley, from 15B8 to lf>96, filled 
the post of English resident at the Hague. But, on coming back 
to England in the latter year, although repeatedly solicited to fill 
more than one important office under govcrmueut, he decided to 
retire altogether from political life, and his remaining years may 
be said to have been almc«t exclusively devoted to the foundation 
of his gi-eat library at Oxford. 

* I concluded,’ he said, ‘at the last, to set up my siaff at the Library Door 
at Oxon ; bein#r thoroughly persuaded that in my solitude and surcease from 
puhlick affairs, I could not busy myself to tetter purpose than by reducing 
that place (which then in every part lay ruined and wwte) to the publiek use 
of students L’ 

The ancient chamber — originally assigned tus the keeping-place 
of a lending library, for tlie use of poor stmicnta allowed to borrow 
volumes on giving pledge for their sife return — had been a room 
to the north of the chancel of St Mary’s church, built from moneys 
bequeathed by Thomas Oobham, bishop of Worcester, himself the 
donor of sundry books ; but, in 1488, this chsimber was discarded 
for the building erected by Humphrey, duke of Gloutmster, over 
the noble divinity school, and the library named after him, point- 
ing east and west, and accessible probably by only one staircase, 
wtm formally opened The duke, at the same time, presented 
numerous books®— cliiefly latin classi©* and versions of Plato and 
Aristotle, the chief Italian poets and also a Greek vocabulary — 
the library, at his death, numbering, it is said, some 600 volumea 

Only 62 yeans passed, and then the books ho carefully and lovingly gathered 
together were destroyed or dispersed. In 1550, the CommlHsioners for the 
Eeformation of the Univen^ty appointed by Edward VI laid waste its 
contents. ... So complete was the destruction that in 15r>6 the very book- 
shelves and desks were sold as things for which there was no longer any ase®. 

In the prosecution of Ms labours, Bodley himself tells us, he 
was encouraged by the consciousness that he jwssessed ‘four 
kinds of necessai 7 aids— some knowledge of the learned and 
modem tongues and of the scholastical literature, ability and money, 
frieijds to further the design, and leisure to .pursue it*- As regards 

^ Mdiquim Bodi&iame^ f . 14. . 
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the second ‘aid/ however, his generosity somewhat exceeded his 
resources, for we learn that, in 1611, he was fain to borrow upon 
bond and ■to pawn and sell his plate for a few hundred pounds, in 
order to complete his last building of the library, which cost him, 
in all, £1200^ On 8 Fovember 1602, that library, which now 
numbers fully three-quarters of a million volumes, had been 
formally opened with about 2,500. One of his earliest measures 
had been to cause a massive folio register to be prepared for 
entering the benefactions which he was able to place on the 
shelves in 1604, a record subsequently kept by John Hales of 
Eton ; and, as time went on, some of the volumes of the original 
library were restored either as a donation or by purchase. The 
year 1605 saw the publication of the first catalogue, with a dedica- 
tion to prince Henry, and a preface containing memorwnda on 
the origin and growth of the whole collection. In 1609, Bodley 
executed conveyances of land in Berkshire and houses in London 
for the endowment; and, in 1610, the Stationers’ company under- 
took to present to the library a copy of every book that they 
published*. This latter measure induced Godfrey Goodman, of 
Trinity college, Cambridge (afterwards bishop of Gloucester), to 
come forward in 1616 to urge upon the vice-chancellor of his own 
university the desirability of procuring ‘the like privilege’ for that 
body. ‘It might,’ he said, ‘be some occasion hereafter to move 
some good benefactors towards the building of a publick libraries 
In 1611, the statutes for the regulation of the library were approved 
in convocation. And now it was that Bodley’s first librarian, 
Thomas James, could venture to affirm that ‘upon consideration 
of the number of volumes, their languages, subjects, condition, and 
their use for six hours daily (Sundays and Holy days excepted), 
we shall find that the like Librarie is no where to be found.’ 

‘ He reckons up,’ continues the Pietas, ' thirty foreign languages (including 
“High-dutch, Lowe-dutch, Hn-dutch,” and “Scotish”) in which books are 
to be found, and gives a list of the nations from which readers had frequented 
the place, “French, Spanish, Italian, Dutch, Danes, Bohemians, Polonians, 
Jewes, Ethiopians, and others,” G-ermans, of course, being here included in 
“Dutch.”’ 

In the course of the generation succeeding Bodley’s death, a 
series of gifts farther inched the collection over which he liad 
untiringly watched and in behalf of which he had disinterestedly 
laboured. Foremosli among these were the Greek MSS of Giacomo 
Barocci, in 242 volumes, presented, in 1629, by William Herbert, 

1 Pietas Oxoniensis, p. 12. ,# “ Wopd, Annate, n, pp. 306 — 7. 

* Communieation by J. B. B. Mayor in Conmmieations of Camb. Ant. Soc. n. 
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earl of Pembroke and chancellor of the university, whose munifi- 
cence was largely owing to the good offices of Laud, his successor 
in that office. The archbishop himself gave some 1309 MSS in 
eighteen different languages and also his fine collection of coins, 
carefiilly arranged with a view to their use in the study of history. 
Other donors were Sir Kenelm Digby, who gjive 240 MSS, and 
Bobert Burton, author of Th^ Anatomy of Melancholy, who, 
dying in 1640 , bequeathed a large miscellaneous collection of 
hooka Oliver Cromwell, while chancellor of the university, sent 
22 Greek and two Russian MSS, and the executors of John Selden 
presented the greater part of that diatinguished scholar’s library, 
numbering about 8000 volumes, and 350 MSS, chiefly Greek and 
Oriental. 

The public library of the university of Cambridge dates, ap- 
parently, from the early decades of the fifteenth ceuttiry ; and John 
Croucher, who gave a copy of Chaucer’s translation of Boethiu% 
was regarded by Bradshaw as the founder of our English library. 
The earliest catalogue contains 122 titles and, later in the same 
century ( 1473 ), Ralph Songer’s and Richard Oockeram’s catalogue 
contains . 330 , classified and aminged. These books were kept in 
the Firat room. The library gained greatly through the generous 
benefactions of Thomas Eothemm, both in books and in building. 
Later benefactore were archbishop Parker and Andrew Perne, 
master of Peterhouse, who, at a time when the library (owing to 
successive losses) scarcely contained 180 volumes, worked jointly 
to increase its usefulness. 


In July 1577, we find foe the firKt time a mcmlier of the imivei^ty 
appointed librarian, at an annnal stipend of £10, The person chosen was 
William James, a Peterhouse man . , . [and in] the viee-i'hancollor’s accounts 
for 1584—5 is a payment * fop a carte to bring eertayne written bookfe from 
Peter bowse to the schooles, gyren by Mr Br Perne to the librarye,’ and also 
* for twoe that did heipe to lade and unlade the same 

■ . ■ ' ■■ 
Among these, po^ibly, may be included the eighth century copy 
of the Latin gospels. 

The erection and endowment of the Clietham library, by 
Humphrey Chetham, a wealthy Manchester tradesman, resulted in 
the*^ formation of a collection which msp^ compare^ in both its 
origin and its design, with that of Bodley. In founding his library 
‘ within the town of Manchester for the use of scholars,’ and also 
''' dirrotSng that ‘none of the books be taken ‘"out of the Library 

: at any time, but Ife fixed or chained, as wefi as may be,' Chetham 

. , : would ||»ve ,b^ tho^ experience of the friaries; 
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while Ms puritan sympathies are shown in Ms bequest of a special 
fund of £200 for the purchase of the works of CaMn, and, also, 
of those of two eminent Cambridge diTines, Preston and Perkins, 
which he directed should be affixed to the pillars in the churches 
of Manchester and the neighbouring localities. Chetham died in 
1653, and Ms executors proceeded, forthwith, to carry out Ms 
instructions by purchasing, and placing in fine old shelves, a con- 
siderable collection of the chief English protestant divines, among 
whom were Baxter, Cartwright, CMllingworth, Foxe, Jewell, 
Joseph Mede and Ussher. In some of the parishes, however, the 
collections were allowed to fall into neglect and have altogether 
disappeared. In Manchester itself, the main library was stored in 
a fine old building known as the Baron's hall, and, before 1664, had 
acquired some 1450 volumes. 

In 1630, Sion college was founded, as a corporation of all 
ministers and curates within London and its suburbs ; and, during 
the Commonwealth, it gave shelter to the library of old St Paul's 
when the latter was menaced with confiscation. With the Restora- 
tion, a portion of the collection went back to the cathedral, but 
only to be consumed in the Great Fire, Of the portion that 
remained in the college, not a few of the volumes are of great 
rarity ; while, in the reign of queen Anne, the library was admitted 
to share in the privilege which had been granted in 1662 — 3, 
whereby every printer was required to 

reserve three printed copies of the best and largest paper of every book new 
printed , . . and before any publick vending* of the said book bring them to 
the Master of the Company of Stationers, and deliver them to Mm, one 
whereof shall be delivered to the Keeper of His Majesties library, and the 
other two to be sent to the vice-chancellors of the two universities respectively, 
for the use of the publick libraries of the said imiversities^. 

In singular contrast to the numerous collections which have 
been dispersed by war, the library of Trinity college, Dublin, 
originated in a victory won by English arms. It was in the year 
1601, after the rebellion in Munster had been crushed, that the 
conquerors at Kinsale subscribed the sum of £700 for the purchase 
of books toHbe presented to the college; and, in 1603, Jaipes 
XJssher and Luke Challdner were sent to London to expend the 
money. While thus employed, they feU in with Thomas Bodley, 
engaged in a like errand on behalf of the future Bodleian. The 
total fund at their disposal had been increased to £1800, which was 

^ Pickering, Statutes at^Large (e0L, 1763), vin, p. 147. 
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soon invested in purchases ; and, by 1610, the original forty voliunes 
in the library had been increased to 4000. 

Ussher's own library, however, the same that had very»narrowly 
escaped dispersion after he left Oxford for Wales, and which he 
was designing to present to Dublin, had been confiscated by parlia- 
ment as a mark of its displeasure at his refusal to recognise the 
authoi’ity of the Westminster assembly of divines ; and it "was only 
through the intercession of John Selden in his behalf, that he 
eventually succeeded in recovering the larger part of the collec- 
tion ; then it was, that, in order to make some provision for his 
daughter, lady Tyrrell, the primate was diverted from his original 
intention, and bequeathed the books to her. On his death, her 
ladyship received various ofters for the same, the king of Denmark 
and cardinal Mazarin having been among the would-be purchasere; 
but .Cromwell forbade the sale, and all that remained of the collec- 
tion was ultimately purchased by the parliamentary army in 
Ireland for £2206. 

‘By the iwunieition of Ussher’s books,’ ways Macneile Dixon, ‘the library 
of Trinity College was at once raised to high rank. Grants from the Irisli 
House of Commons and the benefactions of many private persons added to 
its trcjisurcs in tho seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. ... During the 
nineteenth century, tho chief increase in the nnmlMsr of volumes has been 
due to the aot of parliament which, in 1801, gave to Trinity college library 
tho right to a copy of every book published in the United Kingdom i.* 


In the same year that Holdsworth died, William Drummond, 
laird of Hawthomden, also passed away. He had already iwe- 
sented, in 1627, a collection of 500 volumes to the university of 
Edinburgh, which is still carefully preserved in the university 
library. Among them are early editions of some of the following 
writers: IJacon, Chapman, Churchyard, Daniel, Dekker, Donne, 
Drayton, Heywood, Ben Jonson, Marston, May, the countess of 
Pembroke, Quarles, Selden, Shakespeare {Lom’s Lahmr’B Lost, 
1698, Borneo and Juliet; 16j99), Sidney, Spenser, Sylvester and 
George Wither. The Latin preface which Drummond himself 
wrote and prefixed to the catalogue is worthy of note as embody- 
ing a kind of philosophy of bibliography conceived in the spirit of 
an educated layman of the time. 

^As good husbandmen,’ wrote the Scotch lairdj^' plant trees in their times, 
of which the after-age may reap the fruit, so should we; and what antiquity 
hath done us, that should we do for Posterity, so that letters and learning 
may not decay, but ever fionrish to the honour of God, the public utility, and 
/’the wntorvation of human so«dety^\ _ 

’ . i ,, 'Co Uegit, DttBKn, by W. Maeneite \ 
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Holland* UlOtl 

— — ' Translated by H. W. with an Epitoinie of the Lires, ete, of 4he Moman 
Emperors, from Anrelins TIetor. 1606. 

Livy. The Historie of two of the most notable €apLiines of the ITorlde, 
Aimibal and Seipio, of thejT dowers Batfailes am! Tietories, exeed^mg 
profy table to reade, gathered and translated into Eiiglishe, ont of Titns 
Livius, and other aiithonres, by Aiitonye (!ope, escptier. 

The Hystorie of P. Sidpleins Consnlls, aerordhig to Titns Livins, by 

Thomas Wylson, Boetor of the €ivill Lawes; prefixed to his Translation 
of the three Orations of Bemosthenes in favour of tlie Olyiithians, etc. 

im ^ ^ ■ 

The Orator: handlings hnndmd several 1 Biseourses, in form of Deelama- 

tiona: some of the Arguments being drawne from Titus Llvius and other 
ancient writers, the rest of the suthour’H owne invention: part of which 
are of 'matters happened in our Age. Written in French, by Alexander 
Silvayne, and Englished by L* F. (Lar.arns Plot). 1566. 

— The Koinane Histone, written in Latin by Titns Livins, translated by 
Philemon Holland. 1600. 

Loiigus. DaphniB and Chloe, excellently describing the weight of affection, 
the simpiieitie of love, the purport of honest meaning . , . by Angcll Bay, 
1587* Bptd with m\ Introduction by Jacobs, J. 1800. 

Lucan* LucaiA l^lrste Booke tmnslated line for line by Christopher Mar- 
hwe. 159lh. 

- — Lucan^g Phargalia. . . . Tnmsiated into English verse by Sir Arthur 
Borges. 1614 

Lucayfs Fharealia, . . . Englished by Thomas May. 1627. 

Lucian. Necromantia. A dialog of the Poet Lucyan, for his fantesye faynyd 
for a mery pastyme. And furst by hyin compyled in the Breke tonge, 
and after translated owt of the B-reke into Latyii, and now latidy 
transktyd owt of Laten into Engllssh for the erudicion of them, which be 
disposyd to lerne the tongis. Interloeuters MenippuH and Fliilonides. n.d. 

Toxaris, or the friendship of Lucian, translated out of Hrcke into 

English, With a dedication to his frende A. S. from A* 0. 1565* 


Orallons and Bialogtics, 1604 

Pleasant Bialogues and Brammas by T. Heyw' 0 <KL 1637* 

“ — Certain select dialogues together with his True MIstorie* Translated by 
Mr Francis Hielces, 1634 The True Historic, edited by Wliiidey, (I 1895* 
MarcKdlintis, Ammianus. The Eoinane Histone* Translated by Br Fliiletiion 
Holland* 1609. 

Martial Plowres of Bplgmmmea out of sundrie the most siiigtiliir Authors, 
Beieeted, ete^ by Tim Kendall; annexed to which is Tritles by Timothy 
Kendal! devised and written (for the most part) at sundrie tymes in 
Ms yong and tender age. 1575 and 1577* 

Mussbus. Translated by Christopher Mark©, left unfinished at his death, eon*^ 
tinned by one Henry Petowe in 1598* 

— 7 ' Translated by Beorge Chapman* 1606* 

Ovid. The fable of Ovid trering of Ifarcisail:^ translated out© of Latin 
into English metre, vdth a moral thereunto, very pleasaunte to rede by 
Thoinirt,?'HowelL 1560* 

The pleasant fable of Hermaphrodltus and Salmacis, translated by 
T* Hnderdowne. 1565* - , , > v - , 

The'fyrst four^onkes'Of P»;0?idiua Haeo’^s»Worke,!ntitled Metamor-^ 
;:;r^’^:|^pl^o«te,'l«peIateA BngKshe teeter by Arthur Bolding* 

-r);;’:; A/Wdorfte very: 1565. 
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Ovid. The XV Bookes of P. Ovidius Xaso, eutytxiled Metamorphosis, trans- 
lated ont of Latin into English meeter, by Arthur Oolding. 1567. Bptd 
in the King’s Library series, ed. Eouse, W. H. B. 1904. [Greorge 
Sandy! published a verse trans, in 1621-6.] 

The Heroyeali Epistles of the learned Poet Publius Ovidius Kaso, In 

Englishe Verse; set out and translated by Greorge Turbervile, Grent.,with 
Aulus Sabinus Aunsvreres to certaine of the same. 1567. 

- — Ovid his Invective against Ibis. Translated into English meeter. Wher- 
unto is added by the Translator, a short draught of all stories and Tales 
contained therein, very pleasant to be read, by Thomas Underdoune. 
1569. 

The three first Bookes of Ovid de Tristibus, translated by Tho. Church- 
yard. 1578. 

— Ovid’s Banquet of Sauce, a Coronet for his Mistress Philosophy, and his 
amorous Zodiac. Translated by G-. Chapman. 1595. 

The Remedie of Love. Translated and intituled to the Youth -of England 

byP.L. 1600. 

- — Salmacis and Hermaphroditus, ti’anslated by Fr. Beaumont. 1602. 

Plato. Of the Knowledge which maketh a wise man. Translated by Sir 
Thomas Elyot; as appears by the proheme. 1533. 

Axiochus, a Dialogue, attributed to Plato, translated by Edm. Spencer. 

Bdinb., 1592. This was translated also by A. Munday. 

Plautus. Menaechmi; a pleasaunt comoedie, taken oute of Plautus, by IV. W. 

William Warner. 1595. 

Pliny. Plinie’s Natural Historie of the World translated into English by 
Dr Philemon Holland. 1601. 

Pliny the Younger. Certain selected Epistles oute of C. Plinius, translated 
oute of Latine into English, by Abraham Flemming : In his Panoplie of 
Epistles. 1576. 

Plutarch. A righte noble and pleasant History of the Successors of Alex- 
ander surnamed the great, taken out of Diodorus Siculus: and some 
of their lives written by the wise Plutarch : translated out of French into 
Englysh by Thomas Stocker. 1568. 

The Lives, translated from the French of Amyot, by Sir Tho. North. 

1579. Rptd in Tudor Translations with Introduction by Wyndham, G. 
1895. Shakespeare’s Plutarch, ed. Skeat, W. W. Oxford, 1875 

The Philosophy, commonly called the Morals, translated into English, 

by Philemon Holland. 1603. Ed. Jacobs, Joseph, 1888; ed. Jevons, 
F. B., 1892. • 

Polybius. Hystories of the most famous worthy Cronographer, Polybius, 
translated by Christopher Watson. 1568. 

Pomponius Mela, The Rare and Singufer worke. Translated by Arthur 
Golding. 1590. 

Sallust. Here begynneth the famous Croniele of warre, whyche the 
Romaynes hadde against Jugurth usurper of the Kyngedome of 
Numidie: whiche Croniele is compiled in Latin by the renowned 
Romayne ^aluste : and translated into Englyshe by syr Alexander 
Barklaye, prieste, and'^nowe perused and corrected by Thomas Paynell. 
B57. ^ ' i 

The Two most worthy and Notable Histories . . . viz. The Qpnspiracie of 

Cateline . , . and tlm Warre which Jugurth for many yeares maintained. 

. . . Translated by Thomas Heywood. 1608. 

Seneca. A frutefull woiske by L, A. Seneca, named the forme and rule of 
honest lyvynge, Latin and #Englyshe. Lately translated, by Robert 
Whyttyngton, Poete laureate, and now newlye emprinted. 1546. 
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Seneca. L. A. Seneca ad O-allionem cle remediis fortiiitomm. The x^emeclyes 
agayiist nil casual! ehaauees, Dialogxis inter sensum & Bationeni. A 
Biaiog'iie between Sensnalyte and Eeason. Lately tmnslafed out of 
Latyn into Eniylyshe by Bobert Wliyttynton poet Laureate "and nowe 
newely Iinpryntecl. 1546. . 

— “ Thyestes. Eng'lisheci by Jasper Heywood. 1560. 

— - Hercules Fumis translated into Eng-lish by Jasper Heywood. 1561. 

“ — “ Troas, translated by Jasper Hejivood. 1561. 

-■ — Oedipns translated by Alex. Xeryle. 156S. 

— The eyght Tx^agedie, entltnled Agamenuxon^ translated ont of Latin into 
Eixglish, i)y John Stud ley, 1566. 

— * The Oetaxia, translated by Thomas Xewce. 1581. 

Thebais, translated by T. ISTewton. 1581. 

The Woorke concerning Benefy ting, t. hat is to say the dooingyreceyving, 

and recpiyting of good Tiirnes. Translated by A. Goiding. 1558, 

— - The Wi>rks of^L. A. Seneca, Translated by Th, Lodge, 1614 

Siietoixins. The Historic of Twelve (bxesars, Eniperonrs of Bome, written 
in Latina... and newly translated into English by Philemon Holland, 
togeatheiMviih a Marginal! Olosse, and other briefeaiinotaf ions therenpon. 
1666. Eptd in the series of Tndor Translations, with Introdiietion by 
Whiblcy, C. 1899. 

Tacitus. TIxe ende of iJ^ero and begimxing of Galba. Power bookes of the 
Histories of 0. Taeitas. The Life of Agricola, by IL Savlle. 1598. 

— The Annals of Cl Tacitus, The Description of Clermany, by Elehard 
■ Oreneway. 1598. 

Tex*ence. Ploux^es for Latino spekyng selected and gathered onto of Tex*ence, 
and the same t>ranBlated Into Englysslie, etc. l:>y Nicolas IJdalL 
1544. 

— Sentences of Terence. Printed in the house late Tho. Berthelettes. 
1560. 

Andxia, carefully translated out of Lathx, by Maurice Kyffin, 1581 

— Terence ii.i English, Pabulae coniici facetissimi elegantfs.slmi Poctae 
Tereutll omnea Anglkae faetae pidmunnixie hac nova forma mine editae: 
opera ae industria E. B. in Axholnxiensi insula Lincolnsherij Epivor- 
t heat is* E. B. la Richard Bernard. 1582. 

Theocritus. Six Icliliia, ti*anslatcMi (anon.), Oxford, 1588. See Aiim'^s 
English Garnex”, Soixm Longer Eli^almthan Poems, ed, Builen, A. H. 
I90a 


TheophrastuB. See xinder Epktetns. 

Thucydides. The hystory xvrittone by Tbueidkies the Aihenyan . . . translated 
oxite of the Preixcbe into the Bnglyshe language by Thoxnas Nicolls, 
Olte^ieine and Goldesmyth of fcoxxdon. 1550* 

Vegeilus. The Poure Bookes of Plavixxs Vegetins Eaiiatus of Mariiall 
policye. Translated by John Sadler. ' 15*72. 

Terglh The First Foure Bookes of Tirgils Aeixeis. Twiiisliited into English 
Heroicall Terse, by Elehard Sfonyhiirst: with other Polticall dex^'ises 
thex*eto annexed. 1S83. 

— - The Sevexx first hookes of the Eneidos of Ti^lII, converted in Bnglislie 
meter ‘by Thomas Phaer, Sollieitor to the King and Quecxies nmlesties, 
attending their honourable counsaile In the Marches of Wales. 1558* 

. — The Thirteene bookes of Aeneidos translated by /Thomas Phaer* , 1583* 
,y; , tOompIeted by Thomas Twyn4 lie., books xi«xm.] 

'\^nophon* The Historie of’ Xenophon containipg the Ascent of Oyrns., 

' ; Translated by J/Bkgham.; 162ft. ^ . 

/■, Tre^atfae «^.Hc»naeholdt«^:'f3^ ' . il, - ■ ; ' ^ ' 
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Xenoplion, The vni Boo of Xenophon, containing^ the Institution of 
Oyrns. Translated by W. Bereker. 1567. 

- — Oyropaedia, Translated by Philemon Holland. 1632. See also under 
O-risone. 


TEANSiATIONS FROM; MEDIEVAL. ANP CONTEMPORANEOUS AUTHORS. / 

Alberti, L. B. Hecantonphila, The Art of Love or Love discovered in an 
hundred several kinds. 1598. 

Aleman, Mathew. The Eogrue: or the Life of Gruzman de Alfaraehe. 
Translated by James Mabbe. 1623. • 

Alessio. A very excellent and profitable Booke conteining sixe hundred 
foure score and odde experienced Medicines. Translated out of Italian 
by Eiehard Androse. 1569. 

Anglerius (Peter Martyr). The Decades of the Xew World or West India. 
Translated by Eiehard Eden. 1555. 

Most learned and fruitfnll Commentaries. Lately translated out of 

Latine into Englishe, by H. B. 1568. 

Aretino. The Historic of Leonard Aretine, concerning the Warres betwene 
the Imperialles and the G-othes for the possession of Italy; a worke very 
pleasant and profitable ; translated out of Latin into Englyshe by Arthur 
Goldyng. 1563. 

Ariosto. Orlando Eurioso in English Heroicai Verse by Sir John Harington 
of Bathe, Knight. 1591. 

Oli Soppositi* Translated by C-eorge G-ascoigne with the title Supposes. 

1556. Ed. by Cunlifife, J. W. Boston, 1906; Cambridge, 1907. 

Augustine, St. A pretious booke of heavenlie meditations, called A Private 
Talke of the Soule with God. Translated by Thomas Eogers. 1581. 

Of the City of God. Translated by John Healey. 1610. 

A Worke of the Predestination of Saints. Translated by N. Lesse. 

1550. 

The Confessions. Translated by Sir Tobie Matthew. 1620. 

Avila y 2Iuniga, Luis de, Comentaries of, which treateth of the great wars 
in Germany, made by Charles Y. Translated by J ohn Wilkinson. 1555. 

B., P. X. A Certain Tragedy written ‘first in Italian by F. X. B. entitled 
Free Will, and translated into English by Henry Cheeke. n.d. 

Bandello. Certaine Tragicall Discourses written oute of Frenche and Latin 
by Gefiraie Fenton. 1567. Eptd in the series of Tudor Translations, 
with Introduction by Douglas, E. L. 1898. 

Broke, Arthur (d. 1563), translated his Romeus and Julieit from 
Bandello, through the French version of 1559. 1562. [The source of 
Shakespeare’s plot.] 

Barfcello. The Pleasant Fable of Ferdinando Jeronimi and Leonora de 
Yalasco translated out of the Italian riding tales by George Gascoigne, 
in his Posies. 1575. Eptd by Cunlifie, J. W. 1907. 

Boccaccio. A^ treatise excellent and compendious . . . the falles of sundry 
Princes Translated b%Dan John Lidgate, newly imprynted and’^aug- 
mented. 1554 

Philocopo. Translated by H. Grantham; ' 1566. , , , / - 

Amorous Frainm<»tta. Translated'hy B. Yong. 1587. 

- — The Modell of Wit, Mirth, Eloquence and Conversation framed in Ten 
Dayes. . . , Preserved^to Posterity by the Renowned John Boccaccio . . . 
and now translated into Eijglish. 1620. This is the first complete 
translation. Eptd in the Series of Tudor Translations with Introduction 
by Hutton, E. 1909. 
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Boe.eaeeio and Banidella. Ten tales, eight l>y Boeeat^nn, two l>y Banclello, with 
ilia iitie Tragical Tales, translated hy Tnrhervile in time of his troubles 
Old of sundry Italians, ivith the argument and leiivoye of eelie tale. 1587, 
Versions of Bowaeeio’s Tales may lie foniicl in oilier eolleeiiohs, siieli as 
Paitderls Faiaee of Pleasure, and H. C/s Forest of Paney (15T0). 

Boelnne, Johanm The Pardle of Faeions eonteninge the anneiente maiiers 
of file imrtes of I he earth, called Affrieko and Asie. Translated by 
W. IVatremmi. looo* 

— The manners, lawes, and customs of all nations . ncnvly translated into 
English by E. Aston. 1611. 

Boetlnns. Translated by Cleorge Colnlle, 1556. Ed. Bax, E. Belforci 1897. 
See, also, <iween Elizabeth’s EnglisluiigvS Boethius, Plutarch, etc., ed. 
Pemberton, C., 1899. 

Boiardo, M. Orlando 1 nnamorato. The first tiiree B^aika , ♦ . done into Engliih 
Histoneal Verae by ECobertl T(l>rte).. 1598. 

Bolero, ih « Tiie Traveller’s Brtniat. Translated by Eobert Johnson. 1801. 

— A I’reatise concerning the t’anses of the 3!agnifleenee and Oreatness of 
Chties . . , ilone into English by E<J>ert Felerwoii. lOCKl 

Brannschw'eig, 11. A most excellent aiwtlieearye. Translated by J. Ilolly- 
biislL 156L 

Brenn, J. A verye fruitful ex|»Hieion upon the syxte Chapter of Say nte John 
* « . translated by Richard Shirrye. 1540. 

Claitts,, J. Of Englishe Boggcs . • . drawne into Englishe by Abraham 
Fleming. 1576. 

Oahdiorra, lliego Orinfiez de. The Mirrour of princely deedes and knighthooci 
Translated by Margaret Tiler, 1570. 

Calvin, John. A Harinonie upon the three EvsingelistCH Mattheive, Mark©, 
and Luke, wdth the cominentarie of M. John CalTine, Piiitlifiilly transr 
lateci into English by E. F. ‘Whereunio is also iMlda«l a Commenfarie 
upon . • . Saint John, by the same Author. 1610. 

• A Comment arie of John Calvame, upon the Hrst lMK>k© of Moses called 

Genesis. Translated by Thomas Tymme, Minister. 1578. 

^ The sermons of M. John Calvin n|>on the Epistle of S. Paule too the 
Ephesians, ’'.rranslated by Arthur Golding. 1577. 

— - The institution of Christian Religion. . . . Translated T. KoH.on. 1561. 

Commentaries upon the Prophet Daniell. Translated liy Arthur 

Qoldiiig. 15711 

A Comment-arie upon the Bwke of Josue, finished s little before his death : 

translated out of Liitiiie ihto Knglishe by W. P. 1578. 

' — ^ A faythful and moste Oodly Treatyse coneernynge the Kiicraiwent. 
Translated into Bngllshe by SL Coveiwliilo • . . wherennto is added fclie 
order that the Church In Beninarke doBi use. 15#, » (?). 

— The Forme of Oonimon Friilera. Triinslated by William Htiyehe. 
With Prafaee by T» Broke. 1550. 

Camden, 'William. Britain, or a ehorographlaill de»c,ription of the most 
tlouiiBhing King^lomes, England, Saothiml and Ireland. Translated from 
the Latin Iby Philemon Holland. 1610. 

Cardano, Girolamo. ' Cardaniis Comfori Tranrilled Into English by T. 
BedingieM. 1576. 

Cartier, J. A Short and Brlefe Harratfon of the Two Navigations and 
Bkeoveries to the North^weaet Partes railed Ne‘W»Fmiiiira. First traii&- 
M' 'teted out of 'French into Italian ,by that famous learned Man, Geo. Biipt. 

, : ';vjvJ|amut4u% and now turned into lug Bsh by John Florlo, 1580. 

", ' f.^^^hria, Hernan Lopes do- , 'Hlstoile oMhe diseoverie and contaest of the 
Thdilw- enteriwl^ Translated by Kidmlms 
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Castiglione, Baldessar. The Conrtyer, done into In^iyshe by Thomas Hoby. 
156L Rptd in series of Tudor Translations, with Introduction by 
Balei^h, W. 1899. 

Cataneo, &irolaino. Most Eriefe Tables to know readily how many ranks of 
footmen armed with corselets, as unarmed, go to the making of a just 
battle. Translated by Il(enry?) G-Crantham?). 1574. 

Geriol, Federico Fnrio. Treatise declaring howe many counsels and what 
manner of counselers a prince that will governe well ought to have. 
Translated by Thomas Blundeville. 1570. 

Gervantes, Miguel de. The History of the Yalorous and Wittie Knight- 
Errant Don Quixote of the Mancha. Translated by Thomas Shelton. 1612. 
1620. Eptd in the Series of Tudor Translations,* with Introduction by 
Kelly, J. Fitzmaurice. 1896. [The Exemplary Kovels were trans, by 

• James Mabbe, 1640.] 

Ghartier, Alain. Delectable demandes and pleasaunt Questions, with their 
several aunswers in matters of Love, Katurall causes, morall and poli- 
tique devises. Kewly translated out of French. 1566. 

Ginthio, G-iraldi. Several of the stories in his Hecatommithi were trans. by 
G-eorge lYhetstone under the title An Heptameron of Givill Discourses. 
1582. 

Goignet, Matthieu. Politique Discourses on trueth and lying. An instruction 
to Princes to keepe their faith and promise. , . . Translated out of French . . . 
by Sir E. Hoby. 1586. 

Gommines, Philippe de. The Historie. Translated by Thomas Danett. 1596. 
Rptd in the series of Tudor Translations, with Introduction by YYbibley, G. 
1897. 

Oonestaggio, G-. The History of the Fniting of the Kingdom of Portugall to 
the Grown of Castile. . . . Translated by Edward Blount. 1600. 

Contarini, G-. The Commonwealth and Government of Venice, written by the 
Cardinal Gaspar Contarin. Translated by Lewis Lewkenor. 1599. 

Corte, Claudio. The Art of Riding.... Translated by Thomas Bedinglield. 
1584. 

Cortes, Martin. The Arte of navigation. Translated by Richard Eden. 1561, 

Dedekind, Frederick. The Schoole of Slovenrie: or Cato turnM wi’ong side 
outward, translated by R. F. from Grobianus. 1605. 

Desportes, Philippe. Rodomantlis Infernall, or the Devill conquered, Para- 
phrastically translated by G. M(arkham). 1607. 

Doni. The Moral Philosophic : drawne out of the auncient writers. A work 
first compiled in the Indian tongue, and aJterwardes reduced into divers 
other languages: and now lastly Englished out of the Italian by Thomas 
North. 1570. Ed, Jacobs, J. 1888^ 

DuBartas. His Divine weekes and workes translated by Josuah Sylvester, 
Gent. 1605-6. [See also Thomas Hudson’s Historie of Judith, 1584.] 

Du Bellay, G. Instructions for the Warres. Translated by Paul Ive. 

1589. 

Erasmus, Desiderius. The seconde tome or volume of the Paraphrase upon 
the newe testament. ^Translated by Myles Goverdale and J. Olde. ^1549. 

The Complaint of peace. Wryten in Latyn by the famous Gierke 

Erasmus. And truely translated into Englishe by Thomas Paynell. 1559. 

Two dyalogues wryten in Latin by the famous Gierke D. Erasmus, one 

called Polyphemus . . . the other dysposyng of thinges and names, translated 
in the Englyshe by E. Beoke. '■ 1550. ■ ' • ■ > 

The Apophthegmas of Erasmus, translated int^ English by Nicolas 

Fdail. 1542. ■ /' ' 

• The Praise of Folie. Translated by Sir, T.' Chaloner. 1549. 
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lively ligtirt' of every Beast, with a discotiiw of their Hcrcral! Names, 
(kmditionH, Kiudes^ Tertucs, Translated by Edward Topselb 1607, 
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, SIE WALTIB EALBGIL 

[StiidentH shonhl consult the hccoimI edition of Dr BrnshlleliFs admirable 
bibliography (see below). It is ciuite iiidisiMniHnblc* The w^riter of this 
chapter and the editors of the History lire iinich inclebtcHl to Dr 
Brurthlleld for kindly pkehig his work at tlieir tlfe|K»siil in respect of 
some of the entrhjs in the following brief iisL] ^ 

Jadlolcms and Select Essayes and Obsemitlons by * * * Sir 'Walter Ealeigh insoii 
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EemainB of Sir Walter Ealegh* Idlil, 1056, 1657 If, 

The title of the 1651 edition is Sir, Waller EaleiglA S«»piiek or Specula- 
tions. And Observatioiw of the Magnlieeiicy firil Gpiilcmcy of Cities, his 
Seat of Government And Letters to the Ki«g% M'lijesfcie, and others of 
^ Qnalitie. Also his Demeanor before Ms Exeentiom 

The title of the 1056 oAitlcwi is Maxfnits of Stale* WEh iwtrictions to his 
Son, and the Son^ adviee, to his aged' 'Father* Whereimio is mHad Ofoiserva- 
tioim touching Trade and Oomme^^Mth the lloljander and other Nations, 
Proring that onr fta and Laiid Inrich and strengthen other 

OennWes agaimdi’» ■ '' if' ' ^ 
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Sable, who wa« a whoolmaster at LIchdeld, alno versified Crreene^s Pan- 

dopto iiiifler the titles The Fiwher-mauB Tate, 1595, atid Florats Fortaiie, 1595, 

111 blaiik verse. 

Smith, William. C*iiloris, or The Goinplaiiiit oT the paHsfonate despised 
Shephoard. 1.596. Ed. G-rosart, A. B. 1877. 

Soowthera, dohii. Faatlora. The Miisyciiie of the Imwitie of his aiisiresHe 
Bliiiia. 1584* 

(Nothing hi this volume of scmiieH teased mainly on 'Eonsard, is so 
beawtifiil m Its title.) 

StoroF, Thomas (1571 604). Life and Beath of Thomas Wolsey. 15!)9. [See 
EiiglamFs ParmiHHiwd 

Watson, Thomas. The EILATOMIIAdrA or Passionate Gentiirie of Loofe, 
Divided into two parts : whereof, the Bmi expressetli the AothoPH sajBfer- 
aiiee in ^jove*. the latter, his long farewell to Love and all his tyraimie. 
[1581 ?.] 

— TIuMwas Watsoids ^Italian Madrigals Eiiglisheil/ Ed* ('arpeiitter, 
P. L [imi 

— IMio Poems of Thomas Walwn. Ed. Arher, E. 1895. 

Willoby (?), Hoary. Wlllohie his Avisa. Or, the true f^ietiiwj of a mwlest 
Miildi aaci of a Chast and eoastaiit wife. In IIes:aiii4,der veiim^ * • , 1»594 
Eptd 1596, etc* 

— " Wiilobie^ Aviso, &e. Ed. B*rosarl, A. E* Maiiehesfer, 1880. 

For the authorship of this work and its w^fereaees to ShakesiKmre, 
see Grosart as above, Sidney Lee^s Life of Shakespeare, 190S, sad D. of 
N* B. SM*. Willoughby or Willohie, Henry. The oathor wm probably 
oae iladrlaa Borrell. 

Yates, James. Tho Castell of Cmirfesie, Whereuato Is mljoyaed the Holdeof 
HiimiEtie, with the Chariot of Chasfcilie theroanto aaaened* Also A 
Bialogne lietweeae Age and Youth and other matters hanfm eoaieined* 
[15B'2.]: ■ ■ ■ 

Yoag, Biirlholoiaewf'. lios Sieete LIbros de la Biami de large de Mdtemayor. 
takaeia. [1559 ?,] 

- — Biana of George of Moateiaayor. Troas. 1598. 
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CHAPTER VII 

EOBEET SOUTHWELL. SAMUEL DANIEL 

Andrews, John. Anatomic of Basenesse. 1615. Eptd in Grosart’s Fuller 
Worthies’ Library, vol. ii. 

Barret, Eobert {fl. 1600). For his epic The Sacred Warr, see B. of N. B. 

Eobekt Chester. 

Loves Martyr ; or Eosalins Complaint. Allegorically shadowing the truth of 
Love, in the constant Fate of the Phoenix^ and Turtle. A Poeme enter- 
laced with much varietie and raritie; now first translated out of the 
venerable Italian Torguato Cseliano, by Eobert Chester. With the true 
legend of famous King Arthur. . . " 1601. Eeissued as : The Annals of 
great Brittaine. Or, A Most Excellent Monument, wherein may be 
scene all the antiquities of the kingdome. . . . 1611. Ed. Grosart, A. B. 
Occ. Issues, vol. vii. 1878, [Cf. Nathaniel Baxter’s Sir Philip Sydney’s 
Ourania, 1606]. 

Sir Eobert Uhester, Ki^ght^ 1566 (?)-1640 (?). This extraordinary collection 
of poems displays much Itearning in natural history as understood in its 
author’s time, much ingenuity in the miaking of acrostics and very little 
poetry. The portions concerning the, Phoenix; and Turtle appear to relate 
to Elizabeth and Essei. For the title given to it on its reissue there is little 
excuse, King ArtlJur being the only historic^d, or mythological, subject with 
which it deals. The traSiislation from ^ Torquato Omliano’ appears to foe a 
pure fiction. ' ' V ’ 
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Epitaphs, Consecrated To the hight and mighty Prince, Frederick the 
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Charles FitzGepfrey. 


A Cornish clergyman (1575?~1637) educated at Cambridge, who wrote 
much Latin irerse. His work was well known to, and much admired by, his 


Sir Francis Drake, His Honorable lifes commendation, and his Tragicall 
Deathes lamentations. Oxford, 1596. 

A very lo^g poem in rime royal, full of classical allusion; dignified 
and scholarly, rather than poeti^l. 

The Blessed Birth-day, celebrated in some religions miSditations on the Angels 
Anthem. Luc. 2.14 AlsolEolyTrimsj^rfatiotts in contemplating some 
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Oxford* His most important poem, the Seeonde Orisilde, presimted by him 
to Mary in 155S, is a narwitive of the divorce of her mother, Catherine 
of Armgon* His poems are interesting rather for t!m light they throw on 
the theological and social history of his times than for their merite as poetry* 
Forrest was a Mend of Aletander.Barcky, whom ho mentions in the 
prologue to the second part of the Pleasaant poesye of prSnoollo practise. 
He ww a mnsleian, and the owner of copies of nwch good mnaic of his day; 
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inrKlcholg, fL, The Progresses ... of King diiiaes the First, 18‘28. 

Moymm in a 51 ap of his Mirindes. Itl04 AllertMl and pnldisiMHl 3W 

Moh«'s, Iph Birth and 5liraelea,in The Maaes Erahim,llklO irptd SiMMiner Soc\, 
1892); rptd in Works, 1748, efe. 

Foeanw Lyriek twid PaKtorali# Odi>sa, EgkgK, Tlie Sfaii in the Slooae. 
[1606 ?*3 Eptd ill Fmmi% eiL Collier, Koxhiirghe Cliih, IBS6; Spenser 
Sm, 1801. 

Odes, 111 FoeineH Lyriek ami FaBlorall, nith iMlditioiw ia Foem% 

1610, 1620; in Works, 1748, ete.; in ArljiePa Eaglisli Clamer, 1806 and 
1008; in Minor FoeiirA, «*d* BretL i0Cl7» 

The Man in the Mooiie. In Foeiiies Lyriek and FiiHtorall,i60tl(?); in Poems, 
.16i!k 1620; ill Works, 1748, etc\ 

Poly-OlhioE or A C*lionigriiphieall Beserlptioii of Tracts, BIfers, lloimtaine% 
Forestland other Ihirta of this renowned Isfe of (Irtftii Briiairie, With 
intermixtnra of the most Benmrqiimhle Stories, Aiitliiintiea, Wonders, 
'Karityea, Fleaaiirea, and tJomimHlitiea of the same ; Digesfed In ii Faem 
hy Miehael Drayton, Est* With a Tahk addeil, for dimdion to those 
occurrences of Story and Antiiinitse whewiinio the Con we of the Voinme 
easily leads not* 1613, 


A Cliorographicall Ikwriptioii. . . . Bi^ided Into two the latter com 

taining twelve Songs, never iiefore linprinteiL 1622. Before Song xix 
m another iiiltHwge ? The second part, or A Contiiiiiaiiee Of Foly-Oliiicm 
From The Eighteeiiiii Song. ...4622. Epkl in Works, 1748, ete,; ed. 
Southey, in Select workif of the British Foote, 1831 ; in Works, ed. 
Hooper, 1876; and Spenw^r Soe., 1890. 

An Elegie on the Linly Penelope CTsften, hy M. Dr: 

An Ekgle on the death of the three* sonnes of the Lord Sheffield, drowned 
neere where Trent falleth into Hnmther. 

These two are in Certain Blegles clone by SwwMe Excellent 'W'it%16i8 
and 1620. For later wprinfei, see The Battaile of Ajg^neonrt, 1627, etc. 
llegies upon sundry Occasions. In The Batfcallo of Afincwirti 1627, rpid 
1631; in Works (with omissions), 1748, etc. ^BpM in fall frlm the edition 
of 1627 in Brett, 0., Minor Poems, 1907. ' ^ 

The Battaile^of Aginconrfc..#. The 'Miseries of Qneeiie Margarlte, the infer- 
timate wife of that mimt inforlnnate King Henry the ski S?lmphidi% 

' The Conrt of Fayrie* The Qimi'of. Ointtla. Th£ Shepheard^s Siwna. 
The MoonmCalfe. Elegies upon anadry oc^easions. iSS?. Bptd 16S1? 

■ '_ In Works, 1748* ete*; ddl 6i»met4.'B^.i898, 

The I Mjlieriee pi rifan Tie of Aginoonrt, 1627, and 

, ^ , All whw^dent edii^^ ' • ;* ; . 
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ISTimpliidia. In the Battaile of Aginconrt, 1627, and aE siibseq(.nent editions. 
Also as The History of Queen Mab, 1751. ' Also ed. Brydges, 'B., 1814; 
in Selections, ed. Bnllen, 1883; in The Barons’ Wars, ed. Morley, 1887; 
in Selections, ed. Beeching, 1899; in Minor Poems, ed. Brett, C.,1907; and 
® in Sidgwick, P., Sources and Analogues of A Midsnmmer-lS^^ight’s Dream, 
Shakespeare Library, |908, and elsewhere. 

The Shepheards Sirena. In the Battaile of Aginconrt, 1627, and all subsequent 
editions. Also in Minor Poems, ed. Brett, C., 1907. 

The Moone-Calfe. In the BattaEe of Agincourt, 1627, and all subsequent 
editions. 

The Quest of Cynthia. In The Battaile of Agincourt, 1627, and all subsequent 
editions. Also in Minor Poems, ed. Brett, C., 1907. 

The Muses Elizium, Lately discovered, By A New ‘•Way Over Parnassus. 
, The passages therein, being the subject of ten sundry Nymphalls, Leading 
three Divine Poemes, Noahs Ploud, Moses, his Birth and Miracles, David 
and Groliah. 1630. Eptd in Works, 1748, etc.; Spencer Soc., 1892; in 
The Barons’ Wars, ed. Morley, 1887; in Minor Poems, ed. Brett, C., 1907. 
Noahs Fioiid. In The Muses Elizium, 1630; rptd in Works, 1748, etc. 

David and G-oliah. In The Muses Elizium, 1630 ; rptd in Works, 1748, etc. 

Fugitive Fieces. * 

In Morley, T., A First Book of Ballets, 1595; England’s Helicon, 1600 
and 1614, rptd, ed. Bullen, 1887; Middleton, C., Legend of Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester, 1600; Geffe, N., The Perfect Use of Silk-Wormes, 1607; 
Davies, J., of Hereford, The Holy Eoode, 1609; Murray, D., Sophonisba, 
1611 ; Coryate, T., Crudities, 1611 ; Chapman, G., The Georgicks of Hesiod, 
1618; Munday, A,, Primaleon, 1619; Naumachia or Hollands Sea-fight, 
1622; Beaumont, Sir J., "'Bosworth-field, 1629; Annalia Dubrensia, 1636, 
rptd, ed. Grosart, A. B., 1877; Elton, 0., Michael Drayton, 1905, p. 210. 
Some of these are collected by Brett, C., Minor Poems. For others of 
doubtful authenticity, see Elton, ut supra^ pp. 203, 204. 

Collected Works. 

1. Editions published in Drayton’s life-time. 

Poems : By Michaell Draiton Esquire. London, Printed for N. Ling, 1605. 
Poems: by Michael Drayton, Esquire. 1608, 1610, 1613. 

Poems: by Michael Drayton Esquire, Yiz. The Barons Warres, Englands 
Heroicall Epistles, Idea, Odes, The Legends of Eobert, Duke of Nor- 
mandie, Matilda, Pierce Gaveston And, Great Cromwell, The Owle, 
Pastorals, Contayning Eglogiies, with the Man in the Moone. n.d. 

This volume contains separate title-pages for certain sections, all dated 

1619. Eptd in 1620. 

Poems. Newly Corrected and Augmented. n.d., but 2 separate title-pages 

are dated 1620. 

Poems: Newly Corrected by the Author. n.d. [1631?.] 

^ 2. Editions published after Drayton’s death. ’ ■* ■ ■ 

Poems, 1637. Works ^in ohe volume), 1748 j.' rptd in four voluineSiJl753; in 
British Poets ; ed. Anderson, E.j vol. in, 1795 1 m ' English Poets, 1810. 
Poems. By Michael Drayton, From The 'Earliest And 'Barest'" Editions, : 

Or From Unique Copies. Ed. Coffier, J., P. , Eoxburghe^^ Club. 1856. 
The Complete Works of Michael praytbn./ Ed.: Hooper, vok. 1876 
(unfinished). ^ ^ ' 

Poems. Spenser Soc. ' 1888. . (A .repTdntpf'ihe Poemes of 160^^ 

Minor Poems of Michael Draf^m , Ed. Brett, Q;- '‘.O3dford,'4907. 
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Ed. >lorley, IL IWl. 
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see^for fwjler details thaw eiiw Im* jiyivew liere). SiHJWser Sm*. 1885. Second 
edition, enlari^ed and rerisiHi 1805. 

Es^lsile, A"., M tinder Ideas Mirmiir, supra. 4 . 
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CHAFTEE XI 

tIOHN DONNE 


ii 


I. Poems,. . ■ 

An Aimioniy of Ike W“orld, AVIiereln By Oeeasloii of fire niitliiiely deatli of 
MIsifis Elimlietli Drwry the frailty anil the decay of this whole world ia 
ri-^prewmicHi Printed for Samuel Maehain and are to he solde at hla shop 
in Piitilea Oliwrelifiird, at the sigiie of the Bwl-heml IdlL (Ckmtalna 
only the Ural Amiivemiry and A Ptmeriil Eleirie.) Seeorid wliiion with 
addition of Of the Fniirresae of the Sowlei Wh<»rei« By m^eiision of th© 
ItelijssriowH death of JlisIrlH Elir^aheih Briny, the infoii«noiHtie» of the 
Sowle in ihia life, and law exaiiatlon In the next, are eonteiiiplsted, The 
aiKsond AnnirerRiirie. Eptd 1821, M25, 

'Laohryniae liaehryiiMiriiiiu By Joshua Bylveator. Tliiwl mlition. 1613, 
(Ooiiteliw Holiness Eiegle iiinii The Untimely Beatli of the Ineomparalble 
Prince II awry J 

OoiyaPa Crwdliim 1611, (Ainoag the Panegyriek© Temis upon the Awllior 
and hiB Book© appears one liemiod LInelpIt Ji»nne« Donne/ 

*0h to what helgih wIlMoiro of greaiiiesfi ixim 
Thy leafOEod spirit, seaoni-snperktlye/ 

It has a mmmronie ferae {* In owndnni Maearonkw m a kind of po»t- 
seri|>t, and ia terminated by the words ^ Explkit J«iimea Doniwv^ 

Farther on, the phrase * Ineipit Joannes D<mi»ynte)dii«w1ih0 plmm of 
Towe begimitinir: ^ ^ #» : 

; *Loe heP« a man worthy Indeed to trawll/) 

OoryaPs Crn^tiea. 1776, (The IwoTomier poema,rea|ij>«»r. Also, among 
^ ‘the * Uxtemte rekting ete/^ Is pnothaf pitee' of ferae aaaif ned to Bonne. 

C Another here toy doBi mneh cfminend, 

“ ' ' ' ‘r^That ,r^|ia< «to' alniy:'^ to^'amr end/: eta.,' 

, : 
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■ Poems, by J. D. With Ilexes on tbe Antbor’s Death. ^ 1638, 1635 (with 
new arrangement, and several new poems, some of which are not' Bonnet’s)? 
1639, J.649 (very scarce). 

Poems. With Elegies on the Author’s Death. To which Is added divers 
^ Copies under Ms own hand never before in print, 1650, 1654, 1669. 

Poems on several Occasions. 1719. 

Satires (versified) by Alexander Pope. 1735. 

Poetical Works, With life by Izaak Walton. 3vols. Bell’s Poets. Vols, xxni- 
XXV. 1779, See also Anderson’s Poets, vol. iv, 1793; and Chalmers’s 
English Poets, vol. v, 1810. 

Two Elegies by Dr Donne not in any edition of his works. In Waldron’s 
Shakspearean Miscellany, part iii, 1802. (Probahlf not by Donne.) 
Dnpnbiished poems. Ed. Simeon, Sir J. Philobihlon Society Miscellanies. 

» 1856. (All donhtfnl or spurious.) 

Complete Poems. Ed. 0ro8art, A. B. 2 vols. Etdler ^^rthies^ Library. 
1872-3. 

Poems. Prom the Text of the Edition of 1633. Devised, Lowell, X E. With 
the various readings of the other Editions, etc.' By Norton, C. E: 2 vols. 
The Droller Club. New York, 1895. 

Love-Poems. Ed. Norton, C. E. Boston, mdccccv. * 

Poems. Ed. Chambers, E. K., with an introduction by Saintabury, D. 2 vols. 
1896. 

11. Miscellaneoits Prose Works. 

Pseudo-Martyr. Wherein out of Certaine Propositions and Gradations, this 
Conclusion is evicted that those which are of the Eomane Beligion in this 
Kingdome may and ouglxt to take the Oath of Allegiance <fec. 1610. 
Conclave Ignatii : sive ejus in nuperis Inform comitiis inthronisatio : Accessit 
et Apologia pro J esuitis etc. [1611.] 

Ignatius his Conclave: or Ms Inthronisation in a late election in Hell: 
wherein many things are mingled by way of Batyr. Translated out of 

. Latin. 1611, etc* 

Devotions upon Emergent Occasions, and severall Steps in my Sickness, etc. 

1624, 1638. 

Juvenilia: or Ceilaine Paradoxes and Problemes. 1633. 

BIA0ANATOX. A Declaration of that Paradox or Thesis that selfe-homicide 
is not HO naturally sixme that it may never be otherwise. 1648, 1700 
(dedicatory Ei^istle by John Donne, ihe son). 

Paradoxes, Problemes, Essayes, Characters, , . . ?o which is added a Book of 
Epigrams, 1652. (The Epigrams are not by Donne.) 

Essayes in Divinity, being several discpiisitions, interwoven with meditations 
and pMiy(»rs, before he entered into Holy Orders. Now made puhlick by 
his son. 1651, Ed. Augustus Jessopp, 1855, 

Letters to severall Persons of Honour. 1651, 1657, 

A Collection of Letters made by Sir Tobie Mathews. 1660. (Includes several 
by Donne.) 

III. Sbbmoks.' * 

A Sermon . . , preached to the honourable Company of thp Virginian Plantation, 
13th November, 1622. 

A Sermon upon the xv^'orse of the xx chapter' of the Book of Judges* ; 1622* 

A Sermon * . , Preilbhed at the Crosse ihe 15th of S^pi.1622. i . — ' ' ’ • 

Bncmnia, The Feast of jDedication. Celebrated; at ^.Jiincbln^s Inhe'in'a 
sermon At the dedication of a^ew OhatieB there,nto; . 

The first sermon preached to King Charles, Brd,,Ai^rli,':eto. ' 1625* ^ .. 
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A Smwm c»f caiivi’tM'iiionitioii of tlie Liiily IMvofr * 

A SoriiMiB to fhe King’s Mtio mi WMtoliali, Feb. Ibiio. 1626. 

Beiitb’H f>«elb nr a C^msolalioii to <li«* Soule against the dying Life i||i[c| living 
Dmtb «f the biKly. l)eliTi*re«i in a seriitoii at Wliittdialb before* tlis 
KingV Miijesty In tlie beginfsiiig of L«ii ete... .Being iiis last# 
HeriiioiiaiMl ealled by Ins ^iBjesliesIwitseliald Tlie l)eK*foFH«nnie Fiinemll 
Bernioii* 1 662, lt»3A 

Six Sermons pw^aebed before the King anil ekewlmre. 1634 

Lxxx Sermons* 16411. 

Fifty SeriimiiH. Seeoiiil Yiilnme. ^The txxx Sennons forming the first.) 
itm 

xx%*i Seriiiww never Ijtfore pablisIwL The Thin! Volume. LifiP/L 

IT. BoHniAPHiEs hxn ArnarriAtioKs. 

AlfowL I Li in Fo|leef.wl Worhs of Donne* l» mh* 163^1 

tbmH|m|a% JV. *t. A lllsinry of Fiigllhh l\a»try, ToL elmp, vin, Tlw 
Selmoi of ,Meiapbysi«‘iil Wil-^-tloIni Donne. 

Ciosse, F^iiinimi llie' Lifi’** am! Letters' of dohii Dowiii% Dean of St FaiifH. 
Kow for the first time pinis^-^l ami eoileeli*fL 2 wils. ISf+R 
^llarrisoiit •lolni SinillL Hefewpees tii Doiiiie^s coiteepfiotm of Love and 
Woman in FIiiIoiiihiii in English Fmdry of the six1et‘!ilfi and m^venteeath 
eeninries. Ooliimbiii llniversity FriWt New York, l!bi;b 

Jeswippi Angitstiis, •lolin Donne., (SeiMiis*!, IL of N. IL) IS|I7* 
%/lohnwitFw Lives of the Poets. (Cow ley. I Vob i. 177IK 
*h II Doiim^ the IbmLPwmdier* IHT7, 

/Mellnm Wiglitiniiii .Fleteher* The Elmtorietnf Joliii Dtiiiinds Yewe. .doiiiiH 
Hopidiis Lniversify* IRiti 

Phillips^ EdwiiixL Thealriim PiMdarnnii nr a Cnmpleiif Foliwtioiiof the 
etn 1674 

Wmlloii^ L The Life tmi Death of Dr UNonise. Pndkwl to i,.xxx S«»rwi 0 n%iiad 
allprii^ ilk Wa* lti4b% Mmi mm*h eiilairgiNl In ItiTli tdTib 

Ariwim* 


Dowden, Edward* The Fmdry of John Donne* Tin* Forltiighlly EevieWi 
New HerieH^vob .XL?thP*7fiL Reprinted in New Stiidtea in Litiwinwv 


FalherH of Literary Iiiipresiiioiileni. QiiaHerly ILwiew^ voL i’Lxxxv, p. 173. 
CLw«% EdninmL The PWff*l>f Jtihn Ilimiie llie Hew Reviewri vol ix, 

p. ' ■ ' 

John ’Donne and Ills ConIxnniiMirarieH. t|iiarterly Eiwiew, voL fkXt'Oi p. 217. 

Willlaiin John Donne* The Nlimtwiili Onlirryi vol* vii* 

Stephtiif Lewlle. Jolvti Diwitie* HatJonat Review^ %xii -xxxi v, p. 

Arthur. Jolin Donne* *f}io Pciriniglitly Eevlitw, New Seriesi 
¥oli:,iX¥Lp7 7S4 
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Chapter XII i 

Neale, J. M., MeaiaeTal Fi-eachers (1866); Baring aonM, S., Post-Mediaeval 
Preachers' (1865) ; and the ridicule by Erasmus in Encominm Moriae. 

For the reformation period; of general ecclesiastical historians,/ Bixon 
gives most attention to the preachers. The best special account is Sketches 
^of the leforination and lli/jfibethan age taken from the contemporary 
Pulpit, by Haweis, d. 0. 1844. See also Puritan Preaching in England, 

by Brown, John. The most important regulations about preaching are given 
in Documents illustrative of English Church History, compiled by Dee, H., 
and Hardy, W. J., 1896. 

Contemporary views of the proper methods of preaching may be found in 
Erasmus, Ecclesiastes sive eoncionator Ivangelicus, Basel, 1535 ; Amandi 
Polani Be Concionum sacrarum methodo, Basel, 1J»V4; William Perkins, 
Proplietiea, sive de eacra et unica ratione ooncionandi, Cambridge, 1592 
(iVanslated as The Art of Prophesying, 1606) ; Matthaei Sntlivii (^.e. Sutclife, 
1550 P-1629), De eoneionnm formulis, 1602. For a later erijicism see Bishop 
Burnet, Of the Pastoral Care, chap. IX. ^ ' e 

IL Sermons. ’ ■ . '• 

Andrewes, Lancelot. XO YI Sermons . . . published by his Majesties ^eciall 
Command. Folio. 1629. 2nd ed. 1631; 3rd, 1635. 

The Mora! Law expounded . , . whereunto is annexed 1 9 Sermons . . . upon 

Prayer. . . .Also 7 Sermons on our Saviours Tentations. 1642. 

— ’A'n*o<rfra<r{j,dTta Sacra ; or a collection of posthumous <fe orphan Lectures 
delivered at St FaiiFs and St 'Giles his ehureh. 1657. 

Collected Edition by Wilson, L P. (Anglo-Catholic Library.) 5 vols. 

Oxford, 1841-3. 

Index of texts, A general index to sermons, by Bliss, J. (Anglo-Cath. 

Libr.) Oxford, 1854. 

See, also, a lecture by Church, E, W.» in Masters in English Theology, 
1877, and biograpIncH by Ottley, R. L., 1894, and Whyte, A., 1896. 
Bancroft, Richard (1541-1610). A Sermon preached at Paules Crosse 
the 9 of Februarie, being the lirst Sunday in the Parliament, anno 

1588. ■ . , 

Becon, Thomas (1512-67). A mw Postil conteinyng most godly learned 
w^rinons upon all the Sunday Gospelles. 1566. 

Bilsoii, Tliomas (1547-1616), bishop of Winchester. The effect of certain 
Sermoiw touching the full Redemption of ^Mankind. 1599. 

Bradfowi, John. A Sermon on 'Repentance. 1553. 

• — - Two Sermons. (The above, with one on the Lord^s Supper.) 1574. 

- — - WriiingR Parker ed. Townshend, A- Cambridge, 1848. 
Broughton/ Hugh (1549-1612). An Exposition upon the Lord's Prayer... 
preiM'died in a Sermon at Oatelands. . . . Aug. 13, 1603. 1613 (?). 

— The Work« of the great Albionean divine renownd in many nations for 
rare skill in Salems and Athens tongues, & familiar aeauaintance with 
Rabbinical learning. 4 tomes, folio. 1662. 

Cole, 1571). A godjly & learned sermon, made . . . before the Queens 

iwaJcHtie, the*? first of tferehe, 1564* 1664. ' . , ■ ^ 

Colet, John. Dratio . . * »«! Clerum in Convoeatione, anno 1511. 

Tilt Sermon . . , made to tlie OoiiTOcaeion at Pardis* Berthelet, T.,1511 (?). 
See Maltlantfs Etrly Printed Books, p. 239. ’ Bptd as^ A Sermon of 
Conf owning A Reforming, with eiiraets.fi!Oin;Andrewes and Hammond, 
and note by Cambridge, |661; ''alpo'in The Phoenix, 1708, 

foL II ; in Life by JKitighi Samuel, ‘1734', and aS23; and in Life by 
Liipto%“X M*, 1887 ; 2«d ed*, im, ■' ^ - ■' '/ , 
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mformtiftmi in Eraj^iinl EpiHtolao (Ley<!«ii cii), ni, mh fiwxxxv^ 
aiw! in ttniintafinl ncliiion of fho same by Liipion, il. !!,, The Lives 

of Yltfior S. folof, writ leu in laitln by Erasroiw of Roltoriliim, in a Letter to 
fl ant Its lion UK, ISHlk 

Deriiig*, Eclwanl A Sermon pnmebe^ at tlie IWer of Lomloii tlie xl day of' 
Dof ember, ISHll 

A Sermon |>reaeluni Imfon? the I lie 25 Febrnarie, anno 

MaiHier Deriwi^n Workes, Xi>\¥K IBikt and ISII. 
l)onni% flobia See hihlioi?rtt|dty to rlmp* xn 

See, also, art ielo mi^L/iittk Widtoa’H Life of Donne in Eelijorio fiaiel by 
Beeebingr, IL t% 1002, iiml Lig’litfool, d. B.i in Clawte Freaebers of the 
Mmglmk Clnireh, ed. K,eiii|MS J, 1S7L 

Dmiit, TlwnmiH Si 15TS?\ A fniitfiilL. , Soriiion, i^iieeially eiMmiiwiffliif 
AHies ikSviiiir# 1572, [For his Latin verw^s, see 11 of N. l!,j 
Three gmlly 4 % ieiiriied liermons* loH 4 * 

Fish**?# tTehfi. TIiih Ireatyw ei>ne«*rnyni(te the friiytfiil sayriges of Davyd the 
kyni^e A proplnd'e in the wven pniyteiieyall iM'iiiiies. Jl^ryded in 
se/e« mmmnm was made & mnpyW . » . at the eiortaidon iiin! story ago 
of # 4 ,Miirgiirete» eoiiiifesse of liyeheiiicninf & Derby, eb\ Wynkyii 
cle Wowln 15IIS aiid im Eepriiits m 1714, ISTd L'^liiynr), ami 1888 
(Yanghan, K'A 

- TIiIh sermon folowyiige was eainpylwl A wiyd in the rafluHirnl! ehywdm 
of Hjiyinl Fonle. * * , flie body beynge pwwmt of «, * » kyiiga ILmry llio YIl 
the X day of Mtiye . , ^ Mcoronx. Wyukyn «le Wowli\ WMi 

* Hi»miffer followetli A Moraynge Mmmnnkrmmm'^ IiikI at tlte iiiomdli 
mimie of tim noble pryneea Miirgartde emiiitesw;% ete. Wynkyn <le 
Wcmie, wilhoiii diit*e [ira'Jit]* Keprlnta wilted by Baker, T*, 1708; 
llyiiiimB, *tL, ISIII; Aslibee, tl E*, ItMkl 

The mmnioii of , laiicie iigayn y* |H*»?iiiey 0 iw iloetryn of Martin limther, 
1521 M^ynkyn de Wonie, 1521 C?1 Eeprlnls imiT), 155*1 IWI, 1876 
■' (Stayor’l# ^ 

*■' ■ - A Sermon had af. Pimlw by the eimfitidineiil of ^ # iny lowle legate* A miyd 
by John ilm liynlmp of Rcwdiester# n|>§ iiiiloiiageHoin wnwlay eoiieeriiynge 
eortayim tiertdIekeM, whielm Ihft w'ew ab|«r«l for lioWyiige tin* liew*«ie« 
of Miirlyii Lntber# Bertlielel T*, 1525 C?)* 

(This mmnicm la HonifitliEea eonfiiswl with llm proeeiling rtt^rinom It in 
not iiielwiled In any modern editiom Tim Bril. MiiHwmpy (€ 5^1 h 15} has 
iimcle in m mtttmnp&mry hainl, not FinherX but 
l»rfea|i» at lii« inataneoj 

— The Bttglliih Wofk% now &mi wilkmtei liy Miiyaft Jotm E* il (llAUkS. 
Ex# Sor. xxyii), Part 1 . (Mo oilier Fart piblirtfiwL) IS7I1 

Sae, also, Jolwi Flalieri atiin Laliaia nnd Wirkeii by Kerkeft Tiililngeih 
1800; Ym dti bkniMmwmx Martyr tl# awglaia oi if$4^uMm latino 

dll xfi^ sieele, pttbllls par Fr# wn Clrtroy, BriirmK 18S3; 11 wl Life by 
BmlgelL T* El, ISaSi 2mi min W. ■ 

OTpItt, Bortiawi A Godly Sarinon piPtaehod tn iha awirl al Grteaftfiah 
' /■ thO' irftl Soiiiay after ttio Bpip fearfo. An* Do# MSET’ tIBL Eptd la Life 
hf 'CmMm, bp mi Im Li&'by Gllpia* W,* Ifti See Ltadew 

' In II;# NorttitrA by Bi bSW#' 

,Th«* #f; Wim^h :4 ^notoii preached at Pautes 

. Ort«# of Maiti ■' ' 
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Grindal, Edimmd (1619-83). A Sermon, at the ffoneral solemnitie of the 
most high & mighty Prince Ferdinandns. 1664. Eptd in Eemains, 
edited for the Parker Soe. by Nicholson, W., Cambridge, 1848. 

Harpsfielcl, Jolin (1516-78). Coiicio guaedam habita coram Patribas et 
Clero ill eeclesia Paulina Londini, 26 Oct. 1553. 

- — A notable & learnecli sermon or Homilie upon S. Andrewes Daye last 
past. 1556. 

Hooken BIcbard. See bibliograpby to chap, xvin in vol. in. 

See, also, Puritan and Anglican, by Dowden, E., 1900; Eeligio Laici, by 

Beecbing, H. 1902; and Notes on English Divines, by Coleridge, S. T., 

1853. 

Hooper, dolin. An oversighte and deliberacion u^Tpon the holy prophet 
Jonas: ... Comprehended in seven Sermons. 1550. 

-2 — A fimerall oratyon made the xiiii day of January . . . 1549. 

— Early Writings of. Ed. Carr, S. Parker Soe. Cambridge, 1843. ■ 

Hutchinson, Eoger (d. 1555). A faithful Declaration of Christes*holy ifupper, 

comprehended in thre Sermons preached at Eaton Colledge*. , . 1552 
1560. , * . 

Works. Edited for the Parker Soe. by Bruce, J. Cambridge, 1842. 

Jewel, John. The Co|)ie of a Sermon* pronounced by the By^op of 
Salisburie at Panles Crosse the second Sondaye before Easter . , , 1560. 
(The famous challenge was first given in a sermon at PauFs Cross on 
26 Nov. 1559; it was repeated in substance at court on 17 Mar. 1560, 
and at PfiuFs Cross again on 31 Mar. It was then printed, as above.) 

Certaine sermons preached before the Queens Majestie and at Panles 

Crosse. 1583. 

— Seven godly and learnetl sermons. 1607. . 

— Works. With IJfe by Featley, B. 1609.. 

— -“Works. Ed. for Parker Soc. by Ayre, J. 4 to1s. Cambridge, 1845-50. ' 

Works. Ed.by Jelf, R. W. 8 vole, OxfoM, 1848. 

Latimer, Hugiu See bibliography to chap, n in vol. iii and add 

^ Concio quain habuit . . . Ispus Worcestrie in cduetu spiritualiu nono ■ 
Junii, ante inchoaiione Pariamenti celebrati anno 28.,.. Regis Henrid 
ociaui Souihwarke, 1537. (An English translation also in 1537.) 

Certain SerinonB made . . . beforts . . . BLatberine, duchess of Suffolk, 

1552, 1562 (inilted by Latimer’s Helvetian • Secretary, ■■ ■Augustine ' ■ ' 
Bernher). 

SermouH. (Everyman’s Library)* With Introduction by Beeching, 

11. C. 1906. 

See, also, mx Latimer’s preaching, The Jewel of Joy (1553) by Thomas 

Becoii, and chap, hi in Leaders of ^the Reformation by John Tulloch, 

Edinburgh, 1BB3* 

Lew,r, or Leaver, Thomas. A fruitfull Sermon made .in Ponies churehe 
at liOndoi* in the Shrondes the rnmnde daye of Eebruari. 1550. 

— A Bermon preached y* fourth Sonday in Lent before the Kynges 

Majestie .t* 1550. , 

— A Sermon preiichediat Foules Crosse, the adni day of Decembre. *1550. 

— Three friiitfull ser ni^ns . . * made 1550, and nowmewlie perused by the 
iiuthour. 1571 The only reprint is Idward Arberis, 1870, 1901. :i 

Longlahd, John* J^annis Longlondl dei .gratia LIncolniensis Episcopi, 
Tw 'CondoiieH. (The first wm ddJveM, in -the : presence of, Wolsey 
and the legate, 10 Jf n. 1519, the second, at foundation of Cardinal ^ ■ 
college in 1525, the third before m assembly. of (bfehops in -Westminster 
Abbey on 27 Mo?. 1627.) Printed'hyPynson, B.,A627(i). ^ 
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Ijonixiaiid, tlolsii. Qwiiiqii© Wfstm «|iia4rai?eHiiiiiM^ feriin liaMti 

twaw iilMHtri.sHiiiii regm Henrki TIIL, 1517* FrlnttM'l % Pyiisaa, 
Be-iwa«l wil It the preetHllBg-, Batli are t wiiwkted f rom i he erigiiml 

Magiinhi pret«ii)ly hy Thoams Caiiia 

A SeriiuKi iiwide lie Ami the kyene hya iiygheai^s at liyeiieouiide appon. 
giMwl Try liny,. * . uvvxvvxxxxi{ Felyt in,i|wrfec‘t eopy, without 

iioprint, ill tile lihmry of TrIiL Call lliiiiib.) 

... ... X Kinauoiiide befow* the Kyiigejiiin iiMiJerttji'e al geentnriehe, wpoa 

garni Frydaye, ..*Mo.\x.\viia ThoiijaH Fefyl^ undated, JAISrJ. (The 
Brit, Mvm. eopy, C' ail k* 14, luia mi the flyleaf. Tho. Bulu^r eoll: da; 
8tH*iuH ejectuK, Miher rsiriwimuH,^ auil other 31 S notes.) 

Ferkiiw, Williauu A^gtally ami learmnl expoi^ifion upon the whole epistle 
of dude, eoidalnlng A- eixe pnuielitMi at Ihiinhrklge. 

■ iliiCMi* 

- - A . , * ex|>o«itloii of (1iri,HFa Seniiou in the 3! oitid* Fiiiidiridge, ItM. . 

- T^ie WorkoH*! . . gafhewL ikoK Faiahridge, Idld-dH, 

llainohk, or lleynolclfi, ,f oliii. The propheeie of B'bwrmh opuiwi A applyw! in 
Homlry Heriuojw. Bxfiiwk Idhi. ^.Ihlilecl by llim’kv W., after liainokia’w 
death, appaiini! ly from ILV own M8 iialml ‘Eptd Edinburgh^ IBtsL 
«“ Tie IMheovei^ of the 3!im of Hiniie . . ,irs*t pnuiehed In diwrn ai!riiions to 
the Ihdrewiiie A C*it4le of Oiom |.E4 by lllmie, %\\) ilifopil, idl4* 

The Fw>pltt*wle of liaggal interpreted & applied In niimlry .BernioiiH* 
Never ImTow* priiifed* hl¥J» 

See Hiillaiidrt appnwiatifm of EfiiiioIdH In II wt* Ear. I at# o, 8’d, 

SamiyiK, or SiiiidoHi, Edwin* Bersiiom (The Epiatle to the Eemler m not by 
III** preacher*) ami Idlti 

Seriiioisa Ediled for Barker ^m\ by Ayre, tl* LS42* 

Smith, Henry. 1'lie Examimiitioii of llawrie la two wrmoii.tf, taken by 
■elmwwd, 0 fle, A after aiiimlniHi (With a eliorl prirfa«% HigniMl, TItiiw 
IE S.) IMlL Thaae and wivemi cdlmr w^mioiia went printed In the 
md lioFa lifetime, amt for Iwenty ywa after IiIm dealli Iherti waa a remark- 
ably hirgv^ mitpui of hla elngly, In hiuidl wdn and in wllwted 

mlllloiiH* 4hi the im* of »hortliand for liikiiig down Ht?e Eiieyel 

Erlt.., mi* SliorihiMHi tKelih-Faleoimr, l*.l mid Wiitmrti, Fcieter, The 
Knirlwh (iraiiiiniir Selirndw, Fnmbrtdice, 

— ' The SeriiiowH. . .gilt hered into one volume* Ifikl Another etillba, iiL 
by Thimine Fuller (with a abort memoir}* ldo7* llepriid, I Sikh 
- A wieetioii of llw Simipom Edited by llrowii, JohiL (Jaiidmidgi*, 

um. 

Udallior livtilnit, John AmenduMml of Idfo, In three aermouA 

1§S4* lieprinE imi 

Olmdkiwe to Ihe Cloepeli Two Seriiwisa 15S# mul loChk 
Pefom f'all : two wermwia* 15S4 

John (15,10 P-MIIH}* A Hodlle Sermon pwiielim,! laTore the Qiiwiiw 
Majeetie at Clrimewlolm lliti W of Miireli Imi i»«i* 1574 Itopriat in 
Barker HfMT.% ed*, 1S5*I* 

, _ / II L DEV(iT}a:!<4.i:, WKmso.% 

Al««tk, J«!jn (1430-1600), ItUtop of Btf. ■ Mom* porfiiMittettH otlwrwyso in 
„• Bngrlyaofae, I'he, Hyjlo of porfbooyoa. ' Wynkyn <i« 1^7, 1493 

aMd 1601. ' -'■ 

laAfOWfflo, Lwoelot. ,± maaiud of ili'iirtfate'fiiwMomi of.,., 'I'jfaMkIed 
<mt of » M»; fijjirti; M8-’of his mnsawilMi, fey S. e[mko]. ' 1W8, 
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Andrewes, Lancelot.. Preces Privatae, Gfaeed & LatinA (Ed. by Lamphire, 

John.) Oxonii, 1675. Important modern editions: N^ewman, 

1842 ‘ Meyrick, F., 1865-73; Medd, P., a, 1892 and 1899, and especially 
. Brilbtman, F.E., 1903. , . 

3aMngton, eervase (1550 P-1610), bishop of Worcester. A briefe Conference 
, betwixt mans Frailty ^nd Faith. 1584. 

Bayly, Lewes (ci 1631), bishop of Bangor. The Practice of Piety, 1612. 
51 editions by 1714. Printed also in French (1625), German (1629) and 
Welsh (1630). Modern edition by Webster, G., 1842. 

Becon, Thomas. Davids Harpe M of moost delectable armony newely 
strynged <& set in tniie by Theodore Basille [«.e. Becon, T.l. Mayier, 
X,1541. 

- — The Pomannder of Prayer. 1558. (Another Book with this title was 
, printed by W. de Worde in 1532.) 

Bradford, John. Godiie Meditations. Hall, R. 1562. 

Bull, Henry (d, 1575?), Christian Prayers & holie meditations ... gathered. 

1566 and 1570. Parker Soc. 1842. ' . ■ • , , * , ■ 

Byheld, Nicholas (1579-1622). The Marrotv of the Oracles of God. ^ 1620. 
Catherine Farr, qtieen of England. Prayers or Medytacions . . . collected out 
of holy wohrkes. 1545. , 

Baye, Richard (1552-1607 ?). A Booke of Christian Prayers, collected out of 
the annciet writers, and best learned in our tyme. 1569. 

Donne, John. Devotions upon emergent occasions, <& severall steps in my 
sicknes, 1624. Pickering’s ed. 1840. 

Elyot, Sir Thomas. A svrete <& devonte sermon of holy saynct ciprian of 
mortalitie of men. The rules of a Christian life made by Picus erle of 
Mirandola, both translated into englyshe. 1539. 

Featley, Daniel (1582-1645).* Ancilla Pietatis, or, The Hand-Maid to Private 

Devotion. 1626. 

Fisher, John, A spiritual! consolation... to hys sister Elizabeth, at suche 
' tyme as hee was prisoner, 1535 and 1577. ■ Paris, 1640. ■ E.E.T.S, 1876. 

The wayes to perfect Religion, made by... being Prysoner in the Tower 

of London. 1585. E.E.T.S. 1876. 

A godiie Treatisse deelaryng the benefites, fruites, & great commodities 

of prayer. 1560. Modernised version, 1887. (De Fructu Orationis, 1575.) 
Hnnnis, William (d. 1579). The Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful Soule for Sinne. 

1583. 

Norden, John (//. 1600). A pensive mans practise. 1584. 

The I’rogresse of Piety, whose ‘Jesses Jead into the Harborough of 

hetwenly Hearis-ease. 1591. Parker Soc, 1847. 

Parsons, or PerBons, Robert (1546-1610), S.J. The first booke of the 
Christian Exercise appertayning to resolution. (Preface signed R. P.) 
Rouen, 1582. Rptd with additions, as A Christian Directorie, guiding 
mail to their salvation, commonly called the Resolution ... with Reproofe 
of the corrupt & falsified edition ... by E. Bony. Rouen (?), 1585. (Edmund 
Bunny edited several protestant editions, from 1584 onwards,!' which 
Parsons descrilKsd as * punished plumed (which he termeth purged).’) 

Primers, reforimid and ipreformed. See biblio^aphy in Sarum and^York 
Primers, with klndre^hooks, by Edgar Hoskins, 1901. , 

Prose lives of Woman Saints. Ed. Horstmann, a ■ HE.T.S* iT8?0.. ^ 

Rogem Tlmmas (d. 1616). A pretious'book'Of 'heaveiily m,ed]itatmns, <^lled 
ft private tftHje of the sonie with GtA;. ,Writt0nj.fts,:some thn^e,by... 
S. Augustine, and not translated only, hut 'Pftrihed al80..-..by R. 
1581. ■ ' 

Southwell^ Bobertv S.J* .Inry iMagdalens/.Teftres. .1591.^ « 





Soiilliweli, Eol>orf, The Triumph mw Death; or, A foiwolatom 

Kpinlie. 

A iuiiulreti MeclUafifiUH on the Ltw of Doci ImL Morris, 1S73. 
Sutfini, ilirislopiier A MorL EtL Newiifan, J, |J 

isBa 

fHreo Yivere, IlhKi ^ 

iSyii(jo«A Au‘ Anker of Doinlon "Wall* iji* ISTi-'JP). iSometiiiies kleiiliflecl with 
W i foni, E.) 1lie Fniyle of Eedempci^on - . . eimipj Ie4 . . * in EojitlyHHlie 
for your ijfhostly eonforfe that nnilewlatKle iu> hit yin \\\ do W^wxle, 
I5M. . ■ 

WhytfoiHl, liielmHi \Jf, I #0-17*0.7?), ‘wr^deli of *SyoiL* A ^Verke for Hons- 
liohieWt or for them that have the |;ry<^y«R or i^overnaiiiiee of any 
eoiiipiiny, W. ile^YVonle^ 

~ - A werke of prepuration . . . onto eoinmnniom Ewlinaii, 11. \i\ lod! 

— ».*■■ The folowyng of C'hrbt. cBiisifd on version of Atkyiwoii, W., L5i%.) 
IfjUfii?). I’liirocsl, Etiltetl hy liiiyiifil, Ls7:lftiid l$HK 

" (fdtrihiifwl to)*. The pHallor of desiis* The ortrlieHt printed eopy yet 
foiiad is at thcMonl of a Hiilishtiry Frliiirr, priiif^Hl hy Tlilelmaii Kerver* 
Piiris, I'lnt, for wi filer aiifliority, see The Pwilter of tl'esns; from » 

MH of the iifferiith wiitnry, imTaee siirmHl 11* It [' 01111*11 h iHHo* Also 
(wfifleii without kiiowkn^et^f II* ii V trnrth Fwillor: wind it wm 

III litt ori|ri»5 i*y Hoh% B* ID, 


iMAFim XllI ■ 

. 't 

EDBEET EIJMTOX, JIIIIN IIAIICTiAf AXD ADIIK OWEN 

I* Murfmi^s IJimifi/. 

AlHsB Marslwlt, 'UI2 {IhHlIeianh tin early fmwlemth eettliiry voliiino of 
Statiila AiiiiirliiM% id one lime In the pom^Hslon of Biirtoii’s nnwHtor, 'Witliani 
Bnrion, who fell in the haftle of Towdim, MtJL It low Iwnni iihihI for lae- 
iiiM>n«Kl%iind eiinliiiiiH a isHligreo of tlie Burton family, iniHliml rtwipes iwicl 
hy IlnrtoiYs fat her* 

Tlw! orlirintti will of Eotot Jllwrfoiifprofwi in lliiy Id# in the Freropiiive 
Ccnifl of Citiniorfiiiry, Is now at Soinermi lionar* 

life of Bitrtoii in the iSiAl ifditloti of the Anatomy, and often in iater 
r8prliiia») 

MBS Sid«i m^pru 80' { Bodleian)/ Ammig Iho ronlenirt la ‘A Hoto of 
Mr Boteri Bnr#ii*s bwika, glwm to Hie library by liia Liwt WIi and 
leslaiaetii A* Dni IW/ Tlia Boiloijiii ronlaliw niiwy IkwAh with Biirl:cm% 
aatograpti* In aoiiw, i;»iw mm marked tiy hm Thorn of hl« hooks 
wliktii Iwloiig # the library of €lid«l €liiirefe'liafi*, tlirmigli Cklo/s literallty, 
ten Jiirooflit togetJiof and placed In a 0 ^, with c^Iitlinw of the 

Aiwkimy* ' ■ 

Biiiftei»i William* of Lelewter Shirot 1622, pp* On the 

«gim?e«! tttte Is a birdteyt^tlew of'Lindte tlie In whicli Bobert 
. 7'^ Burton wm born*. The^Brii (al on# ll»%Iter to MirvA^) 

'';.te MS lolwi «i tk« Barton ' ' , ' ■■ ,,,, ■ 

I, . TImmm Hki tili of Abte' Feteimrgoittii% Orford, 

W86|,Aropadte ml 
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^^182^ Id. BKs8,P. 2nded. Tols. i, 

Kennetj White. A Begister and Chronicle. Vol. i (all published), 320. 1728 . 

. Uuelyn, Martnu Elegie .• On the Death of Master E. B., in Men-Miracles, 

, Witli other Poemes by M. LL, p. 124 Oxford, 1646. 

Macray, W. B. Annals of the Bodleian Library, pp. 46, 90-92, 159. 1890 

Nichols, J. .Ihe History and Antiquities of the County of Leicester. Yols. 
Ill, 41o“9, 55V-9, 113/ ; iv, 635, 668. 1795-1811. 

Thompson, H. L. Christ Cliiirch (College Histories, University of Oxford) 
pp. 245, 254 Oxford, 1898. 

Wood, Anthony A Atlienae Oxonienses. Ed. Bliss, P. YoL ii, cols 652-4 

1815. ‘ 

Fasli Oxonienses. Ed. Bliss, P. Part i, cols. 29^, 305, 357. 

ii. Philosophmtef^ and Occasional Latin Verse, 

A MS of Fhilosophaster was formerly in the.pqssessibn of W. E. lluekley. 

Another is in Lord Mostyn’s library. 

Philosophaster, Comoedia; Poemata adhuc sparsim edita, nunc in umim 
colleeta. Ed. Buckley, W. E. Koxburghe Club. Hertford, 1802. The 
poems had appeared in Academiae Oxoniensis Pietas erga Jacobum 
Begem, Oxford, 1603; Musa Hospitalis, Ecclesiae Cliristi, Oxon., Oxford, 
1605; Junta Oxoniensiuni (in memory of Henry, Prince of Wales, London, 
1612) ; Death Repealed, Yerses on Lord Bayning, Oxford, 1638; and similar 
collections. Buckley did not give all Burton’s Latin verse. At the 
beginning of the 1617 ed. of Rider’s Dictionarie, corrected by Francis 
Holy<»ake, are some Latin elegitms by Burton addressed to the editor. 

An edition of Philosophaster by Bensly, .E., is announced as in preparation 

in W. Bang's Materialien /air Kunde des alteren Englischen Dramas 

(Louvain). 

iii. The Anatomy of Melancholy. 

The Anatomy of Melancholy, What it is. With all the Kindes, Causes, 
Sympiomes, Prognostickes, and Severall Cures of it. In Three 3Iaine 
Partitions with i luur severall Sections, 3Iembers, and Subsections. Philo- 
sophically, M <Hlicinaliy, Historically, Opened and Cut up. By Democritus 
Junior, With a Satyricall Preface, conducing to the following Discourse. 
Mnerob. Onuie meuin. Nihil meum. 4to. *• Oxford, 1621. The next seven 
editions are in folio. The first edition of the Anatomy contains the 
ConcliiHion of the Author to the Reader, signed in Burton’s own name. 
Secoiul e<L, Oxford, 1624. Third* (tot with engraved frontispiece ex- 
plained in English verses, and introductory poems in English and Latin), 
Oxford, 1628. Fourth, Oxford, 1632. Fifth (begun at Edinburgh and 
Btoppecl by Burton’s printers), Oxford, 1688. Sixth, Oxford, 1651, and 
London, 1652. Seventh, 1660. Eighth (double ^columns), 1676. ^Editions 
of 1728 itpd 1738, mentioned in Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, appear^to 
be imaginary* Nintli edMon, 2 vols, 1800. For' this reprint see LiSnb, C., 
Detached ihoughte oi? Books and Reading, and Coleridge, S.'T.,Eetters, 
ed. by Coleridge, B. H., voL r, 428. The 1800 ed. was reprinted several 
times, and so wfi«4»hat published in 1845. . ""V' ' ' ' ;■ ; - 

The, Anatomy ofeMelant^holy* Id. by Shilleto, Ai".B;’''with introduction by 
Bullen, A. H. 1893^ Supplies many'references,^ chiefly for quotations, ' 
from well known authors. Text, apparently, fj^ehwseventh ed. Reviewed 
in Acadeinyi 15 Sepi 1894,'^ by 'Robert, Steele,, also Athenseum, 6 dam 
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18fM; Httiiminy liericnT, 17 Ft^b. 1894; S|w?etatoi% U Ort. 1894* Kepriiited 
ill 1899, etr*; wit ii wmw* 

W. Aldin Wrifflii liiw iiwle ii callatba.af nil tli«* I'difMiiiM to 

1979 

iv* The f*f- Mditmhdii uhrklimd*. 

Molwiflioly* * * * llraww ohielly from *** Bar loti V Anntoiiiy of Molaiiduily* 
1891* A carolow n»prijit. waw pitbifeliotl in 1824 and in 1827. Furtliar 
iafH„ 1H9o, iH8L 

t. f.jmimenf^ Crifieism and huifaii^m* 

■ ■ ((i 

Biawly^ E. A billiofio iiiikiwwii mnmMif Montidirno mid llnrlon. Atlieii- 
aaiiii, 5 Sept. I9ti8 (m e 9 June mnl 1*1 4iim*a 
~ BiirlonV Anatomy of Melanehnly. N. A % Ser. is, toIh. xi, xii ; Ser, x, 
To|rt* !, 11 , III, fv, YU vit, X* (Pa.HHaji'eH from oarlier mitliorn klwitillocl) 

— " ItortoirH AiMiloiny of ^Irlaiidioly, I^nwiit-atioti Copy of the Firnt 

Eiiitioii. N* & ti* Ser. *x, voK viii, xl 
• lliirfoii iiml Flotdier* N. »A % Sen x, i*ol vt, 

— •" Biirhiii ami ilaiaiaea FormiifJ. N. A Q. Ser x, I'oi \i* 

— « 'File Sfoiie of lliirlwda Pliiln^ipliaaten N. A CA Htox \, v«! xiL 
" ™ The title of ti. IIiifIoiFm A iiahmiy of Melaimlioly. ^loii* faMij?. Een voL iv* 
Tlieo4iorwH Pr«Hlroiim«i 4olm Barclay am! Enf»erf Barton* N, A Q. 
Sen 1 , XL 

IlliiokwcKKFa Eclinhwrirh Magan^iiax roL xe', 324'“442* IliirionV Anatomy of 
Meliinelwly* 

BoHwell, tlainoH. Life of tlohnwm. E«L Ifill, fn Jirifkla»ek. VoIm, ii, 121, 4^10; 
iii,4l£ Ihfonl, ISHTir. 

Browof/lk Ii Eoherl Barton {Fanm^riek New Eeview',^’*d* xiii i, 

(A mirloiiKly iiml ntwymimtlieile fmittiieiit.'l 

Bywwii Bowl* Leitew asKl tliHimiilH. tii Pndloo’o, Ii. E* Vok* ii, JBS; 
V, 184, m lHtl8-yM>L Ihwiry. Ikl CViIerhli^n Ii II* Vof* ii, 238* 
1888-19IW* BetterH iiml tlmimalH with notiwa of hln Life, hy SliMiwj/r* 
Vol* I, m. 18311 

BI«>kow, Fritn John Florio’^ Knirhm'lie rherw»tii«i|f iler Emiaia Mon- 
iaigne*e iiimI Lonl [«r], Ben JoiwnA iincl Buftm9« 

Vorliilf.iiw sfii’i Montaigne* ILihh* Striiawhiirg, Lhlh 
Ferriiif, flohm flltwtralioiwof Sleriitt. 2mliaL AoLl 82*1211 1812# 
Fuller, /riioiiim The Wort'lito of Eiiglami Ihirt ii# 134* Itlli’i* 

Clw»nw«ML Willianu <rr®|rp|f* ilr, A ItomTiplhm tif Tlie Fiifewkm 

oflawe* 11157* 

Mwriiif , Thomaa (arcliWahop of Ciinlerhnry)# Letleim to W illiam llsiiteomlbty 
pp* i4S-154h 1777* (Anionf tilt' wife wlioni Ilerriiig tln^nglil to haw heea 
' . iMdmliiii 'I# Burton were pwJ«ihly Swill, iiwl la'iwilJf A Jdlwni# Fompire 
'Nil# 1 of llie Siwetotiir witli iliii lieglitiiiiig of lleiiiiM^ritiiH fit the icMiclen) 
J oliii«oi:h Siimwl Leltora BcL Hil}, ih Blrkheeli* ¥ ni i, 293, Oxford, 
Will t 

*L J# ,Hi«i lit in penple Angh Varl ii, lirn 5, iweL % S73-lh 
.Fariii, 1894 

, .Eeatoi Jolim ,ltoetk«i Worka aiwl oilier Wrllingw# liL Foriiwiii, IL ILixIoiu 
, Voi III 49* ^ 188^ a!w% Worku, ¥«L ^ii, Oiiwfow, 

IWi; Marfiftai iiotoi on B/s Amtomf Mekiielioly, rJ* ii of ISLi 
Lake, B'tr»ai€i A O’entral la Olmripi .Lmiilii logetlier wllli a 

Spswlal Stoif of hk lelaltoii' ii' Eeibtrl Burton. IMiiw. 4i'‘#L' Leiprff, 

''1M4 ;> ' 
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Lamb CMrles. Ouriom Fra^nents, extracted from a Common-place Book 
wbmh belonged to Eobert Burton, the Famons Author of the Anatomy 
ol Melan^oly, in John Woodjil, A Tragedy, to which are added Frag^ 
. mente of Burton, the Author of the Anatomy of Melancholy. Beprinted 

, with altera ions m Lamb’s Works, 1818. See the Works of Charles and 

Mary ed. by %cas, E. V., vol. i, 31-36 and notes (an imitation of 

Burton, by Oraigie, W. J.), 394-8, 1903-5. 

Letters in Lucas’s Edition. Vol. vi, 159, 161, 178. 

Essays of Elia, and Last Essays of Elia. Lucas’s ed.. toI ii 40 67 174 

See, also, vok. i, 175, 452, and v, 27, 29. • > > > • 

Nichols, John. Illustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth 
Century. Vol iv, 210. 1822. 

nEPIAMMA EIIIAHMION: Or, Vulgar Errours in Practice Censured. 

, 1659. See N. & Q. Ser. x, vol. iv, 123. (J. T. Curry.) 

Steevens, George. MS notes in a 1632 copy of the Anatomy. See Nichols’s 

Leieefttershtire, III, pt. 1 , 558* » 

ToyBbee, Fag-ei. Dante in English Literature from Cbaucer totlary. " Yoi i 
1.14-116* im . , 

Warton, Thomas. Poems upon several occasions by John Milton. 2nd 
ed. ; esp. pp» 94-06. 179L ^ ' 

Whibley, Oharles. Literai-y Portraits. Bobert Burton, pp. 251-288.* 1904. 

IL Bakcxay. 

[At the end of P. A. BeckeFs article (see below, iv) is a general biblio- 
graphy of Barelay^s works, translations of his works, and productions that 
have been attributt>^d to him on dubious grounds. See, also, pp. 34 and 114, 
115 of the mime esmy, Dukas (see below, iv) supplies a bibliography of 
Eiiphormio; Oollignon, one of Icon Animorum in his Le Portrait des Esprits 
de Jean Barclay, and one of Argenis in Ms Motes sur FArgenis. The fullest 
and best bibliography of the last work is to he found in John Barclays 
Argenis, by Schmid, K, F. The following select list is necessarily based 
In gn»t part on these authorities.] 

i. Biography, 

(A UH(^ful Hummary of the original sources for Barclay’s life and a list of 
later biographical works and articles is given by Becker, pp. 109-111 and 114, 

115 .) 

Abram, NicolaH. Historia Univeraiiatis et» CoUegn Mussipontani quam 
emiHcripsit P. Abram S.J. ab institutione ad annum 1650. In MS. 

A ct>py is in t)m municipal library at Mancy, another in the library at 
fipinal A French translation of 4110 parts dealing with John Barclay 
and Eiiphormio is printed on pp. 9-21 of Collignon’s Motes sur 
FBuphoriiilon. 

Bay le, Pierre. Dletiommire historique et critique. (For a oriMcism of the 
article on Jean Bardai see E. DarnetFs life of J..B* in the D. of M. B.). 
Bugwot, Lows Gabriel Joannis BarelaiiTita in Bugnot’s ed. of Argeras. 

Leyden, 1659. '' 

Dalrymple, Sir David (Lord Hailes)* Sketch of the. life of' John Barclay. 

17811 ' > ■■ 

Gassendi, Pierre. ¥i4a Peireskii* 1655. ■ 

Irving, Davni Mves of Scottish Authors, Edinburgh, ip. 

Mackenzie, George. The Lives and Oharacters'of ■ thc'most eminent - Writers ' 
of the Seota nation. , Vol iii, 476. ^ -Edinburgh; 1822. ■, 

Manage, Gilks. Vila Petri AeAdi. Parie, 1675,- 

■ - , '■ ' 32—2. 
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Fwrm% MifoliiK ( ’lawcii^ Fabri iU. Leiln^n. E^i hy LaiTiMHit\ Fh. 'faiiiizey cle* 
Val VI L Pari^T 

fh wh Epi^«tr4^H ck M. J* tj, 4»* la Swiliw Harder wyek, 

Three letlerH liy Barelay on pp» IPB, 3<*L 
lliorir, Kalpia lit ohilaiii tl«, Barflail JBlagia-. 11. lli, IH^L 

ToiBiiwniiHt d. Fii# Elaj^ia* lli*l4-* ^ 

IJrIjitlii, Fliarli^s', Apraixin de tL io Bareky. Hi flit* Bullet in ilu BihlinpMle, 
ispl, PP* dle-'JISo mmo liitiiwtn uiipiildlisluHl letttTH nf Biinday 

fram the Bihlinfiieqnn Katkniiiln). 

EefVn^neeh U> liandiiy are fotiiKl in ti^uw Ckf^anlnniV EpheinerideH (.where 
we have a glinipre nf Biirelay in E o gland \ the episttiiat nf d, »K Sealiger, 
Hwthii*, Flawle Moriwif ami elnnidiem For a inentinn of Barefiiy in Hilhert 
Claulniin’H ihL of IliWMlonm PaKlroninH, m*o N". it Ser. vol xq BiL 

IL H'orJri?. 

Ewphnrinionw Iniwniin Sfityriwm* (Lwalnn ?)» \Hee ihikm^ p. 3. No 
copy of tiii« 4 Hiitic«i m known to 4?xist«) 

KiipliorimoniH HiiHiniiii Smtjrkxm tiniu* primhin reengriitiiiii, einenciatnm, et 
varijH in liww aneimm Farias ItItCn 

Ktipliormkwiw Inwinim Satyri«ai^kTOSmiiKlaSiiiie priminii In Ineem 
l*iiri.H», i'tlilT* ■ 

Both |»rtw of Ettphomwlo ami Apdogta were tlrnf pwIiIImIiihI together, 
with gepimte litle« ami piujiiiiitlon, In Itiln-ll ihX). 1’iie«e three, witli 
Iron Aiiimwniiii, wen* llrgf |wt!iliHln4 together in Idld (g.l t in the Hinne way, 
llie liiilH (Eowen) wL flwf miciwl pi* v (Moriwit’K mmtmmikm) whieli had 
appwiHl separately in NJin the minotatwl igllfioii of Biigiiat with pt% vi 
(Aleltipliihw CkHtigatn«‘ wim pyhlmhed in \Leyilen)« 

The Fhivia in Itrsi, fmimi in the tHiitionsof UUll 
EnplwniiiimlH Siityriei Apdogiii Fro* Se. Farlw^ Id HI 
In Pliiioflioiito Clttllieiiiii (glgiMHl I* ii)* Fiiris, 

In F.Htatii Fiipinii ThehiikloH lilinw ini eoinrnentarii et In lolkleiii g«|«eiit.e« 
tmims null argiiineiitig. Font-4*Motmmm, IdnL 
Imiiiiiirt liarelaii Argeois. ParmiiK, Afwd Kietdavin llw«, in ?i» liiwhaea, 
Mih mgnm S, (liiiulij, A lloiiiiiiiK BlhtestrlH. witrxxi* 

11ie Kly*evir tni of ld:iT (Heyiieii) is the lirwt fhiit ««iliiiiw DimnirgoH in 
lo* llareltiii Argeniiletn CFIavk). The Elmwir of lti:h'M,Hey4eti} wthe ltr«fe 
tlnii eontaliiH I'Mwetirwiia do Aittow Beripli iBeliiiiwI# p|K FFIT), 

For Takila Nomiiium frhmniiq m*e Beliiniil, PP** P and Id, 17. 
lo BimMI Afgenk Nnne priimiiii ilhiHtnilik Leyden, liifdl (The notes 
are by liliifiioL) 

'JF<wiiiE|g Barelail 1mm Aniinorniin Itll4 

Johaank Ilawlaii Fietaai»lva piiMlea regiwi ae priiieipiiiii, ei privata Hail 
Baruslall ml puranik defoaaio iwlwwaa Eafaerll S* M. K. thinl Seliiirmini 
Tww!talttim FarH IfIFA (SapM te If AimIww EiidiwaiioiwJoaiiims 
In Epkiola Mowteriii ml ilcmimam Barolaiwia Cliillletttil ifitiai. Folofite, 
Mill) P 

PawofiettSa ml Seciiiirioa* Koiii% lilf* ** e 

Pcwattalaiii LlbH Oiio* 161S, (IWlealdt 'In priaw t-tliarhm) 

FoiiaatoiB Libri :ii eii»i L in e*. Arfealdta Catofmv 
Fwfaca to Wlllia» larcla/s Da Falwliila FapM% aa qiiateniw la wf«« at 
' ; p»i«di|wi J«« el itttpiriwia'iha'ltot (primliid %i ‘Lottioii, mtm 

: $.hmwm wiii liaprial IW. tBatkimlaa 

liteAad' whrtc ii TraaWnis db Fateilmte Miiaml Faatii«i« in 
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Begi Jacofeo primo, carmen gratnlatorinm, anct. Joanne Ba^claio. ^ Paris, 
1603. (See Becker, p. 36.) 

Series Patefacti Bi'iiaitiis Parricidii in Ter maximum Begem regnumane 
Britanniae eogitati et instrooti : J^onis ixbribus mdcv. Illo ipso novembii 
Scripte, mmc demum edita. Printed at the end of tbe 1628 (Amsterdam) 
ed. of Eupbomio. ‘S 

Sylvae. 1606. (Dedicated to Christian lY of Denmark.) 

According to Er. Pona (Life of Barclay in bis Italian trans. of Argems), 
Barclay left in MS Do Bello sacro, dealing with the. same subject as Tasso’s 
Derusalemme, and some pages of a History of Europe. 

iii. Tramlatiom into English* 

Argenis. A trans. by Ben Jonson was entered at Stationers’ ball, 2 Oct 

" 1623. 

Barclay His Argenis: Or, The Loves of Poliarehus and J^J^genis:. Faithfully , 
translated out of Latine into English, By Kingsmill Long^ Geni. 1625 

and 1636. (The verse is by May.) 

John Barclay His Argenis, Translated out of Laline into English: The Prose 
upon His Majesties Command : By Sir Eobert Le Grys, Knight: And the 
Yerses by Tlioma? May, Esquire. 162^; (Southey’s copy with MS notes 
by Coleridge is in the Brit. Mus.) 

Icon Animorum. Tlie I^lirnnir of Mindes, Englished by Thomas May. 1633. 
The Adventures of Poliarelnis And Argenis. Translated from the Latin of 
John Barclay. By the Eevd. Mr John Jacob. Dublin, 1734 (For this 
English abridgnnmi. of Argenis, not mentioned in the bibliographies of 
Barclay, see Beiisly, E., Mod. Lang. Bev. voL rr, 392-5.) 

The Phoenix; or, tlie History of Polyarehus and Argems, translated from 
the Latin, By a Lady. 4 vols. London and York, 1772. (By Clara 
Beeve.) 

(For translations of Argenis in other languages, and continuations, see 
Schmid, K. F. For dramatisations, see Collignon. For translations of 
Euphormio and Icon A.niinorum, see Dukas.) 

iv. Vriticum^ etc* ■ 

Becker, Ph. Aug* Johann Barclay, 1582’-1621. 5ieitschrift fiir vergleichende 
Liiterafnrgeschichte, Meue Foige, Band xv, 33-118. Berlin, 1903. 

Boucher, L4<m. De JimnnlH Bartdaii.Argenide. Paris, 1874 
Censura 13«phormioni« auetore Anouymo. Paris, 1620. (Pierre Musnier’s 
CeuHiira Censurae Euphorinionis in same voL) 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. Literary Eemains. YoL i, 255-258. 1836. 
Collignon, Albert. L«^ Portrait de?i Esprits (Icon animorum) de^Jean 
Bimday. Haney, 1906. (Ixtralt des' M^moirea de FAcad^mie de 
Stanislas, 1005-6.) (On pp. 68, 60 Is a list of Ouvrages relatits a Ficon 
aniiimruin.) 

eompMnientaire sur FArgenis. Appendix to OFs Le Portrait des 

Esprits 4e J* B* ^ ' 

— 'Notes Historiqtietfi liiftSralres' et Bibliographiques sur FArgenis de 
Jean Banday. (Extwiit des Mtooires de ' PAcadtoie „ de Stanislas, 
1901-2.) Parig and Haney, 1002. ■ - ■ . , ' ^ 

— Hotea sur FEupl^rmionde, Jean Barclay* (Bxtrait deg Annales de 1 Isi) 

Nancy, 1901<i ' ' '-./V: '■ 'v. ■ ' 

Dukas, Julas. ifetude BihliogmphHm et LittSraire sou to Satyriooa de Jean • 
Bawlay* Paris, 1880 * ■ ■ ' . 

Dupond, AHwrt. L’Arg^ide de'Barolid. jStadfe dParia, ■ 
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Fowrmi Tief'Or. Im Lif I4nit«ire H hn l^^rivaiiw ouhli^H, enmis 

cle critique cl ^r^riiditirm mr h xvit^ pp. 212-4 PariH, 1862. 

ICortiiig, llciiiricli. (tt»KfiiiclikHlei4 fmir/inielEcii EomaiiH iitt x\’ri Jalirlnnidwi 
2 Yoii^. Lcipwir iiBci 

Karl Frieilricli. Jttlm Barclays ArgmtK Eimc litcrarliistoriwlie 
PnfcrHiicliimj^'. u Am 0 %hm clt‘r Ar^eol^, FortKctziifi^ni uiid 

ilHWi4mngen» Bcrlia aial IWipr.kt f llrf! 'xxxi ctf Jcwcf Schick 
am! M. v. WaWhcrg^ Lltcrarhi?^'laris<*lic fV^JcliwiigciLi 

!7tli luwl I8tli wtit, ivarki^aii Awniin Sclimid^ pp. Ii>7‘"l74,) 

II.L mm. 

f 

i Bi0§rapk^. 

Arclia«ilrtj?i» Piinihrciwia New Eerier, Tal. 13il IR^Ii 

C’alYiltx F. li. Wccllilcrt rtf WarwielcHhlw^ War^vlrk anil Landtiit-^ 1870. 

I'lwiin, ^Lcwy^'i. Ilcrr.hiie Tlrtltiitiaiw *if Wale?4 mul Fart tif the BfarciicR. 
EiL hy Mcyrick, Sir E Tot. n, Llaniirt¥ery» 1S441 

Ilrtglic« rtf Kiiittid, II. E. The Twa lliigli f ryitiiiwMhir, val xvi. 

umi 

Leach, J€. h\ lUtttrtry iif WiiTOiek"H«»hrti»h PP- -1JI4 iHw IleiHly, John 
OwcB ttie Epig’miinaaiiRt, N* A Q. Her, x» tal. xi, 21.) 

WIlliiiinK, W. LI The Two Engk i}mmn. ApmnTix li In ’ITcLIi VMidtm 
<ia the Ckwifiiieitt* Traiw. Hon. E«m\ Fyw«itn«lrtriim,. HeHnlrwi IJ01*2^ 
pp. 128-414. 

WikkL Antlirtay h llxaniensea, H«i BHrmi F. Ynt t% pnh. 32iL2* 

il mirks. ^ ■ 

Eplgriyiiimafiiiii laaiMiw Owen Brliiiiiiil Lihri Tw>a, All lllas- 

triwioiaia ILMarhiiii Heiiillef FeaiitlH IkwciNitriAe illiaia Fiifwaiiwii Hi»En 
Bklitio I'erlhi, prirtribiie emeiidatlar. Itkl7. C*l'he llr^t fwe ihIh. hail 
appmnMl ill 101MI) 

Epilfraiiitaaitiiii liwaiiiR Owen FiiiaImvBrItanal A4 ExeelleiitiR'^lisaim A 
chief iHRiiiiiiiii liemiiiaiw, IL Arhellaiii SttiarL Liher Eiiit'io 

Prhiiik 1607, (rMiferiii with the aimeO cFowrtli ml* ef thfeifw llwt 
wilwme mm piihliwlMHl in 1612, LaiiiL ex elf, Jn'li, Leg^afi* 

BiiiMiaia Wiiteman him! almi the tw'e falltiwliif'.l 

Epiurraittisml aitt IimiiwiIr Clweii Oxwiieiialw^ C'iiniihrrt-ErilAttiii, Utirl Tree. 
A<i Hei«ie?iii Frliielpati f*atiihri» I>m Ai i’amlviii 
iintH, EOitIrt priiiiii* Itll2» 

EpifrainiaaBiiii lanaittlii llweii Ail Tfe« Me** 

Llhri Tw^ii* Ail Kiiam^iiiii Nael eqiilleia A Baronetnm^ fiiwa. 
A4 dtiillelaitt’iB SMIey tqnlUm & alter. Ail Eagenim 

dwell Ediila Prkia* MU 2* (liiilfenii with the 

aljrtwO 

Aihliflrttiiil epigrams are pri*it4i«i la tlie Ltfilen «i ef Iti28 iiiwl in 

Owaiii Ijhellttw epigramiimiiiiiii atc%t dl« liy A^ Lei|wlf ,^82*4 

^ ■ • ili# Trmmlmiimi* 

MnmuL' 

?i«ir% Eplf'rimii Of fhal matt wIItJa wil w«4hie lpi,fww»w»ysi:. 

, ' /;v •' Mr JIrthn Owetti fiMmalaladl bf tlaha Vlean# ISIIh 

*' Wmmm mArnrk Owr Wmni New Bril*«bl% CM 

NwtotttoWatti. iiuii kith Miimll mi BIfItt©. 

'Tb© int imn Baali ih» nwt mi 





(U lixceueui x!.pigrammatist, Mr J ohn Owen, and other rare Authors • 
With two Episfles^ of that excellently wittie Doctor, Francis Eahlais: 
Trawlated out of his French at large. AU of them Composed and done 
at BajPoor-iTTOce m Bi'itaiiiola, anciently calledi ISTewfoiind'-Ijand By 
R. H. Sometimes Govemour of the Plantation there. 1628. 

Peeke, Thomas. Parnasi Puerperium: or, Some Wellwishes to Ingenuity, 
m the Translation of Six Hundred, of Owen’s Epigrams; Martial de 

Speetaeulis, 

Sir Tlio. More, 


“iuni : or, Some ellwishes to Inffeniiitv, 

I _J|? » nw • ^ " 


or ol Kanties to be seen in Rome; and the most Select, in 
which is annext A Century of Heroick Epijgrams* 
(Sixty whereof concern the Twelve Caesars; and the Forty vemmmng 
several desi'rving: Persons.) By the Author of that celebrated Elegie upon 
Cleevciand : Tho. Peeke of the Inner Temple, Gent. 1669. 

Harvey, Thomas, John Owen’s Latin Epigrams, E%lished by Tho. Harvey 
■ ■ Gent. ■ 1677. ’ 

Cowper, William. EpigTams translated from the Latin of Owen. Life and 
Works, e<i. Grimshawe, T. S. YoL viir, B68-*9. # 

Translaiions of isolated epigrams of Owen occur in various eollectfons, 
Harilete, Henry, A Bancpiet of Essayes, Betcht out of Fampus Owens 
Confectionary, BisM out, and serv’d up at the Table of Mecoenas. By 
Henry Harfiete, sometime of Grayes-Inne, Gent. 1663. (Essays on 
Ep. I, 2, with a*trans. of that Epigram.) * 

Gemian^ 

(For early CTcrman translators and very numerous imitators of Owen, see 
Erich I'rban’s treatise. For translations in other languages, see Brit. Mus. 

Cai) 

iv. Grt^teiwis and LiUrary HiMory, 

Geninus, Georg Gottfried. Geschichte der Beutschen Bichtung. Vol. iii 
(ccL 6), IX, 4 Epigramme und Satiren, pp. 396-423. Leipjsig, 1872, 
LafencHtre, Pierre, Francois Maynard. B6vue d’Histoire litt^raire de la 
Frimciv PP- 467-477. 1903. 

Lessing, Gotthold Bplu’alm, Zerstreute Anmerkungen uber das Epigramm, 
iind eiiiige der vornehmsten Bpigrammatisten, pp. 214 sqsi. in vol. xi, 
3rd (Btuttgiirt, 1895) of Karl Laehmann’s ed. of Lessing’s SSmtliohe 
Sch riff OIL 

Urban, Erich, t'hvenus niid die deutschen Epigrammatiker des xvii Jahr- 
linnderlH. Berlin, IfiOCl (Heft xi in Literarhistorische Forschungen ed. 
by Josef Schick and M, ?. Waldberg.) 

m ■ 

V. MentfOH and imitation of Owen in Latin epigrammatists, 

(A selection.) 

Barth, (Jiispar* Ampliltheatrum seriorum Jocorum. Hanau, 1613. (Several 

refcreriecH.) 

Biwlinis, Bcmiird* Eptgrammatum Libri y, ed. altera. Antwerp, 1620. 

(Isi eii 1615.) (Slight touches of imitation.) 

Bmch, lilcJuiKL Epigmininiatum Heeatontades duae authore B. B. 1627. 

(Imltiitioiiis of Ovig*'ii») '* * ■ ' ' 

CafilHiftii, Baldwin, Epigraminata Selecta. Antwerp^ 1620. (Slight touches.) 
Btinliiir, J'olm. fSpigrammaton loaimis Dvnbari Megdo-Britanni Centvriae 

1616. (ImItetionsOfOwen.) , , ; 

Harder, II, 'E|wf ranimats, in Belicw Poetamm Banorum Bostgaard, F. 

Lisydon, MOa Toim ib (Much iimktmn O^en.) ' 

Pateiiricm, Nkiam Epigrammatum LibHOeto. Jl'6||hhnrgh,^1678. ^ ^ (Imitation, 


504. Biblio^aphy 

Epi^niiwmiitiim Liliri Qyaitior. (Owoii aildresHCKl 

m Ilk iT/dl J 

»ri' frpidy <|iiat€*d, m «ieii A. Antonio 

PiitaYiiw, Aneonitiwiik do Arto liiliolliiM, Volngm\ lIliO, and 

Nk\ Moreor’« Do Poiisi'-nkfiwlo Epii^nitniiiMo, Farin, Idfvl 

[ For f ho w fit iii^n of ThcnniiH Nowloii ?“ld07^HOO I>. of N. B. A * K, AV,] 


(JHAFTKH XIV 

,' THE BEDINUilNDB r»F ENOLfHIl FlIIDOSOFHYh 
Fiiakcis IAm'on, 

Fhiif^ppkiml ll"orA\f 
^ i,'- Fiirti^ of tho liuhlanmthi Mog“iia. 

Ewfanralitt I, Afior two I'H^l^liininiwt * FniiioinoiiK do AVm- 

liiiiiio m* ooiiritavikDin opwilo dtHlioatorSf" in tho king* cliHlrlhiitio 

oiiorip him! «i pago nmwanoisip DkH*Ht imw prkiin iiwlttiiratlwtirt, c|iiao 
oiMiiplooftiiir partitioisw wlontiarttin./ tliow followi^ a }4oownl fiflowpigo: 
Fiiw Beoiiiiila qtuw lilolfwr Niwtim DrgiiniiiiK ’^ivo linllfiii Vof» 

ilo Inlorpwdatlimo iiaftiwio* Thi* wiiiio viiliiiiio oontaiiw; Fiirawvi3> 
wl IliHforiani Niitnriiloiii ot Exiierhiiosiliiloan) 

Opera* Toiwih primiw* Qnl eonthiot Bo Angttmtfm Ammthirnm lihrowi rx* 
IlhA fTlio ooooini lltio w: th lligidtitte H Awginoiitw Hfiewtiimim 
lltiri. .,rx J' ■ 

UI»loriii MiiiumliH ot Ei|M*rimoatallH iicl msiioiHlsiiii pliihwophiaiii : mte 
Phiiinioiiioiiii iriiivorHl ; iiiiiio liiafiiiiTOlioiiiH SliigiMM* piiw lortlii* 

(Tliw folnino ooiitiiliw lii«ttiflii Yoiittartiin* fil« titlm anil DMlitiiw* to 
flv«M»ther IlktorliMs iiamntsf* l>on4 of Kiin»l1riiw ot Levb* %!ii|mtliiMi 
ei AiHipiiihliie Eoruin, SnIpliiiHa Mownirii oi Salis Yitao' ot Slnrliw-) 
IIi«t4>ria Vltw el M'ortirt* Bivo lltnlurt BiHnimlttH In Hi^Okriii Niitiiriili et 
Ikiwfiinenlali ml omnlosHliuii philomjplilaiii ; cfiino rut itinia 

Maginie paw ItiiiSi 

Illatorm Drii«i ei Burl CBir>8D* 

Sylvii Sylvftrnm: or A Niitiirol lliatory* Itt im ooiiitirioji. Wriltitw hy llie 
Elgid Iloiionralile Fninfi« Ltml Voriilatn, 'fbeoitiit HI Aiimti* IhtliliH'lwcl 
iiffor file iitillioFrt tioaih % Af jltliiiii Eawloy* III27. 

Seala iiitelloetuai alw Fihiiii laihyrliiihl (11174) (ii pwfiMv liitoiidwi for tlw 
fourtli purl of iha Inulanriitkih 

FrcHlwtuii* nifii Antleipatloiiw Flillawpllliie HmiiiitiiiM.!? (11 in- 

tontliMi tm ttie fifth part, of Iho Iinil#ii»lio)* 

IL Worku eotMueoW with the Jimliiiinitloi bill i»l liitowlml tii Ims liwladtil 

III it 

Ooglfcatiopoa (I0 niitiirii reriim ^ ^ 

Be !Fhrxw «l Kefitixii Mhriw (liKI)* ^ 

Be Frinripils iiltiii;i Orlgliilbna weuiidiiiii Fabalas Oiipidiiiia «l 0 «Mdl (KM)* 
Mew Atlaiiitft ; » work tiioiliiMttliiMi {FIrit pabliifhetl liy Kiiwkty ill the end of 
lie tetttitte eealaliiliif iytm Sylfwmhia ^ ^ 

^ * for seholnilie worktt, $m Wlliupaphy I 0 , dteap* x. t 1 * pi lift pwiiifc work* 

’ '* Wriiingf'pttlli^ii lor lh« eollwsMoai liate ilie dak* of 

,lht 'Ip liiiiiaiiA 
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iii. Works originally designed for parts of the Instauratio but superseded 

or abaHidoEed. 

Oogitaticlbes de Scientia Humana. (A series of fragments of uncertain 
date, first published by Spedding (Bacon’s Works, vol. m), who supplied 

the title.) 

Talerius Terminus of the Interpretation of Nature; with the annotations of 

Hermes Stella (1734). 

The Twoo Bookes of Francis Bacon of the Proflcienee and Advancement of 
Learning Divine and Humane. 1605. 

Pilum Labyrinthi, sire Pormnla Inquisitionis (1734) (little else than an English 

TerHion of the Cogitata et Tisa). ' 

De Interpretatioae Naturae Prooemram (1658). 

Temporis Partus Maseulus si?e iBstauratio Magna Imperii Humaniin llni- 

" versum (1653). 

Partis Instauratioiiis Seeimda© Delineatio et Argnmentnin, et Eedargutio 
philosophiarum (1653, in part). , 

Dogitata et Visa; de InterpretaMone Naturae, sbe de Scientia Operativa 
. (1658). , • 

Filum Lahyriiitiii ; sire Ina^jisitio Legitims de Motn (1653). • ■ '■ 

Seguela €artamm; sire, Inotuisitto Legitimate Oalore et Frigore (1781). ' 
Historia et Inquiaitio Frima de Sonoet Auditn, et de Forma Soni et Latente- ' 
Frocessii Son!; sire Sylva Son! et Auditns (1658). ■ 

Fhaenomena Uiiiyersi; sive Histona Natnralis ad Condendam FhiiosopMam 
(1658). 

Deseriptio OloM Intelleetiialis et Thema Coeli (1658). 

De Inter|)retatioiiie Naturae Sententlae XII (1653). 

Aphorkmi at Oonsilla (1658)? ■ ■ 

Literart/ JFhrks. 

Issayes* Religious Meditetiona. Places of perswasion and disswasion. Seene 
and allowed* 1587. (There are ten essays in this volume. The Eeligioua 
Meditations are in Latin and are entitled MeditationesSacrae.-; the Places ^ 
of perswiision and disHwasion are in English and are entitled'Coulers of ' ^ 
Hood and Evil!; a fragment. Reprinted in 1598, 1604 and 1606.) 

The Essiiies of Sir Francis Bacon Knight the kings solliciter generall. 1612. 
(This volume conh^ins essays only— thirty-eight in number, twenty-nine 
of them new, and the rest correete(| and enlarged.) 

The Essayes or (JounseH €lvill and Morall, of JVanemLo..Verulam, Viscount 
St Alhan. 1625* (This volume <fOBtains fifty-eight essays, twenty of them 
being new and most of the rest altered: and. 'enlarged.) 

De Sapieniia Veteruiii Liber, ad inelytam aeademiam Cantabrigiensem. 
16t)0* 

The Historio of the Eaigne of King Henry the Seventh. 1622. 
Advertisament touching ant Holy Warre. Vfritten in the year 1622. 1629. 

Of the True Oraatiiess of the King<iom of Britain (1784). 

Apotliegmas ii!|vr and old. 1625. ' ' ^ 

Promua of Fonuuliiriea and Jffligancies (begun 1594, published 1882, atd in 
imrt by Spjdding, vol. ^!^l% ‘ ' • ■ ^ . 

Tmaalallon of Oertaliie Psalmes into English Ver8.e. , 1625. , ' , . " ; ■■ ; 

^ * Fm/emmS fforh^ ^ y‘ ; , ^ 

Maxims of the Law (writtaa about 1597| first printed 1680);’:- ’ 

Beading on the iStatute of Uses {read at Gm/s 'Timlin the Lent vacation,' ^ 
1600; fifitpiaated to 1642). /■; 
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Iwif nnl xnihlwheii hy him; flrat printed hy Blaekhmifiie in 17?^0.} 

Ar^wment in (Itmllei^lTM lliwn (Ea^fer Term, (TranHlaied from^ 

Law Freiieb aiwl printed in Sp*«ldinir’^^ edilimw voL Mt.) 
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m the Law* iifthe lhi.4«'Nati nf Senllaiwi iBellTeretl before KaHterTerm, 
IhOH; llrnf printed ill 

The Argiiiwent of Sir IhmneT Kiii^hf, A tforiie^' •“General in llie Kin^s 

ILmeh, in the Law* l)e Eege Ineonwilto. i1leIi%i*rcH! «lain first 

printed in tNdleetanea Jnridff 

A Fniniwition the ITilon of Liiws^ 

Ocmsionai H'niiittm mneheimn)* ^ 

All AdwrtiHeiiiept toueliiiig* the Loiitrcw’iwkw of the Lhiireh of England 
I wrilf40|i first pnhlishwl m pamphlet 

A Deelariifisin of tlie FrtMiieeH and Tpesmins iif tempted niul eominlifwl fey 
Eoliiwtrtate Earit* of ’Esset, IdtiL 

A Brief Biseonrse fonelting the Happy I'lnon of the liInfilomH of England 
and Seoilaiid {wTiften IdfKIL# 

Certain t\m«deridlonH toiifhing the Indler Ihnnieatitm and Udilieation of the 
Lliiireli of Ettglaml (m’rilfeii 

Sir Fraiteis lliieon Iiih Apologli% in oertaiin* imimfntiorw e«ne*‘‘niiag the lafa 
Earle of Ewet. 

A Fropisllion to Him Majesty., dmiehing the C*oiiipHiiig and Amendment of the 
Lawn of Eiigknil ( writ ten ItiltL pnhliMlied Iti&IL 

0- 

L tfeiltfftloiiM elilelly of works iinpnhllslieil In IiIh life*time ; 

{«) {'olleet4»d hf Eawleyt W.:'-4>rliii«e 5flwM*ll»ny works. W3, 
Bpf*min momlinm el ehlilniii toiniiM priiinis. Ili'W. EeMiiofitiiiio, 
ldf>7, Optwfiilii lomii iwiHfIniiiiii* 

{h} Collected hy C3 niter, l.r - Serlpla In nnlumli et iintceiwiili plillo- 
Moplna. Aiiwtenliini, ltr»A 

(f) Ckdieeted hy Sleplieiis, E.r-ladleiw written during the wdgn of 
King I7pd Letters and lleitMiiw. I7ik4 

± Edilioiw of eoIkHdi4 workw: Sehhtiweller ami Uruiw^ Frankfori, 

WM; llallef, 4 tokt, 17411; Btepliems Loiter iitid HIndn 5 ?ok, 
Liiwilie, A., Fnmeli tranalathin, 15 I’liioiw IHi'H 4; Mtmiiiga, 

m fok, 182 .K:Wi Spwlilliig, J., lllk E. U ami llentlL IL IK U 
foltif I8f>7-74w In ilie laaTiiiatiifd eillllnii, rok e^mij'itn the Ftilic^^ 
aopliieal Works, yok iT-y Iraiwlaifena of Ilie vi-vii Literary 

and Frofiwional Works, mlik yiii-xi¥ tlio Iiolteira ami the Lift* The 
PliHowiplileal Works wm acllloil In ono foliiiiie liy 1L< IW# 

3. Among ediiiotift of works wiantbn »iay l» itiwle of file wliiioiw of 

the Aihimimmmt of kmrtiing by Wrighl, W. A*, O'tf 0 r|,, 1S#» fdli ed,, 
WCM'fe ami hy Case, tkfomi, of Alio Koniiii' lirpiiiiriii by 

fo-wler, % (kford, M7S, 2ml mK 

’ Wm*h « garf I%iif*upkpp ^ • 

■; Abibite B.; A^ B»«wa wdliaaiu.l^L’ ' '' ♦ ■ ■ ^ 

Baeotts of ft WgS. 

A|i»pimh & ' ' ' b BrlftiiiMi nlnlli dL ' . ' ' ' 
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Cassirer, E. In his Erkenntnisproblem in der PMl. u. Wissenschaft 
Chnreli, K. W. Bacon. 1884. senscnaii. 

Ellis, E.L. General Prefaee to the Philosophical Works, Bacon’s Works 
, vol. I. 1857. ’ 

Eischer, Knno. Francis Bacon nnd seine Schnle. Entwicklungsgeschiehte 
der Erfahrnngsphilosophie. Vol. x of the JubilSumsansgabe of his Gesch 
d.neuern Phil. Heidelberg, 1904. (Third revised edition of a work origin- 
ally published in 1856, tninslated into English by Oxenford, J.. ISSV.l 
Fowler, T. Bacon. 1881. 

Gardiner, S. K. In I), of N. B. 

Hallam, H. Introtluction t o the Liteniture of Europe. Chap. xx. 

Lee, Sidney. Great Engiishincn of the Sixteenth Century. 1904* ’ 

Liebig, J. V. Telwr Francis Bacon und die Methode der Naturforschnnu 
, Munich, 1863. 

Macaniay, T. B. In Edinburgh Review, July 1837. 

Nichol, d. Bacon. Edinburgh, 1888-9. » 

E4musal, C. de. Bacon : sa vie, son temps, sa philosophic, et s&n iniuence 
jusqn’i nos Jonrs. Paris, 1857. , 

Wliewell, W. Philosophy of Discovery. Chaps, xv, xvi. I860.’ 

[See, als(^ Craik’s English Literature, 18g8, vol. i, p. 617.] 

William Baldwin. 

Treatise of moral Phylosopliie, contayning the Sayinges of the Wyse. 1547. 
SfK Kiciiakd Babcklby. 

A Diwourse of the FeMcitie of Mans or his Simmutn, bmwni. 1598. 

•m 

Natiianaei. Caefbntee, 

Fliilortopliia libera, f ripli^i axereitetioiiiim Decade prai^osita, ib qaa adyersiis 
feiijiiH leiwpifiH PhllfiHaplioH ilojCfiiiata ciuaedam B0?a difiCBtiButur. Ed. 
geciiiBla. (kfoitl, 1622. ed. m 1621.) 

. tfciHN.OASB.- 

StimiBtt vcferiiBi fnterpw^iiim Ib tiiiiTemmi Dialaetieam Aristoteiis. 1584. 
Oxfewi, 1562. FraiikfBrl, l.m 

SpecuIwiB iiieniliiiiB iit umlveimm etMeaii AmtoteMa Oxford, 

1585. Pranliforl, 1586. 

Sphaarii rivilatlw. Oxfiml, 1588* ' ♦ 

lieftexwB BiMJcwli iiioraliB. Clxford, 

TiMHiMtriw Oecoii0t»k»e, Oxfortl, I5S7. 

Lapi« Oxford, 15lKi EotidoB, 1612. 

Ancllla plMlcwopItifie. Oxford, 1566. 

Evkraeo DiGim 

Theoria liwalyUfa, Viam mi lioBarahiaiB Selaotjlaifam deiBOBstraBS, 

Ftiikif<o|)iii|M! et »lir|iiarnm SoioBtiimim, owioa pdiwioram postremof 
MBttCiBC FfiilowiplioriiiB ritf^Steria dogmata aimdeaBa 1179. 

De diipliel iBtfliodo lihrl ciUo, iii»ie«iijri F# Bimi metfeodniB rafetaBtes. 1580. 
Ivewirftl BIfliei CJoBtiibrigleBftfe sdiBOiiitioiiiFraiioiseiMildapetti.«resi)OM.8io. 

mm. ^ '' ■'/ ' ' ■ , , 

De Arte JfatMilf.# If#. CBellereil to be the rntim '.treatise' om Bwimmmg 
l»«bli»litd ill Biiglattd; traoi. llMdloto% C.f 1565 J ; _ , 

Ot f rawdoatkftl, J** loitrife wr ii^lisalieii PMlosopMe 

(two ariicltl) iii AreMt fir Cl-oiellohte der PMIiwi^% rr.€S9L 
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An Almanack and Prognostiimtinn* 1560.- 

Anlii>rc>#?imsticoii eonira inutilcB ast-roloitnnim praedicMonas* 1560. '^(English 
triintH.,, 1560*) 

A Goodly Gallerie, with » m(«t pleasant prospect into tine garden of natiiralf 
conteinaplatlon, io behold tlte natarall canaeS of all kynde of Meteors. 
156a 

And other works, chielly tlieologieaL 

lloBEET PniTim* 

Utriii8C|ne Oosmi iiiajoris aeilicet et minoris, Metaphysies, pliyslea atqne 
teehniea liisioriiL Pmnkfort, 1617. 

€la?l« Philosophiae et Alehymiae. Frankfort, 16^1. , 

Meclicina Eatholiea, sen mystienm arlis nMHlieiindi Baerarniii (Integrnin 
Morbornm inSsterinm). Frankfort, 1620. 

Flilk>^6phia'*Moy«aiC:a. Gouda, ISS8 (In Eiigllsli, 1650). 

e ' 

WifXIAM. GiLBEBT. 

Gnilielpi GilbertI ColeeBtrenms,^ mediei londinensis, de Magneto, niagnetb 
oisqne eorporibns, et do magno magneto tollnre;' Fhysiologia nova,pk*- 
rimls et argnmentis, e t oxperimonils demonstmta. 1 601). 

Bo Mimdo nostro Snbtanari Fhikwophia Hora. Opns posthnmnnii. Amster- 
dam, 1651. 

Eowaep .Hebbeet. 

Be fori tale, pront distingnitiir a Eevelaliono, a Verisliaili, » Possiblii, et 
a JPaiso. Paris. 1624 . 

Be Beligiono Gentilinm, orrotiiimine apnd eos oansls. Amsterdam, 1666. 
Eiig. transi 1709. 

(For the non-pMlosophleal works, see toI. tii of the presont work.) 

W^orks on fferberfs PMiosophp* 

Gilttler, 0. Ford Herbert von Cherbnry. d897. 

Leehler, G. T. Gesehiehte des englisehen Beismns. 1841^ 

B^mnsat, C. de. Lord Herbert de Cherbnry. 1874 
8orley,W.B. In Mind, October 1894 


'lillOMAS 'HaBBIOT. 

A Brief and Trne Eoport of the new-fonnd Land of Tirginia. 1688. 

Artis, Analyticae Prajda.ad aeqnationes algebraieas .resolvendaa. 16S1. , , 

. . JoHr? Fafibb'of Mbbceistok. 

MIrifloi Logarithmomm Oanonis Beseidptio. Idinbnrgh, 1614 (English 
trans., 1616.) 

Eabdologlae sen nnmerationis per firgnlas Ihri dno. Idinbnrgh, 1617. 
MMtei Logarfthmornm Canonis Consfcrnetiov Bdinhnrgh, 1619. 
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' Robeet SToeeah. 

The .JSfewe Attractive, eontaining a short diseonrse of the Sfagnes or Lode- 
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. ! lOOT^SjUmBBSOBr. ■■ , ■„ ' , 
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William Temple. 

Erancisci Mildapetti mTarreni ad Everardnm Digbeium Anglum Admonitio 
de URioa P. Kami Methodo rejectis ceteris retinenda. 1580 
.Pro Mildapetti de uniea methodo defensione contra DiplodophUum, commen- 
" tatio Gnhelmi Tempelh, e Eegio Collegio Cantabrigiensis. Hne accessit 
nonnullanim e pliysicit^et ethicis (juaestionum explicatio, una cumepistola 
u6 JK-ttiiH ciittlccticft lid fJoauiiciii JPiscatoroin A 1581 

Frank fort, 1584 « , ^ * 

P, Kami Dialecticae libri duo, scholiis G. Tempelli Cantabrigiensis illustrati 
Cambridge, 1584. Frankfort^ 1591, 1595. 

Jacobi Martini Seoti Dnnkeldensis pliiloaopbiae professoris publici in 
Acatleinia Tanrinensi, de prima simplicinm et cpncretorum corporiim 
generationedisputntio. Cambridge, 1584. Frankfort,1691, 1595. (Martin’s 
1 book was first published at Turin, 1577.) 

Cf. Freudenthal, Beitrage zur Geschichte der englit^hen Philosophie 
in Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophic, vol. v, 1892. , , * 


CHAPTER XV 

EARLY WRITINGS ON POLITICS ANB ECONOMICS 

Alexander, Sir VT. An Encouragement to Colonies, 1621-8. Rptd, Bannatyne 
Club, 1867. 

Andrewes, L. De usuris, tlleologica determinaticH habita in publica schola 
theologica Cantabrigiae. 1593. 

The Anti-projector, or, the history of the Pen project. London (?), 1646 (?}. 

Ashley, W. J, An Introduction to English Economic History and Theory. 
Pt. I, The Middle Ages. Pt. h. The End of the Middle Ages. 1889-93. 

Aubrey, J. The Natural History of Wiltshire. Ed. Britton, J. 1847. 

in Baivlinson’s The natural history and antiquities of the county of 

Surrey, 1719, 

Awdeley, d. Fraternityo of ViK»bones, 1561. Ed. Viles, E. and Purnirall, 
F. J. 1907. 

Aylmer, J. An Harborowo for faithfull and trewe Subjeetes, against the 
late blowne Blaste, concerninge the governjnet of Wemen. Strasborowe, 

BardeB, 'Walt^er ih, IVact-iituB nov«ie monetae* Brit, Mm, Lansd, MS lxxl 

Battle, J, Tine Merehante Eemojwtwmee. 1648, 

Bell, T, f he SpeeiiliifcioB of IJmirie, (A eopy of this tract, believed to 

he i» in the Cambridge 'CJiiiver«Ity library,) 

Best, H. Eural eeonomy In Yorkshire m 1641* Id* Eobrnsoii, 0* B,- for 
^ Sartees Soa^ 1857 , , ^ . 

Blitl^ W » The loglish improver, or a new aarvey of hasbaadry, ; ■ 1649^ . 

Bodia, J, (loasIBii de Fi^oieipif recto iostiiaeiido, . Ciiia'praeceptis eojtssdam 
pniicipis politick 16 CSS, ■' / ■ , 

Yhe six bookes of a (Joawttoiiweale* 1600.' ‘ ’ ' 

Britai^s Boss, or A Oompotatioo as well ofthe .Oharge-of aj'Bfipa or Herrmg 
Fishittg Ship^ 16lS. lA ArbeFs Am-Eiigb»h.Gartter,’’^voh\'n»' 621 j0f,, 
1880* ‘ ^ . 

Baohacau# O'. Aae admomtioxi direct to the trew Bordi^.mapteiiarla of ioatice 
and obeiieiice to the Kingte ipaces aothorite, ‘ '■ 

De Jar© Eegiil apod Seoto% Dialogiia '■Edmhihfgii,'1574^,'' 
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' Gabiiel Harvey. 
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gpenniman, J. H., The War of the Tlseatres, Boston, 1897; Small, R. A., The 
Stage-quarrel, Breslau, 18.99), also with Inigo Jone% Nath. Butter and 
Alex Gill. 

Marston, J. Scourge of Tillanie. 1598. Answered by W. I. (William 
Ingram or John Weever ?) in The Whipping of the Satyre, 1601, which 
proVokei The Whipper the Satyre, his Penaanee in-a White Sheet, 
1601 (by Marston ?).\ " . 

Bowlands, S. Tis mery when knaves mete. 1600. Rptd 1609, expurgated 
^ Knave of Clubs. Bowlands severely eritiefeed IBelman of London, 1608 
in Martin Marferall, . . , his Defence imdi Answere to the Belmau of 
London, 16ft0. '( p' ' ' 

Davies, J. Scourge o5 Folly, 1611. AJoaongst olh*^ personal attacks, ” 


Taylor^ John^ Tlioinaw Caryafe in ilie Setilkr, 1615t Liiiip^li ihkI ij 0 

Faf^ W* Feiiiior, IL Walker^ 0* Wither ami other eimtmnptm%rwi^, 
Stephens^ J,, aftaekecl the In the eharae.ter of A Coiiiinoit iyfiy<»r in 

E.H.^rtyf4 and Cdwinider^, lllir^ whkh mm aiiHwerecl by the chsiraeter of an 
Exedlmi Aetor In the Oterhiiry Colleetbn and iif Ijyitoraimis^ WiO 
(Ijtifiii Cnnieily liy Clvt iinHWerecI h3li^ Cocke, d,, in SnI <Hi of 

Stepheiml^^ and Citfiraeierg, IdJ'U)* 

Ep|«RAMg \st> Batieek. 

For Barclay, 4., Skelton, J., Cork LoralFa Bote, efe^ see ’loL in, 
ehapM. IV aiul v. 

For tmetH <ni Fhofji^ wnn Coplamlg, W., News eoine from Hell of love 
onto all her weilMdowd fmiden, ISdo; Wilson, Sir T., l>iseoiir«t‘ upon rnwrye, 
ITh^; laHljs(e, 1'., An Alarum iiisfiiinst Cstm^ra eontahiinif tryed e3ip*rieiHW 
affaiimi worldly uhnsen, 1584, rpiil iHoJI, ShakHpr. Soe^ I8R\ Coiniilele worksi 
lliinlermn Chih; Morse, 'M./f he A miiirnmeBt ami tbnvietion of *iis«rh\ iredfi. 

For iw>re ixener«rwdlre: Hake, Bdwiiwh Newes ont of Failles i'htirtdie- 
yimle, A -IVnpp* for Syr Ufoiiye, l»W, Tmieheatone for flil» time |iw’^«e«l, 
1574, (>f CIoIiIh Kinirdome mil tills iiwlielpiniar aire, lt>04; Wilemc, 1\, A gliiase 
for lifampHtern: ami naiiielie for /neh as dellirht in eanls ai«I tlleei 1581; 
Sait4^^ T», A iH'iiiteiitSon bdAreiie three hreiliren; tliaf Is to my the wliore- 
iimnger, tlie^ilrimkiwle ami the iliee-player, ISBIf Eiaiikiim], W^llliaiii}, 
f'lm English Ap^ the Italian Imitation, the Foote-^^teppes of Frawnee, I58S; 
Timme, T*, BiHtwerie of Ten Eep^irs, I5ft2; 8., An exrelleiif imwe 

ballad, deelaringe the moitHlrims abuse In iipparell, 1594, A glimw* for 
mynglorwMw women, 15M-5,4jiwip|M*H for upstart new fangleci Cletiftewomen, 
IS(i5| rpiil 1866, llarJitl, W. C\, B^EJAP, {isam^d aoonpnmssly, mdliorship 
aartigncxi by Collier, J. lA, on evidenee of 2 ikI eci inserllsetl *aiith«w Stephen 
0'O«nF)% 

Prynne, W*, Ms tnrimlent eim^er with ati iitfempt t# wforrii the 

faBhicms of the day in Ilealtids SiekneHMe, The IJnlovelineHWs of Lovelm*ks, !6*i8, 

fhr Origms und Dereii^pment of Cimmetfi M^pi(jfram and Saiirr me: 
Emmm\ (h IVopposilion mnm les C!6sarM* 1875* 

Bnth^fi IF lA PoKf^A ngtisf an Poetry from Seneca to 4 n venal IPIHI 
Crolwet, A. ami M. Ilisfoire de la latleratnre Clrecqwe. IHBfl, Tamm i, ii, 
Miiekfiil, d, W. .LalJii Llteraiiire* 1881* . 

Marfiia, C. Lch MoriilwIcH hmis TKinpire Itomaiin 1865, 

M army, 11* A IliHlrmy «vf Ancbmt CInh^' fJteralim^^ 1887* 

NeftleKhip, IL Essays in laitiii Llteriitnre* I6H5. iiml 

^Jnd series# IMilk 

Niaart, J* Sf* N* IL Etiiiiea ie }imtr% et de Crit iriiie snr Im lalin.« de 

la Dtonlem^* IW^* 

Sellar, W* Y. The fe^inan Ihmia of the Aojpmtan Agtv ISiri, 

licywood, tlohiL A <ialog«e ^iiiteynlng Hie imiiila*r of Ihe elfeeitiall 
pwivcrlMJH in the Kwglislie Imtiige* # « « Wlt|i|iiie fiiimlnal of^Iiilginiiiiines 
anfl thrive IuiiuIwhI of Epigriiiiiiiieii iipoii liiiiMlwwi of pwiwrlu^s; 
tinl II fifth himdw'il of ISiMgrnms, Wliertfiiiito art now newly whitMl m 
wyxi Iwiiflfwi of Eplgraiiw by the iiiydii dolin lleywmMi llptii 

Ifi7€t «te; 1867, S«f4 11174* Ihe Fro wrlia tif Siiarmiin, J,; 

IIKHI, Fro|erli% Eplgraitia and Mlaetdlaiiles ed* by Faril^r, 4* S*, Karfy 
B»f . Drawn Bm% ^ 

DraiiiL Tbtiim Mdiktiiafele Morall# Ifeal i», tbt Iwo baokea #1 Hara« Ida 
|atf »« ittfiyilifii . ^ 
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ltaM‘oiiriu% (Urn. 1574 (Jnie^ ml m, eliap. x, p. 517,) 

Keiakll, 'riinalliy, 1 lowrw of E3)i|?rammes, 1577. 

It M/ awl Mjirlowt^], €. EpigmmmeB imd Elegic^H, 1590. 

„ Lo<l^p% ’riioriina. A Fi^r for Mmnm: eoiitainia^ pleaaaat Aarietie, ineloaea 
t ill Kjit>'ros KrliwuoH and l?3piHiW. 1595. Epta 18S3, G-obs©, 1., Works. 
Iloiino. Jtilm. HaliroB. ' f oo rhap. xi.) 

llali, ^ ifiirhiomiariHiL Six© Eookas. First tferee bookes of Tootli- 

IfKHo 1597* Six© Bookrs, Hire© last liookes of bytiwg Satyres. 

15 t *4 Upui Grosart, A. B., Complete Poems, 

I For IfiilfH iiidelitecliiegs to Seallger^ tl. Cl, gee article by 
K^^liorlly to appeiir ht M«K!er!i Langmige Mimmw See, also, 
Hairs wiifks rtL Pratt, 41, 1803; etL Hall, F., Oxford, 1837; eii 
Wi fifer» fl, IHftink 1^^417] ♦ 

Cfiiilinii, Eil'ooNi Hkialelbeiii, or n Bliadowe of Troth in eertain Epigrams 
awl SatyroK* 159,4 llptd 1H78, GrowH., A. B. 

tlohit* I’fie !lleti«iiorpiiom« of PygiiialioipB linage, mi eertaiii 
Sjifyros, i;#!H ipiibiiHlied aootjymoiiHlyi The Seoiirgcf of ^ilhmie, 
tlirro Ihmkm nf Satirea 1598. Eptd Halliwell, 4. 0., Library of 
t1l*l AiiIIuwh; ISTil Omsarf, a. II * 

Hiinliios, Wiiliffiiii. Semen Salyreg applyed to the week©. 1598. 

Allow 1') f«H lloviiig Megge. Plaiitt*«l agaiont the %?aHeH of Mehmeholy. 
llii-siioHL TlmniiiB. CliriMulerim; Seven booken of Epigrajornen. 1598, Iflptcl 
|K,4i If r« Wirt, A, li 

ll»pfifleliF EieliiifiL Uneowion of Lwly IVeimia, 159B* Ept<il605, (Vide 
C’ollier, 4, II, BiluL Cat, IS95| ?oL t pp. 47“‘5CU. 

IV ©ever, ffolsw E|ilgriiinines in the oklest C*tit imtl Neweni Fawhlom 1599. 

%,f T. J Porritily ThinwiH lllichlhdoii, prob. Thoimim Moffifil). Mier<Myiiieois, 
Sjtf* Sfiarliwg Siityreg* 15!t9. 

A *liiiie 15*9*1 elite! af tl o'Jm W bit gift] Cant imr. and IIMba«l Bancroft] 
laiwlwi eul4*f«sl III HI Ilf regi«ter to the effect tliat ’Yirgiclemiarum, 

l^igfiniiloii with eerliiiiie other SiityreH, The Scourge of A^illanye, The 
of Trwthe In Kpigriim« iiiiil B?ityre 4 Stmriipge Salyr©% Ciiltlia 
IhwHirniw ilfiryea Epigrnitig wills MarhswoH Blegy^ea, ihe IhioIco agiiiMte 
iiwasieii, t'l«« of iiiiirrlfige amt ayvliig«\ iho xv Joyew of marrlsge* sIicmiM be 
liiirisf and iwe Siifyrt»a or Epigraisw Im printed hm^afler * * . that all 
NuftHlicB kiokeg »««{ llocfor llarveys^w iiookw Is© iaicen whereBCMSVor they 
fiwye fiitiw! wi'ifl tliiil wnie of thei,rs* books^g be sn'cr priotes! hereafter/ 
Pygiiiiilkiiii TIh* S«^Mirgc of Vilktiy, SkialeWiida, Siiarllng BallreH, I)ariea% 
Upigriitw^, Marriage awl I^Vyiiog, Kv .Lsyeg of Marrhige, axsd the Harrey-* 
little were iwriif. !lalfgSatiri*aiiiKl Cidiha Ihisdartmi (by Cutwoilo,T., 
iWHtly Une |i4'W‘i«4 r|ild ISI5, lioibtirghe Clols) wereStaieiU) 

liowliind^ SamiieL 1ite letting of liiimmtrH bhiKHi In the Hew! Value. l.6tHX 
liiiifiuf'*! Looltitig^gliiHwo. IktS, 4 AiioisymsiMHi attrilnifiNi to liowlaiidw.) 
ThyiWfS FmmiK Kwlileiiie*s and EpigriiPS«''H, l#itk 1S7II, Fiirnlvall, F. 4, 
HiciwIiiiM. Pnwiiiiite MiwLClippi iiwi W» Meiie^iips*. Fiwtiilf« F«oIe»* 

Pa^tiilH Mhin^nm^mihe Worlby ami Pnwiirl^ Womim* Fa«c|w}i% 
will Paawiii isi iliw pHE^tat'few Pw«e, Prenwglon, 

mill IVng!W8tifattiiis. All i*i IKKb 

Peler. Tlie Fleit IMM* Epid I877*» 

F‘:arrfd9 i'Kenrylt 1W» IpiirrMasi % 11 P. M08* Liseiiiel 

Elilietiimb Iff H|iriiiff« I4» '«tel Womlwte, li'IS* The Miwfivt, or 
¥oii«f-WlielpM>f Ipltratiia sni 'Salyrttl 1815. yiii * 

for tlie lteh> C*l»arm;tl#r«, B|dgfwiP«f by M. P# 1124 

If illliiflfti, Ta 4 l«ri ll^llfltekGliwefif Snrniim Mill CApmte* 
a^'ir of llifloinl » " , , ' 




Tlw^ I'lMirt of or Bkk Wliipprr^ Sorwoiis. I»5p7, 

A Cenlory of EpiKrains^. 1^)8- (FiVIe Warton^i^ Ilint. of I’^if'try, 
toL tv/i [Boo 1). N. B. for other workR hy, or Httriloitwl ii> hiiii, 

Atunh K pi ^ruiiw or II niiiouri^ Lottery. 

Taft«% Tran^lolioo of AriostoV Sfityre^i. BIOS. ' , * 

llwifk floliH* Two I Viitiifies of Kpi^ranjineH. lf?B\ 

Slia.r|i.e.|, .Eon’or, 31 ore fooliis yet., ItllO, t.Epi..|2rraiOH,!' 

»Srof, 11* or Fhiliiiayfholoffie, Wliomii cmllawrwh hink, Iwwtn 

and lIrthoH lire to s|>eake true liijiyliNh verHo. ld|0, BBtl 

DuyIoh, of ll«*rrfortL llie Seoiirire of Folly. '.See ^ipiir^ p. 473.) 

Taylor, Jolai. The Heoller . . . or Ctalliiaawfry of Soiiisot% Satins and 
Epig'ranw, IhTi, Ept4 1S14 TaykrV Wafer«Worke. Kpii^rnmmoM * » . 
Innng oittofy m nuifther, boHicloH two new* itiade SutyreH. IfioL 
Wilhor, BeorKo, Abuses Btript and 334iipt. ItUblT. ,, 

Froemiiip Thomas* Eohhe and 11 tirest tiist: find Eaiuie and a Lreat Fash 
The rtwimi Iheile. In Kpijqfmiiis. 1414 
Cl, 14 The TiiiieH Whistle: or A Ninw of Sewn Satires, awl oilier 

Foen^i^. f. UU. lipkl 1^7% €mrm^r, .4 3L, IIE.TA 
Bratliwaitf*, Eieharii A Sirappwlo for the BifelL Epsirraiiw aiiil Httlyres 
iilliidiiig: to the time. 1444 liptil IBTi, Ehswwlli, 4. W. (willi iofroA, 
JJttliiW Eiiihawie: or, the Wilile-iiMMw Dfiiieeii naked hy 

iweJve Sa-tyrort, 1424 IS« lliiIeH, tL 'W., Foliii*Litteriiria, iStH" 
tSwldarci, Wtllitiim A Neiwtcf of Waep'»« hilelle fomwl out awi dlseovered in 
the liiiw (Low I Chniwtreys yeahliog tin nweefe hony nn some of oiir 
Kiigllrtli hees. 141 fa A Baty^all Dialogue, or a s!irirplye4preelh”e 
(fOoiVreiiee lietweeiie Alimiinder the Ctreiii mid tliiit tnilye womaii-^iwiter 
Diogyiiea Imprinted in the Loire Chinntrpoi for all nneh mreiiflewomeii 
m are 110 I altogelher Idle tior yel irell oeiipyed, imL A Aliwtif Wlwdp, 
with otiier ftilf-lslaml-lik Chirw feielit from aiinwiirHi the Atifipwles. 
Which hiie and burke ai llie fanlfiatieali humorists and abiisera of ti» 
111111% * , • litiprinfed amongst the Atiiipodea and ato to b« wmlil 
they are to be iHniglii, iiaL CAHsigmai by CAdlier, tl, II, Ibatfieid 
IVeanieroii, to 11 34 and dated r, IdCMii 
Aiiioip Robert. I ^hilosophew Satyrs. 1414, t>f which a2«d eti, was priMbieed 
iw 3'h*eH Attofiwiit' seourged and corrected in new 1417. 

Itaringfoii, Sir dohii. The immt elegant ami witty Epigninw of Sir tioliii 
ilarrliigtoM* l*i|K. Rptd 142*4 etc. w\ few hml Immoi iippeiided lo Alciliii 
by d. tl, ld|;l Fur iniscellauemt^ remnants in prom* mml lem' and 
espviiilly for lettern, riVA’»" llaringtom R* Niigim Aiitiiiiiae, 17411 
Epbl 17714 1742; IHoLriMoiliy Fiirk/ll'^ 
donwm, Ben. Epigraiiw. Fiiblisliwl with 'Works, lillil 
lliittoii, Ileiiryi ikititdimoiHias Fallk’^ii Analomie or Biilywis iitwl Hiifyrifii.li 
Epifranw with a ikmiiMOMlIoiis Hialory of l^ionV W'hmde* 144% lipid 
|H42| Eiml,«i«l4 E* 1% Petty Stn*. 

Wrolln Tbomiia An Aborllfe of an Idle Ilmira or 11 wtliiry of l{plgriim.s. 

Peiiebaiii, Henry, Tlialiii4 Efiii«|iie4 ♦ 

Miirtyr, tlttseplL Newti Fpiimiins, billing iiFtieir^Aiiniiniiy a imid Safyre. 

*“ Lktowed to Clef»rgi* Kid, lt»|fC Kiirliesi estiml copy* 4*24 
lliiyiiittii, Robert. Ilwolilrt#, 

Emiihillib^ Ariatipfmr or, Tim doihill PliiloHti|jii#*r. 

Aiiwi. iiilmiiif of Eefimiwyo^ Itkib m 

Alilftii,. E.' M. "' Iti# Siw of r«nitHi ^fttbw tetSiigtei. ' inw. 

Confer, I. P. PooConl 1W6. 3«l, 4lh, Mb «owTon*ii»*M«. 
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HfCi'omix', T. and AH<'n, ,1. W. The age of Shakespeare. 1904. Vol. r, 
hk. 1 , SO. ’ 

Sha«h-.j>. Satimi n. }»a«(tuilIoa.d. BeformationsKeit. 1862-3. 

^ \S artoii, 1’. History of English Poetry from the Twelfth to the close of the 
. Sivtcriith ccntnrj’. Kcl. hy Haditt, W. C. 1871. Vol. iv, sections 
I A II rxvi. 

• 

OlIAHAflTEB WBITERS. 

Antkipatiom of the Genre. 

■i ision foncenuiig Piers the Plowman (allegorical portraits, ante, vol. 11 , 
chaji. I' ; noriholomaeiis Angliciis and lligden (deseriptioji of national and 
Mociiil iyjs's, ihiii. chap, m'; Skelton (Bowge of Court: types of courtiers, 
Mil, III, chap, n : Barclay uShip of Pools: type.s Bf folly discussed rather 
ihan jM.rirnycd, lA/V/.'; Cock Eorcll (glimiises of individual typos of lower 
clas^-cs, cliap. v'.; Mock Tcslanu'iils (classiflcation wcoiiling to some dominant 
eharai'tcrislic, ihkl.V, Copland's Hyc Waye to the Spitieldlons (vivid descrip- 
tion- of clmmcfi'r and apjx'aranco from the view of»faihire»in lift, ihid.y, 
Fralcrnityc of Vngidwnds, Caveat and xxv. Orders of Knaves (precise 
definitions of roguc-mnnciKialnpc, ihid.); T. Lodge’s Wits Miserie (portrayal 
of dciiils as imp'rstmations of sptwifie vices, see above); T. ^rtmne’s Quip; 
T. Xn-l»c, especially Pierce Penileswe. * • ' » 

Cimskid • 

AriHliitlii*: Bk it* Etl C'ops E* ami Siwnlys, Jl* E., 1877. 

Kf lilfrt, Ilk* IV* iSil (IriMif* 8ir An 18»57-8. (Exvept in ilm vtwv of Earle and 
Arwfol'le'rt mihwnm mm Im tmwed only tliroiigli Tlieophrasfeus.) 
fiiroplinwliws TriitiH.: InlS9s!| Bditio siltiiMi . . . aoeta 

ft Ifwiiplefiilat Healey, A., 161d; tlelSfe» E. Cn*wniHed Iby SaodyBs X E*, 

iiica 

Muffiwk IP^riiem 

tlfttiermi Oliver* llio Plvfiire of a PapiHi, aod a Diaeoiir«e of Fopi«li 
Ihkrnmhmuf. Itmi Tlie Fir liira of a Ftiritooe* 1605* 

Ilttll, OliftfftvBw of Virtues and Tiw* 1608. 

Aimiii, Tlif Ckditef of Ckiiderbiim* 1608* (*Tke etpMliioit of ilie eight 

ilfgww of HiirkoldR^) 

ll'n W. The Mail in tlie telllag Stmiiga Porttmea* 1600. Bptd 

llalltwfik d* Hn Ff Bw. 

Clvffhiirf, Tlioioiw* A Wife; mm Ike Wlcldow of Sir Thomag Ovarbtiija. 
lleiog ii onwt i^jccpiigite mid singular Foam of the Blioiee of a Wife. 
Wlir foil life lire iwWvtl many witty ehariicierii, aad wmeeited ffTeweHt 
wriBvti hy lilioiiidf iwid oilier learned Q'eatlemea hw friead«. ^ 1614 IF. 
Vfhm* Itiid already ii|it>^^ared m the wiaia year A wifta now a Wiclowot 
wit litiiif eltfiffwderH)* Note eoiiieai|iomry ladtatioaa^Tlie Hwghaiah with 
rimniieiHlalory by Boa Jmimm, 1,614; A aevoiHl Selavt Hughi,vitd,l>y 
J'olm IhiyieHof 1 1 ere forth la 1616; The Demwlipthm of a HocmI WlfeJ>y 
Umth\nMi \ iiiwl Ihi' lliiitpy Hiwlmiid, hy Fiitrkk ilaanay, 1619; Pielwra© 
hpilllfiilip,, hf S4iltotirtla|»^Wn wMli a F»iii of a Miiid^ 1661 (?); A. Wife 
till! willy iiimto Mf|^ iwwpilf #ti» - EcilMtrt Ayletf^li53. (See B. of 
art, Hferhiiry*;i ElailMiiilt* E, Fn library of Old Aiithorat of 
ttlaih ml ilm iii 1616). Bm fm, A. A Book of Ikekdow, mH 

flofiiL Sttyriral mnl otliem 1615. Hew 

With a mm Satyw im ilefotte© (d th# Ihmimm 
|*aw iiwrl ImmfPmi tokt wllli reprt^fe Ihelr eiwaiy .ipwraimig* * 

c rkk Uffimk foi & 0- Ser* iv.woL in, 


NiehofftH. tiprm Ehwih^.s 

0«hhI «imI fi’»^ Biwlcl«\ Of DemTiptkms of tht* WorflileB iiiul 1 muirtliios of 
tloH Aif<\ '1ml imL uiiilor litle Khi^IiiukIV H*lofl«l oly«*04*iom 

Msrll^!^li, CiofTniy* EnKiyoK iiii«l €hfir3H*t4'rH of a FriMOi iiiul IVIhohow* 
Rptd ERiolmrirh* 

Plnrmt\ 11. Fiiron for Iho lf<‘h. FImmrtw, Bpicfaiiis EpiFsplw. IHiJiL 
Etirir, Joliiu 5iirrofo*4i«oerapl«o or a Piwo of llto 'ITorkI cliNOovorrii: iii 
ontl C’hiifftrfrw, (54 rlowK’for^. Rr-rd, HIE BFhs, F.| 

wilii bih|i<wm|)liy of CliaraoHr %Tritrri4; 1871 , Fowior, J* T. trd. from 
H MS amoois^ flowfor MSS In Ihirham Falli., dalod 14 For. IdiT* with 
4drlMinvc*hov of whirli ll aro uokims rolhsfiHl wHli prinfod oiIm. IVoio wliirli 
M froci.iimitly Vidv .N..» &. Q. Ser. iv, voIr“. viii A. 18tl7,. \Ve,Ht.,.,^ 

A. H.» with oxrrll«^ot^mtr*Hliirtioo ami 

M., II. Aliorolog'ia. C‘lifinirl4»rj4 or of PorniotM, Trmio’^ nml FhMM».s^ 

-■ ■: 

AltnniidriiuiH, [Hirimr-il » WhiiiiFirr, or, A now I’lint of 

Clmffodor^. pair Mpfd 187#, llalltw’i^ll J. O* 

SaifoitHtaH, Wyo, Firfiirao luofiomite*. IdSE 2iwi #»<L W%%. 
iaiphiip Ihinahl lamdtm am! Foismtry farlwaiKhwi iiiwl cpiartmwl into 
Mnori|ll CEiamrliw. ItllUX CHto llfitwh Bihlkig^rnphefi voL i, ISE) Kptd 
H^rL Allw. (wL Fiirk)| foL ix* 

Atioii. A Htf|irig*o MtttiittW)rplico«iN of Man, Into a AVihlorfirr«*. 

1kH*i|ik'ii^l ill riMiwirfi^m 16*% (Nolmnl liy lliiHlrwtMHl in PoiiHiira 
Lilrmria, %nt viii, s2H4) 

Iliiliiiigloii, AVililiiiiiM VminmL 2ml oii 16% hm rliiirartorH of A miHtrirt, A 
wil>, A frienil; iircl e<L, HMfl, kw further miiltioiii, llie Holy 
Aiwm* A Brow’ll l>4«c*ij of Dniiikiir<l« Bxissliliartk) wliipf and hIiIisI 

tn file I«ie of fhilla 1648* 

For iMliipfaitoii of the elitiwieler Hketeli ta pirty i<H toib** 

«W|iieiit deveiopmeiit im wnnsl e^l>eeially In the ImiikIh of John 

ClleTfdiiml iiml Bitniwel Buller, ilaiipplieiitioii to iiiomi iiiHtfiiiiio«,e«|M*eiiiliy 
by W'illliim iiiiw (Herlmw Chill to the lIiuHotverfiHb 37’iP\ wo* Infer voE. of 
Iirf*'W»iil. wiirfc* 

* ^f)rrh' it) iie tausniii'd : 

Baldwin, Ch S, Alodern Lamyiiaire Aremnathm of Awieriwi, dime Ik-oR 
Vrm% W* lu lh‘relo|Miie«t of the Eiiiclieli Novel* iHPIh 

C\ N* SlmlieH iii^tlie lievelopmetif of Fl»firtieter*wriiiiii 7 iii 
Biiglaadt iltirviird, 181*8* Liirger work in pw^'piwittoii* 
lliitliw-ell, fl. C'h BikiIih of f iiarrieferw Illa4mtiiiff*liifiltr iiiid imiiiwer^ of 
Biigikliimm, from the reign of Janien Ini to tlie Menloriilioa* 
Chiiifiiwwl ISthh 

tdn\ H Helerihmn fwsiii Lm Briiyire uml f aiifen»rgtir»fc Iih>A 
Biileigli, W* A* Tim Englwli Novel ISHL 

8eee««iilw% T* nml Allen, «L A¥* Age of Bh»fcer'p,?^iir«t* Ahil i, tik* li, I -I* 
Wliibley, CE in BhmkwxaKlE Magiiitiim, Jtitie, llAhl ^ * 

^Biigliwh elmwieler wfifiitgnhoiild Im* iUntiiigiilkiej^froiii Fw^iieli iiorrmiV^, 
wtiWi may hiiw Imea iiriltiif^N!! feiiii Hnllniiil m i*opfeii fmm the fmiiiMH 
reirwm'iii i« whieli the Teiietinn aiiilmaniidoiw ile|iiele*it the iiiohi liiifMirtiMit 
pewiotiftlltltn of the eoiirt im irW#li limy miglil M. ile 

Bolutkfo Atii%lliiltelliii de In Sue* tie Filial* tie Fwiiire,. #* K%/xnh 
Thi f wiith 'piirimii In a Hit pfeyiiwgiwmiy, hm, 

igtiin, litti "tiiiiiiitfitiw #f m iwilfiiliiiil ttmltr t* 

Tli» iiir4 wm to t&# whitli inwpialitil ifiiring Ihfi 
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fiwf half nf liie IHIh cftiLjlii mieli romaaceBas Le Crraacl Cyras and CMlIe and 
in mlhHtim ofporirmis made niKler the aaspleeB of Mile do MontpenBier, 
Afior ‘l}|e appejiranc^e of CliarkH SoreFs BeBoription do Finle do Portraitnrej 
^ It^5rh tile art, as a Hoeial ainnHoineiiit', lieifan to decay, hot rea<.»lied its eonsniTi- 
. mill ion in the inenioir-wrllers, efiptKnnIly Saint Simon, and started on a new 
siftffe «d deudopineni in^La Brnyore, Owinjer to the ahsetiee of salons in 
Emrlaiai fliis style of wrdiniif hm remained undeveloped, thong-h there are 
a few exeeplioiis, mwh as Philantiis^R description to Psellns of the 

Coirllowmiian in Enphiies ami his Eng-land (p. 340 of Arbor’s ed.), Hashe’s 
of Harvey in Have with yon, the pieinres of tow-class passeni^ers 
in the Cohler of Caiilerhurie and Westward for Bmelts, the portrait of 
Coloiief lintehinsim by Ills wife and the histwicai portniitnre of the second 
hair of I in* 1 7th cent, i hi the other bawl, tlie cniltivarton of portriutsjnmxlms, 
lime left Frimch 17th cent, lifcrahire poor in character sketches of the 
type, Li^ ’IfidiicV Feint nres Morales, 16*13, heinjit the nearest parallel 
ill this iicriod, If should also la* noted that the same infhitnce wdileh favoured 
fbe purfr^nf iiml starved the ^etierie ehariieter also liinclered tliS development 
of I he diMeiirsIve essay, in of Bfonlaiirne’s^iample, hot- ciie<n|m^e(l the 
mtirfmf and the i»i\ eondeiiHcd and aphoristic refleetidns, of wdiich 

file nitwl iiectiiiipl'islied masler wm Ba EoeiiefancankL 

Bee Ffiiisiii, T,, liii»Soekl4 fran^aitse an xvn^Sieele/lBSA-lSdl}; Fmri^e^Y.^ 
La Ilff. lnif#|K*tidiwife les fH^rivaiiis onliliew an xvn sieehr Franz, A,, l)as 
literiiriselie Pori rill in Fniiikreieh im Zeifalter EiehelieiiH and Mazarins, 1006 ; 
!.#«% th, Intro* to seleefions from La Brnyere and Yanvenar^ueH, 1603; Petit 
de diillevlile, llisf* de hi iimgiie et de la litL franeiiise, 1897, vol iv, chap* ii; 
Siiiiili>lli!tiie, .I%rt.ntit# <le Feminest 184t\ (biiiserieg do Ltmdi, 1853, vols. xi, 
*n\ Noiii’imx Liiiulis, vols* v, x* 

Issav. 

hhtmmi 

Epidelii^* llissertatiom^s. Text, Hhenlcl,IL 1B08* Trans, Healey, dohn, Id'lO, 
Fliilartdds ILiriilia llermirdiikis, im-m. Tram Holland, P, 1603, 'fits© 
Paralleliie* Twiiw* Snrth, f , IS7a 

Liicliw AwtiiMHis (nof the dra«iali»l)* Bialoirif Ik Beneileiis; BpiB*- 

U$Um momles^ Teit* ILwise, F, 185^1* Trans, Lodge, Thomas: The 
W'orfew^ ladli Morrail mnl JIatitral, of LneitiB AniiaeoH Seneca* 1614* 

Moiitiiigw^ First appeiiffiitfe of ejffiaya, 1586, Koiiaes and expands Ills w'ork 
iind mhh a third hook, VM* Eilrly tnipgu hy florin, John, 1603, 2 ik 1 ed, 

I6l:h 

See ilecken IE A*, Montiiignes geistige Intwiekhing In Bcutsche 
LilerafnMeitting, 4 Hept* iBOIh B|nid, E* W,, Montaigne, 1607; Bieckow, 
Ft A* IE, iloliM FiorioV cnglislie |lla^rwd.ytnng iler BsHiiiH^BIontaipwfB 
Mild Lord BiiewiX Ileii 4mmnt*H and Eola’^rt Barton’s Verhilinis m 
llk.CI; llowdewi i#, Moiitalipie, 1007; Text4s, J,, ^tndcH do 
LitL Fiirt»|i4hm«e, ISPS; flllty, P., hm mmmm et Flraliitlon dm Bssate 
tie VM, 

0 ^ -‘»r * 

/fiiiiVfJpiilfiw# $m MsgiM Xifaralam '* 

i/m/fn vol ilL Jeit-lwiks (osiwially Morrle 

Tales iiiid i|iiiC'ke el$ap*yh Andlftw Boorde, William Bwlleiii 

JiWtl.'i* llii^|iilii|.|oiw Ml AVomeii fi»p«!sllf the Seholehott»o^for Wonion)* 
L#«l lliifirlilry, or lliwfetlcmp for. tbt iwll orderinf tmd imrrlag'o of 

a iiiaid»i life (priiiW IfSWj, mmpM^ ta lAhtoeiii See Peek’# BesL 

*iidl Elpplifi edPof Biofraplila Britannia) ^ 


Mngiisk 

fimwai iiilo m*Ter»lI Di^’Oiirw^^ |rt»in <lif» 
«if aiiiuneiit Pliil»m>pht^r8. Arbi'f, E.* A Ilarui4«i,\ 

of tlio Efti«ays^ IRfto, Frologiif*, pp, ix iiim'I hA* 

C^wn’iofwiHL IlivofHo and IraHn iippm ir>i*S. 

Ewiyow liy Hit* Wiiliara C*oriia-waky^«, E*4^a>«*Hof w*rtatw* Parn- 

clotiH lldin Fism'^pn. Nawlia roi*rc*otwl, |lim'*0iir‘4i*H «|koi Soia*<‘R llti* 
Ifii^Hltiin* 

dohiiwoa lioHorf, KhkiIo^ or Eatlior liap^rfoof fPTrr'^* 

«E, IE Tho Alirmurof Worldly faiiir, IWi Epid llarl Misf. 

AiiOTL En^ayH of oinijorfurr* Id^E 

Tinvill 4 IE aval '» PolitirlviMim! MoralE IdiK, Mural! awi 

Tlirolo«'!<*all I tlpp, «d4\ * 

Hffpliaiw^ .lolifi* Halyrioiill EHH!iyr?4, I*du. 

A lEwoorso liattory* 

llfidliw?Sik% Hirliiinl* «|aiiit lii«^ tin* I^EE 

Iloriir 0 liw will amt PlwiirM*?** X- A Hrr. 

toL XU, Miw. *Ji:l iinii 2!^ for ^kiunupi lo faliior tlio on llmai* 

CE*iJoral!| iiltribofiMl to toril idmiKlot*«r CtlHwr! EavoiidElu 
B|r VU Eoiwtim lltomrim SihI IRE\} 

Manim, Wllliaiio A, Eaiiftfoll of Iknaio-Hor liiii|iw»rftaA IlfTiw. l*Ei* 

BiK*ot^ PfiinoiH. Ewiya ¥m tin* eiavolopiiiriit of tlio iiimI 

tin* ailditliwi rif now oinm in fhr difforriit rditlmiw^ for ropriiiiH of t-lia 
Ealig-ioiP Moilitaiiww and FIjwa of i)cm*»wio»k«i mid diniHWii^^iiiin 
Aflw^r, A lliirwony of tita E^*«iy,soE\^ IKPA iAttioiiif otiinif Mimlrm 
roiiiiiit*iif»lorH i%ml odlfornt may W loinilionfHl IE A.^ IKhTi tA,ilE*iiipt 

III I raw ii'iiliiMiro of lE’ii wiindittr n^mwdi on tlir* Ewiy?*) j Biwaldiiw* tE, 

EIHki li E*, II rat In IE Ik, IBT*? ihWill' a|ippwi«tif*fh 'Wwii A* K»t 
WItatoloyi lE^ 6fli «Hi, tSili; WrIgliE W. Aldla,^ IW2 IT* 

FeililiiiiOi Dmm. Ewlvoa. iiaiCldail)* Firal. wisiploti* wL IdW* Itptd 
«di4% Hw alwi, liidwwiMHdira Savitfw, voi %t d«ICEJIAfn 
IVAfliwin 11* {Ilia yowngork Tho Trwtii of oiir KowiIihI oof of ouo 

MuiPh Kt|ioriiHiw Ey way of Ka^iy* 

Boil* lliiihor; or iliMao'orio^ iioialo .Mro mtd Miitlor lo* thoy 
hsivo ilonod otif of Eiw daily roiMilnita; or IiimI llsrir rrllfino to hw ,|wwiilifir 
Xoliim of tlio TitiiOH* AEdilihliod |i«wll«iitiotipl|r in vnl ii of fnl* rA 
IA|4I«E Amoii^ itoaiorn iHlIlora i^nl mnmttmiMkm mmt €»at#klin M. 
DlM^owriiMi a frilifiit wllfloin witli a*i iiifrinltirlltiii and iiotw on i!io 
Iftio pwriiort aiid gmmm of flw kaA, (wiiriid# iliat Tiiiilw^r wfia 
tmlm iillo mliml liy poldiaEor? aiigi^tata Hiat mm n iHitodMmk 

iMigiiii ftfiar itw iMirning nf IE fE’aliEwirf, IHtlij, iiiwl llml wiintn at 
of tlie iwk« worn diiwiliiedi fo te piil inlo ik^iolain inw llto tiwt 

tlioroiiglily t# lii¥a«ilirate ilw txiriii of B» J/a ia«ti4d4Hli*OMi« to ntlior 
wrikrn); Bon doiwni, l/lioi'ti» al Ftow. EWS-IAIT, I*AI7 iia o1ki|i. hi 
foiwtriiol'H ohiiriudor aiwt tsaldf of tiioiiglif of tlio mrlfor out 4if lli^ 
rororiortE EifforfE#W,t Workaof Bon doiimi, IHIA foo«i|,/kiiiidii|iEtiifn 
^ MlTi* fioliidliiig, F* II, Tii«b#r;^ or fiimolforiim iiitnlo iipoi SEoi 
tt«d Miiitor, lloKfoin (iiilr«» wtitoiiw riirofol iimiliwiw of 
4yti»)i Spiogi'ifin *l» II, Ttio «sitwoa of ifo»aiME« 

Clwwt#^ «MtJo tlMiwglifi4 to iltitialni% do Trngwolifu^ wjiihiiiolkwon fklE 
awl flawEiw Bimtiioiiiik ikwtlimrii'in Inatiliilioiiiiwi tiibri iin WMn 
iwiiil»iirii4 0,^ A iliiily of Btn imrnrnf W'lwlfei’, 1^** JoiwonV 

'7; 'W»fk% #01'. lit 'fmli wliiiill««l, ill wiilrtlik of 

' llm* II# %mk mm. Hoi 0rlita»IM . - ■ " 
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(CT. A* 'Lt Relations hetweeii Freneli aaci Eagligii Literature ia 

llie Kiiieeiilh an<l wn*es!itreiitli eeatoru% 1895; Maihergerj IL, Siiicliea iiber 
d. EiidiiJ^s FrankreieliH aiif ti Elimbethaa Literatiir, 1905 ; IJpliaia, A, H., 
Frraeh lislhieiu*<‘ in EH|;y|isb Literature, 1908.) 


'riavATihES AXU l)l,SSEHTAl’IOKf< AKIN TO TilB EfcjSAY. 

\'r!ie developiiHnit of IlSe Baeoaiaii egi?«ay was retarded hy tlie age’s love of 
iiN»re foriiinl literafiire, esp«*eially of dialogueH, wliieli covers almost exactly 
the* -aim ^gnnnid m llie dacobeau essii^ist.H, witb the ad<lecl attractions of 
hI y !c, iiitinenrcd AfkllHou and bis circle m less tban Ooriiwallis, II Jolmson, 

Hacmu Fellliiuim et4\) 

1'lic Bookc of Ilf and Irmess Wberciu Is discmursed the causes of Quarrell, 
and tin* uatiirc of Lijurtcis with their repulsel. Also the M, canes of 
* Nfili*^facfioii and pacification. lolHi, 

BrafltMiiife^ llicliawl* 'fhc Englinli Gcntlemain 1980,1641,1652. The English 
tfciit lew moan* 1651,11141. ArT wlee|je Hnsbiind ? lOKl (Prose. Boister 
leetiires on tinwil llieiiies and a noveiette.) • ♦ 

‘ 1lie Medley, lIpRI 16518 tis A Siprvey of History, or ji Nursery 

for llciitry, amt iii 1651. 

Breton, A" ichoi*ii^, l8ee II. of N, B, for fuller Mhliography,] * 

- Wits TreitchiiMMir, in, a Ihmfercnce iTctwixt a 8cltolIer and an A^igler. 
I597» i;A Irenehiiimir {ij\ ri^douH dance) of reparteeH^ similes and 
fidlectiiifiH iM-'gimiiiig as a dialogue on angling and developing into 
lilies iiiici iliwcowrHCS ilelivered by a scholar.) 

The Wil of nit, Wifs Wil, or Wils Wif^ ebuse yon whether, 1599. 
Eptd imi; Jmk HiilIiwTiLFliillipiJs, d. 0. 

The Figure of Fonw*|, itegistered 1597 and 1607. Only The Second 
Ibirt of wi, IfiM irptd 1654) exists. ( Froverbia! utterances, each describing 
four ihiiigw nailed wiidt^r some common Miiniliirity.) 

IfToinlcrs Worfh flic Hearing wliicdi being read or heard in a Winters 
evening by a good lire, or a Summers morning , , , may serve both to 
piirge inelimehiiiy fwnn the niitnlfs and grosse humours from the body, 
line 

■— ‘ A Fosfe with II Fiickel of Mini Lettim 160*4, 1609, 16517. (iicttew 
iiiiwtiy adilrf^HmuI to typical igtin»A II aiionld be rcincinbered that 
l»«lter*writlftg find iilreiidy bwmte an art under the hillucnce of C/iccro, 
Seitwui iiinl thieviirii. Angel! ihiy^s English HiTrekiry (I5K6), hmUjcen 
fiillawiHl by iiiiiiiy olhi»r manualK^if letter-writing, d. Hall had pnbIkInHl 
Sit Hecads of KpIhHcs ilihiT-lPb and llicMetterH of d, L, (Hmss do Bakao 
had been t run, %imed4iy W. T‘,yrwldfc3 ami R, 11. (Sir li Baker?).) 

HI range New es mil of diicrs emmf rles, 1622, (Fiicctions satire against 
' i^KHidy n, tiller the giiiscAif iiewsd ^CT. C>TCflmry% Nw^ 

< Tin* Foiirt ami Fmmtry, or, a Brlete Hlscotirwe lietwccim the Lourticr 
rind rotintty'^iriam 1616, 

Fj*ntiii>»riel<s; w«ri lug for a t^pteial Frognoslleatlom 1626, 
ll'tywlkett, Lmlowiek* Hi«iiirae of Fitdl Llfh. IW* (Fompoaed 1584-9; 

illiifog iiinml iihilfjtptiy la whlcli tiikea pirk) 

Miuiday* Anthony, Tt% mmmt' iff MatabilMk; nr priiwipil Fiirtfof |h© 

Mirwifiror llafistiiitea, 15716 

The Fmliw of Fhwiiw*, prcifltabla ta lie perused of th© Wto, and 
«i*«w4«ry to !«“ ky ihi\ Wanton, 

Tlif! tlefusiifr of Ch»iilwtrl#ii, Tmaaklwl mi of f reacte j,593, 

Iteitrhttiii, limff (III© »rh fh# HaMta wmtoyiiing the 

f of ilfmaiwir mi Ehitorirfei frow mm bee gmthllred all 

tt»» wr of ITiiwtra, Coateft * • e,f oiws mi f whlona o^sfaech, 1577* 

« 
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Pmrhtiiii, llfiiry ' th** ills#), iiiKli'^r English ' Hip 

Arl nf Priiwini? with th<^ F«»i16»j«kI liinmitiit m iratpr . . , willi IIn» 

fTW' Kiiinnrr i.if imiiitiiii? gliini^s tlii^ anli^pi# tiiitkiiw yniir . * * 

E|iul ir>l2ii?< llm|iltki% TIh* r'*wnfilral fli''rifh'»ui«* fjiHliinniiii^ 

hnii iilwtiliite in flip niaHt ti^wnmryaiiiiUwiiWOTiilalili’* 

Miiifh* ur Bpt«l Ifillh hji 12. 8. 

Tmhir iiwl Stuari Lih. (Ihwlniiii tri'iifn tlf* ili>rrtiK uf a iKfliltniwiiiV 
mhiraiion. Erilhn^rH in wIitoLh^ nnwBiiirwlH tni^rl 

iiihI tnwiniH on flit* hI W ily of hi^rnldry.' Tlin Worth of a lhwi> ; or«**itwfiiiii 
to kwnp Willi tlw twuiWHof ihi* wirrily iiinl iiWHor) of fho wwiif 

hwroof iw Itiwl mul iiiofeiles#*^* h24T tmii*priiil for ? * 

ele* Ephl PMXl^ ill Afb^rV Kngli^h i5iiriit»r* 

Pwwolh Tiioiiiii«. Twill •!* All IWtrif or Thr Pliilnr Fill h-wiiy to Fr*Tf*riiioiif* 
ld;iK liptii |HTt\ Fiifiiimli, R iR Kow Hlwk^pr, 

CT Diifd, !#*♦ Aw AiilifUi twnA Blrwiwl^fh, ItW; «lo lirfwps K,*iTr»ilf» 
ilff4 Toww, Ihl^ Imim Er|“'nokl54, A.# Id4i!s Fiin*l| Um Aorfiiii iwh'r»i- 
wiiff^il ii« priitri’^ IdJjJI; l/lloiiiiito lloiiyiii* on l%rt 4o sd»ii>'% 

Elrli, lliirniihf, IJpiiiioii IMwm^riiigllio lii|i:lii%Hiijp#^atiil Twyiir^ 

tliiil iiro wt in IliiH ago, m'lioroliy tormtoli oiiiiiiiiiw li'Ei Ttif lloiiwilr 
of ItiiM A|yW| tiy ||oii4 rirriiiiwlMiw iliiil tlw workl wiw iirtrr 

IwiiWrtt till now* ftilitt (Itplii M4»l, Eyiiiiiiigli»|«s F., Forri' Tho 
IrlMii lliw Eiitllwli lliiriim«l€rk^^ 11117* iCIoiirriildoiiiinrbtioii 

of »owfyJ 

Wlirt IhwniwMi-Wwalttw CCIriirrlw lillw for FollliHipliiitti, AViiii Chwniiitiii* 
Wiwillli^ hy ifolitt Bmlriilimiiii l*W brffWT KoHtoriifkiiil lbtl«ik 

Tiiiiiiik WitH TrosHiiryi . . « liy Mrin»«s P.» lAhB, Wlf« Tliriitrw iif tliw 
Liiilo Workh Palliniin Iblatiwiia Tlir« four hookw wwtiiiti 

qiiotttiwwH iiiwl maiiniH f«»im writerii* H'W? Iiiglrliyi R ]i*t Slink a, 

AUwwiwii-ll'ki** Puri ,1874; Kww Stmikiipn Simtawl’eTTht»triiiw Virtiilw 
wt lloiiorw; odor Tiifiowl BHwliWti mn oiliibwit » » . t4rl«?«liim4iMi i««l 
l#iik'*iitiwliOT Swlwntoii liiM Trwtiiiielii p4iriM,»lit, dtireli Wk Fiw'kliifywrmt 
* t « Nllriiihorgv liltMi) 


PnnwinH Pwhooifioi deruHiilfiiiH !^lbory, or tin* doinfwif doHlrtirfloti of fnirr 
♦IrrwHwIofii hy AhstiIwhI to llrkkor hy liroHiirl* A. IL'. 

The wor«ioffiill Yoiirr wliorolw h hIiowwI flio Pirtwro of Loiniow^ 

Moko of iho Pliwoo lllOfl 

Tlio lliilrhrlofb Bios«|ti«*h ftMJIi rir* 1! PoiiimW oii ftir l|niiwo Joyiw d«* 
iww «M/r» f«L iti| rlinp. liilA |e IR 7,W. liii|Kirliiiil m inidoof'o 

of llir iniorOHfr »tlll talon In on woinrii and iiiorrlwi li!V f/#oi, 

PIE 884E, bill IT. Tom TelhTwilliw .Srw^ywiiro^ 

II .wiliwi nil jetil#««y> Tim pfiailimal# MorriWf tfiflk wvim «f ili«* iiri «f 
wifing* iiH wioiwplitW hy oiftil lyprn! miplw liiiiirlojg a iiwirrmliwiiv, 
Sim iiIho 1%o priiiiM^ of ¥i»rliioim Iiinlim lit BwIoiFh Tim W'll ttf If It, wwl 
MoivIiiiwIhV piiiiphlotft* IT* till iiii rliaii* pp. SS-hE t«hl |i|i 4SA Ta 
TI 10 mmm dwwily Hiiitiiwi of EomloiJi : liriiwiie l*i i’oindirjH flirmtijfi 

thr wfwffitl of t!m CJIiIie liriilgiiigwiii!!^ Pliiiriir wiih timih 
lipfili Arbmi E*| ,Wf, Tfiw Engtbli Srlii»tttFsi no. T. 

’N«wiw from 1I#II| hrininiil by llm 'IllfnPi* 'Clarrmw* liplii |tlii#,| 

; ««liiirfi<l iiiicl oiitillwl A Eniflitii CbitJiirltijf ilorio ||:i liftriit#! 

'i itt Jtirt; IWi| 'B* 'F»|Fwf iocE' '(Par wirlirn wiwplbiw nf 

viiteiii llinwti liiid FnriptoTf i*wi lliiniiiri lliiywiri.^ xi ilfMi#* 

IJIapwAiif ©A; llifr liifwasl 

Ittifti %i tii# fidt «if i» Fiia^4»^iwii ite? tbkn «f 
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Er ilie krmmtmn in flie EepiiWk (tram Jowett, B., 1871j3rd.ed, revised, 
Plwtjiivh: visinn of 'fiiimireliaB In Hipl r^v 2*^Kf^dr&m BmimvCm m 
Mornlia tUrans. lltdbiiwi, F*, 1003); Tergil: G-eorgics iv aiMl AeiieM vi; 
Lufiiwi: I he KarairX^wg wmI the M4nwiros (traiiH* l^eeromantia . . . iiiter- 
hieoforH, Mj'ni*p|TOH and FhllomdaH; ptd hjr Baateli, tL, bA) in Dmiogiies 
i)f the IhHui; Dante; Inferno, Faradiso, Fnrgatono; Btaiinton, W.: 

PatrielPM Fitrg«t#y| 1400; Danierval: Sensnit h gmt dyablerie qxil 
fraieie coiiunif Katliaii fait tkinoHtnmee a Lmnfer cle toas ten bmiwIx Qiie 
les iiUHiaiim font mdoii knrs enW/. vaeatioBH et meHtiers...; Bimbar, 
W'lliianu Tin* Diittee of the Seviii Beklly »SyniiiH, 1503-8; Lymlwiy, Sir 
Diivid, A.ne SaDre td* the Three EBtaiis, EabelaiH; Pantagruel, 

Bk* 11 , ilinin :>o in Le !Kotiveaii Panurge, OaiOard, Michel); 

Ikjnl, d.; Pity ii Whore, act in, mcmII; TarltoiTs Newes out 

^ of Ihirgiitorie, e* I5B1I; TelPTrothes New-yeares Gift, 1593 (represeuts 
liolnii ttiKaifelloirve iw just retiimiiig from Hell whence he brought an 
oration oil iealoii«y)» Of* also title Greeaea Newes bc^.h from Heaven and 
Ilelli 1 59 : 1 , Ilf llanwki Etch, and Bekker His I)n^aiiie» (below). See 
Wrigltfi Ik; 8t Patrick^H Ihirgatorf, an esHsiy on the legends of Fiirga- 
tori, Hell awl PiirwIiHi^cyrreutduriugtlieMjddle AgeH,lS‘U; Becker, E.: 
Vislotisof tleiifcii awl Hell, 1898, Jolms ilopkinn Ifniv, Dm) 

T*l«? Ilouhle Iklki a Papist in Armea, Bearing Te% Bcverall Sheilds, an- 
c^iiifitemd by the Protestaui. * . . IdOik (Verse attack on the Boman 
i*atliollCH iwrilMHl to Bekker by Pollkr, J. F. (Bihl. Pat. ipl97).) 

Jwla to you incrku AVritleti by 1>* and George Wilkins. 11107* 

; awril'MKl to Ilek ker.) 

The Ihnul Tnriie or Wc^Htiiihister*^ Ikiinphiint for long Vaciiiiona and short 
fines* Writien in manner of a fMalogna liatweene the two tlityes 
Dundiui iiitd> Westrniiiiller* 1008* (A eoinpiktion of liletory* anecdotes, 
witiiiiienf, eoneeiH dcseripticms, exposures and complaints ail 

deuliiig with Lowloin mostly anticipating the themes which Im imdetl 
iimre fully in siihw»«l uent wwks.) 

The llelimiii of Lowlon: Bringing to Light the inowi imitnnouH Vlllanitm trhat 
now iiriictiiOHl in the Ktngdoine. IthB. Sind awl 3rd eds* (with 
whIHioiisi ill Mime ytsiir. Itllsl ii« 0 per m (I, ora newe (Ji^er 

of Liinfiiorw^ and C-iindle light* 

fmuilmriie awl PiiikIIo Light; or, the llelLMans Seeowl Kights Walke* In 
which lie iifiug'H to light a tlrowl of mom uimngi^ TilhinioB thaw ever 
were till fliis yeim' diM^owfinL ItW. Epid liklll Gwiee)| 10.P2 a« 0 per 
«e Ih or a mm rTfcf of LiiiifltornV and Gmidlelight Being an wldition or 
Lertgfliciiliig tif tlteJIelL'iiians Swond NighMYiilke. 

(Iliifh rugue-imiiiphleta fnu|uently rptd under titles as English 
llliaiiies nh Times pmsi In death, Init still mvivlng again, are 

iww the siniuilli lime English ATlhmiw seven severiill 

13iiw‘h |ires! to ikuifh by tlm Frliitom , . . am now the eighth timo, etc. ... 

Tint Poreklllwg of a Plague, Fawiiiie and PIvill Wwm. 

Fiiiire lliwies of Koalw^Arliri llio lliite* the Eagle, the Peltcaw iwwl the 
Pliwuiilx. 1 111^0, Eplil ISr»?^ il»IIIw#i d* 0* (A devollowal work*) ' ;■ 

IbiAe tmf Ammnmm^ or th# Feiwt.k 'brok«:m Ojpsm Warms likely io 
hapiwii ll$l%y«mr# i€l9. (AieguHwI doMiriptlmi of tli© rising of 

l^ifcrty agaiiwl weaMk) ' ■ , , 

Tilt Hori»4ii«Af m f mhtoiw to ail of Gafe iTOr Epid 

Dr# iirW#f| aaiiae Piiiiiphkts; 
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1IHc\ ft fi, Km|ir\*« lib* (Frir FTOilrich Drit^Ufuf** IJrniii- 

atiiih ride IC., fmr CtrjH’b* 4rr .1-^ 

lull* B«l II, Bwli n\$ |.>, iiiii IB^rfont !■* IL« Lif^^r.’iry 
ISSU, viiK A NiimiiWrir iit fk* t*iul lhi» Tdlf nnit. 

pinwlml Uoriiiiiii on i^owrto^i’ mnl inlo inMfinit*»iH for* 

Hriu ilmni In Knwnt%iiiff um/nfol iii, rliiip, n:'^ iHU'iifril 
Sf B’roliiiiiiiiH m II Hiiifabk for I ho riinmolrtv 

llriirliu*!, f'\» priHiiimii 1541*, ItrohkiinN Ih* iiiorniii Hiioi'flirifH!*' fjitin 
IKHnii , i^L l***o:i^ liy lloinrr, A*, in Liitrifi«rlir Liltf»r«f orflrnkuiilli'r tlrn 
x\ Olid XVI JiilirhlK^ llnirh**h trails |do5^ 'thi* r^riioiilo wf Shnriirio or, 

C’lito liirnd mriitig ^Wr oolfuifit b) It F* 

A wtmngo llor«" Eiiw* iit ttir End of i^liivh noiio?* in fJir riiio|i»i»ol« 

Amt ttllrr UmiI tin* *tlAnlimi1.j« Eiiinpirl: mlirli ilinnx fiw* Wn$4\ fnliin^ 
Mirk<\ innirr ilk liinti Will ninl Tei^tiiiiiniif fin?* >ioin% BdA, 

Ikkkor liiw IlMiiiif I ill mliHi kdrii?' m|it H'itli it I'Wtiwil Eiilliii%iii.wiin% tlio 
Iffinit foliiinr« nl liojitrn iiimI llrll to Inin in wliirli lir nml 

isiiin«itnti4rrl5ili liiillhHil4.*!iilli|i|tH^ 4, 

l‘ko Until wnriWy vi*l P»J4li5 

liiiil lor I6i5* ni* ilnw mini tlwrl Irfiwlnii In |i|fitfiin«* 

tliiie*.|: ■ * 

llnwrti A* IK i» Non-Ilriiiimlk Al’ork# of T, llnlli 

Swiiibiiriiiri A% 15 Kiiwittniili iVnturix Jwi* 

ihm LA'Nn^ Ifnr full w IK of lit ll*k 

Tlie IlftriiyiflK of rbri»i, iwiiiw lit mlili ntlior inwinii# nii lin^ 

MSW# . . , . ... ■""■■ ■ ■ 

TIi m«ry m-liMi Kiiiifert iiiiiltx lliCW# uni tetor yniiw iitiiir ilifforiisir liiim 
CCkitlnliiw hiimtimtiit tiilim of knnfery mtii liiirtrm^ni! iitif©iilii», wmiittl#* 
will of fiMimix HIM.! |o«kltiM»fcn, nmmU^ In brlirlil ttmty ftnu^J 
The Ilf lliiiiwniim BIihkI In tlio milti m now 

iinntiroi hy m*mm KiifyrrH iiptin llir kitfnino »f Tnlikx Idini 

E|iti, Ei!iiil,nir||*li/I8l;i, 

lijniM'irw ilniiwiirin, nliow* ii Mint niii|’ k terio fiii*rrk% tiiiil oxwwllitf writ 
wwl for iiisH Hixi»p*nrtx mil* 

MmntfM yiiiwt liiiiintlnir Fniiy-citkiirrM, With lb# Aiorri" of IbwOor 

Flii«'!il«w4r It initiibl# Mnkwbifb JtRri, itpti 111%, iSliniw nnullirr 
«ks|t ill III# fiwiim of ill# nnfo# pniiipbiftt Into III# pl#iwi«l«r iioi'rh tli# 
ttiiortiokii llinptniiinir friinniilin of iiig«iisll|r uni wollirr m'it riitlii^r tlifwi 
II fnlonknin iwiVwipitnlkwn For iiiiotlior oiniiiple of tnidiiig cm ifrwn^V 
niAsi#, «## lliiriiiili# Eirlii ISHJi 

M#frio mlion Cltiiiitips^ liCfi ff« {fm prmimm likmlnr# of thh 

lyin,' w nwfft vuL iiit rbiip, %\ liibl pp* 
liWiitif t4‘i ii; for Il« fo* |€CI4 

Ifellk bnA# Iwm** IKMX (Eplr ini inliii of 

A Corribl# lliii'loll iMdwwii# llio iw«i mtwiiiiriitm #f tbr wtioir wi»4il? i«ii 
Ibnfli, w^l i*4xwiiiig III rwllwtri IVorkn,! 

■' tipti W4l| rit4»miik M» 1% Il^idnmi# 

Ptlijpinw Irfiiitliiiriiix llkiT. (C%pi«l Ilingri'ir#, iii Ilk 

, . ;; ' Slapikrilfi l5iL of »iiig»iiCbrt#pir tiiwttw|ifiti nf llingeiwt# in 

' ’ V, ' it win Ailitiii iitti mi» wllh fiiW<i»i |ii irwn.r4 

SiH 
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HiimorH im. (Epifframs on Lon<Ion choraoterB and 

iiiridpiilh niiuilar in lliiinoiWirH Eknid*) 

rrow of Kind Ummpn, 1609 , (Six wires clkeiias their IiiishaiKia In 
l’]liznhefhftii apirlt. The Imsbaiicis afterwardn pass e<iHalIy 

• severe riot f I oil fiietii,) 

* File (IuHIh. 1669. (Bee abore^ Tis mery when ICinireH mete.) 

Mjirfin .Miirk^nli, Benille^nf Bridewell; hm Defeiiee mul Answere to the 

Belrnmi of Lomlom Oiseorering the lomg eonmiled Onginall and 
Beginient of Hogues, when they tlrst In^gaii k> take head, ami how they 
hove .HueeeechsI one the other sneeesslveiy unto the sixe ami twentieth 
>r»are uf fiiiig Henry the eight, gatheriHl oiit of the C^hroniele of 
I’rnekerup^S «nd -lii, they term it) tW Legend of LoHsels. lillik (The 
liwt pari, tile Hniumgates tells of the foimclation of the order of 
riigrtiuuuis hy d«4’k Meiiikll (d. Onde) ami of Iheir eoofHiration in the 
* risings of the Norfh (et Jitsm^riind, d., La fw Monii'ide, trims. Smith, 
L. T., 6t|i ed„ iwi). The tracd ends with an iiiiliwUwmil nketeh of the 
swlwei|in»iit \ftgalwmd Imlew who wtw mm Iwomhil proverhiii|, and in 
^oiiie '^ort shared in I he imptihir Miiaginatkm the plaee oeeiiinlul by the 
uider tiiid ttul less iinwtbimlde lierm^s mieh asi llohiii IlmKl, 5?irilevw,et€. 
Idle lisl iiielinles lliigli liohi^rts, tienkin Cowdiddle, Bpyi^ing, Fulling 
Difke, Liitirtuife Froshifer, ami Fork liorell voi nbcluH>* y, bibb 

p. tHj .4 ^ • 

"Fill* Eimve of HjipIh. Haile Follow^ well met* 161.2, ( Vemi> poriralis of 
types of knaves and aiieiHhites of knayery.) 

More k wnert yet, Tiw^ E wiiw of BpideM am! IMiiiiioiicIh, with new Adilitlons, 
Itibi *: Few aniH’d^des, iiio«tly dealhig with rtigiiew.) Eptd 184^^, 
lliimbawlli E, F,| fbuTy SiKf*; ISiE V*, Beidorn hi Tower Ffesa. 

A Fwdf^s floit is wwiie i4mtL Jil4 (Jests and Tales in verse mostly 
rwnniing ttie t>ltti«lers of fiaila) 

Tlit^ Meliwifindie E night, by S* E* 1615, 

The Night lliiviui. Iipf4 1II1I4; lS4l,l?tiersoinE. V,, Behbrnie T<nver 

FreM«. 1 fhir|K^fts f4i represent after dark, hut presents iim usniil 

sketehes of knavery j 
A Ihiire Ilf Bpy4riiive«, iwL{HI2o?), 

Iliw»l KewoH iind 1 mi«I Newea 1622, Kptd 1841, Eltemm, E* Beldoriiie 

%\nwr Fress. f'AiwIlier wm^ leaLkiokJ ■ ^ * 

tlravrim seeke IL Earths Viiidtb, flye It. Hells Ilom>f,fore it. 1628, 

I'Tlu* i‘u!. emdairw lin* tkiiiiiiioii Eiita, iVyea iinii Soimds of the BelLimin; 
or, ili^er* Versos fo |ml m ill Mliide c>foM| Mortalitkn) 

Hohs#% iv.» Fmiiplele Works of B* liowiamls, lliinieriiwi CJIuh, 1880. 
A oniidiiH im iidinlnibie ii|i|imiiiltoJi of KowhiiidsV work.) 

liannK Fiiison T«ACffs. 

• Hiw fnuliiule to p. Plheliiip. \\viti ill, ami of. Ben donwnds ismBCtn# The 
Cl'|p»4ies If elaifwf piawinlK 1112 L) 

B., Ik The I.lim*wverb of the i{.iiiglita of the Foiikn or tlie Knights of ttie 
|io#L v*f%**«wwoit hiiylff#% iiewl| 'DeaeriiS^ Wherein 'Is sliew^ and 
plttlmdy litide op'^a %m%f hmin neiiotsa jwkI iiiliiill detk?s, wliieh tire 
litilly priviiwHl by lliewi to ihe gwit' abnai of mimi hoporalile (Jomiwkw, 
iipii tiihm gmW' Mai^lrattas And'alio to the defmtidlhg 
.mill oiler oiidoittf of a giwit m pf Ear Mujeslles giwl mti Itiyall 
Lfff* (IX 8»4 Mppo^ by 0^ .C* Mmm S*iiilli4o he ^ Edward 
BhtrpliiWf rWe N. 1^*) > . • , » 

11 111411% L«to. Lilli ^ „ 

fc L if* *: ,'v' 
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IliilfoRj Liike. Tl«^ llliM’ki" Ntwipiti^ 

of a Lroiiloii 

Tiio LilV nml of yniiialwl lliiiw|\ i» tliit^f of KiiH'iofiii. 

|{|>Nl iHfli;, 4, 1% of .Eii|^l I4t*, ¥oL ?!L ’ 

li Loolio on mt', Leinlaii. 1 nm mn K|}|.fii*«litn:iiu riin^nw ‘ 

up fho llmiolH of MlwliiolH lurkiiijr in uml ErrriiiolH. If.lH, 

ICpfdi rnirtor, fi* ¥h r»f Inirly loL ro 

Aium. !riif Mn*i*rull iutlori*ni« uih! of *loliii Wr^i oiul \rH'i» 

\\ » * « nho ooiiuotoil til llio Olfl , » , ii44. Niirfab'^ im- 

mid ooiifuloni’i* triok^ Tlir guM ilinliiig lun'nmuiiiry nro 
Htrikinirl> sifoilfir the liooMt** h) Kri>.HiiiUN, 1 olhHiiibi 

Fiiiitiliaria Aliniiiii^^ttrii jiikI ExoroinmiH i^JiwIrniiMiiwI li„ UU^< 
wvorio of Witoliofi^fi, Tho nii4 illii'^f rufo f lio 

liilw lol4 liy Portor lliimtl iiiitl Wjlliniii I iioko** in riioftioN Kiii44liirrH 
IlmiiiMMiif*! Ilif priiiikH hyl>f Fiiirliluirlii* In Mmi 

F'pnni«%«Wiiiunn, C‘ftiniiiiim*Wiuillli F>IT. K|if4 F*4lh 

MyiiHfiiil, iiih! of 11 l*ri««t »iitl l*ri»oni*rH, 

4*4". AHlitoii, 4.* Tfu* Flool, it^ rii'orn^ priwii liinl 
Alton* A firinfp wllnrlion of * , *, 

tkn livn.^s liniiiiM n«il «if‘ priwimrs flnin^ % Aln?t,fiii4f*r IlnrfiH*. . . 

l®t I (i*rtwill4M*ot liplil Ffimtlnn SiH% * 

€lnft4l, 4ii!wt HUniintiiiliiiit nlf iiii ill Iwl Lifn: n of flio Ifinloiuiy 

Law» iif I4twilitri% llniiig'ff, *L# 

Itinif* liintiiryof l«m*t llrlliiiit# oflt lit; rmilllflik *F* 

iii«i Mi‘TOi«w» l8L’k voi n 

Aimiil Frnurgon of riiifnr|til!iir*^ of titn Foininoiiwriiltli Trwly 

tint! Liinl ItHL ^ 

A 'Wliip ftw tlin i\mH liy linbitiH* ItflT* 

SJwf ClitiiMlInfi t\ W»* Till? Liliimtiirn ut Bnniii^ry^ rfiiiii. iii* Tlw^ 
wriiifr of tlio premoil oliiipltfr lf« Ifik ^nmk in inaitiy wnym 

i11tf wl'iolo mitpiit rif III ofnt lire on toluioro In oiiiittotilly rliRmotorlfitIf iif 
llio ii||*o ill Itg fliilnimfo til lorn roinooiM iiinl liittor iiivrefivo. Tlio 

npiril of rrilifimii k mi dnitiif tliat ovon llio pirtimiiiw of Hit wood witiriNi^ flio 
Iniltlift of llio i4!ii«kt*r»i 

Fimiiiipnm^ Joiiii. doyfwll oiilo of llto riowi* foomli* norffio.*., 

EiticliHliitd by l*Wi, Areiirtiieir tci Arlii^r^ tlin fiir!i«ml ilotiiibnl jiomuril 
of liin liorb. H« almri Allioiiani*ii, ittms t A3g» WAT. 

Buil4w^ Dyntn llry I.Miiiier, Tlml lni witlio «f F»rr: preFuIi’il, 

prepiired «wl oitinntdi »l Ilyoln own preisrriptkiii: Fmiidiuiii, n If bout 
WliiOt bn, I AwIplIrlitiMtii, wiflioiit all ilrinko otrept Tolni'foo ^ wliirb nlmt 
In hiii llry Ilriiiknh • * » 'Ifd-ifb CKwciiiiiisoiwln lotewi A« a 
iiareolioi iHifEOt bill initk A Kiifyrioatl Epiirriyis, oittoi tlio niintiui, mid 

imoowiti'o iiKif of I'obiirnfit.l 

AiioinnTlMt Moliiiii«r|ili«wk of To iii> hnmg 

, ' fcVfewi ,!llwt4'*r Alirtimd V^mfUmJ *' 

Abiwi* Wii'fl for «ir A wiiniiiii* for fli> 

■ ■MriWisf llin iioritiolpwn ti» of * An 11111^11 !« lirttrr !«-» 

■ ' #|it>kt wiilt iwfIMi liwMPi tliifii poiiiOiiBil willi liidlilii 
Ilf FlitbwAm liMVi ' ^ 

' # A pf wllk m ftItpiJf aiwif w in llio kl# fflninil 

. ' , ^lli||, ' W#fl# f«# I W* ’ ' 
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liing Smmm. A CJoiiiiter Blmie to folmem 1^04; ISlfi Bci Arber, 1., 
ist*;. igmnl mtrmlmihml [Itor King Jame8^aotlianTOrks,see B^of N.B. 
Unit, K. S,, hnmn Rmxm, 

^ If jirillrti'f ^ BjIrmiiidJ: Tl«^ IVIstll cjf Tabaeeo. Wbereiii life worth is most 
^ ^ ’^loriliiiy i^xprl^mnl imx (A modiaa defenea) 

A mnu iX^rlnnmig of 1*||bam>^ ami the great Abuse eommif led m ii 1611. 
Ilarrl«>, W illiam, Ne|>«oitlies? oi% the vertaes of Tobiieeo. Edintbwrgh, 1614 
Kptd of the 8|)aldiiisg Blub, vol i. 

Sytvo%ier* I'obaeeo baiteml: and the Pipes Hhattepal (about their 

earetH flmt idlely so base and barbaroas a Weed; or ai least-wise 

overdto-e‘ nn Inafhsoiite Taintie:) by a A'olley of holy Shot tluindered from 
M*hioI 1614 (verseK 

T.* i\ All Afh'iee liow fo pliint Tabaeeo in EaglaiKf, 1614 
dleaeroi* dobo. 1'oiiiieeo tortHwl, or the tlltlile fmae of tobafeo ratloefi 1616, 
liirh. Itrtriif»bi% The Irish liitbbali, or the English Hue and Brie. 1617. 
ilhniiiiinees lolwieeo-siiioking in a genenil at'hwdc soelety.) 

Eielnird. The Snioaking Age, or the Mhii in tile Mlfet, Bedi- 
eiit4^«i III lliiiHe three renowned and IninirflkFil hemes, Oapl^iiii AThiffe, 
riipfiiiii mill rapfaitt Binilfe; to whom the Author wfshetli as mueh 
roiiteni m tliis siwniking ag«! ran nffiml theim At the ffigne of Teare- 
mm*. 111! 7. Ilphi ITiKi Fide ChirsePs Colleetaiwa, pb ii, p. 

Hewlett^ K* A I refit is# . , . tonehing the iiieonvenieiiees, that' the importation 
of mil of K|m!ne, hath brought Into this land. (About 1620*) 

Thoriiis, It llyniiius lalmel 

A iiihimiim : 

llriiggit, W. Ei idiot lieea tiieoliaim* Rirmiiighani, 1880. 

Blekinb it* W. Bn the llistofy and Propertiej^ Bhenneal and Mediiml, of 
Toliiwvit <tlasg4iw% 18'lfh 

Faiflifdb E. lib IhdwMTo: ll« history iiikI Asswdaiiotts. 1,859. 

Tiedeiiifiiii F. B«»sehieliie des Tabaks* 1854, 

.imii Misi’Kii.ANKors Teacts m Lo'Niaw* 

Baaday, Hir Ii. Biswaim* nf the Felleilie of Man ; or his Biiinnwin Boiraiii 
1508, C A iiinsttig histories and iinewiolm) * 

Tiirlioin liiehiirtl. Ihirlloida of a bora# lomde of Fooles. (Bampoaed 
IsTore I58H.) IKH4, lliilllwell, d* CK, fiirltoiTs diwts, Stiakspr, Soe. 

I, Vi'Tse, Idea of the Ship of ^ Fools eonmrteil into jonmey in eart 
ilow Ii Fleet St nod for ii fwipiwd. show. 1 >|km snggeHted by contemporary 
Ltjmlmi nieiely. Si'e llerfonli F. IL, Literary ItolatlmiH, chap, vi, 

Pii. 

,A*io «4 Tnrltoifs Kewraoiit of Piirgntorle. n.<i (Phi hefcinFIlie Uobler of 
r»ttfefhnflt% 

t1ie Folder of Fiiiilerhiirin imi Kfild IBiki, tliivry, h\ (primtoly pid). 

iFitii, of Htorieai iiitislly iilmiii enekolda) 

Allot!, #I«ntn ffmwii Into iJiw L Bm FoiirFwitty Jests. 

t ^Ilk#wttwl city iesl% Si Mm lionttlroy Prolly Je«la, ISIl ItmrlieHt 
eii h«il Ui ser% iiidlilitiaft by Nwht IWi and 2nd mrlm 

Ilpid llii«lilteW4l*f Sfeiktipt* JetLiawks, ml ii (illiistraieg 
Hill iiplwriMil rufiw of Tarltonliyqiiiitotbpi froni. «Mmtom|K»mry iwitlioif«); 
1870 (B. Aslilw^fc th printed); 

tWi IliiUiwetb 3* wdlli ami fiff* ilimliapr*' Bck% ^ 

Aiiiiii. Maitaws imtotlfctai Dr 'mnkm hmf Urm In a Iraw. A diseonrso * 

diiiftif la i wiiripf illicit 'fel;W#n’.,'BaiskniAn^ life beiwt; *Anttiiv 

itiWii# mm$ iil#ii#i#« and triwi . ISiS* (I)W««^ue l«4weMi the 
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iiiiimiil aiwi itH w a mtln} wi flu? aliiiw i>f Laii4nii lifV, Hif* 

iuirne'^i deNcripticitt af af piiritiiii mid id fiit' fsiiidinnl 

imf-rwiifllij', iiihI flit'* idiiirfirtf'f «nfrr% . 

Jack of llovto% iiiK cif Impdrifs «r liin Pri%>’ Sfimdt for 

Fu»k^ in KimiaiicL tWA l\wf %\\ fk, t/o#/. 'kul n. 

I'liixfd \tilli Miitiwr llwitdio?^ M^?rritiioiils IJpfd 

iHdt.F IlH/Iitfi ihidt 

NfWOH frmn llnnoi^ EiwL If^^k ^ Amlgtml % iVdlirr^ *L fo ll»4kt'f\ 

to joii *,# tiritttm T. 0, ,yilokkrr?'’ and iUnwni* Wiikio^, 

liliiT* ■ ■ 

Eiflwni Tlif Walkriiitif Mww41rlilH» litoT, !i|»f4| 

J. F,* IIItfH, «f Emr!^ Ungh Fap* LiE| vpL ii, FIi’imiii* I ouridow 
iff Clld HoIim*ii. Iipt4 inik IVitfi* lN>lj ll/i/liit* o|,i. ni, 

Amm. Mi*rw Fmiwilid iiiwJtif, ikd. 

Hiiiistlayi Aiiliitiiiy* Koitir af liddii Ihml in Mfl’nipdin, oii iliii 

liiiiidfiiill ftai4* lik, nr/' 

The iln^^ in inrept it In* til fiti< holit'ry. With 

imi of iiie C^'owitlrj'* Kptd Hmnal KiikI An K«g!, 

IdiTOer* ^ Xu I'xwikoit pnw nf imiinaliwii the 

iHiil m'iddeittf* roriiireled with llir nf tlie TIwiiii'h^ 

Arinin* Rfid^rn A iwf nf hK^, flphi 1^1*2^ Eollirr* 4* 1% FiwIm 

iMW itewnlH m iiiitiilM^r “jf |’#?pp‘triinHl lity 

mmrt fmdK* Sw llerfiifth »|i^ «l« €?hap% ti, %% for ndfiifini of NohI l4i 
Hlilp litem! tm* of flir l♦?lll fWI lilerttlw«» of the ITfli/i 

or, Eiiinie IWAhip# Tl# a inmi wiirlil at Idoik Epl^l 

lltrllein A* II. I Atiii*»ni llmllerle?^ \mh 'i'* 
iiowlry, W\ A Hoiroii fur tin* laitirtiliihle roiii|iIiiliil for llir Low*’* 

of llir wiindritiic Miiiglil^ llwiiiiwriir rArg#?iifi IlMA t^m\ 

A*H«n W'ei^'iw'iiwl for Sinrlti^y llif» fiiw of iiifMl merry 

Wowlerii wioirlwH wlm#© lii«igti»% iilli#ll llk« llttllHdappin# they iitteir 
lwi¥e firiiri»|^t yrl tliidr lalra niw iiimI will wiifli «itil.riil yiim 

Wriftew hy Klfwir Kll. nf Etiigi^toiw, lll’in. lipid iliiHlwidh J« (K 
Tiifhir* tlo'hm Ik of N* li for full IwEj 

I ’will IVrtPiiH* * » *or the Mrtniiiorpliww of the llhrr of Tlliiwirfc t*r*!i* 

, Uliilliwl iweriiMwl iu Tfiylor^ nh^ 

llie World rniiiwH on Wliridt% or lalihsa la'iwixl rartu ttiwl roiMditw* 
of I hr new iiimiei* of hm>iwilloti iti il«^ rily wliieli wrw» 
rtt-arviiig the waieriiiiiiiV pmfi,w$o% l,!f* A Di^piilr lit*f»eeo 

IJoiwdi iiiwl Bidwit* lj.1^1114 

Feawfiill tiiniiiiirr* M^h Kplil liilik Hi«% dh‘H*iT‘i|i- 

lliiti of llir pliigwr.) 

Wit will iiiirtln (Itwwralily rfilletsliHi fliil of Tmrfn% I Irtliinirie^, I niten, 
llowliit|^4lntriirrt aiwl ai»4i«iii.ti«w, Tolww^filiopw., and 

Wiilor-pwtfiiiifoa^ Mmh up and faaiibiiiHl Into IliilN* iltd‘rki‘% 

Yrrl«% iiwlim iiimI «lrrkm Aprflioiniialiraliy iiiiiidItHi ii|i awl nfiirhltHl ill 
llio reiiwOHl of old didiii fltiwila IIIwikE Appoind iii roltwrlwl 

wi of . . Idi'ld# llptd riA %wk fin # 

--‘7 J#/iii 'fiiylor fill* Wfiler4ha*Fa Tfwftla leoitloti to ^mt ali 

ifi«^ Tavorni** IfKlii fiiitd IbTifT* ipriiwrr 
Aiwmi. Eoliiii IhwhFrllrwi life nidi pmiiki^ and siierry Jwto, Eariliwi rtt* 
mi t&M, rtoiiw frwioii pnAilily imkldl in tJii* Itllli liilitn tm rpt 

IS41|* CMltei J« 1% Ptrty ISlii flalliwirlh i* !>*•* Illiritrallnii?* irf’ liiv 
Faliy Mfifolnny Btiiiltpr* Bur,; liXJk 

Hniilll, W»' filtp Miyte^pr 'B»lf Itt It-i# 1 ill 

mik ttrdirf a 
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< wifh thp 1 iHo The merry pranks of Kobin Good-follow; of. The 

tnt'rrj IVnukos of Hobiii Gomlfellow in Percy’s Keliqiaes. (Beg’ius as a 
jo«t-!H.ok oorih'd from Eulonspiegrel {unit, vol. nr, chap, v, p. M and bibl. 
!>. t.*''': ami ilciohjpM into the Jests and tricks played by a fairy. The 
.Sown.! I’arl uf Robin Good-Pellow, commonly called IIob-Goblin: with 
iim nijul I Kwikf H niiil piihlinbeil the name year^ contains a pro- 

jK.rtion of s.nijBTs aiHlVatches inserted amonff the frieks. The legend of 
Bntnn CJood Fcll.m. according to Wright, T. CPoreign Quarterly Beview, 
no. ;r, . dates from the l:i(h eent. at least. It is frequently alluded to in 
l.ii/, literal lire Tarlloii\‘it Newen ont of Pargatorie, Mninlay^ft The 
I m* It4i!iiin Onilpin^g Skialetlicui, MiclMnnuner ‘NiffliPs 

P pnehnm:, IP “rhr Art of LlvifW in Tamtlon. m2. Eptd Harl Misc. 

^ . fill. IK.. 

^ Frif ^uppImimtBry Imi of Jciitaiookjs kw Ifasslitf, W. C,, Hawlbook to 

Earl) Kiitfi |Si;7» p. ^ 


Bvuh^yqrK Asn TotAUE^. 

Tlie iinwl iwil iiicimirable adcenfnw of Eielwml Perrlrf, * . * who 

dc|'wifl 4 *il from Tower Wharf* on MiilHinnnier Bay lant past . * • who 
iiiidcriowk* in ii siiiiill wherry Imat, lo i^nv* hy ti^the city of Brintow. * • • 

lipid l»orta! En^latHl lllnsfmkMl, An 'En^rtlsh Barmn* 
iiiae iliiyji’ wninlor. Performed In a clanee frenn Iioiwhli lo Norwich* 
p'vOfi* liptil ByeO| An (hmwleii Bm\; BKKh Social Eiti^lancl 

Blurt riifiHl AlliitiiHl to liy Murnkm, The Beonrge of Villanle, 15S9; 
•loiwfiii* Ii, lU'ory Man mil of hla Hiiiiiotir 1590); Eowleyt W., 
A Hoiirrli for 3lloney|, IhTO; Brailiw'alle, leinahw after Death, 1618* 
Kemp flgnrw in Tlie ifetnrne fmii Parims«tis,l.t>CNI,aiwl The Travalles of 
The Eii«flwh llwdliern, 1d07(?h 

Taylor, tifiliw. *riie Peiw^lt^n Pllirrima^e, or Ihe Mom\y4twHe petamhiilafcioii 
. . , from liiiiolon (b Edenhoroniicli (prom* iiml verse )* !dl 8 * 

*“ A Very Mwry Wiowry- Perrys- Toyaire; or A'orke for my Money (verse)* 
Iti*i*i* Ept 4 l, IliiKiley, Cl, Mine* Antiii,. Anj^l See Halllwelhl^illlpps, 
»T ih, Lli of ISIIi am! 17th ilhwtratetl, 1851. 

ilriilliwiiife, E* Ilfinmimi Hkmmrimh Barnafiees tfoiimall* imiier the 
Niiwew of Ilirtiliw A Fmialtiliia sha^loweci Eptrt 1880, hy Hasle- 

WiHah «!., with ehilKirale hllii; 1B7$, W* Cl HaalitPs rptof Haalewood* 

flnitE?ii^rEH*ANo 0 i 9 »maepic Bxtravaoances. 

Ilarioiclori, Sir John. 4 I Nem^ Diw»onr»e of a alale siihjeet eallecl the Meta* 
iiiiirplioHls of A|ai. , 159ll 

riysMe^i iipiii Ajw. illiivlea, J., of Heirefiml siieaka of IfiysHes upon 

Ajax m the wtirfe of 11 hand {WIis Becllain, 1017) hut the 

niuiiiarily of style h uiiiuistiikahte*) 

All .Cofitciiiile of MrtiitiMifpho^seil Ajait. By T. ih * . . ^ lipt of all three 
iriwiK, iwmiof Wlill4hiirhaiii,tk,i1ilswlel’. Fide €ollier, J. P*, 

ibM*f ifi'4 lhaoiiiiewait,*lS8Ch CAJai la tmiom for H% iakea* anti ^tlie series 
Ilf |iRiWil|»iill piiliilitdi III the aama year, esceiiirfify the 

ttpprowd* Si BiiglWi literalnwi I0 Ihe Iminour of KabHals* 
Sliirfiliifi ill The 8«?«iirfe of fllltole* Ilk* ili| Siii 11* siieiita of 

/inathiow lirolhil riihe* , 
giiil. ilittfee !ik# AJaii froltit w-mwk-pE Blme*):.;. 

The Iiilgirt of lilt Sen* ^ MMk ^ • 

Aiiliiii, It Wli. B|^ .]ftwsl|er* finin Arotiiw^fir Hm 

Hliiiiiiiii Spwftlien.elftif . / ■ m 


Biifiwgrap/ij 


Brathwftil#, Eieliani A .Soleiitiie Irm* -On Uwh 

0 f ilniiktiijtr. j 

PiiwiiiiiH PtilmcMlia, wn<l II fn tli# Tywf*mf. 

iSfiil Onllifr^ 4. Illtifi Okl Eii#L LIE, t«L i. 

Tiiyloft *L A Wiim\ iir, tli0 Tnivi:‘L rtf Drimksinti uw»'-ib » 

.ItKiti 

Ilririkn ihmI nn llin IIMiirir iif , , . OrinkH^ liklT. 

H|itd 1^71, mh IT «f lE'iiriiitH. 

stilts hsn Hi r,* 

lOL Fiii'iliiirnn^lhin Fmiwwllriifirm, flit?* prfjpl'irr y in Lrnr 

Uirt III, wn 5 

Kiwln\ T. A Htfiitinf iiwl iiiirnrnlmH A««fn»!»ir!ral! 

linn fur tlii« yin*f nf mir Lfwl llwl, U0l ^ . Iiy A«Iaiii Fniilrmniilltnr, 
i^fiiiLnit ill ArtMC'IrptioRii*. Hiilrl IL* Klk» Ainl *fw% 

l’k«iii|ili!nO» fY#rwl>‘ nf painplilrfii*^ ^ .-Infr, till ill, nimp, v, 

in yfn niitfi* ill 

Bn*tnn, V# Ilw|tnlV l\my mml Xnt, w*l flnwiin in fliw tlii* 

iii«i 

Af iiWngriij!‘i% R* t|iubll4irrl Tlin ^hnh pmplinrin «f Switlfiiiii, Kiiirlftiiti iiwl 
wiUM* piifl nf Frmttn* im4 Alnfllnif, 

Himwiwt Wnlitlmnn illimiritn iiwl 

Slliltlllii^ all {i^rnnllniir t*n twin €V«tali«!iiir iiiani' mmi ninr^rlwtf* 

IhlngK Lalniti B,, A nf Atirknil HnilllA 

Fmpliffinw, amt TIm* Enmaniv amt Pmiilnniw n1 TJiimiaa «f Km'»L 
ilotiiin iwfnn by Mnrriiy, »L A. IL, K»K*T»^» rirn il* 

A Fiw» «f Friiir Pr«tp}i#‘rbn By Willliiift IVrIlww 

16114 Epf4t IP44, Halliwall, ,L Ibwy iTIifr |wiii|ilil#t h a 
WKitmalkiir Hw iliatwial ami arfellWjullly «if Iha ITtli «tii4 ll•||ll lb«i 
rimpl'tolly aial luinatry i%t Iht ftirinar f^aarationA 
Ntwiw tmm Emim iif tu'ft iiilflilla amsiw , « « alwt i^rtiiliip nf » 

Aaw rdlli*<l Ofibal Hbllm*k. » ♦ » Tfaii«liik4l mtt nf Itiiliftii by \%\ %%\ 
mn^ N. A a. 24 July Itm.) 

TIm? EatenV Alittiimw^as; fenjtalliiiir of a PliiKinn Fnmlm* nml Tinll 1Varri% 

* that iMiii|H*ii lliit^ pw*mil ytnir (A piirtHl)* nwrilHnl f# 

„ ■ . 

Criililwa Fitipliaelea, Ilia 4|iEtmt< ami takitpH, |iIh Madriiriitl^ m«| 

Aiwwtfwti# wllli lib «pirifiitil|kHi4aii* » 11114 Eplii IHp-^ iprlfat»,4 
Tli0 Cl'wh*i4 Aimiiiiaifkc* 5 imipwwtlraliiiir many i*lratt|ir» that wliiill 

}iiapIK<^m 1618 « . * by Jiwiimlary I 6 L 1 

Witlier, CS» Fran’iitinita Pni|ilii’*li«*a, tM% llplil IS#*4 

W rr0i;W*0KTm«irEi'i«f * 

Til# piihlin aiirlfatifia tiwr mip«»aliifal i|imwlii#iiii rtMitliiwpil to ffirtii n 
Inwfegninmi li» |it»|mliir Ihmi#ti4 »« b mmn In tfi«^ Iriiri# rif ami llnkknr, 
iiWttMlHiiliVi 11 , mi In tim ilramalblH* Far »ri|fi«« fif iIiih 4 if 

lit ilm mM?liiI tllwmlw of lAltf atwl fm* tlit» 

«f «lfimi«rm>hiiry l«i iliicnii SiirtiigrrV Ifatlmw Alalf4l«n*riiiin 
'md$\ v#L 114 rliiip. V, pp« 111 ff* far WW* mm ikuL |n UK$ iimf N. A 14 i^rr, 

■fttl 30, a#. Ik^ilcfi W. f* Il*» lliilhiiiiili?*pi in KfiPoiVi 4 lti mi 

18IIX f#l* 4 rfeap* I, S4ilmM|t»iil to 14 Hiiiinitifrtr iif |Vil*4irriif4 llir 

Wlawtof wiiplrtiiay Imi mimh , ' ■ '■ ' ■ O ■ . 

'ftlfnrfi#.#. lllwfiit ^ ttitliillill «f 158#, . IL*f, 

\ ' ' 4 llmtto ipiiftil WlfeiNiWilli^P©, MiwfcPf 1% 'fl6 
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i»f till* King tiameg, Daemoiiologie, 1597 (EdmbiiriyliX 1608 

’ hmuhm\ Heydcm, 

Sii; i\, A llfdViM»e «if Jiitlwial Agtrologie In aiwwer to Mr J damberj 
'hm. C?iiT*>nl, <4^ Diiilo^ie of ATlIelieg and Witeliomft, 1608 (rptcl 1842, 
’ll right, I\, Prrry Porkiisw, P,^ l)! 8 <» 0 Terie of the Baiimed Art 

of W iielifrnft, lOltl Cotta, t4, The Trial! of 1616. Eoberts, 

Alrxniider, IVeiifiNo^of ^ ATiteheraft, 1616. Cooper, Eev. TIioma«, The 
3!>'^ler) of ^11 ilelieriifC 1617* CtiK^deole, H*, The woiulerfid BiscoTery of 
Hli/„aliefh ^^a^vyer . . . her eoorieiloo . . . together with the DeidrH A, owns 
to hor, , , * 1621* iH<iorre of The Witeh of Edmonton*) Vicars, T., The 
MiidncHHe of .AHircdogeni, 1624. Bernartl, E., Chiide to Jurymen, 1627. 

Thi* «hole di^piile wan enliiinc€^d !iy controversicH orer part hmlar cases of 
^ClcInTiift, such as th«» pa |H*r war waged between fohn Darrel! and George 
\IInn* Oft file iiiic sidf\ and by Hanwel liarsnet, John Beacon ami John Walker 
4‘Hi llw* 4dlier, o\cr the possi^Rsioi* and diH|>osmwhm of Willmin Soinersi and 
o^«’‘r Mlic ftiriinge mid grevmia vexafbn by the DecilVof seven persons in 
Lmic#i,H|iirc* Tin* whole «Hiiitry Ihowii into excitement Overihe Lanca- 
4ilr»,‘ Iriah of It? 1 2 \i he eiiw* h f^^pirted in ii pi||inplilct hy Thomas jPottej 1612) 
Olid grr^iil iirlere^f m-iw iiroimed liy ciim*a of imiMwkiWi of wdiieh the moat 
eeleh-rttlwi wiw that of the ^ Boy of Bilaon? He feigned fils ilnd ‘east out of 
ids niimtli fiig's, f fired, strawy crooked pitis’ when In ike presence of a certain 
W4WIIMI, who wm prollipfly firrested iia a witch. These episodes la<1 to the 
pnifliirlioii rif siieli works as; Wit4*liieH apimdiended, exaniminf and executed, 
for iioliihle . 'Willi and f.me triall how to know whether a 

woiimn l»e ii Wilcli or twif, 1618; A Tmiiise of AVitclicrafi. . * with a true 
fwirralioi* of llte witclicraffa wlilcli llary Btnitli * * . did priictlfie . * . and lastly 
of her driiflt and ISI6; The Woiiderftil IMswerie of the Witeh- 

crtifis of Margiirt*! and Phillip Flower, ^ . 1618* • 

Ffir f til lor of the siihjecl iind its continiiatlon through the 

I7fli cent. SCO later fols* of present wwk, 

llmitpsinrs HmyKT IlAni*4Ps, NKWs-spEK/rs ANn Political Famohlets. 
iVrm**4fgmfM ami iAiftftm/ 

Eldrrtofl, W* Tint inw fimriiie and nkipe of n nwriHtoroiis chyM. * . * If 65* 
A new Yorlsfiyre mmg. ISM et4% 

Tarlloin Klctiiiwi A very laineniiible and wofiill l>iw*otirs of the fierce 
FhuK wiiirlte lately flowed In IhHlfcml .** and hi many other 
plma»s * * * the f» of Gtd,«*lM*r IS itC A neww booke hi English Verwe, entitled, 
Tnrllons Tiiyes* I^Tfi Tnrltons deiise uppin Ctie unlooked fhr great 
simwe* ia7H. Tarliniw FiirewelL 1588. A Borrowfid newe Sonneite 
liifihilcil ll:ceaiitath% l»589. Taritoiw Kepentanee, or his 

Cfifcwell fa Ids Prendes in his Hlekiies ii litlle Mnm Im ihmthe. 1589. 
A pleiwiiit llyffyct iliiilogiic wlm^ l»tweeiie Tarltoiis Ghost and Eobyn 
IiimkI Felb'Wia ISfMA * 

lllfli, ihifiMilie* Ilfsiilfi novels mnl rojaiaiiwn (wsrf tmiff wl in, 

iiiftl iimiirrmw I mrl w iwi Iwdainl, lie pWMliicwls A right exelmit and 
plwisiiiif an IngHnh Smililier, e<»ta|n!iig 

Ills sti|i|illc«ttwi ti? Mtirs, 1574 CInl part exposes the llhlfoatoieiit of 
Kiiflbli #w|ilien4 and imteiw a ptm for archery) ; Qmnm N'ewes both 
fniin lloiteii fill llelh l»m% rpM' 1684 m A Hew Irish Pwifnostleja- 
tliiii ipfirpnris to tm prInkKi f«im papero but h wally a treatise 

fia |«diw«l. It* wAf httf® bien'm# who also piibllsiod a bcKiklet ol 
iMwiiiel# with Glle ftewnw fiiisiwdlr'liy, B* B* »* . A Martially Oenferenee 
dlwitiiwwl two Sotililloiw mlf pratliswi in Piislmry 


ftilliT 1^* of X. li' 

A Wjili'li-worii in in of Trajffor*^ ami frrfrlitTtnH 

Frarfi^#*^, wiiirli bwm tlif» llv^rllmww of iiiaitj tnmnU'^ K iO'',;»lMno'4 
iw«I rooifiiimwiaiii^-^, ’ ArWmu^nmMhi^ I miiliiniuifTinir ioit of o inorr* 

j( 4 'o!ioni.! rharaoiof. Vw%% of iSitiwlry Ktaoiifl***** «:*f. Kpffl, rollior, 
«l. SlosU|ir. K’tL ' iimwior^^frftngo iiioklt^ritH an*! 

oivorriii^f l“*To 

Follani X. F./f mlor Tm#»^ % I >"♦■-’^4* F*r»:i,' 

o/ nmi 

i SiH' itnh t Viil 1 1 h v* %% ftinl rhrif*, nu WiL fiit. «'• It 1 ‘L 1lio 
jjiToitlor iHi«il»»f cif otiaiil in fhr C i^il Warjoit tlii» 

foltowiiig rollorfioii^ wiitiiin of our iwirwL'l 

Aiifklotr -4|triiio»^l !li4*iaii«'i«»b’. F*oL Kpul J, W. 

AHlrltm, 4 * of llullmk. IliiittitfOir* W if iiini SiilirfMrf fim 

IVritiiri* 

IkiffonI Ifiiilrtilw. Kfk " Elmiuftlu W, Halim! 8 

4, IF* Pmmuii fnnn llm .ftft«*«^iilli imiiliirj fo Ifio |iro*4#‘iit 

liwm* te * 

Ckillio4«F IK A (killiH*lli*ii of UM ilallaiF aiiti^rior rolgii of riiartm^ l» 
F4%i^y A llmik of lluslunrglio llalliiiF, ItfoinFwIop 

liIm»li4,«^ffor llallmlH nHiiiiiil i« llm Hi!«,t«i^iuilliiiiitl 

iHfiR Twott<y41f«Mii!ii IWliWU soul SimgH, '.TolL iif tm|i* 

Kil/» ant! «ltM% Fw4«ilil|' wpitw of llliHtmiioiw of Biirif 

KiiM'liiflt Fopiiltir Filrriilim^ ImiU, tmtlmF iiiii! wittwltr 

log'Otlirr willi pililiml tm^UA 

Ik Himifirit llwturim* nJ* llarlmii! at lirwl Will* Kiflwl 
known w«l*H « frwicniwil tliilcHi IIM>4 

or llio iwinil Furl «if HtwkkV MoWir* (Hnitirt l« 

Fiiiiniirliii.) 

Bfiiiw. EoliHon. Oil! Ikillmk* iHhK 

Fiinm»r, J* K* Morry Hiifign inul fliilliwk prior in fl«« yriir iHwi |h 1C» 
Foriih'all, F. *F l#iiri*»p»uiw uiul lumuutrtnw fhim IKT4, lliiltiwl i*»nA 
IlfikiHUiul, K» i|uiiiitl Itloiiniiig^ f«»ni AnrirnI Ftmlry* IHB4 
IImiIi, If* Aiifioiit llallmk iii««i Ilrmi*kkl**<4 piiliili*lifNl in Mttgkii4 in tltn 
CVniiiry, lwlT» Fhiliiliililtiii tkm 

4o1iiiw« 4# Kirliiitil* ilrwk'iM ii iir,iiil«*f nf ’miiiiiiitlr iiis«l iiiimitli'e kiliiol** of 
wliirli Till" Kiiir Wrirtlikw of Imininiii !« liiow*i*}m |irmluro«li 
11i«» iJwiwiir Cliirlnmlof OwMrii iH4S* W.,* 

Ikwty BfK *4 Tito lliikltii CliirlaiMl Friiiwly iiiwl iltflir-nf^^ 

Ikliflil^ 4wl lii^p 

tiwiwin of wtkillfclfoii cif Friiilm! itriiiwkiiliH in tlio Fow^winit 

of ilnr MiiiJrnly af A of Imndfon. I8ki iHtlr-pngni^ wprmliiffl itin 

of vimnl*fut IlIntttrwIiuiifs^fliwrlptimiN of 
iluinlay^ A* IlniMiimf uf lliiiiiiy C'Wtwi!-?^* FlHt, iiiiiF ililf I oh for 

pf.Mi#l»r UmmA t ^ ^ « 

Fiw,fiww4kn Aliii4irl4>i Aliwillaiilr# ItkMl ^ 

thm% Il|i, lioMipifm of Atirkiil IkiolrF* BiF Wlitmfioy. ILIk 

Fowy folio Itwiiwrllitf S* W« mi l*iirtilfii% F* «J',; tlultml-i «wl 
Ecttiiiiiimiiii tW-'Ss Lt»i« mi bnttiiiiww !§«»#!% IP#* UJklkH. 
Jftnslittirtlw BnlCdk' Sit iliiiwiirlli# *1. W» ll*ltmi Wia 
SWfliwii 0$SmklWi.. , ' ' ' 
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CfLiFTlR XVII 

WHITKHS OS qjlTjf'fKY PUBSUITS AND PASTIMIS 

■('111* I’ltiiun in>r w u IM «f tins uiopr iinportent books. Fuller "listH, and 
dri.'oN tif the var'iutiH etiUiitnH, wilt be found in the bibliojjraphieal books noted 

Ik 4 *f X, li 

A. A lilntory uf ki Eii|;?:kiKl iHiicl wi 1896, 

|*K Vmmm bit warn* VoL v* i8L>* ^ 

4» IK A liihlitiurrapliy nt Miiliiiry Bwks up to 1643 aud of 

roirii^iiipimry foffillii worL% IPi'Hl* 
iKinaiilrtoiwIoliii. AgrkultwwiI kiograpliy* IST^*!. 

Ikifliidil* IK liiiiiii* to priitinl kookw and aiaaiim*rip% to HeiaMiy' 

ftiid 

IK llikliolliwii Awipilmrme 1891. # * * , 

IT* r» ill old lltorakim 1887* * 

Illd awikwy lifiiilifi iiiid iiiiidiuil inilwk^ IBStl * 

Iliitli, F» IL ATork^i oil aiid Eipilkfloa. 1887! • 

li IK lo flio litmitiiFO of llotany. Index Soe#* 1881. 

Alrlloiittlck IK AgFiinilfiiml writtw, 13IKK I8W* ItOS. 

Miififtoa, li it* Walton and wiiiio iwlier writera on flak and llsking, 1894. 
Moiili% T* IliWiolliiHm lleriitdiea Mapiao llrltaiiiiiiie. 1822* 

CMd HiiH'liati fiMitlovy, C|iifirterlf Beviow# dan* 1804 
111!!* Mii.i*ler of llaitte, wl. kf HfdliiisClwrfnimiiii, W* A»aBd F* l.W. (BiWio- 
gfapldfal tmUm on early ilteraliiro*} 

Wi¥»lwiwl, 1\ and Saieltelk Blldiotli«a Pimmlorla. I88il 


ClEHvaaK Maeeham, 

Cmmirj^ Bmk$* 

Ta'reliirlr«\ or Itie Enfliali liorwwiiitn*** 11107. 

Tlienii** iiitil iioml Hnaliandry for the well-ortlerliif of ail lwa«t%aad fowleii, 
aii«| for the genemll nireof lliidr dlaeaaea.*«.Togetlieri with the naeand 
profit of ; the aiaklng of iiinl the taking of all aorta of ish* 

Bit 4 oir* * 

11jr fonipleio Farrlar, m fho kinira high-way to horainfmahip. * * * 1639* 

Tlir t loiiploat HiHhttiidinaii iiimI geiitleinan’^a reenmilon; or the whole art of 
hiirthaiidry* I7«>7. * 

Trniiitry rofiteiiliinoitas nr tlio liiwhatMlinana reereatioiw* I61'L (€ontain« 
fliit ilfHi IwMik t«i!y*) ihmmifj OmitoittnenitR, in two hoolceat the first 
eontttiniiig tin* whole art of riding great hoiwia. * . . Idlkewfo • .^* the aria 
ni hnniiiw* fmwkk» #k* flm sewncl Inliiiildlt The Bnglkli Hiwwife; 
etwilfikiitf the liiwarf#3nd oti|frafd tartar whieh ‘onghi to he' In a 

Ttie lAftiiitry Ummfwlfm Clarf#i.*.tofelh#r with the hiwhawdry of he©a*** 
with illiw new Irifil# for 1617^ ©te* - ' 

The «lli#^airiorplaning|f»fti«g,»ndfard^^^ 

III iliwii (L The art of pknlii^* gmMmg, and gaming, il A 

perfwt plttifiifme of a feopp* ixport farftner*) IIMO, • 

k eiw la Imiwwv , (Ai Markhaaii MtHicMi* 1616 tie*) 


A illsriMiRv of f!w?^OTaii^!iip|w\ llir fiw^liiiisr tifio r>fliii|.rol 

for f4#*rvi€<s in ii Kf»‘‘fn iwiiiitpr w m«m* iiiHlimllriilli /low no flion. Iirith 
honn lioon^foftiro. . » . Aim flin iiijiniwr tii rlitiMn lmym\ rjilt» iml 
hofit and lofi.i of<\ 

Tlio Tim flr^t ptri: rnidapiiiiK tin Ifiuw Ifdlico of liio 

f nm Jifiliiro of wltlilii t'lii** liiwdmw% . , » TiWj>th*r n ii h fln» uri 

{‘if plrt'ufirii^'arrBffia^tiind uiir mid f»,dfioiL., , 

.SofianI fhf* onWiituT of tin* Idtoliiii spirdfii, 

am! Ihn plantiiii^ iif ffm of raiPdl 

WfuToniifa in twldod a ffoali#i<fV mill'd pioiim ri''f'n’*ati*»n ' 

a (liwaifHo of llm niawmiill art *tf , Totfothor iho , , , 

iii|5f find liyidiiiir nf fhn tlurldiai; 1^4 K 

Tim l#«*nf!«*iiiiii]|H nr Tim liwiki* t»f St Allia«% wmipiif’fl l») #lnifiiiia 

llfirnf« . . * iiikI iumi witiml tiifn a iiH tnr iimlliml lij Ik M. I .VC, 

Tim InadloiimnV lm»iiipli»*liM with tim wtiptoaf lit^r<*f'fiiiiii awl 

oiTimnod fiirrii% . , , ITiC 

Tim IlfsW'Oiiimm llniitiiJt'* w tho nf m tim 


fvriunMi Rori4i»H, n lut tim ^rm\^wu\pmm%w^mm irin^f appriwwi iiniiiiirr^ 
Iww l4i kmm' iiiii! ritn'^ nil in aii|* lirir«#* m *, f, A wiw*« 

Iwif pl'W^ildy liy Markimaiw) "" 
flow €fi tri^'an iiinl toMli tinrHi^n In IdtAV "> 

Iliiti^nrM IVArtillfins nr flii^ wWr win nf friwllat. » . * ld2T nfn, 

ITm 11 imliiMwlaianV *lrwnT dirnrlliig li«iw In iiiififiwi* liiml * « * dr'i«lmy tmiiiti, 
nte 17IIT. . 

Tlir Iririrliiimaf nf fim WmM nf Eriii IdiC, nfr* 

Miiiww or, tim rwinfimy fiiTOr* Tmnpyliwl In fim IVfiirti tniiiiii#* lif 

Mid drilin Idi^kiitlt » * . tmfwktwl iiitii Kiiflkli liy 

BinliMwl Hiirllnt * * . mt mrrmin% aiid iMignirntwI. Ilf llnriipn 
MEfkIiiwii* 1III4 

Ln Mawwalt^iiir llin Imiwi* wiiiwliall, tainldiniiiigf wrrrt#* %i’lilrli I prunllw^ 
}i«i iiinmr IttiparliHl t4i aiijf man. (Slaiuiwripf : In lawtwwnii iif Sir 
tl* Mfifkliaiiid 
^liirkfiaiiw Pttillifiill Farrii^r* 

>|iirkliiimw Ffir'wtdl t« iliwliiimlry*, «r, tim inrif!ilis#r «f »11 unrln af Imrw'ti iind 

MfirkliiiiiiM «ir wiml dntli m liwln# rfiiitaiiiiiiiH' alt 

|KWHilil«* liwwMjcn wliiilwvw wWrli iitiili ladmiif ih.iiiIIIi, fiirrior nr 

t4iiiirtdii|if lli0 nfifinii nf all miinnr nf iliKniws nr wirmiir-rH in 
* t « witii m% ii*i«llll«iti nf llkl itiwl pri»«d|i#l rliiiptrr'^, ami :i|n 


Till* IVrfwd; llnrwnnain nr, ilin «f Sir Marklni'mV ilfiii’ 


I >1 iiy m wtitlaiiiiiiit thn nr 

wliffli f»vnrit» mml !iii4aiwl w limsw^wifn may fan fully impby ili 




Till ’Wlifite A I# Ilttwlmiilrin* tif t% i#y Ii lif«« 
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IhwK luiwki^ p«sltry^ eonejrs, liams^ unci clo^irs, and liow 
ioriin^Jhinn. By ^ Cl* M. Bold at the CloM Binj^, in Littlo Britain* 
\\d, Rptil IBtlO; l>y Ciamid^^ S*, Worwtor (nJ.)* 


f 



1 Pmim mmil 

\ pfltiw iiwi'K for flio lo,w of KUng floury HI of Frawner, ei-e*, 
l‘niraTiliraM|irii||y triinsliiliHl into Englwh hf tforvis Markliain* 1597* 

'f ill' ! hnnl>** li ni,sxlil* A plnii-Honi cfonirdy^ art net Himdry tinieH by llio rliilclren 
of hi^ Brvoln* Writirn % tlarviH Markham [aiul L, 31aehin]* 

H|)hl ill ih^nlry^H C'ollwtioii, yoL IV. 

TIi»' PniimuM W!ior*% or iiriiilr ruHiwin: rontoinin^ the kmewtahle complaint 
of Pmiliiiii, the finnoim li<mmn enrfiwm. Khlli Ed. by Chivry^ F., 1868. 
*riio Imnorftlile fni|r«»<lie of Sir Richard Clrimife^ 'Knight 1595* Rptd 
tiy iriicn IHTL 

The fnie triig**fily of llt»WMl iiiiil Antipiter: with thedcMitli of faire Afarriam. . . . 
it Imili hcfiie* of kte, diveiw tiiimH piihlitiuelji rntnl (with great 
fil llie M<rd Btill, hy flie Ckiiipiiiy of hk Revek. 

IT fit Ion liy Hf»rYa.w* Markfiiiiii ami William SainpHoiL 1622. 

Marie Magilaitnw LiiiiieiitationK for the Iohw-* of her mwter 1601^ 

Ihoi l*hi HroMiirt in Mwreti of the Fuller Worlhies^'^ Liliniry# voL ii, 18'ft. 
The Ffwnii of Ihwnrw; nr Hioiw miwe; ecftstayidiig thi> cIlYine mnb of king 
Hiilottion* deviflw! hit, o eight eelogiie*^. 15^*% 1596* 

Iiifernfill, Of the divell eoiw|iiercHl. ArlfiMtoH eoncfiiHioiiH of the 
iwirriiigeof yiiIIi Brmlaii«Mith»ete.tP*^«B^hrmHiiimlly t.miiBiateil by 

CT IfkfT* iIJnleriMl in Btiif lonerH* regkteri 15 Bept* 1598.) 

The IVaw^e of llie lleloY«T. t-lie Isirieittiitiona of Haint tiolin* llhXX Id* 
tlnwarf In Mlw^elhiiiiea of tli«* Fnller AVofCliirf Iiiirary» wL it 1B71* 
Tliyrwifi iiiiii Dapfine* Ey CferviM (liitewl in BtalkmerH* register, 

n April I59;l) 

The Art of Arrlierie, I hilieat ion HigncHittervaae Markham, 'in tlio 

Iliilli riitaliwne h fliwriiaMi a knillar i^py dated 16S;i 
C5wi«^yt«l letters, tiew'ly layife oiien? or a mmi mceelleiit htiadio of new 
iriierelii k feiilt «p fogf*llier all Um perfwiioiia or arte of epkieling. i6\8, 
etc* I FriTiii*e «igne«l L M.A 


lh*iitii IriiiniplwiiT ( Efilm*fl In Htalloiiera* regiater, 16 No?. I62L) 

The Kogikli Awnwliii allmlitig lila lie^innkig froim Sir Philip Sydney ending. 

1607. Stwoiwl pirit BIIA * 

Uuhrnim llorHi^loiHil of l^idteri*; or a pwkleni for eplHtloH. By (L M: 1613. 

A A prf*f^.wle«te for epwllw hy tlervaae MarklianF \vm enlereil in the 
Slaflttneri^* regirleft 23 Sept* 161^.) 

Himniir in lik 1*124. 

A |»rle fo the Miiilnwa liiemngt w a mtw nimixmi mkfortnmv. 

/Ili'ilerrti in StatlftnoFs* nwkteri f May 16224 * 

The Bmihlierr Aeidfteiiey^ iiilrocltieliiiii into milltery ilWpline^ 

tin* lirwi prineiplw «iii nmmmr^ kiiowh^dge ineele for 
«i|iiiilii«^ and til ' young »iifdiera of tim InfefilrhN^or 

riiite liiiiiiirH* A No tlie wallarie nr tmnm of imyiiiiif of IiorntawKipeH. 
hm. Kplii l« The Stiiilillow 1641* See al«> Brit. Mwft. Sfowe 

MSS I ' ■ ■ ’ ■ ' ' ',,-1 \ 

Tie Artililierii t^niisiarv * ^ * By U* M. Miff elr* Swnd pwtf 1627| efo. 

I>«i» pifof* nr iimllli %f Wf. .Cliitef#"fai SlatlofiewA rlgwfor* 4 May • 
MtTl't' . *' ♦ ' ' * 

If ilKw 01% wrrilfc. H SHtoeirf' Wisfor, 4 MajfrJiiao.) , 
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jaimiogrtip^y 


Doubtful H'orks. 

In' Markliniii, 


AriosfiKH hftty‘n*s, hf ffpr%$%M^ Marklmm, aff rif<!ir <*4 if? 

RnfH^rl *" 

A l}«*iilt!t f<'k iho iW*inillmiyi!y r^f wn'lng*mrii. SnitNiiinr^ 

iitiribiilrii lo kiiit pn^tmWy iint l>y 

Thp PttHf<iml!*4 «"kf Julii'tia . in U N‘n, 

fi.*^ ritif of FfroHok 1 * 1 ' Miirklmiin" loi,f. pnhliHio'ii in 

lfH*\u»rk of KoN'^rl *fnfUK‘} 

A jkoIow^Io ft'*f ymii^r ‘4i"|iollor^ i^oiitajisoiiijir ii fo toiirh aii»l loiiffif* In 

I m3( Ilf lilt 4 to Ii4* lrriyiit»*k |jy Markfluim, Kiilorf^l iti Stiilifair*rH" 

*#!4 Nr pi. 

Vox iiiilstirt.* ky I#. M. TIih of lliwinlsf liifh^ \|lmriiii^ fo 

wiitifliiiww ultrlliiiii^l to Jfliirkhiim, Iwlirooil to iip li|' 

, 11 .] ■ * 

Tlif lif«l a-woiaf of >larklmin I lint k4vfti in flio 1 1, of^X, II, Tlio 

follomiiinvb'wtif.** iiirtf nlwi wiiHtillwl: HmHiftlif 

Btlilioi(rfi|lii«i iirifrilir-»t iiiriooir* 

prfllxiHl ffi lii.H rf print *of of llw of Fiilior 

Wort Itifn'* Lflimry^ I'oL, iiA IK F, JliirklwiiiV Ilinfori of ilio Ifiirkhmii 


Awflf3f|4. 1 UP nrf of fiiiirif,f4i4 fiHirtlio of Afiiopliitiiiiiw ISHI* 

fli*ri*i^ HI. Art }ti|i|i«rtiiiiiiif or vhifyiinJ of }itP,r»ortiiiirt4il|iK. willi lliit jwrt «f 
liffwlirtg iirtii iliftiiig lirtrw*^h ^ 

Bwrmjsftlrkk 1\ Ttirt iirf iif rl«lliiir # . » in tlm lliilliwi kiiif hf 'Mskl#r 
ilwwiirt Fnrti#. 

Bt«iwlr‘vllbt T* A «i»*il«lalii|r Hip wIp iif ryiiiaf^ s«il liwsiikiftiif* 

irmitp IfifkHFk 

Tin* rlifrfyMt iifilpi*# l>«4rtiijin*«i|t to lionviiMiiiiHlilpfi#,* * * « TPtiii of 

Ihf Itrowlffi of tii«^ rkiori of tl«i kop^r^ ttiiit of tlio ifiii/i-tk 

llruwrto» T» Fiftio pmrn priMikHn m nil pifeiirt 
rklirtg. llli'i 

Im W» a tor^ |M*rf«4 mid imi'ort htm to know Hip of i* 

tip 4iww*p Itint im'4 *m iliit* witli tito to tho 

I II Hi « 

FlWordt li “fio Moioolo nf tiiimiiniinhip* lAliS. ^ 

M, A plttiiio «iil wny to mmmlf ii iowo tint U foiiii*|pr«‘4 in 
lil« totito* lATli 

ItoiiwdllrtH for In tiorw#,. lATti 

lla.wMw« oitiiliriip* Or* iny hmm lit ii lriw»«% A 4t**rotir#<» 

iloitirt* im II iiiwry illiiiipiOi Biiiik*P4 tiiiti hh lion^i Ept4 

hf lhm*f Sll«^ if* Kiirfy Hfi||tl»«ii iiirtri* loL tom 

For 1*11 iiivotiwl Iff Ififs^ iiorw'» mui llir to liim iiiAwif4tii'ttimrv 


pnllt Ii. 1 lio llr»4t iMifilco nf pnttell, irlipndrt k Aowt^! ilir tntrrtitirtoil nf 
01*011* kirto» iMili'iH mnl tiiiw I# timi biitl» niitl oltirr to flio rimk** i*iiil 
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Chapter XVII 

Hnnihitj^ Hawking^ AngUnge^ ete. 
liswik Ilf AHijiiih. hi AUmtiH lalmit 14%) 

khin I’diUoii wiilaiiMHi Wily ilse tliree tmiiiHeH hawking^ kiintmg 
iiii«l ri«u-aritiHtir, I'ltf tmifim* wi wltli an aiiffle wan iwHed to tlio 

Hr,roiHl i^iit iwCiiriiiliH! Iiy Wynkyii di* Wonle m 14% 

Ik A II appmird of laiwkos mxi Imwklng. 1619. 

i <(l. I^Ssf lioiii'lfHli Ilia dbwwltlos, ||io iiaitu*H, tlio natures, ami ilie 

propniii'H* 1‘miw, A* loTH* 

rukrtjni% 1’. i hIioH IroiifiHMif eojuspyloti for tim delight of iiobhv 

noil and geofieimot. I kill, 

|h‘iii’i>s d* Tho nf aiigliag. . * . By L Ik EKcpiire, IBld. 

itry mliiih . 1 1 aw k iiig, Inyiliitg, fowling aiui fmhiiig, m'ith the true meanun^H 

j or the faalwjw lure and mm\ 1615t 
* ^^Sl? ^***^**^^*d iawske tif faiileoiiry* IdlB* 

Miiiiwmwi, JT A hrefe wdliHdioii of the lawen of the forwii 15% 

Maw'iilh B. A iwoke of ffeliiiiig wllli hiwlio and line* * Anotllef c# ^iindrie 
eiigiwi**^ »ikI tfiipiioH iiK take ixileata, hiimigiH miim^ mice and all other 
hiiidei^ of fi‘riiiitit‘* . * * Mmie hy L. M. IfdNl * '' * 

T# A jemeii fi*r gmtrhK Being an dietioniiry * . * all flie lyrt, Hecreta 
ftiiii witftliy helonging to hawking, hniitingi fowding arsd 

lliltiijg Togidlier 'ifilh all the true iiietwiireH for winding the home* 
ltkl;4<' ■ 

Ttimier, #L C?erfiiiiie exiit^riiiieidn eoiteeriting i«h iiimI fniik J6tKI 
II, The hmike of faiileoitrie or liiwkiiig* ISTtk 
' The itohtr arte of xeiierle or linnting. ISTil [i»5Td od, rpM Oxford, 

um: ^ 

Wikw« Ik The «iminetidatif>it of ewken and Wlioreiii is 

sliewinl, Hint em*li4»«-tightliig wiis Before the eoininiiig of lllifint. 1607. 
York* l'hlwfi«k f*eeori<l Hoke of, The iniinfer of game. AA^ritten ahoiit MXk 
ami tlfnl iirinfwl in IM; 4hI. hy Baillie-Cirolimain AY. A. and F, 

ilmimmirg* ■ 

llellol, if, The lawike of tliriff, wmtatiiing a imrilfe order and right meUoMle 
to prollle liiiiils iiiiii oilier things iMdoiifiitg to linsbandry* IfiSi* 

F., li All oMe llirift newly r<w*lwi , . * the niaiiiier of planting, presi^rviiig, 
ttiwl hnshiitiding yowg Irwv* IOTA 

Fil/lifwh«Ti, 4. A iiewe fni4*te or Iwitymf mmiwt pmfytohle for all hnslumd- 
litem F'yiiKoH ;not Inter I linn Bd.#^keat, W* English IMaleefc 

Him%, iHee Eng* Ilbt. Keetew, xn, 2AS tiB07)4 

' Ilie Iwike of euri'eying* Fyiison, IffAk 
Heiile;^ AValter of. Hoke of llitshiiiii|ry. Eti hy Eiiiiioiid, K and Cluiming- 
Imiiii, 'IV. iHS'ik 

Miieenik 41ir hnslMnwllye orfriiig and govertiiiieiito of poiiltrie* 1581, 

Waf, li The Jewell Iwniw* nf art atiil iiiitiim Ckiiiloiiriiag dlwitn rare and 
lirolllahle mmmtrnnn^ logtdlier with niitidry mw cmparlwento in the art 
of dislillalnm liiiil nwinldinf^ 1,604 

The new* iiiid 111# mt ailltaf CAImjiiI liMd a ^ 

- »«iiwlrii! mm anil artilfWI rettimiilai agaiwt famine* 16% 

4 « fim wiwtplaitti , * . The ftaemll (ksirnetlon md waste 

»f wm'sls lit ilila k|iii|pl«im • •* * 16t!L ^ ^ 

iJIwUntts #f rxpfflriw to Ihi mmmm» rnrnmM . * . ter tlie 

■ptollif of lliiilw ifia.'--"'' ■ 

eiirt!e4& ^ 

T^ ft Milk III fiA iti| w$u*} ' , " -/m 



irtirdimmi, iiff'K r(r. 

Bud.' Ft r, or n miiriTithiir l« 

F,.* N. Till* friiilrriT?*’ 

Ifiirdinor, IL F'riftlfiii»l#* for tlio 

t »f k i f r hi * II nl^»u 1 

>. 11i»» iirt of |*rr*psfc*^iili«i^^|ilttniH^ in Nrw Hrrhnnf, io>^ 

ii iilFIk * VH4> inn^ Moiintaln « \ iitoHi hrirfs^wsl -o’, 

him wm«% mmi *oi n ^nnlrii* ric. 

I of fiio pitrili or*lorinir of tsro**, 

H> llinir) |l4'iliirk * FtTo 

Lftn^Mirn W» 'A now on'Inwl iiii4 t'»riion. 

MiiM’iilii L. A if tin* »riy mni inainT* liono to |i|fini ttinl tfrrilT#^ wll 

of irnr-rt* loTu’« #- 

Iln*lifir4 'Tim « fniil tin* giirsloiir ronl«iiiinif iwtiiiim iiiW’^-wiiry i^orr-rif, iiinl 
of'iiistfirii’* kno«i»'ii||'o^ in irmftinjr Jitni iriini#niliitf. . . ^ 

Fiiriy|i*^i in itomiliHii* i4*rr'ni*trl»%f*r ii ^iifilini uf nil m^rin «if 
|tbni«nnt kitnlmii ijuriflrri * » . wnl iiti nrvlimn’L 

r» «|f*/ A gfmloii Tf itritii#* H %%\t 

f^liilT IT will ulnriii^ i^iill *«iiinlr> nf 

ilrliriftr friiitiv nwtl llurirrf*, » 

IL a |iorfllr plalfnrnin of m iiopp’'*||'ar«trii* lAf-l* 


Aiirlrf*’ii| to Tin* vnrltni#i* laikn nf <if tkr miil.rr*H nf nil iimiiw «f 

III:* rim* 


Awii’liiini* A, A lilt Ip lirrImIL ^ 

1\* W. W* riipliiwi ?,t* v% fwkn of llir |iit4|m4w nf lif«rl^ A w '• 

Iwitin nf A iwwr iimlrri lAld<A* 

llpr»r«l» iL Tlin lnfrlmtl* «ir lifelnri#* nf ptiiiil^iit l&l?» E«*frki*fl nfiil 

r’lilargiHl l>>‘ Tlunnai* 

ln*rlwll iTIm'k lA Trt*wif^ Hnnllin’iirki 
llnll^4nwli# 4* A mmi anil liiiimtHli iip*lliiH*i.ir|i\nr li Inrtiirly 

lihynirlk I'HMikn* TiU, 

yinirkiini* W. T|p» amnlm of Imnltlu rimipyiilniif fim Minnlry nirr iiinl likWrii 
finiinm niwi |ini|M*rlifm «f all k lining nt min|iln»4 snnl |iliintj«, lATll 
Tyln* II. A niomn lirrluilt m nf |tliinti*?i * * * »i4 fi.^*rlii in ttif Iknifolw* 

nr Al'iiwlifiip Iniiftn* l*y , * * . Nnwr fir^i irwHliifp-tl 

wit uf Friiiirln IA78. 

|iim*lyHiil % t'ka*lnr Tiiiww. {Ahmi4 
— A iinw linrlwill nf Miirnn (Aknil |rNlA,i 

Fiirlitwiiiii* J. TIsnatftiiiii Imliinlrtiiti* .Tli^ ftiwil^tf nf nr mt iinitornnl! 

iiiiil wnnfitn»lf Ilf rl«ilL 

limtk tliiiiw llft-ln llN.itiiwii» A lirlnff* i?plitiliw iif l^lr iilwnn's Tli'nk 
Tiiriinn W. nttiwi nf tirrlipi In itn4n, Tiitlin lintfliwlwi finikin'* aiwl 


Frnnrlif^ wlfli llii^ mmmm lltaf ini4 r*p4if«mrip« 

lAiMPii im.) ^ 0 ^ 

- .Af ilt»w linriMill ifiAL imr# 

Tnhmm* 

. ; {**:%*“! yiilbMnftplif In rlmp, sf n) ^ 

^ ^ ^ Nmimmi /##Vir>rfi i?lr* ^ 

lim, ' 
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4. A or, naturall hMerio: wlierem iimy beft 8 eeiie 

lirMf tItP ii»ihI 8 idT«*raiffiio mrtmn in all ilm vbole kincle of stones and 
iio'lial?* m^\t nf plantH * , , Imilf of bnile beastes, fonles, etc* 1567* 

* *l\ 1 nhi*f»inrfUit 8ive mlitlmoriiin animaliom tbeatnim. 1634* 

* S*, "IV , i ishI nwt hm for i Iw of jtiiilbene tm\s, and ihe breedings of 

•Hflkif ^\Yiirt%WH For file of silko In tbk kingtlome* llW. 

ll Tlif^ liihloriotof fonro-fsooted beast es **. eolkcted ont of all the 
u 6 nines of t’toirftduH ek\ I 60 T. 

1 li«* luHOirie i%( HCfiwnts, or the swoinl fniok of thing creatnim 1608. 

Mamewf/erif^ 

BokfM»f e«M’4o‘r) * Pyii^oin l5tNl 
Botfw, tL dry dioiior. I5f^5\ 

t*l«e*el i A for and giaii lewonien, or, the art of preserving, conserving, 

and candying* 

Tlif* litmwifca Jewell , . . most cteellmt and rare deviscH 
b»r coiiciilcH in ciKokerf, 15,%. ♦ 

M n rr**l k 4 * A «i»*l Iglit fill I ilfiily ei creim* for and gentf eivoineiif A^liere- 
liy is wd. I lie s*»crcl# iiimtwhm of Ihojiinrfyt prcHcrvlt|gs. In glasses 

imii olln^r roiiinrtiniittrics, Ifvil. ^ 

A »«»ii‘ iwioke of cwikrrie, witli tlw art. of carving ju^d serving. 

>[, Ati«TOf Idlli’Vi • .# 

Biiiti, IL Ibdighles fi# liulicHi ti» adoriie their pi^rsons, tableSf closets, and 
iii^«liilat4*ries. Wll'li Iw'iinUei^ iKnnpiels, |Kirfnme« and waters, 1602. 
rmrnk T. f tie Itoiiwdmkiws pbilosnplile. 1558. ■ 

Xeim|ili«;ni^s treiitiw! of hwiwdnild#. (Tmiisktel by Genfeian Hervei) 

■ MemMrw* ■ 

Ibdkiti, H The elements of iirmorieH. 

tirsik Ilf Iwimr and arms. I5IHI. (Sir A¥in Segar ?,) 

llwA of Sf 'Ht A I buns I aland MHUb i Bart ni treats of c(»it*arinoiir,) 

Ihmseweti, d. W rirkes of iirtfiorie, '1572, 

tlA«>kt% li. 4 i’*iiliilogMe mid snwesslnii of Ihe kings, princes, linkes, 
»a«|iiesses^ eiirles, mnl visctmiiils of tills ri^iline . . . with their awnes, 
find rlitlilreii, llllfk 

Faviiie, A» 11 m'» llieafer of litiiiinir aiitl kiiight*h'rMHi 1623. 

Feriie, 4, 11ie of gentrie. 1586. 

Giillliim d» A display of litnmidrb, 1611 (1610). 

Iliilbiiid, II. Bahiliologia , , . eHlg'iesmr all ipr finglish kings , . . with their 
seifTfill enals of arms, liiipressi^ and devices* 1618, • 

hegb, Ih 'rite mvKieiis of iifiiioi'y, 1562. 

U "II Tbr cal iitsigiie of Iniitor, nr trcHiiry of trne imbillty, Ilf 10. 
Ib^iieliwii* IL 11m roiiiplcat geiitl#iniiiL 1622. (Gontakw chapters on 
iieriihlry,) 

IhMumth li. A mfi'*, tri«b awtl propir Umsm of colniiwa in aritmryeM him! 
ensigns. bWi 

Hctfttf, 111 Unimr iiiiiitiify timl cIrllL ..W>3. 

Wirleit W, If ilM, (S«, aIm\Ck»de%SeW<^,«^k\) 
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THE imtlK THAIH:, Iv.t 


B* A n^gfi#trrp of thf* I "rnii|’tvri> of nf 

llritiHli riiliilitutir wf |triii[lo4 in hiHOlrtini ;hpI 

IrvIninB of bmtlkt* In Knuli**!* |irtfif«nl nliroml to llo'* ji-fir 
U \oIh. |hs|, 

IHIhIiiu 1'. l'\ Tj|i»igrfi|iblral llrtfiin h) 

iiioiitwi hf Willlai# liorWrb 4 i**K 1*^10 tiK 

HiiiJtfli W. r, I!tiiiil4wi4 f« iiw |titsittl#f* iiiiii ilmiwifif lifonitiin* 

iiffimif llriiiiiin fltbiio|ftft|ilnriil I'riflooiimiH iiml 

4, K*;i 

lii‘rliort,^V* or wi lilniorinil iir«tint of |irii«in|jr 

ill yro.nl Jlrlt.iitii fiiii| lrt*|^imL llofiin li|' Jiwfili Aiiiok ;f IT<# 

IB "lliirly |irmt«i Iwwlo* in llir Vriiii* 

brwiKIJ '! liTo 4 inK Ciiinlirtiftff*^ 


Arl,«vr^ IB #*1 ifnt nf .^1# Lwnlon |tiiiliiyisi:?r^ lirtworri iA?kl iirni 

lli«iiiwirb«i4^i IW, ikn iiifiniw+ Wno iwrl of ml \ nf Itio 
Tri*iiM»ri|>l Ilf fill* Hfiitiwirrw’* 

IlrtlliiiK t4lilirf|ri*fi|iliy I# rhii|i* i, 

llilili«t|lfrn|i{tir«l Hnoiofy, Tninmoliniift unit Moi4iigrii|’ili«i« ti^Kl gf* 

IlifTOnw*# IB i\ I'iwI Wpmiii, II W* ll» A nf priiilliig^ ;i 

!-«4 ii 

CJhiil'tn, W» A. awl *1* A Irwitiiif* mi wwni IMIIL 

Olfln* R Earl^r # tt«fwit»ir mgmwm In Ktiglmwl itW$ 

Cbnitrllnitimw tiiwimlfi » ilimitmnrf »f Enirliiili Fnrlfs lotiti# 

liwiiftirlii lit 18115 ■% 

lliilf* IB li A mil wry nf tfn* Knirlipli Iwrnk fmlf% l4fN"IAS7* llilili«fr#i|ilti«t 
Kwrirly* 

-- « ?Cwti»f4 mi >«iiillmiorM frmw llso Lity Hnlmiily tiollsi «f IfiiKi'A* Tin* Libriryt 
IWH^ pp, 


Tlif‘ priiifi^f% rfiitiwiwri^ »tiiil nf Wr!#ttiiliii«l4i*r iiiwl Lwiiilmt 

frmii Hi 4 to iWo yiii«brplir«^i 

III llir «fti of Itir Trinityt lllbliwimpiwm %»l. 

Ittmn C\ I. iwwl M* A* Tin* irwmt "*1^1 

Eblflirr^ W. W Eiigli^i iMink 

flr^S W. W. A llwt i»f Eiifibli plnf^ Wfittmi Itlit iiwl prinlii*4 irfo-rr 

Itililiogrnpliiriii 

— A lifil »f imgtwiiilfi* ffciipplriiirtiliiry to A lint of Kiinliwli 

pIiil'Mt flilillmrni|iliiriil Kmwnty. 

Cii ivrt4ili» fiilrt# ill Tli# 

pm I Bf 141, :I8I HHl Unr nlwi h 

<Jir<«tti tu If* Kmiiiiiip wllli Hw. iFn? |iriiiiof«- iimi 

|iiibli*iitier>* of HliiiiliriHilvwf?'*# 

lliiiwl-lliili^ Ilf Sfiflbh priiit#rw» li!4il’44% 4 pirH fiililiwfrftpblwii 

1^ R, Jif# rf WliiMi * 

-t, . 
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IL K. A ^llorf liiHlisry of priatk^, 190(1 

Xh^tnwU flio willw of prliitera and stationers^ 1492-1630. 

llililioi,rraphif?i! Hoekdy. 1903* . . 

Hi’ hop i'IsHierofI and a eatholk prtm Tlie lilbrary, 1907, pp. 16*lr 

J *^*^*'* m 

Now diH'iimeiiiHoii Eiisflkli printers and kooksellerg of tlie lOOieeiitiiry* 
flihlioj^rmphiral Hoe/IViim n\ 189R 

- - XolieoH af English siafitai'ers in the iireMres of the eity of London.. 

Bihlinirrapiiieiii Hoe. Trans. IWl* ' , 

•> Xofiees of priuk^rs find iirhitifif m llie Htate Piip^Tw. BihliograpMea, 

IMIHI 

- * Some polos fill ffi«» Lfiliit mul Irish stoekHof the Company of Stationers. 
Tile Idhrfif)'* CSoT, PP* 297. 

- Till' loitig Shop ill the Coiiltry. Bihllog'HiphleJt, voL ii, 1396* 

’file prittlers of SIwikesfiearA plays find paiiiiK. The Lihrary, 1906, 
|i|| I i%iOil 

Ihilliirth I^Vt Early illiwtralisil lioofes. 1893* » 

“ Kiitflkh liooks printed filiruail. Bihlioic^P^deiil Soe. 1896; 

mill ill Hill Cirfore Hooks* ^ • 

* Srtiiir fiides on Kiiglish IlliisIratiMl hooks. Bihliogniphlml Soe. Tra%s. 

- WwHirnf^s III KnikdiMli phiys, printed la^fore I66(>r The Library^ 1900, 

p|>* f i*HH. * , 

liewl, T. Ik A history «if tin* old Biiirlkh letter fmiiKlries. 1887. 

* IlieiMwl Eohiiwon’s Kniwteiiiiiit AnddppoH, ami Haiioplla." 1603. (A wiimn- 
foniftinitig tin awotiiil of hie llheriiry eariilofw*} Cfeiit-leaiiiiCs Mag. 
iVi\;!77<il|irti ttm 

Kitingkiii, tu IL A slmrf ii^eoaiil of the woimypfnf (kwipany of SMoners. 
i^riililety liriiitoih Wilt 

««*- Kiifes oil tlio Hiidioiitfrs^ Chnn|iat»y* The Library, 1903, pp. 355-360. 

11ie roronL of the Company of Htationm. LomL and 

Middleset Areliiieologieiil Sir, Tmm, vi, IBSo; also pubilslied wpawitoly, 
|HH3» iiiid in i‘ttl If’ of ArbeEs TmtaK^ript. 

Eogers, i. K* 1\ A likloii of agrieidtara and prl<?es In Bnglaail Tok ir 
«inl V- CIxfimlf 1882-7* (For the prices of hook% paper, €d.c%) 

il II liiiliiil kdlew lit early liigllsli printed hooks. Bihliograpliiea! 
H«ii\ Tniiw. VII, IfMMk 

Wiitilhi, or II ligiil broken Into darke wartdniases* Af lib olmsrvaiioiw upm 
llio iiioiiopolisiH of mmmt wTertdl piitej|tHand two eliartera PraeCwed 
imi js*r fur mini by a iiilstery of mmm printers, Hleepliig Htailomp*s, and 
fombiniiig iiooli-«eilefs, ItHL Epfd In ArheFs Triiiitteripi, voL iv. 
Hlieai'yin Clo IbilroiiwaimI prnfemiomil wrllerantider lliwbethand dames 'L 
W rWm itiul lilt* iiiiblinhiiitg Irmln r* lilOO. The liveliliood of the profes- 
fiioiiiil n filer* r* W riterw iwid nffiehil eeiiMors iiiider Elimbeth and 

dttiiies L Tin* Lihrariv 1 WI-7* Ibmriirllelea. 

Hinilli, il Tile Frinilifrirl bmik-iiiiiid.* Tim Lihrarf, ItW, pp. Ip-179. 
Hfeelinit. The earMeat English tnnsle frinliitif. Bibltogi*apIikaI Sodety. 

|!to, ^ ■ * 

HlrypsiL life atwl im “ fid Miitiyi fmrlc^r* 3wk (kforf,^ 182L ^ # 

Life Afiil mt» «r doliR WhllflflU ' i tak mfm% 1821 ^ 

Tfiyiim daliin All lli« mvkm ut ditto Tmlrkf Ito, mrng 

Hilly mul Ilirt# k litittikir* im Bf ti , to Spenwr boernty* ^ 3 vok 

l;8ii;Lii 

mTirliii, ml iiwlniid l» tto.fcto 1» 

■' 187§>A : : : , ; ■ 


* I* If. 
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. # 
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IMJiy *!l of iln' priio* 

eipil, ■■ ■ ■ 

}\ir It^i iif pKW!^ ftrr IL «f S, II* «ihI I! otlttioii <»f 

Si‘i% «lMt, En-^isy ma litv^ iukI of <nir riii« 

iMhi 4 ‘ftti‘<l iwllwl l« hi % *lr»'liii 

*riioporl«‘|\ r* t!» ^ iVwtmmt^' I 

\V«tt* K. IlihliollifH-'ii llntttiiiiirn* or 11 hiiim- ■ to flriti^h riTui fr»frv||,rn 

litohhiiro. I Kfliiitnirriu $* 

WoIoIh i\ Ht 'P^iiifH rnItiHiriil Mwf lu fiirljr lifrr^ir)' is.M,Hr«4rtiiniiH. l.nnil, 
lioih )fIiiii!h*N»\ n hur'olf^irionl 1 . 

If, IE ^igm of in Ht C tinrvli) fir4» IlibIhN 

|g*rii|'.ihio»I TriiiiK IW*K 

ikflioalwifi tjfifHwik** Ui ivilH^n niisl frioini 

Williiiin^, 4. li A Innkiri^ nf Kiiiflkli iwiriwli»^iin \Enr inirly 

inni Hpiirr*^,) 

W‘itlnn% l«. Thf* l>nr;g'iilnr$t In tin'* 4iifimn^#%'*«n'iinio«. 

1 % 1 %‘illitL linpriiitf^fi for i}io r^L'ifininnr^ 

Wnriiniin JE 4» Alkii of lln^ Iiw»ii4rii*ln itiiriiin Tnhnr iii’riiiHl* 




fiiiiMin^ llwthnlnE rn>\*il iirininr utiil kn^klninlrr In llinir)*’ 1111, III* 
iliiiri*|H'irt.t IE Tii^inn EI 11 I 1 , l!l*lr-ii|i^», IR4* 

N«|(!i»* 4 i«i tin* kifflw^ fir.,* lii'* TlinitiiH Ilrrlluftii. Ily flrrg* 

W* %\\ lllltlintfniphkiil H«i\ viii, iRiu 

Kilwiini lilirtiiit» An Eli/ai’Hilnni IninkMilrr. II)' L*h\ |tihlii’ifriipliii*ii* 
ml i, ISPI»« ^ * 

Ilniiri’ B>'fiinnnii»it i^rliitWit Il)‘ Wiiiiirrt IE IE Tfw litwiiry, 

|ip* 

llnliitrt C-«>|iliiiwl f'prliitrr iiinl Irmiiiitatiir)* By Flpniitri IL E* lililliip*»|ililfril 

BfKf* Ifriitii*, iiii ll^Mi 

Jntin flip iifliilrr* By KklmK 4, ih Iti»iillriiifii4j4 Nov. IH;''‘Ll 

llriipy Iliiiliiiiinimifilrr* II) Fkinrr* IE II, Tlw Eilmry, |i|i, ifll ‘ir*!:#. 
Tltniiiiu*^ Ennl, priiitpr. II) Blinnofi IL tL Tf*n Liliriiry, Ik A* pp, «W'«:l|ik 
Wllliiiin Birlpriiiir, tlif inirlkhl l«wkw*ltprnii Ltnnlmi llri%i% IWi TL Ity 
If myi IL *L IliWingriipIhriil Trniif., iv, iJktifLR 
tfniiii !Li»lrll iiinl Ilk miitriiipiriirirfit Ily Flaiiirr* 11, K, Ilililinifriipliirik 


till If* WHl * 

IVfrr li^lwirii iirhtli»r| iiisil liim iinirfej^i, Ily H, ll Itll»lit*irrn|iliifn! 

Triiiiw, IV* 10118. 

llWiiwi Ttttlrl Ily BicnittT, H. 1 . Bilitinirfiifiliivii* %'cil 111 * 

TnilrlV Ily ClWt W. W. Ti«* lilirtir)* pp, I lit irci 

ltel*#rl, Afypr* prliiltr iiiii lly Fliiiiinrt IL II.. Itjlilligriiplilnil 

Bm4Hy . . mm. 

Tin* II nf AL 11 «liriititl iitnii lut iNiii«$ltei fnr iipIWh nf I }«* iriii.w iiiifHiriwit 
fttiitiwipw iiiiil finiirww iif fitikr inftiriiiailnn,. ' # 




Thk ik'ntukxv. lKr.i.*w,. 

'JkOttutiy W. IL E«n'!Hi proiritH^lfll pmwiw,. ,«l. u, IW*fS. 

'Btiwetf B, A anittloitiM «>f lonkn prtoM »t »f wktitiif ' (m iJpmWtiif#, 114] " 

', ■ 18W. Wil*' l»d«x by Wiimmi, E. i, SJ wk i*«iilnriw£*-, 

0® tib* :tC(i8ri»i4fe3 IfttlwrsKy p»4itiw*, €«»• 

' ''' 
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It. «ihI (liray, <}. J. Johtt Sibenih, biblioffrapliical notes, 1886-1905. 

llnwisluitt, li intriMliidioB to fae^imilo of Heiiriei Biilloci 

^ IlnifitH Vmnhrhlm^.wrn. BSa (Kotes oa Siberete Dnm 

, alH\ Vmhrhlm^ Amtiq. Soc. Froe, vii^ iCM, 188; riii, 21; ix, 1) 

llnrlm, 2. li. Early Worwtor^tlibo priaforH aacl books. Assoelatecl 

Afrhit4*ruiriil xxiv, M)T"«20tl 1807. 

'C lit I on. IE T 3 * t«^J^rrnpfilniil ir^wnttoor. 2 vola ISSl-Stl 
Hill it**** Hu A nioinnir of llto York prim AYoslanhistor, 1888. 

|>}itf, E. iL Xttlr^ion II iHH^k print^i at York in lS 7 Ci Eclinimrffli Biblio- 
^mtiturnl Soe* Ibipt^fs, ni, 1800. 

* II 10 printrfH* stnlioorrs awl IwMikbiiKlfrH of York \tp to lOCK). Biblio- 
i^Tfipbifiil Soo. Trails, v» I 0 OL 

Eibt^oin Absfnirt« from ilio wills of biiidors, pniitors, aad stetionors of 
tlifonl, Ilililio|,rrapliiral 8oek%* 1007* 

< troy* IT 111 ** f«iirlirr tbiMibriclifo statloiioim find bookbiiidars atid ill© first 
fiirn'iirifip'* prliilrr. Ililillonffiiiiblfal Sooloty. ^ 

limn*, W. ^Aii bisfiiririil iiifrmltirilon to llio Sfsirprolate traeta tS)08, 
lloniiiT, IL It A prrss at, St^piwy Si Ifilltl Tbe Library^ 

|i. Slfi 

M» Tfit^ Frriirh royal Clwmk ytyiws iiml tbe Eton ChrysostoiB* 
illliliofriiiplilriil Kof* f rims. vii| lf*04 * * 

MailiWt t'\ A lirirf iiwoniii of (he Ijilverslty Press at (kfwi Oxfortli 

IlW' 8 v' 

' A rliiirt of priiitiiiiTf Bibliojyrapliieal Society* 1904* 

>'•- 11ir curly llifowl pm^ Oxffwl, 1005* 

Wfwiii, J* IT A ii#*w Ifficl fwiiii ill© Marprelate pwws. Tlie Library# 1909, 
p|i. Hoc xvfi ami bll>lfoj|^rap|iy In wi tm 

AUK IL 11* A list of books prliikHl hi ScotkiKl licforo 1700. Edliibwrgb 
llii»lioi^ra|i!tiriil Society. ltHl4 
ScottiHli lliblingraphy. Hcoltisli Ectow, xxix% 1897. 

Ttwiims Eiiiliiwm anti bis press. Ediiilmrfli BiWiograplikal Soc* 

I, WIkl 

Iliii«»ir«c Baattatytia Cliik Idliibargli, laiii (Bkr wills 

mid invcrilorics of Eill«ibiif|?li priatens iiml itailooers*) , 

'Ewwfm, W', Aiidro liiirl »ml hl» prcm Edliilmrtb Bibllairrapbical 80c* 

Fii|)crS| i| 18011 

f lirkmm, K. ami EdmomL d. E Aiiiipk of Si»ttkb printing to the beglmdiig 
of flic I Till century. WlHb ** 

Pidwmn W. T* History Hi© lliiftmmlyim Bible. Edinburgh, ISS?."* 
Kibn'Imrgb ilibliognipliicist B<H*lcty. Ibipers* 1890 E 
EdmniwL *L lb 11w* Abcttlctm priiili^w,^ 162C1-I7M* Aberdecm, 1886. Last 
iioic^i o«i lint A imrilccn firlittim hW* 

Siiiw tm I tic itifciiiiiric«of ihllnlnirgh prlutew, 1077-1603* Eiinbtirgh 

ilibllotmptilctti Bm* ITipuif, 1 , 1896. * 

llkli^ry^ of the iirt irf priif lof* Smm Watisoiii Miiburfh# 1713* (W tm 
Srnllfcb prliiOn^^ '■ ^ 

#L Mcmnrifil forth# 11 Wo WmMhm I» Seotiincl. Batebi»gl% 1|34 
Aitttillwmf iiirworlil EtllaNrA 18i& (Coataiit mmh iutormatiou 

ritlatiiif la «ir!| iwlHib pA '' , 
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DIXi, E. li M'fC*, PliWiii i’mimmf of Mftfifiin'rw 

fif Loritloii. Piblirt|?r8|ihi«il »Sk% Triirt*^., 

. Till* ioirli'iHf IhiHliii |iriiiti«||* fliibliiK 
• Tlir* oniHiiii'iii*# iw4 % Fmiirktim. priiifrr «t Ibililin, llililiis 

gTri|4ii<nil IVrtiiH* 

Priptiri| 4 ‘ if! flir ifinh rlifinwfrn l#tfw llrailnlirpn H.t li 

Tl'io llitiliiignipliifiil 

Fra 

A, Ttir llr^l fnirt of Ibr priii!r4 kmAr'* ; 

wliifh rtmrrr«ri!li mwh nmtWf^ «.« bnir liiiii riflirr wriflrn i» 

mtr «wiw^ t«tig’ii«\ *mt of riibrr Iniitfirttf*-*, 

Tlii^ iwrlr iif «»f Unglinh priiitwl lrt»4r.** . , . whirli 

* roiiwrnrili flir tiwtli-inwnlk^ll# m jifroiwrlrift m- 

lniniiiiii«% iiiwirli, tlir iirir of i«'rirw* iiiwl iim wrl rii^o* 

cif piit^^irk jiritl TWi* 

rfitrtl»|i:Mf Miiiromilifs iirti iiiintlii»«t ilr iifnii* 

fliiliti lliM* f Aflrtifi* l*t|Tf 

* Tl»w Ikf nw |«iyi4irtt II >riir* In A|wit »ii4 flrlHl*ri% owl ril Irip4 

luvritiFiiiir riwnlit'^rfij. April fitliiii IVf«4>«rr iir*» iimwii f4.« 
i«4#iuwir Fmift Clffnl»i«r Iti flrpuln^r Itiit** » MippFttirtif *tf priiitwl 

III Kiiglbli m%0> ifipp^iiili’^i III m^h iittniWr, 

A fiilulnffiir* Ilf jriirli lliiflbii m* tiiiir# liftm iiii4 iwv iirr in 

printiiiir fw iniWtrnlltnn Frnnr llir iiliillt i!ii|^ of llrtMilrf, iiiililt 
iiri*! Awl , * . ta Iw rcttiiii«i«Hl for riirr|' iialf |iw* 

W* Jiiirtfttwl, tiiiHlfiii, ii%i% fnrflior ii fwittii) 

A wialngiir «if w^rliiliir iiltkli Imi'r ln^ii iwlifkliwl*, iiwl i'% >iiitti«fit|ir'> 

priiil#4 ill lliiiikpii, Imlk In Lnlliit nnil EniflWn llw With 

tiiillll M'pf#iiilif*r lliln pr«w»til ymn* liSIT N#w |wililiA««l for mipiily' 
dnm tli«» liili»fiiil»iltifi i%f llm UnglliJi Cnlak|nir»i witii liil#iill<Mi' 

In p'lililkii It fwirlly y«im I^cnnlniii IIQI. f !fii» fiirtltii»r tiii.« 

tM»rn fiJiifiiL) 

Afk^r, li nf In Kiiflsini 

^ BlIiliiiUTHpliirtii vnL tin IKP7» 

Clw>wiili A* Thww nf kwktfftilr li|islittffrii|i}i), MVw 

¥'iirki I'rtiiifiiiiw II Hull III* Eiiiww* W,., nf ftir #»U\f 

pisWWwi for tlw Kiigikli lii»k Irpilt fwim 

MmIiw cm K4* Ifotniipirf^ ti lillilintf riipitirni Sm\ 

Trtiiii* vii^^ II 144 

W» S* Ilfcforip liliiiiiitgp III l!» IltMlfrlwi ist*;:, 

Fiiliiliiiifii* <# ttm rililliitkiii ui lHi«feiiltifilf*g« ii llm ISiirlliifUitt ¥lm Aft»t 

DiitimiKirf*. f, liiififiili rittliwi«ir'w4 iMmkWmllriiri iWHi ^ 

IJuglkH Iwrilillr hmk ^ t 

Lilli# llliliiiiin liittilifiipi. Iliiilmfiii.ptiii»t f#l. in 
^ M#yttl Eiwikili iiwillilitiitiiiifii, Fnftliilin r«|iti#» iHWl 

'■ '' Pkilnlitrf W* ¥* IJf$tfil#iti nminrinl iw#k uliitiipii nail iJttHr IIII4}*> 

' '' ‘ f»iihi«i, ml 11 % I#?* ■ , ■' ■ ' ' • ■ 

, ^ ^ ■tflWi WlillHiiiljipi,' im Kfidl ftww til# l»i 

ii lirlf IWii|pi», itifklii LW*. - : .. 


Chapter XVIII 


S. Tl,<. }«.„li*ntion of books by their Inndings. BibliograpMeal 

Si>r, I ninn* viii^ 

.1. The eorJier l’anibpiti|re statbaeKs Bud bookbindcps. BiWio- 

rupl I ii%' 1 1 tr i y * 1 

nolin.-s U. R, ^ttHTiniens of royal, fitie, and liiatorkal bookbinding selected 
frion t!i.> ({(ty)i! Library, Windsor Castle. 1893. 

UnriH', 11. {'. Tlw bindfitg of books, a» essay in the history of gold-tooled 
biitdinjfs. !s!H, 

I’l-idc.'ui^, S, T. .Ah hiHtorieal sketeh of iwokbinding. 1893. (Contams a 
i'h«|)fer OH fiirlj slamjM'd biixlingti by nntf, E. O.) 
thmritrh, IL Fiwsiijiilei of rboiee examples of historical and artistic book- 
btadtHg in the l.’itb amibUh centHries. 1.^89. 

11 eaie, . iJ. ,i. Hnokbindiugs and rubbings of findings in the National 
, ^ Art l.ibrary South Kimsington Mtiwnni. 2 parts. 18SH-8. 

he(itle>', H. 11. itemarkable bindings in the British Miwumu. 1889. 


CiiAPl’KH XIX 


THE .EOCNBATION OP BIBBAEIES 

m 

Tt Ks Till* ll*wik uf Trimlir IhthTm (151^1-1891)* BelftiBt 

will iliililiiii iMmih 

Itwki'fn iK Bibliiiflincmniiii aiitiquL Ikiiiit 1883* 

ttttlllp|i!i II* riifaliwi Diiiaelto. 

iKtlllrii l»|' li IliJilktlilt’) Siiriw Hwlalife YoJ*tii» 1849. 
mmm>m m llw Vmlmltitl LilwBrlm Iff EnglihiMt 181*9* ^ 

Krilit. nf IliwIiB printtwi lit or wliitiug to tlift IJmwsity, 

ftwd of ! “unit iriilufit frmti 132! to 1899. €amlmdp% 1894 

»l. \%\ lliftiiiiiiiry »f Mkiitotumli#, llliiiitoiiitowj (killigraphew imd 
t'lipi’kla U mb, 

IlnwElfiliiiiir*, 14 C3i{ltietorf Fiiiitm €iniilirid|r% 1889* 

ot Ifliwlriiiiw flpirtitii Eputoliie. IM, Siiilife# T» 1091 
l3irlW«% Nifli* llfiimiitar 1818# Yol i| pp# 415-6# 

uf 31 H8 lit riiiiiliridir*^ riilvmlty Llbmrjf# 5 mk 185i46L 
nf 31 8H' ill llmllintiii iHtltorkHl €ltirk% B# I). 2FttI«# 1812-5# 
tif %m i« ii«ii*4nii# i:i ink »s-56# 
f sif ll«* III tlm P«*terlic>wrtet (JltiWy PuiBbroke, 

iiimI Trinity Ilrilb Q%mom\ JVimw, C lir wtk Trimly, 

Kififiimiaid aiifl Hkliiry Bommx mWgoik i'^mbriilge, «L *lame% M# li 

C’|iirkid* 13* CiirM Cliiireli, Cbiiifiirinn CJamb# 

Piwiwiiwic% mi ^ 

‘ tlw^ llwltiry #f lha IJulTewIty «ik 1 B^llpgei rf 

f4br«flt»f« ill sirf € w Wcif ©i 1894# 

- - Tii« Vihm of Iliwt#, 2itdi dliltom (Iiie©iS»ttik» a 

lufinw |«p»rlteii oi liitowslbii rwpMitiif Iib»ii6» In tlie tow 
pwmiltig w*>r!i» ifewl iiki tmmm to# 4tr0top»«i ot llbrarte from 

iilitk|filiyjiia4l wmI »f ^ 

II. ik - iriiluliiptf €J||4I«« MSS tui te, 0 tlltfii 

ki«ll«» amiiirftiiiilttr# 2ite» 4tot % - - 

Uirk dblik f Iii fcfomwliyibiwi# %mm* '■ ' m ' " 
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Iwlm'imk, of Irlbrnno^ : ittrln^link^ « 

2 'A wi^rk fir«rri|ifh»' nf uih if*ni .m**! 

lilimrio^ fiiKlal^i of tlio iii 

flio ErittHli Miwiifir, flow of llir Timilty nf Ailitriifiw ?io4 riti fu 
llt«'' : tlw mnl Umn nf M^oflrosd; 

tho lihrnr^ of Triiitt^ |liiEIi«; ?in4 flio minor Iikr4fir% t4 i.ofHioit ; 

f.ha«» of I hr I iiif4Hl mill tim ronfinorif . ' 

lloi« 14 .1. Noio<4on ‘^lon?n4k' >»■*!• ftii. 

Ilht BIhtf* mol ofhrr K»SrH.n|*i I '44, siiiil -k* -*44 , 

<tott!if»b> Hi^owior, iVln’f HihlioUirkmi. 

'So|^|fiir4 ii«^»fiil mfmiirtii^ of imot to ilo* of I'M- 

Jolit'L Wofk^, *Tiil, L 1744, 'lVmioi«*t liin lifjiiiu« ori 

llrwilr|’4 

Ifiiwly* ?^lr T. Ik riUnIttiftm of %imtm*^flpiA f««lrifi«i^ t« ilw* 

llit*f«tr) of Um|| llritiiiii ,‘in4 I foK ^ lEslU 

li f Itii iWAhb’') of Eflmiiiol iif Kory. rrimh'ri4i?«'' FttiiliiM'i- 
tioiiH, lirfitto A'*rirH* S'n* j iii# >? '**' ' 

“ Till* Aofimii yhriifir«> iff t mitorliiir^* ami I'kwr, I"itiiihri4g»% 

iloTit? Ilo^fllryV llr»ii lilifariam *For hiw ttork’it trr 

IXiifV.m 

Mmmiifi W. Ik Aniitil# of llti'» I'lwllriao I4limr|% 2wt ip*i 

lhoi#iwiiHs ill iiiifiiiiirf «f Bir Tlioiiii'w Ilmiti*|* liiik,, wwt Ihr Fii«fti:lfi« 
fbfi of flir lliwllriaii LIhmri* Ihfrmk 

IfiffliE I'i tit lti2IX *^Fowiwlw of llm flr^l piililir* rtffrnoiw lilsruri i« 
now |«ift of wmtrr^ill” lilimri. tF-iiif }ii# witirkii« w 

ti, Ilf H. li; 

ik E* A Uiwirnl V«L it, Ffotw llif llwtfut 

of la^ariiiiiiiif to tlio ttiil Ilf Uw fHili wiiitrir ilii tialii Ffniw* llfitfliiiiik 
mifi ili« NrtliiwImiidii'L, 4/«til#fldl|ir% llkii, 

TmtilMs h, IMo III ii, AMimwIliiiif#! |#iL 

I, 

Woiwliniiwliw flit* of, 1% liiiliinwit* *14 Artiiitiifi^ fitiil 

llimliin’iif^ rfiriiliri<ii|i% IIKfA 



TAULhl t)F PKIXOfPAL DATES 


^77 rirjilli Df ^rDtiis Eri- 

tfi-iiffc 

J;!74 llriitli of TIiDfiiiw Afpiiiiw. 
i2t*S llinifli «f iiiifpr Eii««l 

liii!*' ?) IlNiitlnif Wi!liiifiiDFttt4!tfim^ 
111 if « 1 1’i;* K i«g' H «*«ry %\ 
lIlH i*i4rriiDtiM^ liiimry fiitfilttg-mHi 
IKilin fiiiiir Hi*nr| YL 
Eiiw Eilww! IW 

IX I 'I if) IV»rliWfiip**« i)e jMmiibm 

I 'I7H \ ?,| ^ Fi wt print «1 iil Ikfiwi 
1W:I Miiinf' Hilwifcwl Y* 

mvm^ mm Uk4mmi ml 

Khm Y^L 

I4W lifirtnlnmiiirD Ilin/.elttniwirnfF 
ttn* ViipiK 

f* |7|#* iitmk i*f Si AihitUX, 

Liliriiry tfli-rii l*y 
liit'lip dI In lltfnrd 

iipniiHi 

t'lP'j] l/oittiiiliiiii #rlii mil fiwii Spill 
iiml flimHifnrw llin Wmi 
1 iPI SpIuimI inn ilrniif » .Xtstftmekiff 
fwlntnil III lliwnl 

1 i5*7 »l iiliii t ' iiImiI t lin iiiiiiii- 

liirnl Df Ai»rrii*ii. # 
lilt!* iimi Aiiinrign 

|!»iE 11ir l4«l y >t<ir||i'iw»t V 

«|iip fniiiwlwl III 

FnlfH npiwinlwl difttii tif SI 

l?»iAi nf Cntniiilnk _ 

lU^ (*linp»iiiii II wl Mjlllr*priiiEin 

fliUnlwrrtfln ^ 

Hint Ilwiit YIII^ 

;|74'3 StlMffalAwfli’l Prm€0 (p«tlh 
Ihhnk mih • ,'=:'.7v„ ■'■ ■: , 

'llilf# IJurtlml kiwiwii df Midm * ' 

IMJ fWiinrf# , 


177IP Cortes reaches the enplial of 
Mexieo^ 

Stmitnof Mairellaii erosHecl. 

1 521 “ 1522 J oil II Sibereli printe books 
III Cainiirkim 

i5S Tliitliilisls* Nepr Testement, 
Wmm. * 

e. 1,52#* A €1 Mem Tidis. 

1527 Boalh of Madifttvdli, * 
1II2S Simon SuppM cat mi far 

ike Meggrm\ • 

I52H Casiii^licMio’s // fortegiamh 
i\ 1 521) IjiifiiiieCH Set mane o» ike 
Curd* 

im-mu Eiihehm FmiimrmL 
iSikl BettfJi of Ariosto* 

Pitofeorliori^s /fmbamirtp 
1535 lixooutkm of Fislior* 

1535 First ooinpleto Knirlisli BtWe 
^A!oveNlii!o’'H Isf etl) pnntoii 
1537 First (Ckmtrclale^H 2 imI 

ihI*} priiitoci m Eii^IiiikL 
15311 ^fheUnmtBihky 
IMJ fjoiniwFs Lakmimm i/mirmp 
and Sereke. 

1747-15721 Kim WAwml Yl 
1540 IIiiIw’b Cam momma! writton 
•diwblislieil, 1581)* 

1740 ihMdanm* 

1740 I'lio first prayer-book of Ed- 
m*iml Y"L * 

1550 Lover : Tlireo Bonnoas. 

1551 McircV Uiupuk 

1551 Mmk of Common Fraper 
prl,iit4i«l In Bnbiiin " 

1S514552 l^iiwiaFs herkdL 

155i ' Sir Hngb WilkaiKbby *^ils for 

- Cnlliiiy. ' / ^ 

JJiSife'of ItoWik '■ , 
l;liliS"'1558: ^umu Miiry I* ^ ' - 
'l^;- Mm kwi of York Rtofloiiore 
. ' by lie oorporailoit- , 

1565 . ItoteftMiiriy/s 
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Tahk nf Primipdi 


ICtrH'iif 11*11 of 

ir»">T Tii-^'^s'^rV il%i$handnf* 

|,>V; vmntmM^f iiwirp'i* 

rill #' 11 . 

|:VC N off 11^*4 ’/7if ih‘idi f^rinrr,^ 
froii! I#iirriira 

laVr n*'iilli tif kMhw. 

ir»*«s lvito\V fird Bii'uf »if f/ir 
Trimiiirf thr imnnirn^m^ 

/iVfl'iriOMif of 

i|i!ri'*ii KliraWili. 

Mhiil AliiyotV iHniaffk, 

I Tirii I A W'llr #>/ 1 *«ir- 

idmifM, 

Ifiill lloliiV rif 

ilf Fniiiund* ^ 

F>y-'iW 4nhn 

* itH'OK 

iWI til# I%|if<to 

ill liiifiilrtii* 

ITillI f«r Iiifi4^ Hif Hiitii|iliw|.' Uih 
Qmmt £7n4t Affirm Jr/wi-. 

■■ dmip* ' " 

l*W Hi ft It i'lf IHilIlm 

llwIliiiiV iifffiimmimfht. 
im iki*L « 

I5l*fi S»iilliV i 'mimmmmdik o/ 

h%0imd IWSk 

fjaiA-Hm 11# #/ Miw- 

ffM. 

i:m m7 minu*d^ iWiw */ 

1 7ijM l*ViiliiiF*« 1 i l#Vr* mr$tMn 

lhil7 HiiriiiiiiFrt riifw# 1^1.)* 

vm Tiw iiiiiir. 

lA7i‘t AwIimiiF# XrAi,ilriii##jr#rr* 

ir#7i:i ml, ttf 

Ifi’72 l%fk#r fiHitMlst It! Alt* 

llQiiiirii*'#^ 

1A#6 4i*f 81 llurt&fiifi* 

tiiim* ■ ' 

ir»7l IVrjS^r Plmtfprmr- m 

Fiifi of Anlwi»f|i» 
lAitl Inmiimmi 

fl# 

IS'ill 8isr littfiiiilifff III|l*#rl'*fi ||«* 

, ' rirtfMir * * » /#r ci $mm ^s$f$§§ i& 

\ ' ^'■ ■: ' :.' ■ 


I Tm ^ If linn»*^KtF^ / if ripft - f /. i . f/ . 

Ilirili of W si limn 
IMi* ih' 

iipmi AV-" ,'1-0.1, "" 

ipti 

nijoi *?0 Of f%’J i'll 'if,. 

toT’/ NnrflFifc /i, 

I'lTi* llihio |■»rln^*’ol ill Ss'oilfifol* 

hy liiwl flint hnof„ , 

Hwilllif Ul oil. , 

l>« ?^ii«i^litir»4l‘** I rr*,ni. 

TIsofiwp* Tliowiw i‘itiii(rr«ii) 

riimliriilif'o* 

I .hAmwlmlim tnf 

of ill# 

tmlgP*^ Jn rlliirum 

IAH| wi til /liii*' 

kriim* 

LVI p|wirl#r of 

llotl 

t.>l ttoritwl*! Hmfi llfurwrrr## #/ 
lllffktniifi, 

lA*?^''S W'&niffl Athfm^ #/#i#li»iiil* 
l/iiiT Miii«fctF»i Thi! ffrnprmmmi *if 

1AB7 8«itlti l»tlii# 

let lw*lwrr tit Ht t*|f^iiti*iii llurim 
I AMT of Hiiry of 

iW *f lir Afiiimiti. 

lAMlt K'lipliiFi 71# Amimmk Afih 

tmh im4mm |Vi«ro 

pmii 

lAlRl /foirrii##iiln 

I Ait ^ ?lr #ii#rr«' ii»rr «r , il* mil »4 i i ii , 
Ih$ Unritn, 

ISIH llurkiirttiitl Jrio|i/o, 

I Aii| II fwiirV Aolt'i A/t' iii o"oi wf h;f 

lAiU Hmiiiiol I iwiiofw / ir/iii fiii4 7%i 

i\»mpid0$d iif 

A iim$i J’*.w o?i 

ifiirf f noirfirr^ ii4i4 iirmiinfwfk 

**f llAi , 

'l$W ■ Il#*tii «l Sfsitilir^^iiP. 
iiii Fkipr ill 

iAIp Sir llirto#il (ItH'lJui 
■‘ . ,;;-'li& lli« iwti' i«>*' ,V^' ' ' 
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1 Th f Ph i,r Xesi. 

I’tLi.l DrjiyfMiiV /</iTi* 

1Ai*M f^hriMs Fmmf #rer 

^ Jfrmaifm, 

* UruytA'^rw Jfimwr* 

I .V.4' Nii4n^% Ti'rpm ttf tkf Algkt 
!*:4t 'f/if Tirii* If itnt* 

t'UiviitiKiii of lioWrI Hoytli- 

Si Pdtrs 

piiiint, 

vl Fiti f*w 3imnm* 
|/iic> IWtflo^nro/ 

m iuh Priiiitii 

I rji*i;\ Ilfiw ?i*» 1 1 '>r/ilr V iipfim$jimpk» 

tSsi 

liiili^fliV iwf to 

I I it *0 ; r f 1 >rii| li Fmiimnm f$mi 

ir*;>;VI/i5W ?%r /4ifriV Quemc^^ 
lli«Siffe# |V-%’ L 

lii*k|fif« Fffi/i# aim^ii iiut ties 
i*f ike A^ws* 

* Mmiimttimim*, 
Mmr IFM Fim to 

1SII7 t tot wii 

IPJ7 ilniytiiiiV iirrmmii Fphilrs. 

I r/Ji 1 i III i V Tf rf/ii/r#i i I’l r 
LVJ7 //i40*r#ffr o/ to# A^^rti^Ato ft/* 
lAr itofle* 

I &.C Ctomn I'^n iifrr Anil* 

IfiPT N'lillirttnl .fvliwiw* tm n4M «if 
ti«^ floor tortttwItttwL 

I F’lorio^«4 J II %riAf 11 / If Wrfm 

|,MIS Pmlli of lliirittiliw, 

tniiw. of Mii*» 
A'lorfiifirir l/wtorif* ^ 
ir*SM of flto UpIi'wII/ 

lllirarifi IkfonJi liy Hir Tkiitiiw 
IliHiloy. 

IW HmhFn Itnieii Sitiffe* 

FW M'mitpidim* 

ISf# 7%e i'^ms$miiimJ*'$f0tifm # 

IfifJ Priilfi i*f H|ww# 

ir^lP i^lf ioltii l)mnm% Mmm Tmp.' 

li$W Um»U^$3mf0etifFUimd0* ' 
Clltii4?rt% ite • 

IMi^m ■ , 

ISi# liiitiillti ii § towliM JSfwm , 


16# l 0 wlaiMtot^ The Leitinff of 
ffmmnrs Bbmi to toe i^eacl 
Fhm m ■ 

16# FonEiMliilioit of tlie East Iiwlia 
Comsmuy* 

160^1-1661 Fonn\airw^s tZmias. 

It^Ol rainpiaiV Hooke of Ai/res 
(also 1612 iiml 1617). . 

1602 Davisoin^H Poeiirai Hupsodf/, 
161^2 Bmlioiaii library opMiod. 

1602 Itowlatals^rt Tis ileme when 
(rmsipx mm'ii\ 

1602 Ohmnii&ns in the 
Art o/itofilM IMmsie, 

lt0>2 (?) DaiiioFs Ikfenee of M^me» 
liMl Florli/a Mont mg ne* 
mrs Bokkor^ Tk^ Womlerfuli 
Yetm\ 

Uitl lraaa*of Pliitoroii^ 

Momis* * . 

IJOil K mMoitn ihmemll ^Hkiorie oj 
ike'Tmrkm* ,* ■ 

1603 Ban6i&>% EupkwmumM &i* 
iprimuf Ist |iart 

1#3 Kiii^ Jiiiriim’s The true £^.w 
of free .Mmmrtkim\ 

im FlmMmmLmmkm. 

|6t):to-162A. King tl'iittMH I of Bag- 
iaaii ^ 

ItilS .Biic!i»i*i Ainmwmimd of 
Eearmnfi, 

CSiiiipifcwder Plot. 

JMm quiJiote. 

BIOS Bniytoa^g Odes* 
lOCIfl Owott’s i 8l mlM EpigmmmaM, 
MM ftokkoFa The Smm HeaMip 
Shmes 0 / Jjmii&tn 
BkMI ‘f^^kkerV Ntwesfmm IldL 
160*1 Gi’^rfUrtti MarliiaiiFs Caveiar* 
iVe^ or the tingikk Hmmman, 

16l)7 TopaollV Foil ref (miedJMisies, 
160? f Inst p^riiMitteiit BngliHli oofooy 
III ¥irglt«iL 

lilB ItolFg Ckmttiers. 

1#8 Bokktpg Tht^ Belmm ef 
Bomifm* . 

im imkof\Tke6tiisIfomeUoM. 
liOi • Mmm Cup, 

1610 Jolai J')a?iii» of Ileimtord^a Tfm 
S€mmi^Mdlp, 

1610' CJlIw FletelioFa ' CAmis Fic^ 

' ' -v': -■■■■ " r,-'. '■ ■ ■'■'* ' ■’ V ' ' / ■' ^ 

iil& 

' ■' "iliwA' :■'■ : :'Tiv ■■ " 
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MnrllirtiiiV ^ a 

flu'iiry SmilDn, Kinii. 

I i ’/1 1 f ;/4* f .f f ‘*rmi $Df i . 

KnU'illi’M l/f f/ii' 

|r>| I Ilf 1^4 v\ 

ifil I 1ltr . 

l«4 I '• I tiiiwV T/ir .1 nat' 

fhr IlWhi. 

l^<Mtlli of iiriiw finery, 

|fU‘J rrtiii|iiiiii*« IVo If'-w'lff •'/ 
J|/ri\o * 

1^*1;! ihm f* 

M iirriii|?i’* of Witii** 

It4i't Iff |l^i«flwi«lriii*?« 

OH iki' I'hntk fff 

iiiiro " * • % 

ItHn WifliorV Akiur^ $fripi 

lfU»l4Pf|4» /Infills 

1 111 if '• llrii||#wi*rt i*ol|i** f l/ftiWo 

1 15 II Tliiiiiiiw Krwrni. 

If5i4 IliwrliijV /nwi ,liiiiro*rfi0i, 
Itlll Tlir* fVsfimri’m pciH* 

Mflwl* 

lllifi ^ Wltlit*f*fi f/ii? Skr$drni'^i 
tfmiimg* 

til Ifi I4ti%p|iitfin^« 4%il|fr#ml/ £W#|ff 
Ifl 1 5 KftiiilywV tMfiikm o/« 
liilil IVftlli of 
liJIli I If Hill t*f IVniiiilw* 

!tl|H Ilalfgli f%w;nilf€i 
liJlH Ilfgliiiiuiufti! liif Tliirtf Tnir#* 
Wiir» 


Thf Pilgrim ].ai,| Jn 

Mow Piig^liitifi. 

huif nn^4 ^4 }f*i *» 

rh If. * 

li'^2 1 . I r i7» ? o 

firJ fnlio Hf 

|n«4 Hri'itmiiMfol mI f 
f 7 -‘S/ffi of 

l»4J| Jf/j-OifiJ wfitiriu 

|0'J|s llrrlvri‘4 /V J 

Ikonif 4 BU«4 ANATi«:. 

|0»| i'ffmrai iittiK'>r^^ > l“ 

I “'irr/ioi4i^ 

iiw 

Eititf f. " 

l«y# Hrn^loif^ .\i»i|i4oloo 
|oj 7 FInof ii« 4 htr*0*f%f / of o #f * 
Of 

I I In rit IVIi! /jf# < I i/l I , 

EiirloV # f #“f i I I f ,i 

l*g(fiiip«ii'iV |^Aif#i#i'iii ffi f«/r 

Itltlo llni|t«m*4 Hr Jliun 

ll'^ll PlilfiniM* Firlohr/»« A'orliilrj, 

l*5rl;F- 1»KiA Ei'ittfr^lbilH' »'»f I'linitio^fi 

li;:|i# timili i>f Eir llrtiri* Wiittoio 
lii'lki Fiirkla#®«*pi 'rArfiffum 
' rMi« 

IIMI4 lEiiitiA 

Frit llofl Timkff, 

If>r4 /iV/7i/iiifif ,11 

lilVJ Eiilli*^ /.i/r */ AVr 


(Tiif }|4 Ilf iliilfis lii fiiEjiiif III ftifiiiliE ; 


EHIiATA 


VOLHMK IV * 

f. h;! I, jUr X«nv|j«Trj Nt,!wb(irf, 
^3 I I* r,>a(| 

IK U» U jhf mni fi:^mlilfii* 

1% urn L M /hr PhUUim rrmi llilllpi!. 
p> I, i!i /\w IVIIlirtiJi mi4 Fiellliiani. 

|L -151*1 i, H /<»f Icnfcsll mti Jwd. 





hidvx of Names 


Ai*';'t‘1, Atuv' II! 

III 

til II/. 

/I 

Ar.Hi^ty, 3, 21, ttl, 2‘;il|?.. 

2<i, i-a 

^ fhu‘i, ,/ .133, 114, 

i!'f> |rr‘V*’!|, yftA 
IV 341/ if, h 
lih^i fif, im, lit 
. Ai4ili«^, 4i'’l 

Aiitifi, 7H 

htmmh. liiiff, 13fl. irl 
AmiiWi iirtlw?! tiff 

rwi 

ATiHil4, Miilihrw* l:ii, 1113,, lltll 
Af'inn. fW 

Ati*;lsi)ii It'J# 

Ammt, 


Am hmn. ll'un% r*, T, 2>^ »/ MA, 3,«; 
AifVrj, Hu 3fiJ 


,VII/''lrmvi,if «f,#) ri|4„ 3{^T ; 16 


3Viy»iifr? |?t I'>A.4413^, a$li. 

ffftt ^tT 

A'f*/vi'iiwii*/,' ill 
AllHit, licit, ft 4 

mt rndm, m. tu 
- nk Wiiiiiiiii, m, 114 m 

Aftltf!»|iWI fi.f. lltl 

Aili«nw, i *'i7n, »:iii 
Alimilif, thf* 

Alliwili# i«f ?l 

Jttliit A#rr#fi IHI^: irilii, W 

km% 161 
Aiinitilw INP* 

AiifCttilifit, U, tm, 341* iW 
41^ 

Aitlir^,, III kpfl04mm4f^^, 161 

AwiiUiitifi, *i34 !lf»1? 

Atitirnliii* Um 
4i>r wkiw iSf^llu, l*Ji 
Amu, fl'f«r> lt« 

Aw«l#4i}\ MT* »l«* mh m} 
A^flttir* Hi 

AiP^wi* ‘ifitl ^ 

/a* A./ Ill 

litriilmlilf Edwiiiid Ikll4>ti|» 
^«li<r,i f’H I'll Wmi^ fit* liS ' 
ll*iwbii, ui 

|lic«i^iili% Blr kti^iijuitilii* ill fkit SfM 
Ar<»«i|«4, III 

Ikfiiti* Iiwif A«tw fin 

!%pikwij fieiii^iiiii)* m, m. 
: •ITtl ^ . 

\ ¥mmk fir41-ir*«>* SI* ft* m, 

r . tli/ITTin'm lift 

''A »4l,tt„»iail4 4i| , , 

. ’ iilmmmmi W# iWl* 


f-- '.i,.' ;■ H";/’ '/';, V', 

V:ps|tl%,. #* 

'/ 1?'"^ 4 i »'*! V i' 

34.3 » 

f/f 'iVl, />'V ,'4/ ’* i # 

r/v v:vv l’»* 

,N»1 ' 

A ’ I *►» j r'/ww., 2T ^ I*-'’, /*/, 

f ■ ’■■■ 

Hu '!S's4i<*V:4.% 

m an, 

VkNe.mn ^4, m'l>, '>'V b*; 

I a 

|tft!4iwm, Wrn, &>'T # ^ * 

,*»l 

th^. frt, 3|fl ^ 

mrnr. i L il ih, rn ^ 

IIAirtktif, Ifi? 

4il «i Its, 
iti 

s, i/ .vr; 

Hiiril##. Iiit C*l«l*l!V 34^'^ 

IlinI# #1 .16 ? 

III 

ckifk* III II* i ivftii*^ 

*4*ui 41 w# If >»*»!##, i» 

liifttii, IT'O 
llmhmtf, I,, M 
lljifWfii«. rufiiii-iil* till 
llmlww,, kMK III 

iilirtklilf, ik iMiw^’fiiiiriii# i>i|/ lii# 

■■ ■■ #/ *««'■ ##■ i4f llitiiiiiiiiit wiiiiw; 

j, m, mt 

4* astt, ,Kli|t# #/ 

M*, WA m 

Mm Itw unu 'iri !IW, w». 

I*-?!;* if, 

M, «3I* %V\ *M7, 7^1 
Ailiprirm, tM ft* 
p0M Jmm*ffumM 5141. 3-3 T« a# 
mi 5141 

IVliM* 4tr# pf>i ffjthu$ 41* 

l»niiri|*tW #1 |>nt»U\<K, i*.. I' i» 

'iA.I 

WtlliWfl, ifVI , /<f 
USt 

llitlutT, 0|jri«i|n|4p’f I |55.nif|, 

iidiii#!', mt. mi, 1^1, I#* 

-ICMl 

— - IW#-if |4, IHAh 
fll ^ 

lluflilf* Willil^t III 
llayrlWi Ariliiir* '#1 

— %fmmm , , ' 

la fk 0 ^Nm Imh S*!,.,.. , ■ 
ilmn^ ^fmlm, III ' 

' 411 ' ' ■ 

fllli46«J* tIT, 
l|P^I 

Mkipkmmlf f'Ht' IM 
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Imiex of Names 


rl’ .f.iTOr* shfph^f4*»^ 120 
M*i 1 ". ?;|i< ri vk tby,* lltl 

f r^vtri^ f%?r fhf 

f i i / fi«\ ‘i /■*', 
t'ifvfhij, U>^ 

** /.%;,« «5S'''?i fi*' I Tkf, i|0, 

• I M 

lii-lrnf Htfi, uf si s^;ilif hr 

"If /uil 

It.i. liy 

/' .-1,* 1*1 llt'k I'iO 

|Wi?n!».*?n, A\m\ Uh* 
i?Ar4<s’(^ , lit 

Hf^ lw,‘?L I7i| 

.. wairtiii, mr% 

Ji-kii 1 1 tmti II3 

iv;in42^^' 

^.mn |«l, |.OT|* 112 

«,|iii«isi' *(,-f fl4#. 1t1iill»iii |*.i 

t«ri*4.ii"i flumti^n mt$j, %M, m 

Pmimi, V. I\» Ml * 

tr»HlMr4on* 113 
i'hirlw. kW * 
liirwliwfitti I'lf 4si!i|i«"rrjn WO 
IliXto'f, NilliitMi"!, 173 

♦ I'lttiiifO 4 fii& 4 iiiii, m 

I'litll', Lf»r#, i2A 
ItoAifNr** il»ijilijV|» Hill %17 » 
Ikmu^lmni^ ^ftiiri, Wttrwii^|.#l4im lAll 
IMlilfiHiil* FrA«f«'S iiiil Fbirtirr, 

Ai\ 115, tWI* !te i^urmn*} 

i sW, W, 3112 : Sier I'afawr, 251 ; 
ii'inii.4 Ii^rmi>kphm4tih0p 2(1 

im 

IkcWlfc Tii«iRiii« li* 4lT» 4li 

iwc4.li, $mk mn, im 

IW4*% ilii!» V#*w?r»!i!i\ Il7» 

III# km; f th^ ij^iiluh Pmpki ^7 
fd^sniiwn* r4 f4, Will 

u^%, m\ iii?» m, mil, mk 2 ti» 214 

„ im ... . , , , 

Ilwlwittlfil* fliMWiii |4. 141% l» W 
IW‘f!i* wfiltr^ iti4, 512 
llfhifiifi. Mftfiiiii, i4 NOriil^sTg, 

luH, 514 

Ik-Ilwns«ir* Iff 

17 4*% 3 

|W4Wikl<«w, 4dm, IlmWi 0f Smh 

i4ml d')f 4 li 

#f|»/ir^'' t'lr^ -EI4 ''■' ' 

IWifllw*, 12^^ ik • * m 

|Wt|)it^|«t^ III •' 

IWiijs^iklllWi, llO'ff* 

ilftilikf, 1.50 ■ ■ 

iMitf kkm^ Impillf, 144' 

Wl * ■ ■■ '■,■■■ 

lk'm$hk% 

ti ' * ' ' 

iitfilttAiW^ ll»* ft ' ' ' 


Fliil* 2411 m 
Bt^nhelc'l* TlKim&iif 40fi 400 
Busier d! Niimberi?! 217 
Besl, CImrIei? I/, Ifi02l» 124 

rapt Cwiffie fil, 10.^41 True dk* 
amrs^r f^f fkf late tmftufffr.m} 

4.74 

IWvi^rFlmm, 23 

Bi>la ElkaW‘ll4 In BmjiinlB 

idea. ITl 173, W I 
Ikm, T., 43 

IVihk, thiK 20 IT., mK iHl, Mh 
274 m, 347* t\H% 3114 412, 42! 
f#/ thf ApmllfS. 32 

AuiHi^riud J'ffikm, I MO, *i3H, 32H 
BMopT lilCl 4lil 

i\inUfk»n lti\ 171* 242 
C-lmll«iierk Il4-i»iifi f.'»llialie 
4f ■ . 

^hmnidn^ 4li *1 

40| • 

III! * * 

Ihnmr 41, 

♦I'jiMiwi, m. in M, 3 • 

Ufnrm^,, 31 "» ^ 

lieiirmn wwknt, 41, liil 
%kt\ llll, 121 
itfhfrm. 4S 

immfh If* no 

#«trii¥ r^l, 'M 
M, M% 41* 4H 

thmpri lift a?, m 
Am^flh nwff 
43, ilCI 

■ U Mm0M. 113 ■ 

.l,if 4c, ■I I. 

iV«#4*WiicA, 311 2*04 

rntydd, tu, mi 

Frmiiifiil IWiii, all ill 

M 

P$^lm 0 . »n 33, U, 14* Hi, 111^ mi 

in IM, 8117 

m, 31. mi 
— Cllslli«iii, 422 
IrWi, mil 

IWftji’r lkw'4 fcmioti, II 
Merrlmum, 2>l» 47 * 

Iiht4wi» vurttlttit* IK, 41, 42, 42 

BH* 42 • 

m Vmh 21. $n 

Bi Baulk «iit Maw* Wili, ill 

Simmk ^'13 

^tplmginh 411 # 

Smm m tm 11 h tm 
M«W| W. Bit 41 
IrMi ^mdm ©I 114 

. trnmtmi, aiii, a?, m , ». m 4% i7o 

' ,#f 

liHlliW tn 4i 

'Wf^ttf mmkn, m, m, 43, 4SS 

iliii.FMiir** w ■■ ■ ‘ 

' Ttwwiwi Crows 'pIBit , 130 

' Sir Wftlur I»l5cli*% Si * 

Im 4i3.' 


55^ ifhkx of 

iM'f**, I id, 1.1 ■'4^ 2ru 

H'i<'jr'%^ "1, '^45 4i1 

I ,* -n m>‘ f n, ill 
r*ittt,\ 'll r't 4.’'%% 3f4 

J'ji|i'.^n, \k* 

li'} J 'j, 

'10 

I ',%’■*» Vfk\rx', lb*% 

Hls/Jf-n. Wn-.'.jii.n, 'll! 

,ff; n>ilv 

¥hnni (4 

||)ir|iii4«^t.s 4ft3 

Pii«kiimn«, |K<\ ll>1 

Jwhtt ^4. PUli. 

i(*‘»Sil JfU^lt i.^*! * 

IV'ii Kj|¥f»iifit r>f, 

lliNU, F. If'4 
15 

ilxriwv'i^n *1“ . 

f S 1^, il-’l t 

h« (t P‘Sii«j^ 117 

It^niii'f* jVnn* 7%"% 

Il4k>\ TO 

t4*t numim |iAI4-li^l'ln S4* m. 
ifM. Fit* II.. in* 

I iw Infill Mfiir^ <f,t/ lit 
|f««lt«»* III 

ll>r|'iiiiip, 4 IT; llw# af i'^mfikh W 
|.’, *'/ M-iy4 # ni)i%, ry dm 

Ihdhm, IliiiMiiHi IIT, 11^ 

i(\«l tsf i'WI, I*i7. 

Ill “ 

««,«. ||i#||, -III 

Awiww, Ml I IVff M4 iy 

iwlfmniktim r»/ Tkf* tl§ 

lltwiallilijf, ItolwrtI* |lr*#/i l^iwfwrtrf 

IlnrkMilii*, till 

Kirl4ttlii'»i. A'sijin/, *iii4 
|t«.»!rr««iti». jpAifififiiil 4*iU 
Il4w4l» Jiimrw, t4? 

Mm (A iSItl* Bin 

His ihitlmw0 Hm 

IW ^ 

«li#|i», 4*18 

llinvtioilll, i0 ||. 

llWIl'fl SI? 

lliMi|;lil«ii. Hull, MttHiliiim Mnlliiiki 

mrnK Pli 

I'k^iiriHi,, Hic'lidii, ilW 

WhWmm Fi PWl, n% liai 

« ri*?t Ilf mkirn} riw, m 

Ikigrr { lili I -'liltil^ ^0 

Mm immirmn 

iiwWiiri*, iimymmh mi »,i 

411 

iimMiiw. l^•llr|^ i», m, mt , 
irwMaii* li 

»«lliwiliit|. Ill«li||i fll^Wifil, 

*, m. , ^ ,. ■„' .-' ...' ;, " 

,Ji(i5f#>i5i SmuhIN^ 

#«tr*i«l. tMt ^' , ■'• ■ ., •, 


Av/W('jr 


.f/'-rvi « 'fii4 '‘i#’ f>; 

j’v', .mi:. 

»n.r’^i>w.; i,f/, "■% *7 V. "' * • 

'$i? 

11 |MJ 

i;t»r,-.:, Tj _ ^ 

7; .V’¥*'Mn 4<# r.if’fr.iS', i 

..■"■|||f. '♦'4 

Ik ft r ;*», III, IM'- '* ;i|i. 

4U, ikn, ¥^'k .Vi?. 

I * 1. ' V«r ffj ^ u t 1 * 

’'krn/ r. ry. i*m 

r 4 I », } i,f I I '* 

Fjf'i'-ki'.I ■'*/ rii't'l fV'* 

rirM.Vi, .Sf"., Il«'t 

I’* I u i>s#A i '.* k ^ r'l,'. % f if ^ i , TKc , 1 1 

I- WSfi^ }*i,r, 

rkt t, 11^* ^ * 

Alt'* 

|1f‘i4».’TP*a IkK'W't,*® 1*^ ^00 

<„ IV4, Iktf 

m ^ 

/4 I HI I HI 

t’iir»il«fWf tfel lit, yi^ 

m. mK mi 

^4, 714 

Ilr^4h4ik»ii* I'd I ^ 

ik |»niiiyfrf# iJ» PI f 
I III Wt* tA'I; 
t'lf 

W»||li«i |IM|.4tM4?l II7» till 
m, l«t IM. Illi.* Il>4j |i'-rii#iii#HF« 
tmwmm lit* I A# * l»«ff fmfk 
IMi, Hkfpkmfdi lil» IM 
ll., ihn^ siii..| ilmjkt, fit/, 717 
IliuwisMtl#* tlir, It 

fy .vV/Htry# nf |‘4/|,', Sill 

Poi4jiti44. T. m 

Hir Htittii#! W 

Umu% m 

IllWfi Mufiill* !|1:I8 

llwliinniii, iiw>rf#„ Hii®. 7-11. ill 

iirmm yiifk^$rum lii§knt, U;f, tv 
ik$nk Wil 

flwl* '^sr |*.i ll/iy.k, if-H:! 

J> |PW*if4lJlv 

llii»kiii:|lMMtk H««w* I'f 2t:l, twy, 

tua 

‘'^1 

Mmnm, L. ih ffiii.ri|j'iik4 4l#sftyyi#4 

'M7 

lliiil, 

1tlll».||ii ?l|?, SW; lltalft-iaf 1/ 
MiH Pi4kfm |,%f 

#v»w am 

Unite* 4, li* liii, ilffv 111. m, w 
If^lili'icl.* S#l 

WiilWft.r Fiff «|# 

' 0,mmimA ^ 

llif*!' «ni# ill 

41' . ' -'M ' ‘ . 
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Cuthf^rft. ll'Ji 

li.,31 'WrUirtm CfH!» L t4^ I0f 

:i’;:s ‘jtm. ’>1. mm., w, $n, 

\<\ |i^l. Ii<3, fill; til.% 

f«4:| 

’* I O. Jf tifl 2t>.1 

" I uf '« sllVJ 

*^r0ml bariin 

fi,|, ;|4\ 

llijrli* K'|u*» Kiii'fiSinift filf> 

l/Mi^ri/ < 1 / ikf Bf/pr* 

UrUfl llli. n^x 
llwiTnit^'h ct lk»rp«|,^|i, 

« fl, liV?> IkHl.i, m 

- M 

thuhm, iir»7f mmk 

I;’ v^, /f i **; ; „4 *./ « 

tiffs 'JU(l„ 411 , mi tkikm* 

iiifv Hi 4lH 

yui 

lifUilt, Haiiiw H liudihf^u, 

IHilkff, Nillhit«r?i hI Ilk'H'l* »lSI 
ll'(ill*^^<i, lif'tirf, i^^fU i«sif iMmwrt 34ik 
AilOi 

l|flll.Mii,^ Hir Tltt’iii»i« fii li«^ll|* ill 
I'lfiiria* NieWw, m 
IlfiitiwmAiK llf^iiry <4. IMI|, W 
Wiiiiwii tt»i.i«i, 110, ms., 
nh I'Wi iwi 

llyiati, loni, K!l, M2 # 

mt ikiwM4 imu$7>4im}, $n 

r., fi.» fmfi trhiiik. mm 
;iik» 

W* Ito, t?0, Hfi 

ms., fi* 

C!44*4i wWlkwi,, lit, m 
r*ft4«, 103, m til 

Cnii'i, *JI4 
Ca*«'# nil 

i'ilili, 1100 * 

CJiil4t^r4«l, Ife53 

ihl%rth% 'm 

vdmh ni, m,n%hmn,nm,mh 

Hill * 

ll«»> nm till 
ClirAltl«i» t»l 

cniiiHiuir. HH VM, m\ m m 
m, riH, mh ntii., ati* wi, $m, 
m KliH '100 in 4li#4llt 4i1lf,, 

W j% , 

CiWfw Ulirlttl % t% l»i 4i0s 
MiS* 4*il 

tiilkfg't* W0, tW, €MM*. 
Jfifitt* milkp, U% 4i4 , : : , ■ . 
Kttii** wlkm Wf| ilO . ■ 

Iiill, iii ' ' 

Mti|«tiita« ««•««, :-.mi 

lilfWf * 4tl 

' ‘ 4ii ’■ ■!" ’ ^ -I ' 


Pembroke eollege, 427 
— ball, 288' 

Peterboiise, !4i, 142,, 422, 423, 432 
Qmimn* collage, 428 
St Calliariiie's college, 42f> 

Stioim’a college, 31, 01, 232, 274, 277, 
420; Eit0k\ The (Si John^s coUcgo 
iaaga?Jiie|, 275 
Storbri8gi foir, 409 
Triisitv college, 12, 164, 274,. 278, 427, 

. 431 

tJaiverw^f of, 419, 425; library, 424, 
420, 432 

itinvefinity Frw«, 277, 40911 
Cbstwi«y)^('>% 232 

Canntim, William, 59, 159, 325, 327 
Jnniik$, 2#i, 299 
llrifinitiw, I0l\ 401 
(^rtek (§m.mmmf 407 
i'kmmim, 2641 

Caaierariiis, Jotiglflni, 219 * 

Camilla, ia Oweii*ft 265 

Cam|4p* EjnniaO, !27,J23J» 411 
3 alia, 141 

- — •» laicy, iiftiitwank Stewiii-d, 141 
Mom, Mi 

Tlumim, M2, 113, 124 in 14111, 
200 • 

.4|/re^ ihM ttffi mi>mj and pht^ei at 
Cmik, 143 

l&foto 0 / Jijrm, 142, 14*1, 146 

* Follow \votir Habit/ 148 
»llarlie# al you iMibw/ 145, 148 
Lord** $rmke, llli, 14S, 146 
Mm ef idfe uprkjhi, The, 126 

Nm ir«j|/ a/ Mttkiufl Fewre PurU in 
Votmter^pmnt, A, 143, 144 

* Kow hath Flora/ 145 
Qkicrmtimm in the Art a/ 

liS, 142, 144 
PmmMaf 142 
*Sd h# ll cw/ I4d 
SmigM &/ iHmn Mnhkmn and 0mtk» 
mea, 145 “ 

Brntgi af Jltamfii/i, MB 

* Thera Is a garden in her face/ 145 
*Yoaag t«»ti aimpii thoagb I am/ 

m ' 

Ciiimm, 424 * 

Cawterhary, 381, BS2, 409 
Cliriil yhiifch |>irkwy, 417, 424 ^ 

HI Aitgtmhiie^ iibtey, 417, 424 
Cafalol, Ihe, 13 

Capro la M&r»toa% Semtfgi &f ViUmUi 

Cartiaa# ItfOTO®, 141 ’ ^"'" 

Cai^tr* 'F«lir |Jf. IS774586|, 98 " 

Oardif, I0i , .A,,!.:'.. , 

— 421 ' ' ^ ^ 

Ml" : 

~ Kthari |lTO-i620), IS, 21, 189, 
llia*.i»?, ill, 814? Maptnn, TM, 
-iS0 ' ‘ ■'•' ' " ■ 

Qrnmt "tMM - jbiffoa Htmiioa 

.Gkion-d-^m' BJeharff- (ISfiO?- ' ' 

, , imfi, 'la ' , ;■■ 


'd* ' 
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Ifi('k,x of Ntumi's 


Uic, ’11'-^ 

( 'ii'in yat}u%PArl I "''i, Phu<,u 

r*p454 2'?^^ 

Vait, limy, :\n) 

.. - r^a rrS» lafl c4 
i'lkthr, Wiliusir* iil. 

t‘ Tli^mii^ 411, 

4:i:4 

Vn aril \mm' 1 U\ l| m. 2:H 
C*aH«, irthii |,4 SiHtpJum 

M4lt0^ 2T| 
ffttiintiii 

f'Asiilsr, 210 

T, I4\ Sit. 

m 

f nirtift, 74 • ^ * 

C'ifim), A;fTI 

t'jlllN finr* l^'i ^ \ 

4‘MlH!hi't, uti“, M4 

t'4i^4riinlt» i47 ^ 

ilW 7'|, ilv 

Ciiwiwi im 

rrtxl.*n» millrnRi. U%, ISiil* I5IT, 4%^ 
fmpkWi ‘111 

Fimt X%\m r# Tkt^ Sifi 

^0|l!)»f »W«| piitw tk€ 

>f(«’«i»lm Ml 

Ih^ UmiaHm Ir/ W 

iVfciilii t-rttil €lwii|| 131 
Cftii Ulr li» fl* tiS 

Williiiiw* Hw? Ilnrililiijr 

thK m$, «i 

CVklul^ III pMtm-iiUi JS7 

III liriiiinffiV Ii3, K0 

Crrrwiiras, ihm j 

iiM m 

C1$iirr4iiim» Ml 
Chjillpii«t''r, Liilii’i 111 
liwfwril, 111 

Cf|jiil*ifirf» Sir |1S3l*l5f2lf, 1^ 

Ik Pukikii dn^hrmm SHI 

Hiif thmmA iim-mUfi, m 

iitoiiMsi f4, umi, th i% 

ig 

CliAiiibr* r. w,. I»I 
C4mriisi?i i#ittiiil«, I’W 
i1i«|iw<wi* (h%n'p**, S3, t#* 
i\mim, lir, SM; l|««f 3, If* *SI* am I 
/.li’nfif if III 

131* tti 

C!iwk!i» I, wu, i«, aa«i, wi, w. 911. 

ittJ. i». 4S« , 

#14 ' ' ' „ , 

■ — - tta M4 *» 
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